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PART III 

PERIOD OF EUROPEAN 
ASCENDANCY 

During the reign of Aurangzeb the European 
settlements in India had been increasing both in 
number and importance The 
^*^meniTfninrtn^^^ Dutch Continued and completed 
the overthrow of the Portuguese 
power m India and Ceylon Portugal lost her 

possessions and her trade Goa, Dm and Damaun 
alone remained But the commercial inheritance 

of the Portuguese was hotly contested between the 
Dutch and the Eilglish For a short time at the 

close of the 17th century the Dutch were the 

greatest European power in Asia, but their most 
successful efforts lay in the Islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago From about 1700 
Holland began to decline m 
Europe, with the result that hei 
power m the east declined also England and 

France were now the rising commercial forces 

in India 

The foundation of English trade in the Indies and 
the increase of their settlements have been adverted to 
under the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jehan Further 
progress is to be noted during Aurangzeb ’s long reign 
„ . ^ ^ The island of Bombay passed to 

shorthved^'*'^^^ Charles II from Portugal, as the 
dowry of his Portuguese wife It 
was in 1669 transferred to the East India Company 
who made it their western capital A prosperous 
town soon sprang up where lately a meagre fishing 
village had existed Here the English factors 

governed and administered their own land, erected 
their own mint, and strengthened their position by 
a fort When Surat had been the western centre 
of the Company, English, Dutch, and Portuguese 
» settlements had all existed defencelessly side by 
side under the e3^e and control of a Mohammedan 
governor The change to a position of independence 

It. territorial jurisdiction was 

Orowtii of English <. ti. f ^ 

sctciements 1^1^^ result of any ambition 

for empire, for the directors of the 
Companj^ still had no thought but for trade But 
the growing anarchy and the lawless depredation of 


the Mahrattas necessitated a change of policy 
Aurangzeb 's mismanagement of his empire therefore 
was responsible for the beginmngs 
importam^change of q£ English teiTitonal rule m India 
The Company during this time 
maintained and added to its factories on the Coromandel 
Coast, and also obtained a firmer foothold in Bengal 
In 1686 the English moved from Hugh to Calcutta, so 
that the seventeenth century witnessed the foundation 
of the three Presidency towns of the British Empire 
The French arrived m India last of the four Euro- 
, pean powers who have m modem 

The French Con,pany fjjnes been associated with the 

country Colbert established a French company on a 
firm footing in 1664 A factory was^ first established 
at Surat, then at Masuhpatam Ten years later the 
French obtainea a grant of land from the Bijapur 
State and built Pondicherry, which became the capital 
_ of the Indian possessions of 

Foundation of France In 1688 the French were 

on 10 erry, i 73 permitted to establish a factory at 

(Chandranagor) in Bengal, so that the French like the 
English were firmly established in what were afterwards 
known as the three Presidencies But Pondicherry was 
by far the most important of the French stations It 
was threatened by Sivaji in a Southern raid of his, 
and was once captured by the Dutch , but before the 
death of Aurangzeb it had risen to a position of 
greatness as an emporium of trade in Southern India, 
and the French were eagerly courted by Indian pnnces 
Thus the English and the French were the surviving 
legatees of earlier European commercial enterprise, 
and it remained for them to fight out in the eighteenth 
century their great duel for Indian dominion * 


Thl Break-up of the Mogul Empire 
Aurangzeb’ s demise was followed by the usual war 
of succession Three sons of the aged monarch sur- 
vived, and the empire was divided amongst them by 
his will Muazzim was the eldest, Azam the second, 
Kam Baksh the youngest Azam discontented with 

* We have perforce to be content \Mth this ind the preceding brief 
summaries of the beginnings of the European adventure m India 
Detailed information can be found in Sir W Hunters invaluable but 
ala* I incomplete History of Bri^sh India (2 \ols ) The narrative ends 
with the year 1703 
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lus 'lUotRd uc lut^m tlit w ir h\ nurcluiit, (»i\ 
hts elder hrotlicr s eipitil \t tin ^ inn tinif K wn 
dcthicd hnu‘^clf indt|H iid( ill in tin Diriui 
Both inoxtnunl^' uort dthitid iinl tin \ n tor rinninl- 
cd the lluom umUr tin litU of dudm ‘^hili I In 
in w InipiKU'v IS dr( id\ o\cr 
‘<i\int\ Ih u IS mild uni < on- 
'' ' ( ill itor\ uiMoiis ,ibov< ill for 

pL itc Still tlu /tzMi u IS not i«milt»il uid tin 
nmdiibwtrconh lulf i oin ilnti fl Jin J nip n sMiind 
in in aiK inctd si itt of ihsmli i;i ilnm Mihritlvs 
Kijputs Jits Sikhs ill vin in urns leuiist tin 
House of Inniir Ihi (hums of tin 1 nipt mr vtn 
poor, SCI mg tiuil Insnobhs wtn silli<.h uid nun 
Iiiblc ^^hl]e his soldiers vcri dispirittd uni (K r itt 
B'llndur howcicr hid guiRd snilnunt iM^^dom 
from his fnthcr s mist ikes to ib union tin stnit,el< m 
thcDcccin ind to eoiKthiU tliLUiiputs Hi n hios 
Icdgcd Hr iuthoril\ of S'llm Si\ qi s gr unison uni tin 
Miliriltis wen pbmgcu i tto ^ m\i 1 \ ir of sin 
cession Ibit the SRhs n ink ud stnuR md n "‘dnti 
under Moslem oppns^ion l)\ tinsi ruuts m tin 
Punjab now dtnnndcd inst mt pmnslmnnt Jhf\ 
were defeated b\ Bahulur vMth gri it si lugUlt r but 
before their hnil overthrow d tin old ] mpt lor rind 
The Sa^vids a fc\ veirs liter (luslud tlu sd hs mlo 
meffcclivcncss for several geiui»itions 

Zulfikar Khan a noted gcinrd of \uring/ih and 
all-powerful undti Bahadur, now st cured tin I.iuptri 
^ , for Hr V t ikest i I'unnnt J Hum- 

Jnhnnd.rSlnl. .7.=-.3 ,,, 1„ < 

the virtual ruler But he w is i poor uhnuustritor 
and the puppet^ Emperor proved to bi i f uluri 
Increased demoralisation uul corruption brought ibout 
a palace revolution the result of winch w is" that the 
Say}Kl brothers Hostm All and Xbdiill i sealtd 
Farukh Siyar, a gruulson uf Bahadur, upon Hu Hiroiu 
of Delhi and put to dcith hotli /ullikirand his tool 
Still the condition of the Empire did not improve 
i he SikUs, mdcLd were suppress- 
arti lyir 17*^— lo disorder and v\ ir Iiirassed 

the provinces of Hindust in Earukh Siv ar was a mere 
figure head, and rem lined content to witness the 
intrigues whicl proceeded round the throne Vt Hus 
'tu c av. X A Hme tlicn came to the front in 
Asaf hh ^dd oflicer of \11rang7eb, Clnnn- 

kilich Kh in, leadtr of the 
Turkish and anti-SIuah faction better known as the 
statesman Asaf Jah, and as N17 iin-uI-AIiilk tiie founder 
of a dynasty m the Deccan While these leaders 
struggled for the mastery, the Mahiattas increased then 
power and the people groaned under tvTinnj and 
oppression ^‘Moslems and Hindus m the words of 
a contemporary chronicler, **unitcd m priwcrs for Hie 
downfall of the Government ’’ When 'the feeble 
Emperor sought to escape from g tiling tutelige, an un- 
holy alliance was formed between the bayyids, Vsaf Jah 
and the Mahrattas All opposition being speedily ovci- 
come, the Emperor was seized and put to de ith This 
event is an important landmark in the lustory of the 
Mahrattas, for it was the first time that they had inter- 
fered m the affairs of Delhi 

A couple of puppet kings were crowned m turn, but 
both died within the year iThen Mohammed Shah, 


aViLSjjid broUicr*- nrid 
Asaf Hh 


I ndln I I r lud >n <‘1 l*ihidui v i pi u » d up m tin 

thr/»n Mbit |r» h Jt f f 
^ y”' \ i lUn d bv mtr u lud 1 » id* 

* ’ ' ' ' II III m V .0i Hn ri ju jw »'f o 

vnd vdviuUUir v ln> in» pirtiMu 1 tl •* d irnt^d 
Mnpif* Jim tin Sivv d » f» ( »t f( 1 ud H 

'^lii di f n tnuj \ i I'Vi rthin n B if ih d fi id* m ii 
o| Hi* * mpjr p *• * * /b u ip ic* Mini lli I ip 

ii>md *ii d I ir R If t*i ph I Mr* in 1 ri R n p n 

Up nu # V * I \ nl \ if J ’ll j* r f» n ! u dh m f 
to !)* llu in id* hull l( ml p ul M ri tJi J^ f m lU f 
uinh r til lum* »»I \/imul\lul> fnuu I ! th 
h imm <1 III ’ In h * II r* /u u H d •• d i*! 

His dnm uinl it t* l t hid { n* lU 1 vn^l I >V t *'11 
iin nt for tin v* ti f m t \U n i i r* >1 /* I th i* * t 
of (fumiR i*t t* nils V Ith tin tl ihr *ti NninuilH 
d p( ml Ul upon tin Ni/uu hti * o up] h in i p u 

d‘ it ot DHb V ’s th N n of 
J jr n f ^ r JA S» ^ iriMM* ’ !n‘ * < » Ul'f is 

s*»ou d i u d t*» !>* I ” th I fit 

ini gr*mmi of Hn 1 r* ii h lu I J m 1 -.h \l * ih 

s<*utli loth* \t I of Hn t unit' 1 1\ th* 's* p ttx 

Mvsof* V li * Ii Ji irl }) lU fmuid* I lu th s i.* ur nHi 
Muiun uni Ml i\ b r» ; ud*«l i Hi Im d d nluu 
of \ 1) i\ mil ir It \ IS still in Hunlti Inn l^ bu 

\ is sln»rti\ d* 'tUin i| fill into tin h unE ♦»! tint 
Modnu ulvnilunr H ink r \li v !n» (oil »v t d bv In 
‘'on I i|)po*» thn iti n a tin gnn th ot Brili-'li [* »i * f 
to\ irds tin t ml of tin »»nturv In Hn inuiU 's\i»lit 
Kliin a IN rs* in ulv^niiinr trin^fomnd Iin ^ibih 
into tin mdipunknt hiigikun of Oudh ib mt 17,^ 
f his stiff hst(d for I (inturv ind i fpiirt* r until it 
w iv mni\id b\ ford Dillnmsn m (*»ri tin 

i rid NI ihomnn d ^h di s n ign tin Ihuij il» h i*I s» \$ n <1 
its lonnutnm v’ ith tin 1 input bivin^ f dk n nitn th 
h unis of tin \fi,huis Iln Kijpuls iKo Indn^urn*! 
(ornpktc nnkjnrnltiui m Rijputuu v%h h tin (its 
hid tstihlislnd Hnmsihes lirmlv m Bhurlpur uni tin 
Rnhill i \fghinsm tin ctmntrv n»utid Hircilh In tlu 
E isl I iuv\ dvnislv !i ul ansm \ IR Hunan * <mvt rt 
g(»\(nRd Hcinr /kngil uul Oriss i but tJusdvnistv 
w is m its (urn subvtrttd b\ i lurlomui Xhvtrdi 
Kh in whosi surtissors i inu into couthet v iih tlu 
growing I.nghsh Coloin it C ilciitl i 

Ihit tJjc stvtnst IjIows to Hn I nijnrt wirt dt iJl 
b\ the Mahritt is and bv Nadir Mi ih tlu lVr>iut king 
The civil v\ ir in Mahralla ulvirtid to dmvt tndtd m 
Hie nommil tnumpli of Sihu the gruulson of Sivaji 
But tliL familv of tlu Maliritta luro hul ipproielud 
the end of its sliort-hvtd jiowcr Sihii chost a** his 
Peishw i or Prime Munster a Brilinnu of itmarkildc 
ibihtv named Bihji Bisliw math 
CjfowmK powtr of daji s i\ cd Hit bl Ht from the 
pI^“ rmn u Inch fiction thrcituiul n- 

ctivmg m return a hereditirv 
grant of Ins ofiicc uul henceforth the Peishw a w is 
the real Mahratt v king The Stite vv is reorganised 
and the Mahratt i power icconstituted on a hrmcr and 
more enduring bisis’^ That the Mahialt is quickh 
recovered from their disorder is jmned bv then ictivitv 

* ihe ba IS of the VlahnUT Stile And th*. 1 ittr confcdtrinon is nUo 
the pnncfple«j of Mibrilti idm nolrilicn mi) hesliidnd in Gnni Diifl^ 
History of the, Mihrilt is ind Mr Insticc Ritndcs (uncompleted) Rise of 
the Mihritti Pov\er 
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during the next few years, and their intervention, 
already noticed, ki Delhi in 1719 In 1720 Balaji was 
succeeded as Peishwa by his equally able son Ba]i 
Rao I HeKceforth we hear little of the titular chiefs 
of Maharashtra, who lived, in empty state at Satara, 
while their ministers reigned at Poona But there were 
coming to the fore a group of new ^lahratta leaders, 
who eventually founded new kingdoms for themselves, 
each forming part of the larger confederation, and no- 
minally at least obejnng the orders of the Peishwa 
**The chief of these were Rana]i Scindhia, who had at 
onetime served as the Peishwa’ s slipper-bearer, Malhar 
Rao Holkar, a Sudra by caste, and Pilaji Gaekwar, a 
cowherd ’ ’ These leaders devoted themselves to cam- 
paigns of aggression against neighbouring States The 
Nizam only contrived to hold them at arm’s length 
by conceding the right of chauth 
New Mahratta leaders qj- black-mail, estimated at a 
quarter of the produce By 1734 
the Mahrattas had overrun 
Gujerat and ^lalwa, and two years later they 
plundered the suburbs of Delhi The Nizam, appealed 
to by Mohammed Shah,, in his extremity, marched to 
confront the foe, but being completely outnumbered, 
was forced to capitulate All territories between the 
Narbada and the Chambal were ceded to the Peishwa 
Malwa was divided between Smdhia and Holkar, and 
formed the basis of the existing States of Gwalior and 
Indore About the same time the Gaekwar had 
succeeded in firmly establishing himself in Gujerat, 
and a new ^lahratta leader, Ragho]i Bhonsla, planted 
himself in Berar, whence he executed plundering 
raids into Bengal and Orissa Meanwhile in 1740, 
Ba]! Rao died and was succeeded by his son, Bala]i 
Baji Rao But the Mahrattas, while they had become 
incomparably the greatest power in India, had swollen 
into a confederation too great for the central control of 
the Poona minister Henceforth jealousies and 
intrigues grow more frequent, the strength of the 
confederation is impaired, the eventual supremacy of 
the British ensured The defeat at Pampat, shortly to 
be noticed, still furtner weakened the ^lahrattas It 
was a blow from which they never recovered, it * * swept 
away the Mahrattas to make a clear path for the 
English ” This, nowever, is to anticipate events for 
at the point of time wmch we have now reached — about 
1740 — the Mahrattas were at the very zenith of the 
powei 

While the Mahrattas were overrunning the empire 
from the south, a new disaster came upon Delhi from 
the north The famous soldier Nadir Shah, a Turko- 
man, had seated himself by right of conquest on the 
Persian throne, and rapidly subdued Kandahar, which 
had been in possession of the Shahs of Persia since 1648, 
and Kabul and Ghazni, which were still nominally 
a part of the Mogul Empire A man of insatiable 
pmbition, Nadir Shah descended upon the plains of 

7 f j India in 1738 No invasion from 

"shah”i738 9^ beyoud the mountains had atfiic-' 
ted India for two centuries, but an 
attempt which even fifty years before would have 
met with failure, was now, owing to the moribund con- 
dition of the Mogul Empire, crowned with success 
The mountain tribes placed no obstacle m the way of 


the invader and the Mogul forces were factious and 
treacherous on the plains of Hindustan Mohammed 
Shah surrendered in person, and the Persians entered 
Delhi m 1739 The occupation of Delhi seemed likely 
to be a peaceful one until the riotous inhabitants trea- 
cherously killed some hundreds of Persian soldiers 
The conqueror then ordered a general massacre the 
city was given over to fire, carnage and rapine The 
worst excesses of Timur were repeated, and 120,000 
citizens are reported to have perished After two 
months of pillage Nadir Shah returned to Persia laden 
with plunder, his spoils included the crown jewels 
and the famous Peacock throne of Shah Jahan What 
little authority the i\Iogul had recently possessed now 
completely vanished the blows struck by the invader 
accelerated the shrinkage of the empire, and encour- 
aged on all sides the formation of independent states 
After the assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747, the 
Eastern portion of his Empire fell into the hands of 
Ahmed Abdali the Afghan Nadir’s successful inva- 
sion of India invited repetition and in 1748 Ahmed 
began to march on Delhi But 
he got no further than the Punjab 
when the Mogul army, for once 
strong and united, fell upon him and scored a complete 
victory To prevent renewed Afghan attempts the 
invaders were bought off with the cession of the Pun- 
jab, which they governed with extreme cruelty Mo- 
hammed Shah the Emperor died in 1748, and shortly 
after\vards the great Nizam of the Deccan brought his 
career to an end at the age of ninety at least Ahmed 
Shah, the new Emperor, was so 
Ahmed Shah, Emperor, troubled With unrul> RohlllaS that 

he summoned the Mahrattas to his 
aid, with the result that they were once again in a posi- 
tion to dictate terms at Delhi While the Emperor 
was sunk in debaucheries, the oppressive misgovern- 
ment of his vizier, Ghazi-ud-din, was reducing the 
country to a state of anarchy such as it had never 
known before In 1754 a new Emperor, Alamgir II, 
ascended the throne A treacherous attack on Lahore 
Aiamg,r II 1754 9 unscrupulous vizicr brought 

matters to a crisis Ahmed Abdali 
marched on Delhi, and pushing aside all resistance, 
entered the Capital m September 1757, the horrors 
of sack and slaughter were repeated, but Ahmed re- 
tired the following year Like Nadir Shah and Mah- 
moud of Ghazni, he aimed at little beyond plunder 

Gbaz, .d dm Ibz,er Pjovided he could keep a firm hold 
01 the Punjab The violence of 
Ghazi-ud-din had meanwhile raised up such a host of 
enemies, that he treacherously summoned the Mah- 
rattas to his aid He cemented the alliance by recon- 
quering the Punjab and setting up a Mahratta governor 
in that province Ahmed Abdali promptly re-entered 
India breathing vengeance The Punjab was rapidly 
regained by his forces, and the Afghan army driving 
the Mahrattas before it, marched on Delhi Urged to 
desperation, the ruthless Ghazi now resolved to play 
his last card He murdered the defenceless emperor, 

bhUiAiam, 17.9 1806 set up a puppet in his stead 

But the son of Alamgir came for- 
ward and proclaimed himself king, while Ahmed Ab- 
dali advanced against Gha2hi The latter wisely fled 
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end brought lus public career to a close, Abdah again 
entered Delhi and sought to form a combination of 
Mohammedans m opposition to the Mahrattas uho 
were openh' talking of a new Hindu Empire It \\as 
a case of Islam against Hinduism the struggle o%er 
the phantom Empire was really a religious struggle 
The Rohdla Chief and the Xawab of Oudh, though 
hating the Afghan, united wath him to stem the rising 
tide of Hinduism The ^^lahrattas on their side bent 
all their energies to the task of assembling a monster 
army, and are said**" to have ac- 
Combmuion of Mo cumulated a quarter of a million 
crMTMnhno^r" of men before the autumn of 1760 
For months the armies faced each 
other m the field of Panipat, and at last on 7th January 
1761, the third battle of that name was fought The 
Mahrattas had suffered sc\erely from lack of provi- 
sions and came half-starved to the fight They were 
led by Bhao, a cousin of the Peishwa, under him being 
Holkar and Smdhia The wild Hindu onrush at first 
threatened the Moslems with defeat, but after an 
exhausting fight Abdah brought up his mailed re- 
serves with such effect that the 
3rii nutJe of ^fahrattas gave way, and the half- 

' won Mctory was transformed into 

a rout The Mahratta hopes of empire were shattered 
on the bloody field of Panipat The Mahrattas re- 
mained a great and powerful confederation, but were 
unable to become the inheritors of the moribund Mogul 
Empire Much they had seized from the melting pot, 
. . . but the empire of all India was not 

Miiirun^drcims them The future masters of 

India had already, ere Panipat was 
fought, laid the foundations of their Indian Empire 
Ch\c had oicrthrown the French ascendancy m the 
south he had also planted British rule m Bengal Arcot 
and Plasscv were the foundation stones of the budding 
and neither would ha\c been laid but for the decay 
of the Mogul Empire Nor could the Mahrattas have 
reached such a pitch of greatness but for \urangzeb*s 
failures and the feebleness of his successors The dis- 
integration and anarchy w Inch grew steadily from the 
death of the last truty ^rcat Mogul we ha\c here briefl\ 
clironicled By the middle of the i8th century’ the 
so-called Emperor at Delhi had come to be little more 
than the ruler of a small local temioiy , and generalU 
not e\cn a personal ruler of that, but a puppet m the 
hands of some resolute intriguer, the centre of factions 
which brought continued wars and miseiy to Hindus- 
tan The histor\’ of the carh fifteenth centurt was 
repeating itself m the eighteenth, but no Lodi came to 
the rc'^:iic The Empire was clearl\ doomed to be- 
come the prey of the strongest The Mahrattas were 
mcomparabh the strongest and most united power in 
India but thc\ had been mdel\ shattered at Panipat 
Their conqucror> were di'^cordant units combining 
onU for the moment and to attain a special purpose 
In this crisis of her fate India might naturalh expect 
to )udge from her past — a conqueror from be\ond the 
mountam*? Instead she found one from beyond the 
seas The Bntish trading compan\ ha\ing burked 

• rro*«Vr itutb at least ojtnunb-reJ tbe aV es 

*n>c r an IVy also s»as supe lor 


all European n\als was now’ embarking on that mar- 
\ellous senes of conquests which culminated m the 
Ti.e British thv. des Sikh wars si\t> >cars ago The 
lined succc<«^ors of the motivc for these conqucsts and 
Moguls their nature will be touched upon 

m a separate portion of this essa} , for we ha\c now 
concluded the history of the Alohammedan India, and 
are about to enter upon the British period TJie 
^logul dynasty survived for a hundred years for fifty 
it retained a shadow of independence, and for another 
fifty its representative figured as the prisoner of Delhi 
m much the same sense as the Pope is dubbed the ‘ Pns- 
oner of the Vatican ' Through the greater portion 
of these hundred y’cars it is with the British that the 
Aloguls have to deal Within four 

Moh"mmed"rp<lnod Panipat thc Emperor 

Shah Alam sought refuge m a 
Bntish camp * Whatever he or his successors pos- 
sessed was held at the good will of the Bntish, and soon 
few traces were left of thc long Moslem domination 
m India A new vernacular, a number of exquisite 
monuments, a few Mohammedan pnnees, a Moslem 
minority scattered amongst the Hindu majont^^ in the 
north and vvest, — such arc the chief legacies of Islam 
to India I The ^Mohammedans built up a mighty Em- 
pire, but in the mam it v\as of thc usual oriental type, 
embodying few principles of progress, and therefore 
doomed to fall as the personal qualities of the rulers 
deteriorated Despotism cannot expect longcvit}’, as 
despots are not all Akbars 


The British Period ^ 


(1) Siruggk^ of ihe rrcnch and English 


The foundation of the European settlements under 
thc protection of the Mogul Empire was duly noticed 
m dealing with the reigns of Jehangir, Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb By 1700 the power of both Portugese 
and Dutch on thc mainland of India had sunk to in- 


significance The English, and their new ruals, the 
French, were the most important of the alien trading 
communities m India At the close of^ \urang7eb’s 
reign we glanced at the foundation of thc French East 
India Company, and the rapid progress made in less 
than half a century Martin was thc founder of Pon- 
dichcriy’, and he greatlv strengthened the French posi- 
tion by entenng upon fnendW terms with his neigh- 
bours By 1701 Martin, as governor of Pondicherrv, 
* ‘ruled over tracts of land at Ma- 


Gro«ih of French sulipalam, Surat, Chandanapar, 

^rttlcmenis nnd influ ^ ^ 

tnce up to 1741 Balasore, Dacca, Patna, and Cos- 

simbazar ” Trade flounshcd, and 
his alliance was sought h} Indian pnnees Soon after- 
wards Surat was abandoned bv the French, and 
governor Lenoir in 1725 established a new fortified 
post at Mah<- on the Malabar Coast Dumas, Lenoir’s 


successor, earned on thc cntcrpnsing policy of Martin 


After a fev yrars of ea e at MUhTtnd lb** l-njv-ro wis 

res-Tted on his ihror** by MT*"ntta aid be was nol^'inp a 
of tbe parts, Mohann*dan cr ’lahrattau V* db 

the Hnti *i occupation of Dehi in tSo 7 ih* rcp-^cutatiire of ih- ^fogu 
bnian'* still more titular an 1 l«s frcf. 
t P i Mcdixsal Ind a pp 4*“' 
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An alliance with the Raja of Tanjorc brought to tlic 
French Karikal, and friendly relations were cultnatcd 
with the Nawab of the Cirnatic 
Maiim nnd Dumi When the ^lahratUib in 1739 look 

occasion of the Persian invasion in the north to raid 
the south, the native princes sought protection in 
Pondicherr}^ against the plundering hordes of the 
BhonsH The Nawab of the Carnatic uas defeated, 
but Dumas b}^ an attitude of bold defence, comliincd 
with a judicious present, held Pondicherry safely 
and received titles from the Nizam in recognition of 
his services In 1741 Dumas retired, and Duplcix v as 
promoted from Chandernagor to the superior gover- 
norship of Pondicherr}’’ 

The British settlements had likewise been growing in 
power and importance during these \^ears Alost of 
their settlements had been acquired before the French 
^ , ones, for the English had been in 

the held about twice as long as the 
French In the Carnatic the}' held Madras with the 
subsidiary post of St DaMd some hundred miles to 
tilt south on the Hugh they held Calcutta or Fort 
William on the West Coast, Bomba}', besides a number 
of minor factories as at Surat and Patna They had 
lastly declared war against the Great ^logul in 16S5, 
but the preoccupation of the Emperor in the Deccan 
had saved them from the otherwise inevitable retribu- 
tion During the ensuing fifty years their commerce 
had grown apace, and the financial 
position of the Company ^\as more 
satisfactory than that of the French 
Company The French Company was closely connected 
with the Goveemment at home, and was a perpetual 
tax upon the Exchequer of the Bouibons Had the ad- 
ministration of the French Government m the eighteenth 
century been intelligent and successful, the state con- 
nection might have redounded to the ad\antage of the 
French East India Company But the Home Govern- 
ment grew steadily worse during the reign of Louis XV 
so that the embanassments, vices, and misfortunes of 
the French regime were reflected in the history of the 
Indian Company 

The English Company, on the other hand, while it 
derived its existence from Royal Charter was more 
independent of Government control In France the 
Directors were nominees of the Crow n , m England, the 
Board of Directors was appointed by and from the Pro- 
prietors who held the Company's stock, and was only 
occasionally subject to Parliamentary pressure The 
English East India Company was a rich and enter- 
prising corporation which made annual loans to the 
Government at home, and used this financial leverage 
to obtain exclusive pnvileges of trade and the exten- 
sion of its charter While the French Company em- 
barked upon profuse and often unremunerative expen- 
diture at the expense of the Government treasury, the 
English Company was a source of gam to the Govern- 
ment, and consequently was more likely to receive Gov- 

ihe English Com Support Hence, though 

P'ln) more supported the Indian Governors of both might 
by the Home Govern be equally enterprising, the attitude 
at home was more antagonistic to 
enterprise m France than m England If by any acci- 
dent the will to back the respective companies should 


become cquilised, the present strength of the two* n 
Iiuli i was faiily cquil, but the 1 rendn bid the idv in- 
tage of tlic spcci il jirestigc lequired b} Dumas vith 
the natives so that a contest would turn ui\ the com 
pirative ibility of the Horne Go\crnmcnts to tlirov 
their weight into tlie scile \s il w is hove\tr the 
fuoiirible inclination of the British (rn\ eminent v is 
the stronger, ind c\ t nts pro\ ed its ni\ il jirejionder inc( 
to lie so eomplete is entirely to cuieel an} uh intagt 
won b} tile temporan supenorit} of tlu French 
lycrsonuil upon Indian soil 

i lie struggle which we art about to outline cannot be 
studied witliout ibe reference to contcmporir\ Euro- 
])can jiolitics Prob ibl} a contest in India vas inc\ li- 
able, considering what a held the Iiuli i of 1740 offend 
to the imbilionsof inv indn uluals or communities who 
had the abiht\ and the resources to seize the opjiortu- 

f , f nit} Still there were special rca<ions 
Kcniion of n\ iJr\ of ^ i it- i 

Ircnch and Brittsh m ^\b} England and France should be 
Indn to tlic J uropiin n\ als 111 Indii flic Eiigiisn Rc\o- 
lution had substituted a rational for 
a pure!} (Unastic foreign polic}, and under the reign 
of William III England Ind cmbarkcel iijion th it career 
of commercial and maritime supremacy winch Ins built 
up the British Enijiirc In 1700 Spain still held tlic 
monopoh of the trade of the \tw World and the v ar 
of the Spanish succession was — from the English jioint 
of Mcw at least — waged to j)re\cnt that monopoh 
passing into the alrcad} too strong hands of France 
W^hat IS known as the second hundred } cars' war bet- 
ween England and France was tints begun Colonial 
and commercial supremacy were the objects of tins 
secular struggle Whilst France sought predominance 
in Europe she also stro\e to become a great colonial 
power But by dnerting lier energies into two chan- 
nels, she failed in both designs England jnirsued her 
maritime and colonial ambitions with a more single 
aim, and the icsult was complete success B} 1763 
the French had been defeated botli m America and 
Indn, and though the Vmcncan war of independence 
brought her some small re\engc Napoleon's gigantic 
struggle against the mistress of the seas rgnominioush 
failed and confirmed the colonial and commercial 
supremacy of Britain The contest m Indn was thus 
part of a larger whole its progress depended large!} on 
the European situition, and the ultimate result was 
very considerably due to the course of affairs at home 
That European traders, whether French or English 
should have sought to build up a territorial power in 
India IS not nearly as extraordmar}' as it seems As 
long as the Mogul Empire retained its strength, no such 
process could be dreamt of, but no sooner had the 
Why .he Europeans decline of that Empire begun, than 
were driven to interfere adventurers came lorw'arci on all 
in Indian politics gides and founded kingdoms W^ar, 
misrule and disorder were rife throughout the Penin- 
sula, and the strongest gamed the day The prevalent 
chaos rendeied it necessary for the trading companies 
completely to change tneir policy they had need to 
arm and build up dominion for themselves, otherwise 
they were unlikely to survive the viche The British 
conquest of India began in self-defence Attacked 

A short Histoiy of the British in India /«««, p 48 
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first b\ the rrench m the south, then In the natnt 
power in BeuijeJ thc\ took up the guintlct, and 
worsted both enemies in turn, but not without the 
acqui^tion substantial terntorv Once given a 
territorial lordship they could not kccj) clear of the 
troubled politics of the Innt, but were diawn more 
and more into wars and alliances with the natne 
dynasties until their authont\ o\erspread the penin- 
sula by \irtue of superior discipline, resources and 
personnel 

The maW^ellous progress of the British arms was 
made possible just as some mterfercnce had been made 
nccessara’ by the unsettled state of the country India 
\\h> ihe Brmsh'ic has nc\ cr bccH more disunited and 

quircd tiie Mogul de\ Old of a Single nationality than 
heritage tlic eighteenth centur\ Hindus 

and Moslems fouglit against each other and between 
themsehes Native troops drilled b\ Englishmen at- 
tacked other natn c troops w ith as gre it an alacnt\ as 
Germans would attack Frenchmen The conquest of 
India was then no mar\cllous ichie\ement of a handful 
of Englishmen, but a natural and progress i\ c develop- 
ment, the survival of the fittest m an age of distur- 
bance and blood, bv'' means of the weapon readiest to 
the hand armed and disci])hncd levies of native 
troops Ihcse considerations will receive emjdnsis 
again and again as \vc jiursue the course of our 
narrative from the earliest British successes to the 
final consolidation of the Empire Finall} it might be 
remarked that the acquisition of the lordship of India 
by a Company was less remarkable than the acquisi- 
tion of an Empire by an individua] Throughout 
Indian history individuals have risen to greatness li} 
adroitly making use of jealousies and factions 1 lie 
rise of Haider \\\, or of Sindlua, or of Holkar, was* 
more wonderful and demanded more of the special 
favour of fortune than the rise of the East India Com- 
pany * V Company is a corporation, ind as such 
not subject to the risks with which an individual is 
surrounded It is not liable to be killed in battle or to 
die of fever Its operations are continuous, not hmit- 
cd by a single life Thus the achicv^'cmcnts of mdu i- 
dual servants of the Company were not canccnco oy 
their death When therefore it is lemcmbercd how 
manv heroes the Company jiroduced, and that their 
deeds went to swell the general account, the ultimate 
triumph of the English East India Company aj)]3ears 
far more explicable, far less supernatural than it has 
often been represented 

Dupieix, who was appointed Gov ernor of Pondicherry 
m 1741, was a most remarkable man Gifted with 
genius and foresight, he elaborated vast schemes of 
Indian dominion and devoted himself to their execu- 
tion with extraordinary, if obstmatel}^ unwise, per- 
sistence He It was who first started on the right 

^ ^ road towards Euroiiean conquest 

""^schemes m India The nv dries to the 

* ^ natives and the instability of orien- 

tal dynasties, so forcibly emphasized it tlic time, sug- 
gested to Dupleix the idea of making the French the 
determining factor in these rivalries, and thereby build- 
ing up for themselves a territorial dominion To ac- 


• Seely Expansion of England Part II Lecture I 


hast m tilt East 

1 a Uourdonn ns 
M'ldri'; t7\(j 


comphsh this end the English must be dnven out, and 
to dnvT them out Dupleix set himself to discipline 
native troops and organize tlicm into regiments on 
the European model The dcvucc was obvuous enough, 
but Dupleix was the first European to conceive it, be- 
cause he was the first to cherish schemes which ren- 
dered such aid imperative To assist himself m these 
schemes he embarked c\ en more lav ishly than Dumas 
m native alliances and met them with their own 
weapons, astuteness and ostentation In 1744 England 
who was already it war witli Spam ov’'er jenkm's 
Ears and had recentlv come to tlie assistance of 
\ustna m her succession war, declared war directly 
I ,r.t act or ihc s,r..K ^nnce BiU the liome authof- 

Rit bct\vc n English ities of both Companies anxious 

nnd 1 ronch in Indn for diV ulciuls instructed thcir 

Govcrnois to mamtam iieacc m India Neither Dujileix 
at Ponchclicrry, nor Morse at Madras acquiesced m 
this recommendation Dupleix had secured the pro- 
tection of the Nawab of the Carnatic \nwar-ud-dm 
iml was the first to strike bndei request from 
Dupleix, La Bourdonnais arrived licfore Madras m 1746 
with i squadron from Mauritius tlie French naval 
^ M idras surrendered under promise 
of restitution on pa}mcnt of a 
ransom Dupleix, however baffled 
in his hopes of relanung Madras 
quarrelled b'tterlv with the \dmiral who withdrew 
on the a])])roach of the monsoon and w is shoitly 
iflcrwarcls imprisoned m llu Bastille for disobedience 
to \^ersdillLS Dujdcix being now left to his own 
devices, retained Aladris, promising however to hand 
it over to the Nawab But as unwarrantable dekiv 
seemed to prove the msincent) of the promise \mvar- 
lul-dm despatched an irm\ to compel obedience 

The battle of St Ihomc which ensued is memorable 
,, ,, ,, as the hrst occasion on which 

n to w mine Eurojieans decisively showed their 
superiority over Indians lioth m courage and mih- 
tar}’’ skill It also proved the value of applying 
European discipline to nature lev ics In this action 
230 Europeans with 700 sepoys drilled on the European 
model and under European officers, defeated 10,000 
purely native troops, who like most ar/nics of the 
nativ’^c princes were little more than an undisciplined 
rabble Though Madras had fallen, Fort St David 
under a great commander, Major 
Stringer Lawrence, held out vig- 
orously against all attacks An 
English fleet appeared in 174S and besieged Pondi- 
cherry, but without success Meanwhile the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle had brought the European war to 
an end England had taken Louisbcrg m America 
from the French, and by the terms of the treaty it was 
restored m leturn for Madras The 
AixhChTpeiiU748 curtain thus fell upon the first 
act of the drama The combat- 
ants'' were technically in the same position as be- 
fore the conflict, but the success of the French had 
incomparably strengthened then prestige and their 
hold upon the nature mind 
In the second Carnatic War Dupleix had wider 
opportunities of putting his theories into action 
The war arose over a ctmple of disputed native 
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Duplei\’s reasons for 
entering on tiie second 
Carnal jc Way 


successions, but eventually became a life and death 
struggle between the French and 
The Second Act English luto the cndlcss 

entanglements and intrigues which accompanied the 
progress of the w^ar, it is impossible to enter in 
an}^ detail but a brief outline of the war, its causes and 
results, wan be instructive Dupleix, as in the previous 
war ivas the first to move, consider- 
ing and probably nghtl}^ that in 
order to consolidate French com- 
merce and far more to establish 
French dominion, the English must be driven out of 
the Carnatic E^en if this had not been so, it was 
still necessary he argued, to offer his assistance to 
some of the contending natne princes, for otherwise 
the assistance of the English would ha\e been 
obtained, and this w^ould have dangerously increased 
their power The offensive was forced upon him 
b}^ the circumstances of the case In 1740 the great 
Nizam-ul-Mulk died and Haiderabad witnessed a 
^ , disputed succession But Duplei\*s 

m Haiderabad and immediate ob]ect was to Obtain as 
Arcot proMde oppor Naw^ab of the Camatic a man 
who, instead of being the powerful 
suzerain of Pondicherry, should be subservient to the 
ambitions of the French Anw^ar-ud-dm was too 
recalcitrant, but a suitable creature was found m 
Chanda Sahib, the chief representative of the late 
and popular ruling famil3% which had been sup- 
planted by Anwar-ud-dm at the instance of the Nizam 
in 1740 King-making m the Carnatic was then 
DupleiVs immediate aim, his ulterior purpose was the 
establishment v,f ^ strong French partj^ at the Court of 
Haiderabad The death of the Nizam in 1740 created 
h^ opportunit}^ His son Nazir Jung succeeded but 
the throne was claimed b}^ Mozaffar Jung, a grandson 
of the deceased ruler Muzaffar sought m vain the 
aid of the Mahrattas, but Chanda Sahib with w horn 
he happened to form a friendship 
urged the invitation of French assis- 
tance Dupleix readil}^ acquiesced, 
and the triumvirate began their 
operations by falling on Anwar-ud- 
din, whom tj^ey defeated at Ambur in 1749 The old 
Nawab was killed and Chanda Sahib was proclaimed 
Nawab of the Carnatic This battle is interesting as 
marking the first success of Bussy, a Frenchman who 
attained within a few years extraordinary power in 
India He was a most skilful leader, and commanded 
the French forces at Ambur 
Threatened with this dangerous combination, which 
was bound eventually to be turned against them, the 
English prepared to take the field They sent home 
urgent appeals for help, and meanwhile met Nazir 
Jung’s request for aid by a contin- 
gent under Major Lawrence Assis- 
tance was also sent to Mahommed 
All, the sdn of Anwar-ud-din, now proclaimed Nawab 
by Nazir Jung For the moment events went lavour- 
ably with the English and their allies Chanda Sahib 
wasted time in a futile attack on Tanjore A Mah- 
ratta force came to support Nazir Jung, and the oppo- 
nents were completely routed near Pondicherry 
Chanda Sahib fled southward, and Muzaffar fell within 


Alliance between 
Dupleix, M u 2 a ff a r 
Jung and Chanda 
bahib 


Battle of Atyibur, 

1749 


a few months into the hands of Nazir Jung (1749), bo\ - . 
c\er, the battles were again turned Uupicix by a pro- 
cess of astute intrigue had nearly won over Nazir Jung 
to his terms, v hen the rosassimtion 
Rmi coiimon of of the Ni/aiii placed the French 

Mali rati ns, Muzafiar, Oil the throne 

Nizir Jung and Mo i o ' i 1 m 

hammed All (Jan ,i75o) \s meanwhile Mo- 

hammed Ml Ind qinrrellcd with 
the English, ind w is subseqiicntl^wlcfcatcd by Bussy 
at Puinr, Chanda Sahib was restored to the throne 
of \rcot and Diiplcix liad the satisfaction of seeing 
both his lilies triumphant That Muzaffar died after 
enjoying his power but for one single month mattered 
not at all, for Bussv secured the succession for his 
own nominee, Salabat Jung, a Noungcr son of the old 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bussj now cstab- 
Dupicix ind his lilies hshcd hiinsclf it Haiderabad v ith 
triumphini, 1750 i a bod\ of French troops, and he 
rapidh realized for himself the 
position of a dictator in the Deccan But Du- 
plcix's lord-j)aramountc\ was destined to be short- 
Ined, and before the 3ear 1751 was out, the tide began 
to turn In Juh 1751 the English were m a critical 
situation, clinging supinely to their forts at Madras 
and Fort St Da\Kl, while French influence o\ersprcacl 
the Deccan But the new Go\crnor, Mr Saunders, in- 
augurated a period of intense actnitv He resumed 
negotiations witli Molnmmed Mi, who was now hold- 
ing Tnchinopol3’^ against Clianda Saliib’s superior 
forces, and he despatched reinforcements to Moham- 
med’s aid Abo^c all, he rapicll) altered the com- 
iflexion of affairs b) entrusting Robert Cine with an 
independent command Cine had been in India si\ 
3Tars and was ^till under twcnt3’’ \cars of age Begin- 
ning his career as a * writer’ or junior clerk of the Com- 
pan3, he had \oluntcercd at the 
outbreak of hostilities fi\e 3 ears 
gre^t ^ bcfore and had distinguished him- 

self in the defence of Fort St 
David during the first Carnatic AVar Now, when des- 
perate efforts to rehe\e Tnchmopol3" seemed m \am. 
Cine suggested a bold dnersion on Arcot, the capital 
of the Law at Should tlie attack be successful, the 
pressure on Tnchinopolv would almost certainl}'’ be 
lightened Events proved the truth of these predic- 
tions , with a ternbl3^ insuflicient force Cine started 
on the road to fame He had 200 Europeans and 300 
sepo3^s with onl3'’ eight officers, onh^ two of whom had 
smelt powder But the speed of his movements took the 
garrison of Arcot by surprise It fled panic-stricken, 
and the fort was occupied without a blow Clive 
instantly put the untenable for- 
Robert Clive si\es the tress into a state of defence, sur- 
situation prised and defeated the fugitive 

garrison, w'hich had encamped out- 
side, and calmly awaited the forces wffiich Chanda 
Sahib was certain to despatch Tnchmopoly was re-^ 
lieved by this audacious attack upon the capital, for 
Chanda Sahib sent a powerful force under his son to 
attack the English adventurer This force was sw'^ol- 
len to 10,000 men before it reached Arcot For fift3^ 
days Clive deprived of provisions, defended the crum- 
bling walls of Arcot against a foe twenty times his supe- 
rior in number The heroic defence induced a Mah- 
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rattta Chief to bring assistance, with the result tint 
. * not onh was the siege raised but 

1 u,thcr of enabled to sally forth 

» and beat the encim in i couple 
of pitched battles (17S1) The defence of \rcot com- 
plcteh turned the scale Law rence now joined Ch\ t 
with reinforcements \nd the English proceeded to 
the relief of Trichinopoh The rrcnch and their ilhcb 
were forced to relinquish the siege thc\ were then 
manceinred into animpobsible position and surrendered 
nnconditionallN finalh, Chanda 
Relief of ijjchinopoN Sahib was murdcrcd and Moham- 
nicd Ml, the British protege, be- 
came incontestaliK \awab of the Carnatic Duplcix 
indeed conln\cd to ha\c himsdf nominated as 
\awab In the Niram through Buss\*s influence 


were at peicc in Europe Louis and lus advisers 
had no wish for another European 
nctior var, and the superiority of (lie 

Enghsli sea-power w^as a cuisc of 
Itgitimatc fear to France Taking all these reasons 
in comlMuation the French ministry were amply 
jnstilicd m ordering a return to a peaceful com- 
mercial pohcN m India, and in making good that de- 
cision In the recall of Dupleix himself The great 
French tmpirc-builder returned liomc to be treated 
with ignommv and to die in po\crtv ten ^ears later and 
the new French Governor concluded a treaty of peace 
with the English in India on the basis of abslcntiort 
from territorial aggrandizcmoiit It is clear that the 
wider mteresls of the French nation required a change 
of pohc\ in India, and it is equally clear that so long as 
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and continued the struggle with great activity, but 
the events of 1752 had made plain the ultimate result 
Bussy was powerful enough at Haicierabacl, and had 
received a grant of the Northern Sircars for the pay- 
ment of his troops But he constantly urged Duplei\ 
to make peace, as the Carnatic was steadily falling 
under the influence of the English, and French prestige 
was sinking mto nothingness At last the authorities 
at Fans mterv^ened Millions of francs were being dis- 
gorged without effect, and the French Company was 
* ^ , ,, , confronted with financial ruin 

“^^^754^^ ^ * Duplcix attempted to disguise the 
real condition of his finances, and 
lavished m abundance from his priv''ate store Diplo- 
macy came to the aid of finance m dictating a cessa- 
tion of hostilities The English Government urged 
by their Company, were remonstrating against the 
continuance of this struggle while the two nations 


England held command of the sea, Duplei\^s schemes, 
however briihant, were doomed to 
ultimate failure France, situated 
as she then was in Europe, could 
not hav'c supplanted Enghnd in India, and therefore 
it IS untrue to say that her ultimate faihue resulted 
from the recall of Dupleiv when he was on the threshold 
of success Dujflcix was not on the verge of triumph 
the genius of Clivc had arisen to thwart his schemes, 
and the tide had distinctly turned against him 
French historians are ccrtaml}^ justified m attacking 
the French Government under Louis XY It was no- 
toriously bad, and all along bhowcel itself incapable of 
consistently supporting the efforts of Frenchmen m 
India But the single act of Duplci\’‘s lecall did not 
destroy French hopes in India If the English in the 
Carnatic were not superipr, tliey wcic at least more 
strongly and consistently supported from home, and 
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they were backed a supcnonU of sci-pov cr v Inch prLhmjiur\ to in} nulunni, 1 rtuch s in hidn 

in the long run dclermintb the success of all coloni/ing I ilh v tin son of an < \ Ini Inshm irr \ ni in of im- 

schemes * (jiustioncd \ dour, lu vis m tin v ords of tin French 

Despite the trcal\ of peace in 175 j dcsuUor\ skir- Munsttr D \rg' nson *' i hoidn uImI stihmcVfd rnir- 
inishmg continued to take place ind ii seemed is d tinot ’ sr^ncrheiring uid i tell* ihil Iv ^ is con- 

Fiench and English could not laeptaceabh suit In st mlh lumjjf n d in tlie instihordin ilion of his n 

bide upon the Coromandel Coast Ihcn m 1756 canu men, and iht rup of niU\i'> v In ♦ mo^t s irrMi jm- 
the outbreak of the se\en \cars v \r u\ Furopi )udice‘> lu < outempimunU u,non d 

France uuuiseU joined the co di- I dl\ irri\nl in India in tht spr nc, of ^75'^ Nnd 
Lilly S Cvpcd.uon 10 tiou brought together In Marn ^ Uun- " lu hUmi, mil the <\ 

indunnd Its object 1 hcrcsa of Austn i to partition the pnhtion irn nn dnnh lo^t Irnn» 

dominions of her arch-cneiu} , Frotl- the fiinst (»pportumt\ In 175^1 ok urr#d tlu iiittl 

enck the Great of PriiSbia Enghnd sided vith I red- upon tlv Liudish in iinuMl In ^urij ud I)o\ hh am! 

enck, and the list act m the long struggle heuveeu the lie'll troop-, of tlu (oiupun ha<l hnn <h -^pateh' d 

France and England nov begin \s before Europe v as under Ch\t to tlu issmt mci of I ort Wilhirn flu 
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SoeTn-n\ST Virw or tui Kock of T^Ic^J^opoe^ 
r rom a patnim« by Thomas Darnells^ /-^gS 

not the only scene of activity, for the war was carried Madras President and lus Council, know mg as thev did 
into India and \menca A regular military e\pedi- that a French cvpedition was under preparation for 
the Comte de Lally was despatched to India India, deliberately and with rare patriotism denuded 
The object of the French Government being rather to themselves of protection in order to sa\e their countr}- 
foster commerce and to harass the English than to men m Bengal Had Lally armed 

found a dominion Lally received instructions to up- T'hc fi\ourabk oppor twehe months earlier than he did, 
root the English settlements, but not to penetrate tlie English m the Carnatic would* 

miand, or to participate in the quarrels of the native have been sore beset But by April 1758 the Black 
princes That is, he was definitely w^arnecl against re- Hole had been a\enged, Phssey had been won the 
wting to the system of Dupleix, and there is no doubt French had been expelled from Bengal and the 
that the destruction of the English must have been the English had become masters of the pro\ mce 

Clive was now’’ able to assist Madras inateriallv lu men 

*See A/ahans Influence of Se'wosver on Hmory nncl Lv'^ll s money Lally’s first act WMS tO besiege and take 

Dommjon jn India chs V & VI Fort St David As the civil authorities of Pondicherry 
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(iV)uld not, or \\oulcl not, pro\ide the necessary" funds, 
Lally sought the sincus of war b} 
attack on the Raja of Taujorc, 
a debtor of the French Company 
Recalled In the arrnal of a British fleet before his 
operations n ere completed he m \ am urged the French 
Vdmiral to attack the British ships, and then ])ro- 
ceeded but without sufficient supplies to his ultimate 
goal the siege of Madras Buss\^ was summoned from 
Haiderabad and not wishing to risk the pcualt} of 
insubordination, obcNcd the summons, therein risking 
the loss of his jiosition alread\ ass^nlcd as it v as, ^it 
the Nizam’s Court The \car 1759 
Hut fills in pc of brought nothing but disaster 

Madras resisted \ two months siege 
md a British squadron armed m the nick of time as 
Lalh was about to storm the town He retired hastih 
to Pondichcrr}% lca\ mg main guns behind (Feb 1759) 
\boutthe same time Cine’s gi nius was 'isscrtmg itself 
m the north Buss\ ’s departure from Haiderabad had 
withdrawn his support from the North^'m Sircars, and 
an expedition from Bcngil under Colonel Forde rapidly 
brought them into English hands 
n»e Lnciisiitipiurc Misulipataiu, the most important 

Nnr.h„nS.rc.rs 

the \17am, deserting Buss\ , made an alliance with the 
British, to \ horn he formalh handed o\cr the territories 
in question This was the penal t\ paid bj Lalh forwith- 
dravingBuss\ from Haiderabad The \ aluc of Cine’s 
position m Bengal was again felt the same \ear \ 
bnlhant officer, Colonel Ejrc Coote, was sent down 
to take charge of the operations m the Carnatic Coote 
carried the Fort of Wandewash, and Lallv m his 
attempt to rccaiiturc it, had to fight 
mule of Wnmkw'i'^b, the battle of that name The battle 
was both contested, and was not- 
able from Lalh attempt to lead a charge of European 
ca\alry * But the Mctor\ of Coote was complete and 
Bussy was captured Wandewash was a most fatal 
reverse to the French They could no longer hold the 
open counlr^b and their strong places were lost one 
after another No French fleet assisted the despairing 
efforts of Lally, but a British squadron arrived to help in 
the blockade of Pondicherry Insufficiently garrisoned 
and ammunitioned, the capital of 
French settlements surrendered 
' in January' 1761 and Lally himself 

w as taken prisoner 1 he humiliation of the French w as 
complete Though by the peace of Pans m 1763 their 
trading stations were restored, thc}^ were dismantled and 
rendered unfit for military purposes French prestige 
was ruined and the English were in undisputed posses- 
sion of the field By conquests in India, as m America, 

Peace of Pin, i-6a England had reached 

Peace of I ir.„ .,63 

India Company was dissolved m 1770 During the 
* \mencan war of Independence the French Government 
attempted a diversion upon the 
Indian coasts in concert with Haider 
Ah, but the French lacked hai hours 
or roadsteads, ind British power was loo firmly con- 


♦ It \\a«; first timi* thil I nropcan ciMliy had been {*niplo>efl >n 
Indn 


Rt i<ons for 
full rr in InrJn 
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solidatcd m the north to fear any purely naval attack 
in the south \gain, twenty years later, Napoleon’s 
intrigues with our enemies m India caused difficulties 
and hcart-bcarchmgs, but IU3 direct inv asion by the 
lutocrat of France was rendered impossible by the 
lack of sca-po\ cr 

It was Britain s command of the sea which had 
turned the scale m the sc\en \carb* war both m India 
and in \mcrica \dd to that the immense import- 
ance of the recent conquest of Bengal whence sinew^s 
of war could be drawn, the presence of Clive at Calcutta 
and the disco\cr\ of a talented commander m Eyre 
Coote and we shall not be at a loss to account for the 
final overthrov of French aspira- 
tions m India Had France devoted 
her energies solch to colonial con- 
quest her o\ erthrow m ght hav c been more doubtful 
But the European v ar itself a fiilurc, was the death- 
blow to her iiopcs abroad No nation can afford to 
scatter her energies least of all a nation so miserably 
insolvent and misgo\crncd as the France of Louis 
Qiimzc France still retains a few settlements m India, 
clref of which is Pond cherry But they are peaceful 
commercial stations ,not verv productive to France, and 
in no V dangerous to England From 1763 onwards 
the task <if the British in India was to gam asccndanc^^ 
over the native powcr-i The last European nv^al had 
been overthrov n and the native aspirants for dominion 
V ere either too \ oak or too disunited to make doubtful 
the ultimate triumph of British arms How the East 
India Comjiau}" were led, often against their will, 
gcncralK m self-defence, to embark on cxtensiv’^e 
schemes of Indian conquest will bcT related in the 
follow mg sections 


(11) The Conquest or Bevgvl 
It was in Bengal that the British first directly waged 
war upon a \ali\c State In the South of India the 
cncm\ hid been a European power, and the British 
had merely imitated French methods m order to ov^or- 
throw the French The}’’ had as- 
ibnRii tbr P1S1CM sistcd oiic or olhcr of the rival 
prcom,i!csronmin' facHons of ccrtim I^atne States, 
and when successful had come out 
of the contest as the power behind the throne in 
the Carnatic But thc}^ had declared no v\ar upon 
any unquestioned Native authorit}^ m order to 
acquire dominion In Bengal they v\erc led by 
the force of circumstances to declare wnr upon the 
legitimate ruler of the State, but although the act 
led eventually to dominion, it was only undertaken in 
levcnge for insults received Not only was the con- 
quest of Bengal histoncallj^ the first direct British con- 
quest of a Native State m India, but geographically 
it was the first step towards extended dommion Ben- 
gal was the most indefensible of Indian frontiers, while 
it was the richest and most covetable property It 
also afforded the easiest approach to the great northern 
plains cind the capitals of the Mogul Empiie For a 
maritime people it was the most useful base m India 
Hindustan was m the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury so disunited and jjohtically unstable that the 
Brilisli might have marehed to the conquest of the 
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Mogul Empire— such of it as remained— and Oudh, 
almost directl} after their conquest of Bengal But 
for sufficient reasons Clive decided against such a 
policy Bengal, howevei, remained in British hands 
though nominal^ under native rule How and ^vhy 
this domination*^ was brought about must now be 
briefly recorded 

While the first and second acts of the Anglo-French 
duel were taking place in the Carnatic, the French 
and British factories at Chandernagore and Fort 
William remained amicably side by side, pre\ entcd by 
the strong hand of Aliverdi Khan from extending their 
conflict to Bengal But in 1756 Aliverdi was succeed- 
ed by his grandson and adopted son Mirza ^lahmoud 
commonl}’^ known as Suraj-ud-Dowlah This 3^outli of 
seventeen years, says Orme, * * had discovered the most 

VICIOUS propensities, at an age 
Suraj)ii^Dauiah^, Na\\ab only follies are expcctod 

from princes It was one of 

the amusements of his childhood to torture birds and 
animals, and taught by his minions to regard himself 
as of a superior order of beings, his natural cruelty 
hardened by habit, rendered him as insensible to the 
sufferings of his own species as of the brute creation 
in conception he was not slow , but absurd , obstinate, 
sullen, and impatient of contradiction but, notwith- 
standing his insolent contempt of mankind, innate 
cowardice and the confusion of his ideas, rendered 
him suspicious of all who approached him, excepting 
his favourites, who were buffoons and profligate men, 
raised from menial servants to be his companions 
with these he lived in every kind of intemperance and 
debauchery, an?l more especially m drinking spirituous 
liquors to an excess, which inflamed his passions, and 
impaired the little understanding with which he was 
born Add to these defects that he was extraordin- 
arily avaricious and vain of his authority, and it is easy 
to see that the British in Bengal might expect trouble 
By the Imperial Firman of 1717 the British en]oyed 
trading rights in Bengal which the French and the 
Dutch did not possess These rights had been, on the 
wffiole, respected by Aliverdi Khan, but the new ruler 
neither intended to respect the British nor his nominal 
master the Great Mogul He, immediately after his 
accession ordered the British to demolish their forti- 
fications, but trusting rather to 

He ^uempts to expel force than diplomacy, followed up 
1756 tne demand ot marching upon 

Calcutta The fort, known as 
Fort William, was ill-suited for defence and incom- 
petently held It rapidly fell into the hands of the 
despot, wffio celebrated the success by the ghastly 
tragedy of the Black Hole f Before proceeding to tell 
of the punishment which befell him for the atrocious 
act it IS desirable to pause and inquire what, if any, 
show of reason, Sura]-ud-Dowlah had for declaring 
war upon the British 

The general cause of the war may be described 
as discontent of the Hindus with the Mohammedan 
government under whose tyranny they groaned 


^ Ormes Hindustan Bk VII Ornies account of the conquest of 
Bengal and the wars in the Carnatic iS \er> detailed and valuable 
t I or a MVid account of this tragedy see Macaulaj s Essay on Clive 


Caiisrs of (lie war 


Hindus looked to the Europe ms for a dchverci, 
thereby exasperating Suraj-ud-Dowhh against the 
British, who were the most jiowerful Europeans m 
Bengal The particuhir reasons 
animating the despot m his attack 
were vaiiit} and avarice He imagined himself 
slighted b}^ the British, and the exaggerated reports 
of their wealth roused his greed His pretexts v ere 
(a) that the British had made fortifications contrai^^ 
to the established laws of the countr}^ (Z>) That they 
had abused the prn ilegcs of trade granted In the 
Firman (c) That Ihc}^ had protected his subjects 
against him The second of these accusations con- 
tained some show of truth, and in the first matter the 
British had undeniabl}^ disobc^'cd the orders of Mncrdi 
and his successor, but rather as a 
Sunj ud Dowhh’s protection against the French and 

preitxis for nifick the Mahrattas than m defiance 

of the iSatne Go^crnment The 
Nawab then had some show of reason, “but where he 
displayed his folly was in resorting to such Molent 
means for reducing to submission a useful people, 
whom his grandfather had alw a^'s been able to manage 
bv much milder measures, and in pubhch exhibiting 
his own contempt for law and order by claiming the 
right to abrog itc the Firman granted his own master, 
the Emperor of Delhi That is, he threatened to 
expel the British completely from his country if they 
did not instantly pull down their fortifications, and b} 
his seizure of Calcutta he vainl} hoped that they would 
lake flight never to return But his rashness and in- 
justice speedil^^ recoiled upon his 
The mwib sue own head An expedition under 
e“ped'tion'uom“M-ld^ Clive and Admiral AVatson was 
Jan —I eb , 1757 despatched from I\Iadras, although 
that colon}'’ could ill spare either 
Fort William was recovered, and the Nawab’s 
forts in the neighbourhood were captured, while the 
forces of the prince scattered before the invaders 
Suraj-ud-Dowdah thereupon collected a great army and 
advanced on Calcutta, only to retreat to his capital at 
Murshidabad after an indecisive engagement He 
then made a treaty with the Company restoring their 
possessions and promising compensation But he 
secretly entered upon intrigues with the French at 
Chandernagore and with Bussy at Haiderabad Clive 
under pretext of the recentty de- 
Chardern^gor^^TpV^ Anglo-Freiich war proceed- 

ed against Chandernagore, cap- 
tured it, and thereby warned Bussy off from interven- 
tion in Bengal Still the Nawab’s intentions w^ere 
manifestly sinister, and something more had to be 
done to secure the safety of Calcutta before Clive and 
his troops could return to Madras to face the imminent 
arrival of Lally At this crisis the Nawab’s disaffected 
ministers and courtiers solved the difficulty b}'’ pro 
posing the deposition of the tyrant wuth British aid t 
Mir Jaffar, the Commander-m-Chief, was the prospec- 
tive candidate of the conspirators Clive eagerly 
entered upon communications with the plotters 
through a wealthy and unscrupulous Hindu, Ami 
Chand, known to Europeans as Omichand This 


* Bengal in i7i:;6— 7 Indian Record Senes S C Hill Iniioduction 
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crafty intriguer, as greedy of wealth as the Nauab 
^ ^ ^ himself, threatened on the e\ c 

of the action to re\cal the plot 
unless a sum equivalent to a million 
sterling were guaranteed him But his silence was in- 
dispensable, and his demand was more than audacious 
Hence Clive, with the approval of his colleagues save 
one, stooped to meet Omichand on his own ground 
Then took place the famous affair of the double treat}^ 
^ ^ a no more disgraceful act, and fai 

Onucbaiid more defensible in its motnes 

than the double Trcat\' of Dover 
executed b}^ Charles II and his cabal to decen c h s ow n 
subjects The traitor was shown a red document con- 
taining the terms of the treaty and the promise to jiay 
him blackmail. Admiral Watson’s signature — for lie 
refused to sign and authorised the others to do as they 
pleased — being counterfeited at the base The real 
treaty on white paper omitted the obnoxious clause and 
was not made known to Omichand 

Matters being thus arranged, Clive changed his 
. friendly tone towards the Nawab 

N^wib "^ ^nto one of thinly veiled hostihtv 
Announcing his approach to i\Iur- 
shidabad to consult the Durbar on the subject of British 
complaints not yet satisfied, he marched upcountr}' 
with his army, and the Nawab set fort^ to meet him 
Clive had only i,ioo Europeans, twice that number of 
sepoys and ten guns Should the conspirators, and 
above all Mir Jaffar with his troops break their pro- 
mises, the small British force might be defeated, and 
defeat meant annihilation But retreat meant the 
abandonment ^f British security in Bengal, and Clive 
marched on against the advice of his Council of war 
Battle of Pia^sej , forces met at Plassey, fift} 

1737 thousand men against three thou- 

sand In the historic engagement 
w^hich followed (June 23) Mir Jaffar played no part, 
but the odds were still ten to one, and the Nawab was 
well served hy a band of French artillery men CIu e's 
tactics were at first defensive Next an advance w as 
made against the French battery, which wasthrowmout 
of action The battle concluded with a general British 
advance, aij,d an assault upon the enemy’s fortified 
camp, followed immediately by their total rout The 
Nawab had himself fled earlier m the afternoon, and 
the flight of his army followed so rapidly on the British 
advance that the casualties w^ere but five or six hundred 
on the Nawab’s side, only seven on fhe British 
The worthlessness of the Nawab’s troops was 
significantly proved they were little more than a 
rabble of hired free lances, no more devoted to their 
paymaster than the Italian Condoiieii of the 15th 
century, and fai more incapable on the field of 
u not until the Mahrattas and the forces 

of Haider \h ^\ere encountered that the British 
met withfoemen worthy of their steel 

Mir Jaffar despite his failure to give active fissist- 
M,r Jaffar becomes fnce at Plassej , was now elevated 
Nawab to the Ma^iiud, and the ^:r-Nawab 

was murdered by Mir Jaffar ’s son 
The British were virtually lords in Bengal, and Clive’s 
prestige was undisputed throughout the country 
The Emperor at Delhi wis^at the time in the hands 


of \hmcd Abdali* and could not interfere , tl a 
Trench had no power of opposition ^in Bengal, and 
, „ , the iidlncs were dehghtcd For 

1*760 Clue, now appomtcd«^ Goternor 

of Calcutta, jirotcctcd the people 
agunst the rapacit} of the new Navab and kept 
the realm m jieacc \ threatened m\asion of the 
Nawab of Oudh it the cud of 1757 v as quelled b}’* 
the mere terror of Clive’s name v hen it v 
icncwcd in 1759 in conjunction v ith Shah Mam, the 
heir of the Mogul, (Inemarch- 
ln\nsions of N^W U) of 0(1 400 milcs m 23 (h\S tO tilt 
Oulilj incl ilu Dinch relief of Patna, and qiiickl} scat' 
tered the foe when agaui the 
Dutch, following uiion iiUngucs v ith the perfidious 
Mir Jaffar, made a hostile demonstration on the Jlugli, 
Clive promptl} contn\cd their o\ erthrow bj land ancl 
sea The Dutch at Chinsura, like the French at 
Chandernagore, ne\er again hampered the British in 
Bengal ^^lth all these pre-occupations in the newl}- 
acquired pro\ mcc ( li\ e could afford to despatch ex- 
peditions to the Northern Sircars and to Madras 
Colonels Fordo and Cootc, together with the men and 
supplies furnished from Bengal, rendered incalculable 
service in the final struggle against the French Vfter 

exertions Cine needed rest, 
Dep,r.nr^orane returned to England early m 

1760 He was away fnc years 
and his absence from Bengal during that jienod was 
infinitely regrettcable 

It has been related how the western frontier of the 
prov nee, that is the part of Behar round about Patna 
had been threatened by the appearance of the Alogul 
hcir-ajiparent in 1759 Immediatel} aften\ards on 
the murder of his father Ghaz’ Shah Mam became 
Emperor But the presence of 
^^*^*^1^7*60^5'’*'”’ Mahrattas in the north rendered 
' ^ his capital insecure While the 

campaign which culminated in Pampat was deciding 
the fortunes of Northern India, Shah Alam attempted 
to found a basis for his power in Behar and Bengal, and 
started collecting revenue in Behar Whatever theore- 
tical right he had, Mir Jaffar with 
Contests with ihe the support of the English deter- 
mined to oppose him 1 he army of 
the Nawab and a *mall British con- 
tingent marched west and defeated the Em})eror in a 
couple of engagements (1760) Reinforced by a hundred 
Frenchmen under an adventurer, the Chevalier Law, 
Shah Mam then laid siege to Patna, but a small body 
of European mfantrj^ from Murshidabad utterly 
routed the Imperial army after a cross-country 
march of extraordinary rapidity Still another defeat 
was necessary before the persistent Emperor was 
compelled to evacuate the country ^gain in the 
following year he returned to the encounter, but 
was overthrown at Suan or Behar, and allowed 
to depart, weary of the hopeless struggle, into Hin- 
dostan Delhi was now cleared of Mahrattas, but the 
unfortunate Emperor fell into the hands of the ambi- 
tious Nawab Vizier of Oudh, who kept him for some 

* Technicdl > Pre ideiit Uen^c the term Presidenc) for the lerntorx 
under the 'imhorit\ of the President md his Council 
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Battle of Bu\ar, 
1764 


3^eais in honourable confinement * The ruler of Oudh, 
Shuja-ud-Dowlah bv name, was himself shortly brought 
into contact with the growing British power After 
Mir Jahar's dethronement Mu 
M,r Kas.ms aihance Kasim, his successor, had also 
\siih Oudh, 1763 quanelled with his masters and 
had sanctioned a brutal massacre 
of Europeans at Patna Fleeing from the avenging 
columns, he took refuge m Oudh, and obtained the 
support of the Nawab Viziei The British appeared 
shortly on the frontier and after some indecisive oper- 
ations and the occurrence of the first sepoy mutiny, 
the allies were signally defeated 
at Buxar in October 1764 The 
British Commander, Major (after- 
wards Sir Hector) Munro followed up the victory by 
the capture of \llahabad, where the Emperor, now 
released from his vassalage to Shuja-ud-Dowlah, w^as 
installed as a British pensioner The Nawab Vizier 
underwent a final defeat at Cawmpore m the follow- 
ing \ear, and the Mahrattas under Holkar, who w^ere 
assisting him were driven across the Jumna These 
campa gns contain some of the most brilliant exploits 
m the British m litary annals, and they could easily 
have been followed up by the complete subjugation 
of Hindostan proper, so distracted w'^as the state of the 
country, and so great the prestige of the invaders 
But Cli\e returned to India at the time, and decided 
that further conquests were undesirable Home poli- 
tics m England rendered Crown 
Clive’s settlement of government in India impossible 
foreign policy, 1765 as yet, nor could ihe Companv 
^ undertake wnder governing res- 
ponsibilities until Its constitution should be thoroughly 
remodelled E\en m Bengal it had failed miserably, 
and there can then be little question that Cbve's settle- 
ment of the foreign relations of Bengal w^as wise f Com- 
merce could not be abandoned for conquest Clive 
met the Emperor m person, and re eived the Diwant 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa The authority of the 
Mogul, \erv mportant still m India, was also obtained 
to the separation of the Carnatic from the Nizamis 
dominions and to the British occupation of the Sircars 
Next the Nwab of Oudh was attached to English in- 
terest by an alliance Not even a part of Oudh w^as 
annexed, but it was made into a buffer State between 
Bengal and the northern ^Mahrattas Clive, m fact, 
introduced into India the principle of the balance of 
power, which ruled the politics of Europe m the i8th 

TH. ^‘^^turv As Smdhia and Holkar 

The Bihnce of Power ^ ere to be balanced by Oudh m 

the north, so was the Peishwa to 
be balanced bv the Nizam m the Deccan In both 
cases Mohammedan was to watch Hindu Fmalty, the 
Bhonala of Berar was to be conciliated Onssa had 
practicalh fallen into his hands ten 3^ears before, 


But two diMricts were ir'tnjferred to Sh'vh AHm for his mainlen'tnc.e 
The «ihrunktn Lmpire— -v terruor> now much sm'vlk’- than Oudh—was it 
the time minapetl b> i RohilU Afghin placed m power b\ Ahmed 
\bdih The incufMons o! Sikhs and Hts scircel) made restoration 
desirable to Shah Alam, even had it l>een possible 
t Tltc txnglul Cham of events which preceded Chves settlement of 
foreign affnrs are well related b) GtU m his standard historv and usefully 
summan ed b) Jicet e lahis Fall of ih. Moghal Empire, Ch I In matteis 
of fact such as these Gill is a trustworthy guide 


and Cilve wisely refrained from interfering with th2 
Bhonsla’s collection of revenue that province 
despite its inclusion m the Imperial Firman Onssa 
did not come under British rule until 1803 
Domestic problems no less pressing awaited the 
returning statesman During the absence of Clive 
the Company's affairs had fallen into incapable and 
inexperienced hands The position of the British m 
Bengal was anomalous and ill-defined The Nawao 
of Bengal, like the Nawab of the 
Anomalous position Camatic, was m practice the ser- 
Bengal vaut of the Company s servants, 

but the Company had not yet 
legally acquired sovereign rights The representatives 
of the Company were now advisers who could compel 
obedience, but their new dominion was not 3^et author- 
ized by the titular sovereign, the Delhi Emperor 
In effect their position w’as even more awkward and 
anomalous than that of the British m Egypt at the 
beginning of their occupation But the experience of 
Empire has now made a practicable course of policy 
m such circumstances easy of attainment , m 1760 the 
early British Empire-builders lacked the experience, 
and were confronted with new problems quite beyond 
their skill The case was complicated by the osten- 
sible aims of the Companv , it existed to make money, 
not to govern subject peoples Hence nothing m the 
form of an avowed dominion was claimed, government 
was left entirely to the native ruler and the officers of 
the Companj^ most of them be xt noticed, merchants 
by profession, devoted themselves 
to amassing the fortunes which their 
new supremacy brought within 
their reach The position offered immense tempta- 
tions, and the Company's servants scandalously 
abused their position The}^ entered largely upon 
pn\ ate trading, and claimed for themselves the trade 
privileges and exemptions which belonged by right 
only to the Company m its corporate capacity Even 
the Company's native agents asserted a right to 
these exemptions, and shielded behind their masters 
used every kind of extortion and oppression Mean- 
while Alir Jaffarwas bound by treaty to pay heavy 
compensation for the losses undergone by the 
Company at the hands of his predecessor, and for 
the subsequent war expenditure He was also to 
receive British troops whenever he should acquire 
them at his owm cost The Company thereupon 
garrisoned Bengal with their own men, British and 
Native, well paid from the Nawab's treasury, 
while the ruler himself had not wherewithal to 
pay the expenses of his government or to satisfy 
his own troops Finally the Council at Calcutta, not 
realising that the blame of the 
Nawab's insolvency was their 
own, deposed him for inability 
to pay their claims, and placed his son-m-law^ 
Mir Kasim, upon the throne The new Nawab found 
the position no less intolerable, but he was a man 
of spirit and determination He privately 
drilled an army of sepoys on the Company's model, 
and awaited an opportunity to assert himself 
A quarrel shortly arose between ^Iir Kasim and the 
head of the English factory at Patna, Mr Ellis 
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Clive's domestic solii 
tion during his second 
Governorship, 


Ellis behaved unjustifiably, as well as rashly, and 
was imprisoned by his liege lord 
The Company then made war on 
Mir Kasim, who, after defeat, 
took refuge with the Nawab of Oudh, and helped 
to bring about that war of which the battle of 
Buxar was the chief landmark 
Jaffar was now created 

Nawab, and when he died in 
1765, was succeeded by an infant son 
Meanwhile Clive returned armed with plenar3r 

authority to deal with the situa- 
tion His foreign policy we have 

already noticed , his domestic 

settlement was equally rapid 
The Company's servants were forbidden to receive 
presents, or to carry on private trade, and their native 
agents were to cease trading 
under colour of the Com- 
pany’s authority Some, 
though insufficient, increase 
of salar}^ was granted m com- 
pensation Similarly the 
military ceased to enjoy that 
extra pay which they had 
received since Plassey, but 
which had been in intention 
nothing but a temporary 
grant N aturally these 
measures provoked the most 
violent opposition But 
Clive was a man of iron 

resolution, and no obstacles 
could bend his will Some 
control was thus effected 
over the Company ’ s servants, 
and some of the most glaring 
abuses w ere suppressed 
Next Clive obtained from 
Shah Alam a grant of the 
Diwani — or financial manage 
ment of * ‘ the Subahs of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa,” 
condition of paying to the 
Emperor twenty-six lacs a 
year The Company thus 
became responsible adminis- 
trators , they w'ere to collect and control the revenues 

The Dewan. granted to ^"4 i"aintain a Standing ariny, 
the Compan> Were to pay the Nawab fifty 

lacs a year to enable him to 
administer justice and maintain a police force These 
measures marked a step forward in the government 
of the province, but they could not be final, for 
they elaborated no permanent constitution So- 
vereignty to be effective must be indivisible, and the 
»sj^stem of dual control now' inaugurated, how'ever 
great an impro\ement on the previous chaos, was 
bound to be fruitful m misgovernment and very 
w'asteful Warren Hastings and Cornwallis had to 
claim the remaining functions of sovereignty for the 
sake of the people and of the Company alike But 
Ui\e had accomplished his part of the work well 
He had removed the most glaring abuses, and left 


The solution not final 



Warren Hastings 


the Company in a position to take their first lesson in 
government Above all, he laid 
down a foreign policy for Bengal 
which was practically adhered to for forty years 
His second period of office closed m 1767, when he 
finally left India He was equall}^ great in states- 
manship and war, and was the virtual founder of 
the Biitish Empire in India The opposition he 
encountered in India had its counterpart at home, 

, and revealed itself in malicious 

^ attempts to arraign his adminis- 

tration after his return to England But Parliament 
decided that he had * ‘ rendered great and meri- 
torious services to his country ” None the less the 
bitterness of his foes told upon him, and he committed 
suicide m 1774 

(III ) Warren Hastings 
AND Parliamentary 
Supremacy 

As soon as Clive's con- 
trolling spirit was removed, 
the dual system he had set 
up brought about a renew'al 
on a minor scale of the evils 
he had come to combat in 
1765 The new system w'as 
manifestly imperfect, and 
could only be kept free of 
grave abuses by an iron will 
and a strong hand The 
Company was under strict 
order from'* London to 
abstain from interference 
with any other branches of 
the administration than the 
revenue and the army 
Even the collection of the 
revenue was made over to 
native officers, who were 
able to impoverish the 
i:)eople at their discretion 
An attempt was then made 
by Verelst, CliVb’s successor, 
to mitigate these evils by 
appointing English officers 
as ” supervisors,” but the 
officers were the boys of the Company’s service, and 
failed to check the prevalent abuses Meanwhile the 
evil was intensified by a return to the habit of private 
money-getting by the members of the Company, even 
The coed,., on of Ben the Councillors themselves 

g'li becomes steadily Then foUowed the great famine of 
1770, which swept away millions 
of the inhabitants Nearly a 
quarter of the land passed out of cultivation, and the 
misery of the people was intensified by the depredations 
of banditti and wild beasts * The Company made 
scandalously poor attempts to relieve the situation, 
and the condition of Bengal was indeed little better, 
if not worse, than it had been under the 

* borne graphic details ill be found in Hunter s 4nnals of Rttral 
Bengal^ a \ery complete stua^" of the local conditions obtaining nl 
the time of the Butisb conquest 
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tyrannical native government before 1756 The chaotic 
state of the country attracted the attention of the 
British Parliament, and it was clear that the Company’s 
position must be placed upon a more regular footing 
As early as 1766 the wealth of the Company had result- 
ed m a law binding the Directors to pay ,^400, 000 annu- 
ally to the Crown But within a 
iew years from that date malver- 
sation and maladministration 
had so sapped the Company’s resources, that not only 
was this tribute not forthcoming, but the Company 
actually approached the British Government for a 
loan (1772) At this time Lord North, himself 
hostile to the Company, ruled both Houses of 
Parliament with undisputed sway The Select 
Committee appointed to investigate the matter con- 
demned the Company in their reports, and the Com- 
mons declared that all acquisitions made undei the 
influence of a military force, or by treaty with foreign 
princes, of right belong to the State The time was 
however, not yet ripe for bringing the Company’s do- 
minions directly under the Crown all that was done 
was to assert Parliamentary supremacy and to give 
the Company its first governing constitution Lord 
North’s Regulating Act of 1773 began what with rela- 
tion to the Bntish possessions in India may be called 
the Period of Acts of Parliament ” From 1600 to 
about 1760 the Company was virtually uncontrolled 
this was the penod of Royal Charters The period of 
.. , control by Parliamentary Act^ 

1773^*’"^ ended with the introduction of 
the Crown Government in 1S58 * 
By the Act of 1773 the administration of Bengal 
was placed on a regular, though exceedingly imper- 
fect, footing A Governor-General and four Coun- 
cillors ^/ere appointed, the first batch were named 
m the Act, but the patronage was to be subsequently 
vested in the Company The supremacy of the 
Bengal Presidency over Bombay and Madras was 
declared, and the Governor-General with his Council 
alone had the power of declaring war and making 
treaties A Supreme Court of Justice, appointed by the 
Cro^vn and independent of local authority, was estab- 
lished m Calcutta, from this Court an appeal lay to 
the King-in-Council That a definite executive 
author! t}'’ should be established in Bengal was a great 
ad\ ance, but the new system was clogged with an 
Defects of the new Unfortunate stipulation that the 
constitution Govemor-General could only 

, exercise a casting vote in case of 

the voting being equal amajorit}^^ of the Council was 
to be the supreme local authority The evil effected 
provision was incalculable Another 
delect V as the ill-defined ]urisdiction of the new Court 
It claimed junsdiction over the whole native popu- 
lation, as also o\er the Company’s seia^ants even in 
their official capacity The judiciary, m other words, 
claimed authority o\er the executive, and denied the 
so\ ereignt}^ of the Council These impracticable 
claims ^'erc eventually defeated, but the attempt to 
make them good hampered the Government most 
disastrously at a time of cnsis 

* d°n„n,on ,n Indn ,s most 

^ati^factoril) handled b> Sir C Ilberi in his Goternment of indta 


The first Governor-General of British India wds 
Warren Hastings, at the time Governor of Bengal 
He had been one of Clive’s right hand men on the 
Calcutta Council, had^* lately done 
^^77^72-^785 good work in Madras, and was 

appointed by the Company Gover- 
nor of Bengal in 1772 He ruled from 1772 
until 1785, for two years as Governor, for 
eleven years as Governor-General Before Lord 
North’s new system came into force in 1774, Warren 
Hastings had already done much His strong arm 
had purged the administration of its most grave abuses, 
the control of the Re\enue Department had been 
removed from Murshidabad to Calcutta, and an efficient 
service of European Collectors organized An import- 
tant addition was made to the machinery of the 
State by the establishment of Courts of Justice with 
European Magistrates (identical with the Collectors) 
in each district, with a Court of Appeal at the Capital 
But criminal jurisdiction both in the district and 
Appeal Courts was still left in the hands of nati\e 
officers The foreign policy of Hastings’ whole regime 
will be dealt with continuously , suffice it to say that he 
carried through the much blamed Rohilla War m his 
capacity of Governor, and that the intrigues at Poona 
which led to the far-reaching First Mahratta War were 
already on foot in 1774 When the new Members of 
Council arrived m October of that year, Hastings 
found himself in a most trying position Three out of 
the four Councillors declared against him and set them- 
selves to frustrate the policy of the Governor-General 
by their insidious coalition Philip Francis, the prob- 
able author of the Junius Letters, was the leader of the 
Triumvirate, Clavering and Monson his unwa\ering 
supporters The fourth and remaining Member, Barwell, 
was consistent!}^ loyal to Has- 
tings, but by the constitution of 
the new Council, the votes of three 
Members were decisive Everything that Hastings 
had done was condemned, everything he tried to do 
was misrepresented and opposed 
Whether their course was reasonable or salutary 
mattered to them little personal hostility completely 
submerged all considerations of public good It is 
apparent that Francis coveted the office of Governor- 
General and expected to satisfy his greed by making 
Hastings’ position untenable The first great differ- 
ence took place in connection with the Nawab of Oudh 
When Shuja-ud-dowlah died m 1775, his mother and 
widow, the famous Begums of Oudh, claimed trea- 
sures and estates to which they had no legal right, 
and without which the New Nawab could not conduct 
his Government or pay his troops Hastings rightly 
supported the Nawab in his claim to the treasure, but 
the Triumvirate out of sheer opposition seconded the 
Begums and guaranteed their 
o°uVh^i78r"’' possession of the property* The< 
sequel is notorious In later 
years, when Hastings had been freed from the tyranny 
of the civilian coalition, the Nawab of Oudh fell into 
arrears with the subsidy paid by him for the support 
of British troops The Nawab needed money and 


’ It >sas on this occasion that the cession of Benares was demanded 


A minority of the 
Council 
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PSastings needed money, hence the Nawab was author- 
ised, nay assisted by the Company's troops, to seize 
the property and treasure ol the Begums Though 
violence had to be resorted to, the Begums obtained 
an abundant pension, and, as we know, bore Hastings 
no grudge for his share m the transaction The obstin- 
acy of the Council was responsible for the non- 
execution of this claim when it had a greater show 
of legality, and the fact that the very existence of 
the British in India was at the time imperilled for 
want of funds may to some extent justify Hastings in 
his action He felt that the interests of his govern- 
ment demanded an arbitrary act, and no thought of 
private obloquy made him hesitate 

Next came a personal attack on Hastings Charges 
of corruption against him were welcomed by the 
Council An old enemy, Nuncomar, came forward 
with a string or concocted 
fables, and the Triumvirate de- 
manded that he should be heard 
before the Council Hastings with dignity refused 
to be arraigned before his own Council, but offered 
to submit the charges to a Committee But an 
unexpected defender appeared in other quarters 
Nuncomar was accused of forgery before the High 
Court by a personal enemy with whom he had carried 
on a private feud for many years The case had 
nothing to do with the charges against Hastings, but 
the defendant was convicted, and as forgery was a 
capital offence according to the English Law of those 
days, executed Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, 
though a friend of Hastings, was not, as had been now 
amply proved, incited by the Governor-General 
Hastings had no connection, open or covert, with the 
trial, it was conducted with absolute fairness and the 
Judges were unanimous in their verdict As even the 
Triumvirate, the friends of the accused, took no steps in 
his favour, the sentence was duly carried out * Still the 
rivalry with the Council continued, and the intestine 
struggle most dangerously hampered Hastings in the 
critical situation caused by the outbreak of the 
Mahratta War However, Monson, one of his 
opponents, died in 1776, and Hastings became at 
length predominant 

For five years he retained the supremacy, f and well 
he needed it, so dark was the honzon, so great the 
difficulties created by the confederation of allies in the 
Deccan, and the administration of affairs in Bengal 
The chief domestic problem which 

':^c contest beUeen remained was the position of the 
the Council and Supreme 1 i. ta j. j. x-u 

Court Supreme Court Its contest with 

the Council consistently hampered 
the work of government, and at last Hastings had 
been constrained to make use of the military in dis- 
regarding the processes of the Court A compromise 
was now made with the Chief Justice, by which an 
'appeal from the Civil Court m the districts should be 


• See MacTulay s 1 ssa> on Warren Hastings He uses the ca&e to 
blacken the name of Hastings and Impey by arguing on a theory of 
probabiiities instead of relying on uell substantiated facts 
fButPranct ^^avslllla thorn m his side Provoked at last beyond 
endurance, Hastings drove him into a duel and wounded him so severely 
that he had to leave for England in 1780 His machinations in England 
were no less malicious and even more disastrous than his opposition 
in Calcutta 


transferred from the Supreme Court to the Company's 
Chief Court, the Sadi Dtwam Adaulaf, Impey a^eemg 
to sit as Chief in this Court in the position of the Com- 
pany’s officer The deadlock was then removed, 
greatly to the advantage of all parties, and especially 
to the people of Bengal 

At the same time Hastings established a Revenue 
Board to enquire into land tenures, with the object of 
devising some systematic assessment of the land tax 
It was not, however, until the time of Cornwallis that 
these inquiries bore fruit in a per- 
Subsidmry alliance manent assessment Freed from 
wit u , 1777 control of an inconsiderate 

opposition, Hastings made tighter the bands which 
had united the British in Bengal with the Nawab of 
Oudh ever since the advisability of such an alliance 
had been laid down by Clive By the new agreement 
which may really be ranked as the first example of our 
‘subsidiary alliances,’ the Nawab was to have “an 
army drilled, officered, controlled and paid by the 
British, who m return were to have the revenues of 
certain districts allotted to them for that purpose ’ ’ 
The dealings of Hastings with another native pnnee 
of north India may here be briefly summarised 
In 1775 Benares had been transferred from Oudh 
to the British on the order of the Council * The land 
lord of the district had thereupon been elevated to 
the title of Raja, and was subject to the usual respon- 
sibilities of a feudatory Nor the least of these 
IS assistance in war whether by armed forces 
or extra pecuniary contributions In 1778 the 
Governor-General was in the greatest difficulties 
to supply funds for the exteil^ive warlike 

operations into which he had 
Chey t the Raja been unwillingly dragged A con- 

° ^ tnbution of five lacs was demand- 

ed from the Raja of Benares, and paid In 1779, it 
was again demanded and paid But further war 
supplies were indispensable, and when the Raja failed 
to provide a contingent of horse, 
1778-9 Hastings, suspecting Mahratta in- 
trigues, felt justified in acting 
with the greatest seventy A fine of fifty lacs was 
demanded, and the Governor-General proceeded to en- 
force it m person The Raja was placed under arrest 
in Benares an insurrection broke out, Hastings 
was nearly captured, and the Raja escaped But 
Hastings* calmness and vigour soon quelled the rising 
hy the aid of British troops, and a new Raja was set 
up Whether Hastings was technically justified in 
proceeding with such severity upon a prince whose 
loyalt}^ had not been disproved, is a moot point, 
according to most moral standards he behaved with 
undue harshness But there is no doubt that his 
harshness subserved the interests of his country, it 
enabled him to fill the Company's coffers, and 
to prosecute vigorously t war which otherwise 
might have had a disastrous result, and indef- 
initely retarded the extension over India of the Pax 
Briianmca t 


* On the death of Shuja nd doulah the cantankerous Council dictated a 
new agreement with his sueccisor, much against Hastings will The 
terms of which the cession of Benar?s was one, wereundul) severe 
t See Keene s Histor),Vol I, p 242 
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An account of W arren 
Hastings’ relations with 
the Native States in- 
volves a brief statement 
of the Company’s exter- 
nal policy immediately 
preceding Hastings’ ac- 
cession to power Cine 
had left Ber gal in a state 
of peace when he retired 
in 1767 ^ladras and the 
Carnatic had been left 
m tranquillity by the 
Peace of Pans m 1763 
Bombay and Surat had 
enjoyed uninteriupted 
freedom from attack 
since the time of Shnaji 
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, j- With the establishment 

by Clive of a sound system of external polic3^ m the 

EMcrnai relations, scene of the -iction 

1767—1785 shifts to the south and west 

The north remained tranquil w ith 
^ight exceptions until the end of the century 
Though the Mahrattas effected the escape of Shah 

General trends of events Alam from Allahabad m 1771 
and placed him as their puppet 
upon the throne of Delhi, their influence m this 
region was hardly yet continuous and dangeious, 
and It was not until the tunc of Wellesley that 
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racovcrcd his lost ground, assumed the offensive, 
and finally dictated terms of peace within sight of 

Madras The war was a blunder 
The treaty ofT,i 769 » the from beginning to end, and the 
c msc of mm:h^subsequenl concluded it was the 

worst mistake of all The ^ladras 
Government bound themselves to assist Haid r in case 
of attack by the Nizam or the Mahrattas, but when m 
the following 3^ear Haider came to blows with the 
Mahrattas, and had the worst of the contest, the 
British, being called upon to assist, refused to interfere 
on the ground that Haider w’^as th'' aggressor 
Whether they were right or wTong, their inability to 
conduct another wa compelled them to observe 
neutrality Haider’s losses in the Mahratta war were 
however the measure of his indignation against the 
British , he never forgave th»m, and he had his 
revenge when si\ 3'ears later h'' entered the great 
anti-British confederation and sernusly jeopa^dis d 
the verv existence of the BntiTjh power in India 

Before Hastings w^as faced w ith Mahratta and 
^lysore troubles, he conducted the famous Rohilla war 
m the north Even that w^ar, however, was suggested 
b}' the Mahratta peril The Rohillas and the Oudh 
Nawab could barelj^hold their own against tne annual 
plundering expeditions of these hardy foes Now the 
independence of Oudh and Rohilkhand w as necessary 
to the security of the British fiontier Accordingly, 
when the ^lahrattas invaded Rohilkhand in 1772, 
the Nawab of Oudh assisted in driving them off, and 
the authorities at Calcutta onl}^ stopped short of 
an actual declaration of war to achieve the same end 
In 1773, however, all three powers co-operated actively, 
and compelled the Mahrattas to 
withdraw The Rohillas had only 
obtained the Nawab’s assistance 
under promise 01 \ subsidy of 40 lacs of rupees, of which 
when the danger had passed awa}% they evaded 
pa^micnt The Nawab Shuja-ud-doulah then resolved 
on the conquest of Rohilkhand, a district which he had 
long co\cted He implored the assistance of the 
British, promising Hastings funds of which the 
CompcUn was then in urgent need, and asserting as a 
pretext that the Rohillas were intriguing w^th the Mah- 
rattas, and w ere thus a common danger to the stability' 
of Oudh and Bengal Hastings acquiesced British 
troops were lent to the Nawab, and Rohilkhand was 
conquered w ith * ‘ gross and su]>crfluous \ lolence ’ ’ 
Ihc affair was hardty creditable to Hastings Doubt- 
less he needed moncN , doubtless the Rohillas w ere 
usurpers, m the strict sense of the term and doubt- 
less the transaction was of a kind common enough in 
India, nor regarded as unjust b\ the Oriental standard 
of state-craft \gain the Rohillas m ght quite concen - 
ahh ha\c joined the Mahrattas and thereb\ ha\e 
brought the ‘iafeU of the British dominion into danger 
y But no sped lie charge could be brought against them 
and cxpcdicnc\ is not the sole principle of action in 
« , , ,, international relations \gam 

HisimRs nciion Rohiiias wcrc no more usurp- 

ers than the British themsehes 
or the \awal> of Oudh himself for technicalh all those 
princes and rulers who claimed independence on the 
break up of the Alogul empire were usurperb Nor 


The Kohilli War, 
^77A 


was it pro\ed that the Rohillas meant entirely to re- 
fuse the payment of their subsidy Even if they had 
the annexation of their whole territory wns rather a 
disproportionate punishment But it should be 
remembered that the high ideals of statesmanship wh^ch 
Hastings, to judge by several of his actions, lacked, 
and of which his enemies in England hypocnticalh 
claimed possession, w^ere not by any means umversall} 
accepted even in the Europe of that day Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon after him carried expedicnct 
into politics with cynical indifference to moral claims 
The Siberian war, the Partition of Poland, and the 
Partition of Venice, are on most counts more cul- 
pable than the expulsmn of 20,000 Rohilla \fghans 
from a Hindu country wdiich they had not go\ erned 
half a century 

The Rohilla war was the onl}'’ one directl} planned 
and undertaken b}^ Hastings, but wathin a few months 
of entering upon the new office of Governor-General, 
he was involved m a senes of 
^ at^Poona^i774°" Complex negotiations wath the 
^lahrattas, which through the 
precipitation of the Bomba^^ Government, led to the 
most serious and protracted w^ar that the Compan}^ had 
ever been compelled to wage The trouble began with a 
disputed succession at Poona Madhu Rao, the Fourth 
Peisluva, who had ruled since Panipat, died still young 
m 1772 His younger brother succeeded him, bat 
was assassinated within a year The notorious Ra- 
ghoba, uncle of both, w^as probably instrumental in the 
murder, and now^ claimed the succession But he was 
regarded wath hostility in man}’’ quarters In 1774 Nan i 
Farnavis, a Poona Minister, proclainaad as Peishwa, 
a posthumous son of the murdered chief Raghoba 
sought the assistance of the great Mahratta chieftains 
w Ith onl}’’ partial success, and also 
Treaty of Sural l>el\\een prODO^^als before the Bfl- 

Pretender, 177^, f^sli Govcm ucnt m Bombay 

Bomba}^ was not blind to a 
chance of obtaining asccnclanc}’’ at Poona, but above 
all, it wanted Bassein, and the island of Salsetlc 
V bargain was accordingl}^ struck with the Pretender, 
and embodied in tht Ireat}^ of Surat (1775) The 
Calcutta Council condemned this treaty, declanng the 
meditated war ‘ impolitic, dangerous, unaiithon/cd 
and unjust ’ Vs it turned out, the shortsighted 
Bomba}’’ Go\ernmcnt had embarked the Comjiany 
upon a sea of troubles which wnthin a few \ears 
extended o\cr the whole Peninsula But despite 
their subordination to the new authonty at 
Calcutta the Bombay Go\ eminent entered upon 
operations without awaiting authority Salsettc and 
Bassciu w ccc occupied, and 3000 
17^*^ troops Went to the assistance of 
Raghoba Starting for Poona 
from their base m Gujerat, thc\ found their jiassagc 
disputed b} a Mahratta arm} at Vrras, near Baroda 
rile Mahrattas although the} outnumbcrc 1 the British 
b\ ten to one were dn\en in disorder acros*^ the 
Narbadda Hastings saw the dinger oJ rctreiMng 
wlien once Bomba} had been committcJ to the \ ar, 
but he w as o\ erruled as usual b} his Council Vn en\ o\ 
was despatclied to Poona to disa\o\ the former treat\ 
and despite the fact tlia? the campaign had gone in 
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01* it in spite of his prohibition hastened on the forma- 
tion of a powerful anti-British confederation The 
Nizam, Haider and the Mahratta ch efs now formed a 
league for dhe expulsion of the British from India, 
and backed by the expectation of French assistance,* 
they were a most formidable coalition The Bhonsla 
was to deal with Bengal, the western Mahrattas with 
Bombay, Mysore and Haiderabad were to invade 
Idadras ’ ’ At the same time Spain, Holland, France 
and the American colonists were united in an attempt 
to humiliate Britain in the west Never save in the 
giant duel with Napoleon, has she been opposed by such 
a formidable array of powers That she did not com- 
pletely succumb in the west is due to the fact that 
she had not completely lost command of the seas , 
that she triumphed in India is due partly to the 
fluctuating character of the coalition, partly to the 
masterful vigour of the Governor-General 

In the summer of 1780 Haider All with nearly 100,000 
men hurst like a tornado upon the Carnatic Madras 
throughout the last portion of the i8th century was the 
evil genius of the British in India During the seven 
years ending in 1781 two Governors had been dismissed 
by the Directors, one had been 
Second^ iVy^re War, suspended by Hastings, and a 
° fourth deposed by his own Council 

Corruption and incompetence were rife in the southern 
Presidency, and on this occasion as on others no pre- 
parations had been made to meet the storm The 
whole responsibility for providing men and money 
devolved on Hastings, whose resources were already 
depleted by the Mahratta war 
"■*'11," CarnaocriTsS ^nd the calls of Bombay Before, 
however, he could come to the 
rescue, a senes of reverses had been sustained 
Haider pillaged the Carnatic at his will, cut up one 
British army, and drove back a second in tumultuous 
rout upon ^ladras A little longer, and he might have 
captured ^ladras itself But with the following year 
the tide of fortune changed The Nizam had without 
, , much difficulty been detached 

improvedcond.i.ons, alliance, the Bhonsla, 

]ealous of the Poona Regency, 
showed himself friendly to the British Sindhia, deafeat- 
edm 1781, made peace the same year, and the Gaekwar 
had alread}^ been separated from the confederacy 
Goddard Any Mahratta successes which had 
recently been achieved were credited to Holkar, and 
'Madhoji Siudhia, a consummate 
irezty of SUbai (17S2) statesman, who played for lus own 
ends uv isi Mahratta hand, nou aimed at frustrating his 
rnaTs piedommdnce This could 
best be accomph^ied by bnnging the war to an end 
Actual hostilities with the Mahrattas ceased in 1781, 
and Smdhia acting as plenipotentiary, brought about 
the treaty of Salbai, by which the English retained 
Salsette, and the Mahrattas bound themselves not to 
admit the French or Dutch within their dominions 
B^’^ 17S1 the veteran Sir Evre Coote had amved in 
^ladras to take charge of the operations against Haider 
All, nho as ^;e ha\e seen nas rapidly being deserted b> 


• Marslimins History of Indn, Vol 1 , p 39S Marshnnn provides 
nn exceed ingl> relnble account of these operations 


his allies But he was a power in himself, and Coote 
was scandalously hampeiedbv the Madras authorities 
and by \/ant of funds * Still in 
^n^M^dras'^ 178 three summer months he was 
^ ^ victorious m three engagements, 

and Haider, who fullv recognised the qualities of the 
old campaigner, began to despair of ultimate success 
His Frencir allies had not come to his assistance, his 
Indian allies had deserted him The sea was still open 
for the arrival of British reinforcements^ and the im- 
portant harbour of Tnncomalee was shortly captured 
from the Dutch ‘ ' I may rum their resources by land, ’ ' 
said Haider, but I cannot dry up the sea, and I must 
be exhausted by a war in which I 
Haider All loses ground, can gain nothing from fighting * ’ 
^ 7 ^^ Haider was fairly dis- 
abled, and the cutting up of a 
British detachment under Braithwaite was too late to 
turn the scale In December the old lion of the Car 
natic died, and Sir Eyre Coote soon followed him to the 
grave Tippoo, Haider*s son, continued to carry on 
the war, and was encouraged by 
presence of a French Squadron 
under Suffren, and the arrival of 
troops under the old hero Bussy Suffren was 
opposed by the English Admiral Hughes, but all the 
French and Dutch possessions had been occupied bv 
the British, he had no base of supplies or repair Five 
obstinately contested naval battles were fought (1782-3) 
and Suffren, unable to strike any effective blow, re- 
joiced to hear m July 1783 that 
Peace of Versiiiles, peace had been concluded between 
^ France and England He sailed 

for Europe, and Bussy, after accomplishing little of 
importance, also left the stage 

Tippoo, left alone, had besieged a small force m Man- 
_ , . galore for nine months, until the 

Tippoojo^nducts the ii^eroic garrisou, despairing of 

assistance, and half starved, sur- 
rendered to the Sultan and his 100,000 men The 
heroic defence of Mangalore under Colonel Campbell 
of the 42nd, IS one of the most brilliant achieve 
ments in military history Meanwhile an army under 
Fullarton was penetrating to the 
Siege of Bangalore heart of Mysore an,d would have 
brought the war to an honourable 
termination, but for the folly of the Madras authorities 
^Iacartne3^ set Hastings at defiance over the negotiations 
and after the British Commissioners had been treated 
with every indignity, peace uas concluded on the basis 
of a restoration of conquests But for J^Iadras, Fullar- 
ton could have occupied Senn- 
Operafons^o^ Fullarton, g^patam, and the remaining 

ilysore wars need never have 
ansen No addition to Bntish territory beyond the 
occupation of Salsette was made b}^ any of these wars 
In one sense perhaps this was as well , it showed that 
territorial aggrandizement had not been their occasion, 
but still the settlement was incomplete and left a fresh 

* An interesting fcommentary on these events can be found in Lawsons 
Memories of Madra- Lord Macartnc) then Governor, persistently 
thwarted the Commandenn Chief bj asserting the supenoniy of 
the Civil power 1781 was cer?aml> not the time to disnisstlnl 
question 
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crop of troi\blcs to be dealt with by flisling'^’ sue 
CLSS 03 '; iht grtat (jo\trnt)r- 
Pt^cc conciiKkU Gtnenl censured b} tlic Directors 
^ and at lacked in Parliament, re- 

signed his high oihee m 1785, as soon as he was able 
to ka\e peace and order behind him It is impos- 

sible to 'stimale his strMcis 
The 'ichic\ements of (qo highly Hamiicred b\ foes 

?e 4 n"i,onrw 8 r Council and 113 the 

Directors lu I ondon he hid set 
in order the chaos of Bengal mFrnic, ' had dru n 
the ground-plan of reg 
ular systematic procc 
dure m almost all 
departments of esecu- 
tive government and 
above all had sa\edthe 
^tate m its acutest 
crisis” But for Hast- 
ings' resource tulucss 
ind mdomitable resolu- 
tion British iiile m India 
must have succumbed 
to its numerous foes m 
the great w ar ]ust 
waged Ii On e hid the 
foundation of British 
India, Hastings saved 
that power from being 
annihilated m its in- 
fancy The treat- 
ment meted out to 
him in Engian'rl on his 
return is a matter of 
Ignominy to the politi- 
cians of the time, but 
some satisfaction must 
have resulted from the 
knowledge that by 
Native and British 
testimony alike his work 
had been appreciated 
to the full m the India 
that he love<k so well 


ittd 1 o\ m 178^, brought in i lull to Irid - 
fu tin ( om}>inN 's aiUUontN to Parlununtaia Corn- 
missioiu rs limit supported u In a po\ trfu] tliongh 
, . . eo (\nggerit((l dtrhinn'iion agunsi 

1 0.5 1 ^_nn.Jn n.ii ( oinpnin ind the 

enormities of H istmgs But ilu 
srhtnn w \s dkonsuUrtd uulaibunrs Wluh nghtU 
riqtnnnt, groitir powers to he ^ost^d m tin (loitrnor- 
(itntr ih and greater n sponsdnbtn ^ to bi assiimtd b\ 
tin British (io\ t rnment il home it inrrhihlul at one 
blow tiu jiitronagt of t hi frown uul the patnnnge of 

llu Comp uu, In traus- 


(IV ) Expansion or 
British Dominion 
Cornwallis and 
Wellesley 



omp 

firring the bestoval of 
all apjiojntnn nts to the 
( ommisspnirrs U in- 
ti luhd to < rente \ 
stonn of opposition v«as 
arousi d m tin bill 
bin me the bitth- 
ground of Parlnmen- 
tan strifi and Kint, 

(itorge III cinUrivtd 
through th( Hou«ii of 
1 ords lilt o\ c rlhrov 

of thi coalition undtr 
V host auspices fox Ind 
introduced his bill 

Wdli \m Pitt the %ounger 
now \Ki uiu Pnnu 
Minister and Ins first 
im)>ortant acfuc\cmenl 
was the Indian ^rt of 
1784 It carried out 
min of the remedus 
jiropostd h\ Warren 
Hastings andita\ouUd 
interfering too largch 
with the legitimate pat- 
ronage of tlu Compan\ 

W Ink the Prcsulencit^ 
of Madras and Bomba\ 
were caeh to ha\e their 
own Go\cnior Council 
a n d Comma ndcr-iu- 
Clnef the\ were to be 
subordinated more com- 
plcteh than before in 
diplomac\ war and the 
application of revenues 
to tlic Go\ crnor-General 
and his Commander-m- 
Clucf m Bengal The 
Go\ emor-Gencral w as 
gi\en \er3 full powers, 
and a supplementar}^ Vet m 1786 allowed him to 
V , , e ONcrnde or act without his 

^ ^ Council on emergency So far the* 

Act simply de\ eloped the sketcln outline of Lord 
North m 1773 But Parliamentary supremac\ was 
asserted by a deliberate constitutional novelt} The 
The ne« .ysien, ^ourt of Proprietors lost their 

pow er, and a Parliameutar} Board 
of Control consisting of a Minister and six Commis- 
sioners — four being Privy Councillors— was created to 


Tippoo SuiT\N, Nawah 01 Misore 

From a patittiug by Lteut Col Dw^ton 


'Vfter Sir John Mac- 
phersonhad ably acted as ad tnienm Governor-General 
months, Lord Cornwallis arrived to assume 
the omce under new and more satisfactory conditions 
m 17S6 Indian affairs were now steadily being 
brought within the current of 
domestic politics m London A 
conMction was abroad that the 
East India Company had become too pow^erful for a 
trading corporation , its 'j^sition was an anomal}^ 
which many statesmen thought should be termm- 


Rarliameniary 

interference 
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su))cr\mc iht iransictions of the Directors This 
Board as to ha\L access to all coircspondencc and 
was gntn yower “to check, superintend lud control 
all the acts, ojicrations, and coneerns connected with 
the Cnil and Mihtar} Go^crnmcnt, and the rc\enues 
of India The s^^sicm was to some extent cumbrous 
hut the newh applied principle was imqucstionabh 
]ust When, howc\cr, the Act declared it to be 
incumbent on e\ er\ Go\ ernor General to jiursue a 
policy of non-inter\ cntion m the wars and alliances 
of the Natne Slates, it proved that even the greatest 
statesman of tlic daj , misunderstood the condition of 
Indian politics Such a policy had been tried m vain 
by Hastings and Cornv allis, who left England with the 
lum intention of devoting himself to peaceful consoh- 


supported rather than tlnvirtcd the lulhorities at 
home and the conlulence msjured by his bcnse ind 
judgment jirocured for him i far greiler latitude than 
his predecessor had enjoyed His lirst act was to 
attack the abuses of jobbery and corruption which still 
survived owing to the ndiculouslv low salaries given to 
the Companv *s officers He forced 
Reforms of Corn«uiis through a reasonable mere ISC of 
salarv, a concession which neither 
Clive nor Hastings had been able to extort from the 
Directors Later in his rule Cornwallis earned out a 
scries of important changes in the administration of 
Bengal Four English criminal circuit Courts were 
set up, as the 'Mohammedan criminal judiciary con- 
firmed b} Hastings had proved inefficient In addi- 
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dation and ritniichmcnt wa*^ liini^^olf soon destined to 
find that diploniacv and aloofnc'^s would jirovide no 
guarantee ngain'^t anti-Bnti^^h agcrc^^sion in tho«ie davs 
of luniioil far from being able to pursue a course 
of peaceful neulralUv Corm albs and Wclleslcv the 
mxt great Governor-General were involved m widc- 
i^prcad wars and were between them responsible for 
tiu greatest expansion of the Bntisli dominion which 
had Wkw vet witncs<?.ed This proves hov fecblv the 
tindincKs of tlu tune could be rc'^islcd 

The Gov cnior-Cuncral was now Inrdlv an officer 
of the Com]>anv but rather the embodiment of Enq- 
hMi s/nmiqulv m a new and definite wav He v as 


I'k ir-i o*” a tC '• ft \rT''n r»' W rd ih Vw 1 j*! « 

a 


Mxr^iisoi WrnrsLiv 

turn four provincial Courts of Ajipcal for Civil cases 
were established and ^^aglste^laI and revenue functions 
were complclclv separated— a reform Hastings had 
tentativelv embarked upon I codification of the 
Civil law greatlv assmted the course of justice But 
in criminal junsdiction Mohammedan lav v as m the 
mam retained Fmallv the currenev was purified 
and an assessmmt of the land undertaken Tlit 
settlement of the land revenue founded upon tins 
asc^essment was knov n as the permanent settlement' 
and IS still retained v ith modmcations m Bengal 
It IS based ujion the thcorv of landlordism sych as 
obtained most stronglv in the England of that di\ 
Comvvnliis found seatlcre^ throughout the countn 
local magnates commonlv «tvlod zamrJar$ Tlies^ 
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iildignant at Tippoo^s brutal persecution of Hindus 
The war ended ^favourably for lippoo, however, and 
the despot turned himself afresh to the extirpation 
of Hmciuisrfl m the south Knowing that the exter- 
mination of the British was the Sultan’s ultimate 
object, Cornwallis, in return for a long promised 
territory— the Guntur Sjrkai, around Alasulipatarn 
— undertook to assist the Nizam in the event 


a fresh war between him and Alysore Tippoo soo^* 
brought matters to a crisis by 
1790—2^ attacking Travancore, which had 

in 1784 been placed under British 
protection The gage of battle was taken up by the 
Nizam, and the British and the Alahrattas promised 
their assistance But neither ally rendered Cornwalhs 
any valuable assistance The war was decided 
three campaigns In 1790 General jMedows, though 
hampered as usual by the unpreparedness of Aladrapj 
captured Y.oimbatore, Amt was not su^icientAy strong 
to undertake further offensive operations In 179I 
Cornwallis, who himself held the office of Commandef" 
in-Chief in Bengal, arrived on the scene, marched up 
the Mysore plateau and captured Bangalore 
arrived before Senngapatam in Alay, but the lack 0 ^ 
supplies dictated a retreat In the following year he 
took the field with a larger and better equipped arm3^ 
than the English had ever possessed before in IndiJt 
Tippoo might well say *‘It is not what I see of the 
resources of the English that I dread, but what I do nPf 
see ’ ’ The campaign was short and decisive Within 
a month, Senngapatam had been invested and its 
redpubts captured The fall of the capital w^as immi- 
nent, when Tippoo submitted at discretion Half hts 
terntory was surrendered, and after the Ni/am and th^ 
Mahrattas had been rewarded, Cornwallis reserved ^s 
British territory the districts of Dmdigal, Banmahal, 
and Alalabar This territorial expansion was condoned 
in England, because Cornwallis 
The terim^of peace, ^ aggreSSlVe 

policy, and it was at last realised 
that the curtailment of an aggressive native ruler ^s 
dominions was the only certain guarantee ot peace Bpf 
even the failure of this war did not convert Tippoo to 
a jiohcy of peace He entered upon intrigues with tho 
rulei of \fghanistan to invade India and exterminate 
all inhdels, and he invited the French Directorv to 
co-operate in the destruction of Bn tish power in Indi^ 
These intrigues, however, and the renewed French peid 
conjured up by the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars, belong to the Governor-Generalship of Wellesley 
They resulted in the final overthrow^ of Tippoo, and 
the further expansion of British powei in India 
Lord Cornwalhs left India in 1793, and was succeeded 
bv Sir John Shore a Bengal Civilian Shore had 
done good work m connectioi^ 
Sir John Shore With the land Settlement, but He 
’ o'ernor^enera , Hckcd the self-relnnce and miti^“ 
ti\ e necessary to a supreme rulei* 
He incontestably stretched the policy of non-inter\ eP- 
tion to breaking point When the Alahrattas attacked 
♦ 1 1 the Nizam, Britain’s ancient all' 

^ ^ Ec refused assistance All the 
Mahratta Chiefs mustered to thv 
campaign, and the confedeiation was imincible The 


Nizam sustained a crushing defeat at Kurdla and sub- 
mitted to most humiliating terms But m after years 
the policy of suppoiting the Nizam was again adhered 
to , the Mahrattas were never able to annex Haiderabad, 
and there is little doubt that the continuance of that 


dynasty in India would hav^e been 
Battle of Kurdla, imposs ble, but for British aid 
In 1794, the Great Aladhowji 
bmdhia had died, and his successor being less talented, 
was less likely to become a source of danger In 
1795 the Peishwa Madhu Rao II died, and with the 
accession of Baji Rao II began a period of confu- 
sion and jealousy which greatly weakened the Mahratta 
Confederation and eventually led to its overthrow 


by the British 

Sir John Shore effected at least one sound settle 
ment Ahsgovernment had for years been rife in 
Oudh, and m 1787 the Governor-General, presuming 

SaU.fac^^rymtervenlion protecting pOWer, 

interfered in the succession On 


the death of Wazir \h, his brother, instead of a reputed 
son, was offered the throne in return for a treaty 
restricting his powers of action A larger British army 
was to be maintained in Oudh, and independent 
diplomatic relations were forbidden Here then British 
supremacy was most definitely asserted, with great 
adv^'antage to the subjects of the Nawab When in 
1798, Shore handed over his office to Lord Mornington 
(Marquess Wellesley), there was peace in India, but 
British prestige had suffered diminution in the Deccan, 
and the clouds of Mahratta ambition together with the 
continued hostility of Tippoo obscured ^the brightness 
of the political horizon 

Lord Wellesley brought to the task before him a 
thorough knowledge of Indian politics, a powerful 
intellect, and a bold unconquerable spirit Gifted like 
Warren Hastings with a genius to conceive and a wall 
to execute, he pursued a vigorous 
^^^^708^-^^805^^^^ forward policy, and in the short 
space of seven years by conquests 
and alliances he raised the East India Company to a 
position of undoubted supremacy throughout Indn 
The policy of non-intervention approv^ of by the 
Directors and carried out by Shore, was clearly not only 
mistaken from the point of view of prestige, but 
dangerous by reason of French intrigues Napoleon had 
successfully landed m Egypt, and regarded the reduc- 
tion of that valley of the Nile as merely a j^relimmary 
to an Indian expedition At such a moment the grow th 
of a French party in the Councils and armies of the 
native princes was a danger too real to be ignored 
The Nizam, having been refused assistance by Sir John 
Shore, had organized a French 
force under Raymond to guard 
him against the Mahratta aggres- 
sion The young Smdhia, Doulat Rao, possessed in 
the Comte de Boigne a skilled and trusty soldier who 
had organized a powerful fighting force under French 
instructions and control Fmall^^ Tippoo had French 
officers m ffis pay, and was negotiating an alliance with 
the French for the purpose “ of expelling the British 
nation from India ’ ’ Fac^l by such manifold penis 
the new Go\ ernor-General acted wisel}^ and promptly 
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report to the argument of political necessity in justi- 
fying the principle now applied The treaty was justi- 
fied by the anarchical condition of the country and it 
w as vindicated by results There is ample evidence 
that the population of Oudh heucetorth, for a time 
at least, enjoyed a greater share of happiness and 
prosperity, while the same is true a jorHo)t of the 
newly annexed districts By this very annexation 
Oudh was rendered safe from foreign attack, and the 
defensive position of the Company's terntoiies was 
vastly strengthened The strategic value of the new 
acquisitions was conclusively shown in the next 
Mahratta w ar they would have been of equal service 
in the case of Afghan invasion or Sikh aggression 
In other quarters, — Surat, Tanjore and Arcot, the 
already existing British ascendancy was converted 
into direct dominion In Tanjore 
Tanjorf deprived' of and Surat disputed successions 

go\erning nghts were made the occasion for 
intervention In Tanjore, a 
‘ protected state ’ ^he country had long gioaned under 


actual power The new^ Nawab retained his title 
and dignity, and the Government of Madras took 
ovei the entire administration of the State With 
the disappearance of the anomalous and troublesome 
dual system, the prosperity and the revenues of 
the country rapidly advanced 
The complete subordination of Mysore, Haiderabad 
and Oudh, to British domination left the Mahiattas 
the only independent native power of an}'' importance 
m the peninsula This lestless and turbulent people 
ruled by rival chieftains nominally confederate undei 
the Peishwa, was bound sooner or later to come into 
conflict with the growang British 
power The first Mahratta war 
conducted so ably by Warien 
Hastings, had conclusively shown that the British were 
a power to be reckoned with^ but the formidable 
nature of Haider Ah’s attack in 1780 had rendered 
peace with the Mahrattas desirable at almost am 
price, so that the great ^^lahratta chiefs emerged from 
the war wnth territory unimpaired and prestige not 
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misgovernment Wellesley coupled his recognition of 
an heir with a treaty which transferred the entire 
administration, civil and military, to the hands of the 
suzerain power The same course was adopted in Surat, 
where there lived a large Euiopean community on 
strained terms with the Nawab In the Carnatic the 
system in vogue since the British had in the Anglo- 
French wars placed Mahommed Ah on the throne had 
been one of dual control, and it had worked as badty 
as in Bengal The administration in the Nawab of 
Arcot’s hands had been conducted of late with notori- 
ous incapacity, the reigning prince was sunk deep in 
debt, anci to crown all, he was proved to have entered 
upon a treacherous correspondence with Tippoo of 
M5'sore Action was not, however, immediately taken, 
but on the death of the Nawab (^1801) a disputed 
succession of the usual kind occurred, and had to 
be settled by the protecting power An heir was 
recognised, but only on condition of sacrificing all 


seriously 1 educed During the ensuing twenty^ years 
many changes had taken place m Maharashtra The 
great Mali do ji Sindhia died and was succeeded 
Doulat Rao A new Holkar, Jeswant Rao ruled m 
southern ^lalwa after a period of great confusion 
Poona also witnessed important changes Baji Rao 
the son of Raghoba, became Peishwa, and soon 
alienated manv of his staunchest supporters Nana 
Farnavis, the shrewd minister who had dominated 
Mahratta politics for so long, died m 1800, whereupon 
the State fell into unutterable confusion Intiigues 
and campaigns succeeded each other wntli bewildering 
alternation more especially did Sindhia and Holkar 
struggle for supremacy the Peishwa being merely the 
sport of the contending factions Wellesley sought 
to entangle the Peishwa in his net of subsidiar\ 
treaties, with the object of extending the Pax 
Britannica throughout the D^can Baji Rao, however, 
would not treat and, as we hkve seen, refused to 
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{eilet lub intkjKndcnce of iclion c.\cu foi i bh«in 
m tlK spoik of M\sorc But wUui m iSo^ Ilolkir 
tkleaUd the loieesof the Ptibhwd iml lus PioUtlor 
Snidlu i, under the \civ ualk of Poona Haj’ Rto s 
ihoughlb mchnecl him hkt Righoln n guKrilum 
In tore to seek Bntish ud foi Ins lestitut r)n \Mnl( 

\ iw'xl was being pheed upon the tin one at Poonn tin 
Peishwa fled to Basse in ind ihcic concluded witli Hr 
F iiglish the f munis lr(at\ of th it 
name Hr Comjinu })io\id(d 
i contingent of ii tillti \ iind 
ceitain Malnatta districts were acceded m perpeluUv 
foi then p lenient The Pcishwa bound Ininsclf to 
eutei upon no wars and make no treaties without 
consultation with his new allies These were tin 
usual pi OMSKMis of the subsuhvis tieaUes of the 
peuod , tlu\ ga\c the Britisii no sinro in the mtenul 
admmisti itum hut mdubnahh degradul the Peishw i 
to the jiosition of a piotectcd prince Moreovci, m 
\Hw ed the tict that the Peishw i vas the titular 
• Rid ot the Mihritta confedci ics tlic treat\ of 
Bassem hid without exaggeration been descidied 
as *a formal abrogation of Maliritta mdcjiendence 
The Ticatv was stiongl}^ disapproved of b\ lord 
Castlcreagh, Piesidenl of the Board of Contiol as 
tending to m\ohe the Bntish in \ ars and intrigues, 
of wliicli the end could not be foreseen It dut 
lead to war but a careful slucU of the siluition in 
1802 will show that war w is lucMtablc lu au\ case 
A duel between the two great ])owcrs w is m 
absolute certaml;^ The British 
Its restiis^ expansion could not slop where it 

was, and the Mahiattas above all things rlcsncd to 
pursue their internal feuds, anddhen cxlcnnl fonvs 
\vithout mteiference Ml that the treaty did was to 
provide an occasion for the outbreak of a \ ar which 
was bound to come The Peishw a was reinstated 
IP power by British troops, and theMihrittas began 
to combine against the foreigner who u is so unmis- 
takably extending his influence ov or tlie \ en^ strong 
hold of the Main a tt a race Holkai lliough hostile 
hung back, and the Gaekwar remained neutril But 
the Bhonsla and Smdhia co-operated with the purpose 
of forcing \ho Peishw a from his British alliance 
Arthui Wellesley, appointed political agent and 
military commander at Poona, required the chiefs to 
retire to their territories in peace They refused, 
and war was the result 

The Bhonsla’ s territories in Berar were separated 
from those of Smdhia m the north by the dominions 
c ^ Holkar in southern Malwa 

Second Mnhra„n Wne 

Rao Smdhia had been intriguing 
and campaigning m the Deccan, so that sulk as 
Holkar might two great chieftains, Bhonsla and 
Smdhia, were able from the outset to act in conjunction 
m the Deccan Besides his southern forces bindhia 
had m his own territories a still more formidable 
army, that compact Europeanised force organized 
by de Boigne and now commanded by Terron, his 
successor Perron was deficient m capacity for 
command on a large scale, and shortl}^ left his master’s 
serv ice, but the army of the north remained, and its 
resistance was expected to be formidable As m the 


Ihuli V of 'iml 


( IS( of Mvson lonlWilKbht did, not h\ tin gri<*-» 
grov uiuU 1 Ills fill sofUh r v is v ir s< mi to hi 

nuMtibU thin biov H V t rt strut I at botji portions of 
tin bostib u( ivitli nm irl ib]« pniision uid success 
\rthur WelhsUv romniandtd 
VwmV" Ihnin (iimral late 

’ i tr<d eamjiiigmr in Hindustan 

Suboidinite (omnuuuUr" (oridiutul operations m 
CrujirU Humklkhand and ( utlark Fiflt ibonsand 
troops in ill fought undir the Bntisli fi ig In tin 
Due in tlu fulurt htro of \\ itirloo justdnd his first 
nukptiuk nt comm uul b\ a brdlnnt s< rus of sucre ssc-^ 
L iptunng suut'.sndv Mimcdnigir ind \urangalnd 
lu confionhdtlu rombnud army of Ins flx > a \ssi\( 
on Scjitcinb r 23rd Hr bittk 
V <ksinbcd brufl\ and graplu- 
r ilh in his ov n most I imoiu 
dtspitch * It w IS \ir\ larcih a ca\ dr\ ai lio 1 ind 
it linnunttil in tlie rout of M ihrattas v itli much 
slaughtir It w ic follovtd up tvo months latir 
In the victorv of \igion ginud <ncr tin Bhonsla**^ 
fortes llu storming of the forlrt^'S <d (lawilgarh 
dtttrmuud tlu BhonsI i sue for pcatt fhis 

conclude tl befort llic end 
' ' of tilt ^ Ltr J 1ms ms tlio prime 

mover of tlu war dt taclud from tlu coihtton atul tfftc- 
tudhcnjipkd ^indht i dtfc iti d m tlu Deccan Ind 
madt an armistice willi \rthur WcIIcskv and trusted 
to recover lus position bv success in the north But 
lake was is jirornpt and vigorous as his fcllovv-com- 
mandcr T ul\ in September he eajiturcd the strong 
town of Migirli wlure for nearh a decade Perron had 
lived IS the uncrowned king of in extensive icrntory, 
tlie guardian of the gnat Mogul, and tlie ]>aramount 
uifluence m Raj put ana 7 Perron scverch handi- 
_ eajiped In native jealousies 

^nimllunn”' wished to retire, and 

took advantage of the occasion 
now offered He was succeeded b\ Bourquin, who 
advanced to meet I akc and to prevent his march 
on Delhi The English Commander however in the 
rapidh decided battle of Delhi (September) dislodged 
the Frenchman’s superior force from an almost impreg- 
nable position The results of these operations were 
of vast importance Bourquin surrendered, Sindhia’s 
troops evacuated Delhi, and the aged Emperor Shah 
Main, wlio had prev loush written 
desiring Bntish protection, was 
released from his thraldom to 
the Mahrattas “ The inhabitants of the cit}'' mani- 
fested great enthusiasm at the change of masters, and 
the conrtlv newswriters afflnned, that the Emperoi 
not onl}^ shed tears, but had actually regained his 
sight in the excess of his joy " But the war was 
not yet ovei ^gra was besieged and captured with- 
out much dzfhculty^ and a stoutly contested 

B.«i. or 1 '’f V'® October 31^'. 

at Laswan, between Lake and the 
mam body of Smdhia’s arm3% — ‘seventeen battalions 
of trained infantry with excellent artillery These 
soldiers of the north stood their ground magnificently' 

* The VVellesIei Despatches Owen, p 40! 

i See Mallesons Final Sirug^^les of the French in Indn 1 01 rests 
Sepoy Generah also contains a good tccounl of these oper\tion«; 
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until all their guns were lost, and the engagement was 
the severest in which the Company’s troops had ever 
been engaged The effect of their defeat \\as decisive 
Smdhia’s fine military organization was completely 
shattered he had no longer an army, and was com- 
pelled to accept peace on Wellesley’s terms By the 
end of the year both the Bhonsla and Sindhia had 
signed defensive treaties, surrendering much territory 
and recognizing the treaty of Bassein The Nagpur 
Ra)a (Bhonsla) restored Berar to the Nizam, and 
handed over to the British Cuttack on the Bay of 
Bengal, which had interposed a barrier between the 
Bengal and the Madras possessions 
Treaties wuh Bhonsh Company Sindhia, be- 

an( in »ia, cc i 3 Hindustan dominions, 

had possessed several towns and districts in the Deccan 
Of these he now ceded Broach and Ahmednagar In 
the north he ceded all his territories in the Doab, as 
also those lying between the Jumna and the principa- 
lities of Jaipur and Jodhpur Delhi and the custody 
of the jMogul Emperor were relinquished, all French 
officers were dismissed from Smdhia’s establishment, 
and all Mahratta disputes with the Nizam were to be 
subject to British arbitration It will be seen that 
neither chief descended to the subsidiary position of 
the Peishwa though deprived of much power and 
territory they preserved their independence in almost 
every particular The British 
Their most^Mgnificant gams Were of incalculable impor- 
tance Unbroken communication 
between Bengal and Madras, a defensible frontier in 
the north-west, a number of new possessions and 
therefore increased revenues What was supremely 
important, the guardianship of the Mogul, still the 
fount of sovereignty in native eyes all these advan- 
tages were secured by the combined talents of the 
two great brothers Wellesley, and their intrepid 
coadjutor General, la^er Lord, Lake 

But the great Governor-General was misled in his 
expectation of continued tranquillity Holkar was now 
resolved to try conclusions on his own account He 
put to death the English officers m his service, and m 
the spring of 1804, the patent fact of his hostility in- 
duced Wellesley to open another 
?804-r Jlahratta War Holkar, unlike 

^ Sindhia, had clung to the old 

Mahratta methods of warfare, ^ 'rapid ca\alr3^ move- 
ments, systematic pillaging, and sudden harassing in- 
cursions ’ ’ Upon such a foe it w as more difficult to 
inflict decisnc defeats, and the e\ent pro\ed Holkar 
and his Afghan Pindan ally, ^lohammed Aziin Khan, to 
be \crv troublesome antagonists In this war, as in 
the last, operations were conducted from two sides 
Lake ad\anced from the Jumna and General Welles- 
, ley , who commanded in the south, 

Sent a force from Gujerat under 
• ^IuiTa\ to strike at Indore The 

northern army took the fortress of Rampura, and Hol- 
kar withdrew within his territories Ihe rams were 
near at hand and Lake should cither ha\c postponed 
all operations until the autumn, or ha^ e pursued Hol- 
kar rapidU with a considerable force In that e\ent, 
said General Welleslcj, the war would not last a fort- 
night Lake did neither He wnthdrew himself to 


Hindostan, sending but a small foice under Colonel 
Monson, that it might co-operate with ^lunay^ and 
catch Holkar on both sides But ^lurray^ fell back, the 
full force of the Mahratta’ s strength was directed to the 
annihilation of Monson, and that 
^^°’re°reat ^1804 gallant officer was compelled to 
’ retreat Pressed by swarms of 

horsemen, in grievous w ant of supplies, constantly de- 
lay^ed hy impassable rivers, it was a miracle that the 
small and inefficient force was not completely^ destroy^- 
ed The retreat became more and more disorderly^ 
and it was only a routed remnant that staggered into 
Agra, fifty^ days after the retreat had commenced 
This was the most signal disgrace inflicted on the 
British arms since 1780, and its effect on the prestige 
and influence of the Company^ w^as instantaneous 
Holkar hurried northwards and laid siege to Delhi, the 
Raja of Bhurtpur entered into negotiations with the 
conqueror, and the remaining Mahratta chiefs w^ere 
preparing to rise But the triumph was short lived 
Holkar failed to take Delhi and Murray again advanced 
upon his capital Holkar attempted a diversion 

by pillaging the Doab, but 
Holkar brought to tie was met and defeated at 

oMh, Deeg by a strong British force un- 

der General Fraser Lake failed 


completely to take Bhurtpur, but his flying columns 
pursued and dispersed the forces of Holkar, until that 
chief took refuge in the Punjab, from which country 
he returned only to sign a treaty of peace But mean 
while Wellesley’s regime had come to a violent end, 
and the peace when concluded in 1806 w^as not suffi- 
ciently severe to curb the aggressive tamper and the 
predatory instincts of Holkar The unw ise generosity 
of Wellesley’s successors will be shortly noticed, it 
sprang from a most untimely return to the impossible 
policy of non-intervention so dear to the timid minds 
of the Company’s Directors 

Wellesleys had on several previous occasions been 
subjected to the strong censure of his nominal masters 
In consequence of these undeser\ ed rebukes he had 
actuallys resigned in 1802, but the threat of resignation 

soon brought the Directors to 

tVellesIe) ^.^supersession 

that no other statesman of equal 
ability could be found But the first Mahratta war 
brought a renew al of adverse criticism, and the events 
of 1804 produced panic and condemnation The alarm 
at the India House spread to the Ministers of the Crown 
and “Cornwallis, now sixty^ seven y^ears of age, wns 
entreated to go out once more and sa\e India, by re- 
versing the entire policy^ of the headstrong Go\ ernor- 
General ’ ’ Just as Wellesley’’' s jiohcy was on the point 
of being \ indicated bv the final o\ erthrov of Holkar 
he found himself superseded, and returned to England 
to share the obloquy^ meted out to so many’’ of the Com- 
pany ’s greatest servants Parliament, however, re- 
fused to countenance the condemnation of his govern- 
ment which the Directors forcibly expressed, and he was 
saved at least the fate of Warren Hastings Not 
only had his forward policy of expansion and sub- 
sidiary alliances met with censure he had also 
displeased the Directors by^ the construction he placed 
upon the Company’s position He refused to regard 
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It merely is i tridmg Comping \\]\\k c\cn in tht 
matter of tiadt he dtehned to ictognist Uit absolult 
H.S d..Tu.„ccs ,v..i, Ii.e nwno])o^' of thc IZist India Com- 
Dnectois nnd hi« pany Furtlicr, lie was nghth 
principles of discontontocl ^Mt]l thc insunicicnt 
a mmistrnijor training posscsscd b\ llio ( om- 
piny’s servants He instituted i College in B^ngil 
foi the training of cnihans, and though his views 
cv^entually found recognition m thc foundation of 
Haile} bury, they weic disavow cd with contumch bv 
the Directors and the college which lie had founded 
with such fair auspices was ordered to be closed 
On the question of patronage too he w is at discord 
with the Directors and even the Ministers at liome 
He refused to provide lucrative posts for incom- 
petents simply on thc ground of interest and ho 
unflinchingly pursued a pnhc} of row ud mg ouh 
industry and capacitv But time his implv 
vindicated the pohc} of the great ]>ro Consul m all its 
branches India since the downfall of the Mogul 
Empire had been subjected to thc scourge of war ind 

M.s«orkns.p.c.f.c.tor W 

ind rmpire builder pOWCr Wcllcslc} Jirochimcd 

both in word and deed the 
principle of political supremac\% and he sci^eil th it 
supremacy for the onl} power capable of wielding it 
He once for all shattered all hopes of a French rccon- 
quest, and he reduced the native princes to a subor- 
dinate position such as could giv e no scope to the 
intrigues of a foreign pow er He re-arranged the map of 
u ^ oasis which ensured peace, b} circumscribing 
the Mahratta chieftains, by connecting together thc 
scattered British possessions and bv^ guaranteeing the 
territories of petty states ‘^His settlement laid out 
territorial distribution of all India (excepting the 
Pun) ab and Sindh) on the general plan which was fol- 
lowed tor the next forty years, and which survives m 
its main outlines to this day ”* The broad results of 
his policy are most forcibly expressed m his o\\ n \\ ords 
A geneml bond of connection is norv established be- 
t\\een the British Go\ ernment and the principal states 
of India, on principles which render it the interest of 
every state fo maintain its alliance w ith the British 
preclude the inordinate aggrandiz- 
ment of any one of those states by an usurpation of the 
rights and pc^sessions of others, and which secures to 
iMthA unmolested exercise of its separate 

author ty within the limits of its established dominion 
under the general protection of the British powder ’ ' f 


(v) Governors-General after Wellesley 
Completion of Dominion 
India now obtained nearly ten years of peace, bu- 
carrying out of a reactionary non-interven- 
tion policy left great problems for settlement, and laid 

Cormvall,s second if wOulV’^En^^® n'”’ 

administntjon, would have been wiser to 

i8oj complete Wellesley’s schemes 

o, Ho iurLd°Ls“";n,.t lid 

* Rise and E'cpansion etc , p sTr 

t Despatch to the Directors, Juh, 1804 ^ 


prc'icrv ition of tiu ilinnct s Wtllmitv b ul contnct',i| 

( ora\ alhs, howevt I va^ of a difh/tiU opinion, and 
the instructions 1 h brought from I ondon riquirid him 
to refrun from incurring fresh pohlital li/bilitits and 
IS far as ptissiblo not to txttnd his action bc\ond thc 
tctual limits of thc Britfsh domi- 

nonmknrnuon T'"' ‘^"•'S.dnrv alliaiiris 

vcrc wherever possihh , to ht 
cancelled and tlit jirotiction of thc minor chiefs vnh- 
drav n ( ornv albs wishtd to rcston (jw ilior and 
even Delhi to Sindlra, and also to wjthdrav tin pro- 
tection promised to the K ijput prmc* s Such a pohev 
would orih have been construed as veal ness, ami 
could InU serve to strengthen the Mahratlas for another 
duel It IS pcrliaps fortunate that Cornwallis dud 
^ _ ,, , before his purpo«:c could he earned 

S,rGcorf=_Rirlon, No prOMS.on h umg IhCII 

made for such sm cession Sir 
George Baiiow, of the Bengal Cnil Service became 
Governor-General He v as not prepared to 
reverse the policv of Mellcslev as coni])leteh as his 
immediate predecessor had intended hut he had 
licen freeh converted to ilie doctrine of non-mter- 
ference ind did i consider ihle mischief during thc tv o 
vearsof Ins rule liie terms of the Ircatv witli Sin- 
dhi i were moehhed Ilolkar when finalh obliged 10 sul - 
mil to Lake (1S06) was granted far more lenient terms 
than he liad anv right to expect and such as eleluelcd 
him into atlnbutmg feir of himself to thc British Gov- 
ernment Finallv the Rajputs mid other chiefs of the 
nf uortli wlio liad lovallv refused to 

pohc? Holkar against thc British 

were disgraccfullv deserted and 
left to suftcr the vengeance of Holkar’s marauders 
That clueftam, well knowing that he no longer had a 
Wellesicv to deal with, broke the terms of the treatv 
with the greatest eftronterv and plundered as far as the 
Punjab His cxamjile was followed bv those roving 
hands of mounted freebooters thc Pindans who were 
steadiiv growing m number and 

° H^lL^rcncoungc"’ Central Indn 

fresh trouble iiito the most terrible anarchv 

poured down upon British terri- 
tories, and aroused thc av engmg w rath of Lord Hastings 
ten years later But had Wellesic} remained m power 
a fevv months longer none of these disastrous events 
would have occurred, for the complete overthrow of 
Holkar and his Piudari allies would have effected a 
lasting pacification of the country The attempt to 
pursue a neutral and isolated polic} egregiouslv' failed 
In some matters, how'ev er, the Gov^ernor-General evinced 
a laudable firmness The authorities m England 
vyould have liked to cancel the subsidiary treaties with 
the Ni?am and the Peishwa Barlow, however saw the 
nece^ssity of maintaining them if the British public 
faith was not to be entirely discredited throughout the 
peninsula He at least recognised the need for fimir 
ncbS in the area where British control had been effectiv^C” 
ly established His tenure of office was rendered me- 
morable by tlie critical mutiny at Vellore, m Madras, 
the first sepoy mutiny of any significance In many res 
pects the causes of the outbreaL resembled those vvffiich 
brought about the great mutiny half a century later 
Vengeance for the murder of European soldiers was 
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prcAnptly meted out by the execution ol the ungleiders, 
and the mutiny ^^As completely suppressed, though its 
lessons were not seriously taken to heart 

In 1S07 the first Earl of Minto arrived to assume the 
reins of office, Barlow not having sufficiently commend- 
ed himself to the English ministr^^ "Minto was a cap- 
able statesman, who had held the 
I ord Mmio, Presidency of the Board of Control 

for some \ears, and was therefore 
\v 6 [\ grounded m Indian affairs He probably realised to 
the full the mistake of a non-inter\ cntion policy, but on 
the whole his regime conformed to the political doctrine 
of the moment Excepting some isolated cases of acti\ ity 
the conditions in India remained unchanged Lawless- 
ness and anarchy were rampant m the ccntie, and it 
could not be long before the elements of disorder should 
find themsehes in conflict with the British power 
Bundelkhand was one of the disordered districts but 
it differed from the rest in being a British territory, 
having been recened from the Peishwa m 1803 in 
exchange for the less con\cnient 
SmddU? ”nd Deccan districts ceded b} him in 

the Treat}^ of Basseni \ trouble- 
some senes of warlike operations was conducted m 
this difficult countr\ for fi\e years and the more 
recalcitrant chiefs did not submit until the capture 
of the great hill fort Kalinjar m 1S12 In one impor- 
tant case Lord Minto showed himself willing to protect 
defenceless princes against powerful Natnc States 
The Sikhs had by the time greatly strengthened 
and enlarged their confederation in the Punjab, 
and the ambitious Maharaja Ranjit Singh was ruling 
at Lahore In 1808 the Cis-Sutlej Sikh princes, 
threatened with absorption at the hands of their 
pow erful neighbour implored 
The Sikhs British protection Mmto sent a 

skilful envoy to Lahore and Ranjit withdrew all Cis- 
Sutlej claims m return for a British promise not 
to interfere with him in the Punjab Thenceforward 
he remained a good ally of the British Government 
no danger was to be apprehended from the Punjab 
itself, and the Sikh monarchy v^as a jiow erful barrier 
between India and any ambitious jiower in 
Central Asia 

Much of Lord ^Iinto’s attention was dev^’oted to 
strengthening the approaches to India French at- 
tack was no longer to be feared by sea Trafalgar m 
1805 had shattered the maritime power of Napoleon 
Further, Mauritius, the only 
Luropean poUuc's° strong French naval base in the 
East, was captured by an expedi- 
tion from India m 1810 But with the beginning of 
the nineteenth century there began to arise appre- 
hension of land attack, and no sooner did the 
Peace of Tilsit (1807) unite Napoleon and Alexander 
m alliance, than a Franco-Russian land expedition to 
India was actually jflanned by 
the French Emperor The year 
1806 saw the beginning of British 
relations with Persia The Shah, threatened by 
Russia and subsequently by Russia's new ally, gladly 
received a British envoy, and agreed upon a treaty 
of friendship, whereby he piomised to foibid the 
passage of any European force through his territories, 


Danger of a land 
attack 


while the British promised assistance in case his terri- 
tories were invaded The possi- 
bility of an overland attack, nad 
the immediate necessity of counteracting the French 
demonstrations was also j'lartly responsible for the 
mission to Lahore, and it also brought about missions 
to Kabul and bindh The latter 
"as of no great value, and the 
former was futile enough as the 
Afghan King Shah Shuja was in the throes of a civil 
war, and as it turned out, on the eve of expulsion from 
his kingdom This immense display of dijflomatic 

energ} w as a foretaste of 19th century politics, but the 
schemes w ere for the time dropped as ev^ents in Europe 
heralded the downfall of Napoleon and brought 
Russia once more into alliance v\ith Great Britain 
It was not until 1S28 that Russia made a long 
stride eastv\ard and revuved the anxieties of Indian 
statesmen But the mere attempt to extend diplo- 
matic activity over so vMde a range m Asia indi- 
cited clearlv enough the consciousness of British 
paramountcy m India Although for the moment 
the consolidation of British power in India might 
be deferred, the beginning of the nineteenth 
century had witnessed the establishment of an 
undisputed ascendancy vMthin the peninsula That 
, , ^ , there v\as no immediate danger 

Still 

independent native princes was 
evident from the voluntary departure of the Governor- 
General to Java in i8ii Holland v\as then m alliance 
with France, and the Dutch ships issuing from the har- 
bours of Java and the Celebes committed constant acts 
of piracy upon the East India Company’s fleets Such 
acts touched the Directors and Proprietors in their 
pockets, so that permission was given to attempt the 
subjugation of the Dutch East Indies A fleet of 90 sail 
carrying 6,000 troops negotiated the Straits of Malacca, 
captured all the Sjmcc Islands, and ftnally after some 
hcrco fighting took Java, the most splendid monument 
of Dutch colonial enterprise It v\as restored at the 
jieacc of 1814, but some compensation was gamed 
through the foundation of Singapore by Sir Stamford 
Raffles 4 years later Soon after Lorc^ Minto had 
returned from J ava, he learned to his surprise that he 
had been superseded at least a year earlier than he had 
expected flic Prince Regent was anxious to confei 
- , , . the lucrative appointment of 

Governor General on his favourite, 
Loid ^loira, generally known by 
his later title of the Marquess Hastings Despite the 
somewhat dishonourable circumstances of his nomina- 
tion, Lord Hastings proved himself to be one of the 
ablest of Indian rulers Arriving m 1813 m his fifty- 
ninth year, he held office for ten years, and worthily 
upheld the Warren Hastings and Wellesley tradition 
When he left England he was at one with the Directors 
and Ministry in condemning a forward policy, but no 
sooner did he reach India than he found the policy of 
non-intervention to be untenable Lord Mmto had 
strained at the leash, which bound him, Lord Hastings 
broke that leash and, under pressure of ciicumstance^ 
follow;5din the footstejis of,the great Wellesley by sys- 
tematically extending British control ov^er Native States 
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ha^ dlsavo^^ed any such responsibility \nd yet it 
was clear enough, >by precedent, by reason, and e\en 
by the claims of ultimate ad\ antage, that on the Bri- 
tish had fallen the duty of policing India In 1812 
the Pindans had actually raided a British district in 
the neighbourhood of Patna, and Lord Minto uas 
aN\aiting permission to intervene in Central India when 
he was recalled His successor realized the danger to 
the full, and, e\cn before the ^epal war, attempted to 
form a subsidiary alliance with 
Necessity of British Bhonsla of Nagpur, as also 

With Bhopal and other minor 
princes near Bundelkhand Aleanwhile Pindari irrup- 
tions extended eastwards to Orissa, and George Can- 
ning, now President of the Board, practically allowed 
Hastings a free hand to deal with the situation But 
the unrest created by the re\erscs in Nepal had mean- 
while induced the Mahrattas to make another bid for 
power “V subsidiar} alliance w^as 
thrJ.en,nKf[8's->6 accepted bv ^agpur in 1816, and 
the Gaikwar remained fncndlv, 
but the other members of the old confedcncy, c\en 
the now subsidiary Peishwa, were aiiimatcd by hostile 
intentions, and only waited an opportunity again to 
contest hegemony with the British The shifty Baji 
Rao at Poona was constantly engaged m anti-British 
intrigues, and the feeling of his court was shown m no 
^ doubtful colours hy the treache- 

S,.uat.on^U>oon.. Qaikuar’s 

' pro-British minister in 1815 

Mountstuart Elphinstonc, a strong man and an able 
diplomatist, fortunately held the office of ‘Resident’ 
at Poona during these troublous years He kept tne 
British Government informed of the dangers ahead and 
prepared for all emergencies 
The crisis arrived in 1817 The Bhonsla was mur- 
dered, and his successor aimed at getting rid of 
British control Irimbak]!, the 
1 ourih and fin ii Maiuatta Peishw a's favourite, w as ferment- 
Camp4n‘‘>8',7-"8 >"8 anti-Bntisli insurrection 

under his master’s auspices 
Sindhia and Holkar were invited by Hastings to co- 
operate against the Pindans, but they inclined lather 
to make a fresh bid for supremacy, and temporised 
until a fair opportunity should arise But whatever 
the danger of Mahratta insurrections might be, the 
overthrow of the Pindans could be no longer delayed 
Combined operations, on an extensive scale, were pro- 
jected by the Governor-General An army^ of 
120,000 men was split up into several divisions, each 
ordered to advance from different quarters into 
Malwa The dispositions were so skilful that not only 
were the Pindans forced to retreat, but Sindhia, finding 
Gwalior threatened on two sides, 
Operations abandoned his hostile intentions 

* and accepted an honourable 

, treaty (Oct ) ^mir Khan, find- 

ing the odds against him, agreed to disband his 
troops, and accepted the principality of Tonk Mean- 
while Holkar remained inactive, but conflicts took 
place at Poona and Nagpur The Peishwa collected an 
c.„ . , , army, sacked the Residency and 

attacked the British forces at 
Kirkee The British, though outnumbered by ten to 


one, took the offensue and routed the Peishwa’s 
25,000 men The arrual of remforcements made 
it possible to reoccupy Poona, and the Peishwa 
fled southwards The success of these operations 
was largely due to the courage, and presence of 
mind, of the great IMountstuart Elphinstone Nagpur 
meanwhile witnessed somewnat 

S .iWdrNWmbcM8.7 s^nes The British forces 

there were stxll smaller than at 
Poona, but when the Bhonsla not unexpectedly 
assumed hostilities, the attack of the British position 
at Sitabaldi was brilliantly resisted, and the Mahrattas 
, , , became despondent The conflict 

N'o\embc? °8,7 " IS the most brilliant in the uar, 

and lasted eighteen hours Rein- 
forcements soon armed, and the Bhonsla — Vna Salnb 
— surrendered Holkar’ s fate was likew se bealed 

before the end of the year He was a minor, and 
the Regent, a widow of the late ruler, inclined 
towards peace with the British But the military 
chiefs rcsohed to strike a blow for independence 
The Regent was murdered, and the army marched out 
to defy^ the British Vt Mehidpur Sir John Malcolm, 
no less distinguished as a soldier than as a diplo- 
, matist, gained a decisive vactorv 
Mehidpur, Deer 1817 means of bold offensive tac- 

tics, but not without consider- 
able losses By January 1818, therefore, the war had 
rcsoKcd itself into a jiursuit of the scattered bands of 
Pindins, and some final oper itions against Baji Rao, 
both of which were successfully accomplished The 
Pindans were hunted down and wiped out, and the 
Mahrattas were finally and indispu <ibly crushed 
Lack of union m policy^ and co-operation in the field 
had largely contributed to the overthrow of the Mah- 
latta confederacy^ but the bnlliantiv' planned opera- 
tions of the Bntisli Commander-iii-Chief were mainly 
„ , , , ^ responsible for the extraordinarily 

lapid dowmfall of a powerful 
group of enemies Hastings had acted with com- 
mendable promptness and decision, he commanded the 

, , ^ largest army which had ever 

ConcIus.on of^cperat.ons, 

British colouis, and^he directed 
opeiations over a tract of country extending from 
Gujerat to Oudh, and from the Ganges to the 
Kistna 

The settlement of the conquered tern tones w^as 
conducted on v^ery liberal terms Sindhia was left with 
virtual independence His foreign 
policy would clearly be dic- 
tated by the British Resident, 
and the somewhat doubtful supremacy he maintained 
over the Rajputs and other chiefs was negatived 
But he suffered no further humiliation, and it was not 
until after the war of 1843 that 
Sindhm*^'' State of Gwalior sank into 

the subordinate position it now 
occupies The other chieftains having actually taken 
arms, were more severly punished Holkar accepted a 
subsidiary treaty and became a 
° feudatory prince on the still exist- 

ing basis He resigned all ^claims in Rajputana The 
Bhonsla Raja was dethroried, but a new ruler of 


Settlement of the 
Country 
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clw^teof Lo^^e^ Burma pio\ed deadly to the invading 
troopb An c\pe^htlon by bca itsuUed in the prompt 
capture of Rangoon, but disease and a lack of 
supplies pre^nted any advance being made up the 
Irrawadi (1824) kleam\hile the Burmese General 
Bandula, a commander of considerable ability had 
invaded Bengal, but before achieving any success, he 
was recalled to deal with the situation in Pegu 
Having arrived before the British position at Rangoon, 
he was worsted m two battles, and retreated up the 
river (Dec 1824) During the early part of 1825, the 
Biitish advance commenced, and the army penetrated 
as far as Prome, where a halt for the rainy season was 
made, whilst the Burmese weie being expelled from 
Assam and Arakan The conclusion of the war uas 
conducted w ith greater 
piomptness and success 
During the last months of 
the year the enemy were 
repeatedly beaten the 
advance continued and 
the last Burmese force 
having been crushed at 
no great distance from 
Ava, the king sued for 
peace and accepted the 
British terms Arakan 
and Tenassenm w^’ere 
ceded, a British protec- 
torate was recognised 
over Assam, Cachar and 
Rangpur, and a heavy 
indemnity was paid The 
w^ar had exhausted the 
India treasury the slow 
progress made against a 
very inferior fighting 
powder had disgraced Bri- 
tish arms m the eyes of 
the natives of India, and 
a further duration of the 
campaign might have 
brought about a wide- 
spread disaffection Cer- 
tainly there had been 
considerable mismanage- 
ment, but Ignorance of 
the country and a pes- 
tilential climate account 
chiefly for the failure to gam a piompt and deci- 
sn e victory of the type India had learned to associate 

Irono of \end.b>, Company’s armies In 

Februv) 1826 the long run the war ceased to 
be an object of regret for the 
ceded provinces underwent a development of resources 
quite bevond expectation The value of Assam 
^specially requires no comment to-day The new 
territories also served to strengthen and secure the 
Eastern frontier of the British dominions, so that 
the north-western frontier was now^ the only doubt- 
ful one 

Ihe only other events of importance belonging to 
the period of Loid Amherst’s rule were an incipient 
mutiny of sepoys at Barrackpur, and the taking of the 


Taking of Bliuitpur 
3826 



r\RI Amhfrst, pc 


almost impregnable fort of Bhui Ipur The mutiny need 
,, „ , never have occm red at all if the 

Mm.n) nt n.rr.ckpur j-easoiiable complaints of the men 
had been met in a reasonable 
spirit but once insubordination had begun, strong 
measuies were essential The sharp remedy emplo3ed, 
at least sened to secure the suboidination of the 
sepov aimy for sixteen years 

Bhurtpur, it will be remembered, was the capital of 
the Jat state of that name which Lord Lake had failed 
to capture m 1805 A question of succession called 
for British intervention, for Su 
David Ochterlonv the Goxernor- 
GeneraTs Agent in Rajputana 
and Malwa, felt bound to vindicate the rightful heir, 

recently recognised by the 
British government, and 
now wrongfully disposses- 
sed by a usurper The 
latter defied the British 
powder, for, in the eyes of 
many a native prince, the 
Burmese war had attested 
its weakness and decay 
Ochterlony prepared to 
intervene by force on his 
ow n responsibility, for 
which decision the fine old 
soldier was cruell}^ snub- 
bed the Governor- 
General None the less 
was it plain that the 
British prestige must be 
rehabilitated by emphatic 
action Twenty thousand 
men were marched to 
Bhurtpur, and the mightj^ 
fortress was stormed and 
captured in January 1826 
Its fall was a convincing 
jiroof of British invinci- 
bility, and quickty arrested 
the growling disaffection 
The next # Governor- 
General was Lord William 
Bentinck, w^ho was enti- 
tled to some compensation 
for his unfair supersession 
as Governor of Madras at 
the time of the Vellore Mutiny His great administra- 
tive capac tv and his intimate 
knowledge of India also marked 
him out as the most suitable man 
for the post His rule was characterised by benevo- 
lence, progress and peaceful development Between 
the Burmese annexations and the conquest of Sindh m 
1843, theie was no territorial expansion of any moment, 
nor did an} serious militarj 
operations take place until the 
Afghan trouble of 1839 On the 
whole, Bentmck pursued a pohc}^ of non-mter\ ention 
He annexed the exceedingly small state of Coorg on 
the south of Mysore, by > reason of the violence 
of its ruler, he took oyer the administration of 


1 ord \\ illnm Bentmck 
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His non mteaention 
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UberM ntlmmislr-^uon 
anfl reforms 


Mysoie itself for llic sime leibon i tcmpoiarv in- 
terfc react not an annexation he appointed a per- 
manent ic'^idcnt in Jaipur tint the goxernment of 

that Ra)put State might not fall 

nUo greitcr disordci and hi 

.nmN.nons tcmtorc of 

Cachar to the Butish dominions b\ the \ ish of Us 
own people But ihtse uea nol itcd, and for the most 
pait unimportant though luttssirs acts of interfer- 
ence generalK he ie\i\ed the obsolete pohc\ of 
kaemg affans alont in the nitne states under Bnli^^h 
iscendancc Hun mu Ihoiigli inngov ernmenl in 
Oudh and disorder in (iwalior cilled for tmjdntir 
action the Go\(.n\oi-Cttner^l is couteul to follow 
the instructions fiom I oiulon t<i tlic ktlii l)\ prtsere- 
mg an attitude of dignified aloofness In so far n 
he amissed trouble for his mu tessf)rsm this manner 
Bentmck wa^ no doubt dcsnnng of censure but ])\ hn 
bnihant internal reforms BuUnuk amph aloiud for 
such minor m makes 

First he tftteted considerable economus in the cost 
of go\crnment ami relnbilitaled 
the finances The perm meat e\- 
pendiUire on the ser\ ices w is cut 
dowm, and nev sources of rcccnue such as ojnum 
were created Though mdiMduils suffered In 
a decrease of pay and allowances, the act was justificil 
in that a gra\c hnancnl rnsis — 
[a) fmance chicflv broiiglit about In tin 

Burmese war — was a\ cried 
Second important ]udicial reforms were cffcelcd 
The pressure on European judicial ofheers had become 
* so extreme, that BcntmckwiseU 

W The Jnd.cnry ^ 

greater number of posts to natives and In creating an 
appeal Court at Mlahabad He was the first British 
ruler who realised to any extent the validity of native 
claims to offices other than the most subordinate 
Third, he gave a considerable measure of freedom to 
the press, an act of liberation which lord \mherst 
wTh,.Pre<;. had himself maugui atccl Hither- 
^ to the government surveillance 

of newspapers had erred on the side of despotic 
seventy This liberation of the press was placed on 
a legal basis by Bentmck’ s immediate successor, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe 

Fourth, be gave a great impulse to education m ac- 
cordance with the act of 1833, and by the aid of Ma- 

,,,,,, . caulay, the first legal member of 

(rf) Educafon j 

ence to Macauia5^*s brilliant and famous Minute, it 
was decided that English was a superior educa- 
tional instrument to oriental languages Henceforth 
English became the vehicle of all higher education, 
and natives of India were introduced to the learning 
and science of the w est through the medium of English 
teaching and literature At the same time English 
became the official language of the Indian Government 
The completion of British ascendancy m India now 
for the first time made it possible 
to attack with all the weight of 
a powerful and settled government a senes of social 
abuses, which were in their nature barbarous, and were 


wire SUi, Fuinle infanticuU and ihigi Mtuor 
widow iiurning, though not suictiofitd bv tlK Hindu 
cod(, had for” < entunes been one of the commont:»t 
and most sured of rthgious ntis rirhninllv a 
voluntarv ‘sacrifice, in (ffcit it v ts fnquentlv com 
pulsorv , uid its aimsi w is such tli it nothing short 
of totil proinbition could cradiratt tlit<\d Educitfd 
intivc publu tqnmon VIS progrossi\< uiough to urgt 
Us uhoiUton, ind v hen b\ tin \il of 1820 ball 
was jirohdnttd vilhin British terntorv there v as a 
qiuti iinexpiclcd laeV of (qqiosuion \nd thenremonv 
rapidlv dud out 

fimale infintiruh vas jir'u tised most svstmiatir- 
alh mRijputini, but tiurt virebv Hindu di^tru ts 
, 1 1 r ♦ where U vas uni noun Tlu 

stignii attaching to the Hindu 
unmarried vvonun the difTuultv of hndmg husbands 
of the right i isti or c isles and tlu txjienst of the 
wedding tcremon}, all conspired to nnh the destruc- 
tion of ft male bilms a condonabh offince in the 
jmblic opinion of tlu c<mntrv The British Govern 
ment now attcmpteal to limit the evil of removing 
at Icist oiuMif tlu e lusos Wedding expensts vere 
limited bv law and the discrepanev betveen tlu 
numbers uf the soxcs rapidlv grev less 

Equallv detestable was tlu organised svstem of rob- 
bcr\ and murder denominated Thagi (Tliuggtel 
, lilt Thugs were scientific garot- 

^ ^ ters a hcreditarv task of 

murderers whose proieedings vere conducted with 
a soereev »in(l skill worths of a hetkr cause The 
svskmatic suppression of Thagi was btgun about 1820 
bv Major ^keman, whose intimate kmnv ledge of 
native life and local conditions pointed him out as the 
most competent man to deal with the organization 
Slconnn was given verv full powers and withm ten 
vears Thagi had practicallv ceased to exist \boiU 
the same tunc strong measures were taken against D i- 
coilv an organized brigandage winch was the counter- 
part to riiagi Dacoitv had been attacked In Hastings, 
but it still survived and even the scientific oper- 
ations of Slecman were unable to eradicate it alto- 
gctlicr The dacoits fonned a hcreditarv caste of such 
numerous ramifications that nothing less than a realh 
efficient Imperial police could finally stamp it out 
throughout India In general it is true to say, that 
dacoitv has been rare and sporadic since the middle 
of the 19th centur} 

The establishment of orderly gov ernment m Centra^ 
India mvoh'cd the pacification of the lull tribes, and 
abolition of their most bar- 
abongme/ * batous practices, such as human 
sacrifices In this connection it is 
enough to mention the extraordinary achievements of 
Outram — the Mutin} hero — from 1825 onwards, m 
taming and organizing the wildest of all these tribes— 
the Bhils Similar work was ettectivclv done m lato” 
years with such tribes as the Khonds of Orissa and the 
Sautals of Bengal 

In these several ways the condition of India was 
being ameliorated on every side The abuses of the 
past were being eradicated, and the blessings of civili- 
zation were being conferred Good and just govern- 
ment entailed material prosperity, the creation of 
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The Charter renewed 
for 20 years 


Libenl chnr'icter of 
the Act 


tr^mk roads and a beginning in irrigation were positive 
pledges of imprcvement, and education had already 
begun that contact between the thought of East and 
West whiclb IS one of the most interesting experi- 
ments of the present age 

Several of the reforms ]ust noticed were ordered by 
the India Act of 1833, others reflected that \va\ e of 
^ ^ liberalism m Europe of which 

India Act of i 33 itself was an expres- 

sion These were the years of the great Reform Bill, of 
Catholic Emancipation and the Abolition of Slaverv 
Consequently \vhen the Charter 
came up for renewal m 1833, the 
Government at Westminster 
evinced a greater sympathy with the wants and 
aspirations of the Indian subjects of the Company 
than m previous years The commercial monopoly 
of the Company had been broken into m 1813 , m 1833 
the Company was required to relinquish its trading 
functions altogether * Thus the Government of India 
was permanently freed from the necessity of consider- 
ing the selfish commercial ambitions of the sharehold- 
ers, an obligation which had hitherto prevented India 
from being administered in a 
purely disinterested manner In 
fact the Company was hence- 
foith to devote itself exclusively to the task of adminis- 
tering its Indian dominions, and was to look solelv 
to the welfare of those committed to its charge At 
the same time certain desirable changes were made m 
the constitution of the Supreme Council , it was given 
legislative authority over the whole British dominions 
in India a new^ Province (the North-West) was created 
to relieve the pressure on Bengal natives were to be 
more freely admitted to office, and a Law Commission, 
of wdiich Macaulay was the most prominent member, 
was to be appointed, of which the ultimate outcome 
was a series of Codes, Civil, Criminal and Penal f The 
Act of 1833 IS, therefore, an important landmark m the 
History of British India 

When Lord W Bentmck lesigned m 1835, a brilli- 
ant member of the Companj^'s Civil Service Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, became Go\ ernor-General But the 
English mmistr}^ refused to break 
Sir Chirles^ktc'Aife, through the rule wdiich had of 

late been firml}^ asserted of 
sending an English statesman to administer India 
Loid Vuckland was chosen for the post, and ^Metcalfe 
gave place to him aftei a yeai of office Lord Auck- 
land was an inexperienced statesman whose period of 
, , . . , . rule is associated w ith the great- 

^ ° 1836—42'" * disaster m the his tor} of 

British India Trusting to in- 
expert ad\iscrs he rashly plunged into the turmoil 
of Vfghan politics thus couiting difficulties with 
winch his lick of ncr\e and want of self-reliance 
Rendered him quite unfit to deal For thirt} \ears 
the \fgh in kingdom founded b\ Mimed Shah Vbdali 
iiad been plunged m ci\ il and foreign w ars, Shah 
Shuja, the descendant of Ahmed ha\ing been twice 
drnen from his throne Dost Mohammed, de'^cendant 


IJui ihe «i!nreholdtrs wtre Rinrnniccd of P'^rlnmtni 'iqun t lcs« 
t Ihc) did not, how c\ r become Hw imlil the lime of Cmning 
6 


of a minister of Ahmed, was virtually the ruler of 
Afghanistan when the e\ents which we are about to 
^ ^ ^ ^ relate took place Since the 

Si s nnd Afg ms beginning of the century Ranjit 

Singh, having consolidated a pow erful Sikh monarch} 
with a formidable army, had seued e\ er\ oppo’*tunity 
to extend his territories at the expense of the Vfghans 
Taking advantage of the disordered state of that 
, ^ kingdom, he had successively 

AfghlTsnn"°" lopped Off Multan, Kashmir and 
Peshaw^ar from the Afghan domi- 
nions Throughout this period, Ran] it had re- 
mained on amicable terms wnth the British he had a 
Necessu, of secunng wholesome appreciation of their 
friendship of AfRinnisim power and decided at all costs 
m view of Russian to avoid a conflict in his own life- 
mUance time With the earliest threat 

of Russian aggression m Central Asia, the desii ability 
of maintaining ‘buffer states’ beyond the frontiers of 
India had caused Lord Minto to despatch missions is 
fai afield as leheran and Kabul The defensive 
treaty then made with Persia had, however, been 
abandoned twenty years liter (1828), and Russia 
had made rapid strides across the Asiatic C on- 
tinent Anglo-Indian statesmen had practically 
fallen back upon Afghanistan as the defensible barrier, 
and the wisest policy seemed to be the maintenance of 
friendly relations with Afginistan without arousing 
^ ^ the enmity of that most useful 
empioyrdbTATclund eternal barrier the Sikh 
theocracy A friendly alliance 
with both powers would thus double-lock the gates of 
India against any invading power, t^ie immediate 
danger from Russia was no doubt then, as s nee, 
exaggerated, but a Peisian attack on Herat 1817, en- 
couraged by Russia lent a handle to the argument 
tor interposition in \fghamstan But though Lord 
Auckland was urged from London to take decisive 
measures in Afghanistan, he was not justified in his 
method of intervention His object of establishing 
a friendly powermthe Afghan pro\mces could have 
The remo^al of Rii^ O been attained bv securing the 
Persiin Tgfjre'^sion (1838) cie jGcto Aignan go\ emment 
renders inicncntion Vttempts were indeed, made to 
less urgent obtain Dost Mohammed’s friend- 

ship, which involved an understanding between him 
and Ranjit Singh There is e\ery reason to suppose 
that more seiious diplomatic 
attempts would hue brought 
about an adjustment for Ranjit 
Singh would ha\e yielded Peshawar — which Dost 
Alohammed \ anted — for an equu alenl and the Afghan 
Amir himself wts known to prefer British to Russian 
friendship But the Go^ crnor-General and his ad- 
Msers were unwarrantabh suspicious of Dost Moham- 
med W ithout ha\ mg made sufficient efforts to 
conciliate him, and m the com])lete absence of hostile 
action on his pait the} decided that Shah Shuja 
should be restored b\ British b nonets, and the 
friendship of \fghanistan unequuocall} secured In 
the gratitude of the reinstated king But by 
September 1S38 the successful defence of Herat and 
the retreat of the Persians had removed anv danger 
of Russo-Persian aggression Ihe Shah of Persia 
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Outiam, whobi. inllutiuo n\ Sindh w is oi \ conciiiaton 
chaiactci 1)\ SuChuksNnpui whose httlonng nuu' 
uei \ml iggicsm\e nUciitious soon Inought liiout i 
ruptua \iii)Kr, being nncslcd witii full nnht ir\ and 
diploinitc powcis men iced the \nius in tiu h irshest 
minnei tailed to sift tlie clurgos of dislo\al(\, mil 
ciedulonsh alloweil hun^el^ to hi embittered iieMinst 
the \miisb\ the \dlain \li Mui id, i brotliei to tlu 
chief \mn, and tagci to obtain his Iiiolhei s tinbin ' 
by lub downfall it tlie hands of the ] 3 ntish Ihi 
consequence was tint niisumleist uuhngs luist, nnu h 
land was conhstile<\ belorc tlu \mns h ul been heird 
in then defence oi a luw tie il} had been signed ind 
the lealh lo\ il inteuiious of the cluet \mii ind Jns 
associates were sidl) inisicjiuscnti d to Chnli'' 


snrr< nd( M d nni ondition di\ , ind tin budi in itmvnt 
vhuh j)ro\(d<d tin v^ir \ is (.irifd to i dirntx 
b\ tlu told uuu ' itum of ilu (ountr\ It must In 
idunltfdtlMt tlu \nurs vt ri duns tlnnsM\( ami 
ill it Sindh soon ''*(lhd do\ n 
nnr V »{^is cas mth, du^rfulh undt 1 British ruh to 
itsovn oUantaia still tin ifiur 
V Is t pu(( of pfditu il r tsialit\, \ hn li fortunitdi 
Ills no pardh! in tin histori of ilnti^^li India 
iioublt hid nn un hih bMiii: bn v inn in Uv dn»r, 
ind tt ^lumd IS if tin iinijsh (ioeirnnnnt vtn dfs- 
im* d iu\<r to b^ fr<< from v ir in ^onn portion of 
its dominions Smdhii hid I)m n hft prnlicdh 
indtpimknt in but tlu progti ss (d ihur-^ in the 

still of dior Inirdh justilud tin ]>o]|{\ f>t rnm- 



iin R^rTM OI Mr\Mi, Itb i7ili iS4^ 

Ihe humiliation of then princes provoked the troops intcr\ention which sidmequcnt Go\ c inors-Gencral pur- 
and populace at Haiderabad to an explosion, and in sued In 1S43 the successor of Doulat Rao died, 
February 1843 the Residency at the Capital was at- whereupon his widow i girl of thirteen adopted as 
tacked This outbreak of couise in\ohed war but hen a child of eight I ord Lllenhorough rmhtK in- 
it must be remembered that the behaMoui of the sistcd on the selection of a sniglc and competent 
British Envoy had provoked the attack Rapier Regent Ihe Rain Saheb an uncle of the late Sindhia 
made no secret of his desire to coeice the Amirs, was appointed but tlic hereditan Clnmberlam known 
Billies of Meanee foice them mto Opposition as *thc Dada' aspired to the post and was supported 

'ind HiideraMd and thereby to ha%e an excuse bj’’ the Rani Both intrigued against the Rain and 
annexing the country The the British Go\ eminent was compelled to support 
war itself, while it lesulted from wholly unjustifiable the threatened Regent The 

tactics, was brilliantly successful The Beliichis noubiL m Gnn'>w«, chfliculty \\oiiknn\ e been easily 
mught hard, but were overpowered m the bloody settled, but foi the picsencc of a 

battle of Meanee and subsequently in an equally dispropoitionately siiong and dcteimmed arnn m the 
desperate encouuteT nenr Raiderabid Tlie Amns St'ite An army only less poweiful than that in the 
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Punjab had to be itckoncd with ind it most n ituralh 
became the lcadii?g factor in the situation The pre- 
sence of 40 000 trained Hindus w ith 200 c innon w as 
i real danger in \ic\\ of its close pro\imit\ to the Pun- 
jab and a possible union with the f in itical ‘^ikhs wliose 
attitude was becoming more threatening c\cr\ \eai 
\\ hen tliciefore the Gwalior 
liK Gu'ilior irni) a fac- 

«ourcc of d'lnger i ^ i i 

tion and the Regent w is drnen 
from tilt countr\ 1 ord Elenboroiigh felt it ncces- 
sar\ to intcr\cnc jirompth ind at ill hazards to 
secure the establishment of i friendh govcinment 
at Gwalior British forces appro ichcd tlie frontier 
and a demand for the surrender of the irch-intnguer 
Dada v as sujiplementcd b\ a demand for llic reduc- 
tion of the arnn Lndcr these 
circumstanccs the (iwahoi arm^ 
could not be lield back, tlic Kani 
was pre\ tilled from coming to an agreement and the 
forces marched out to dri\c the English icross tin 
Chambal On December 29111 both columns en- 
countered i3ntish forces ind 
"cre routed 'll tlic l)nttks of 
Maharijjnir ind Punnr M 
Maharajjmr the m un armies met and the Alahrittis 
\ ere oiih bcatin after a stubborn iiaiul-to-hand 
fight Tlic Mctor\ howc\cr was ronijdetc and 
resistance w is jiarahscd Snulhi i ret lined his domi- 
nions hut lost his independence Hi assumid lIic 
rank of a regular subsidiar\ di\ with i diminished 
aniu i large subsidised British Contingent and a 
, , , Resident who was empowered to 

Vttlcmcn. of ,l,c 

lt^ of the Jinnee Gwalior had now dcfinitch icccptcd 
the jiosition of fciidator\ prince, like llolkar and 
tlie Bhonsl i i jiosition vhich he holds to-da\ Si\ 
months later lord Ellenborough who was reg irdcd 
as too brilliant and unsafe was recalled and a well 
tried soldier, Sir HenrN Hardingc, look his jihre 
Ilardinge came to India with the intention of jnir- 
^ „ suing jicacc ind attending to the 

^ir Henn H^dnpi, Micial w clfarc of tile jicople But 
it uas ])ro\ed, tliat the comple- 
tion of the British dominion had to jirccedc internal 
reforms, and the new rulers attention was almost 
entirely monojiohsed h}^ jirep iralions for i contest 
with the Sikhs — the first Sikh war — and the settlement 
of the Punjab after Mctory had been won The Sikhs, 
wlio arc a Hindu seel, consisting 
Foundinon of a kingdom ^ RaiputS blit cllicfiv 

SinRh, I7r>9-1839 oi Jats, den\ c their origin is i 
sjiecial org mization from a liberal 
teacher, Nanil who was contemporary with Babci 
and Humayun Tlic religious enthusiasm of his 

followers was stimulated to issunic i niilit iry form 
by the oppressions of Vurangzcb and other Muss li- 
mans m the ijtli century 1 his transformation w as 
Virtually'- the work of Govind Singh, i Sikli Gion 01 
prophet, who h\cd i eenlury^ and a half after Nanak 
The * Khalsa/ or Sikh brotherhood m its military'- form, 
underwent many sufferings and humiliations after 
Govind’s death It was repeatedly cruslied by^ the 
Moguls, and was brought under the Afghan dominion 
of Ahmed Abdali in the middle of the iSlh eenlury 


Throughout this period the organization of the Khalsa 
was deficient for though united on occasion against 
c\ternil foes, the Sirdars and their retainers w^ho 
comjioscd the l)rotherhood were 
UkSiUiuiu) prevented by any^ state 

organi/ation from internal rivalries and conflicts 
It was not until the ad\cnt of Raujit Singh that 
(his loose confederacy was welded into a powerful 
state Ranjit not only achiey’-ed internal union 
hut extended the borders of Ins kingdom in the 
west ind north while carefullv ayoiding i conflict 
with the gre it power on his eastern frontier 
Like many founders of dynasties Ranjit Singh was 
more faniilnr ysith the sy\ord than the pen less 
, , ^ talented in administration than 

Nnirdn m^ic Vunji Suaji he posscsscd the astu- 

^ teness of Haider \li and the 

iniluary genius of both He organised a poyycrful 
arnn on the Europe m model, drilled by European 
ofiirers, and sii]>]Kirted by an artillery^ yyhich would 
ha\c done credit to the Mogul fhe army, at the 
beginning of tlic war in 1S45 numbered with irregular 
lc\ies welloycr loo ouo men, but it had remained at 
a lower ligurc during tlu lifc-timc of the Maharaja * 
The death of thegic il Alali iraja (1839) ushered in 

,, , ^ period of anarchy prolific in 

iVj mtngaiLS and assassinations 

\ Inch y\ as only too likely to 

lulminitc in cxtirnil w ir In the Punjab as in 

Cjv alior tile aimy was the chief factor m the ‘'itu i 
tion \fter the \ lolcnl death of ty\o Maharajas the 
Rani of Ranjit Singh acting as guardian of the infant 
Dliulecp, was ranged against a jiowerful* Rajjnil, Hira 
Singh who sought to pull the strings of go\ eminent 
Both sides ippcaled to the iriny and when the Rani 
liiumjflied oyer her rnal the attitude of the army^ was 
still so doubtful lint the only'- means of security'- seemed 
to be the employment of tliat army'- abroad II was 
. accordingly launclied uiion tlie 

suiIlJ British the clanger of iiltim ite an- 

nexation being entirely obscured 
by tilt emergency of the moment Hardingc and his 
Commandcr-in-Chitf Sir Hugh (aftenyaards A^iscounti 
Gough, y\ ere, how ey er, ready to repel the imyroy okecl in- 

iht.l. of M.K1I.. ' troops ^\erc 

y\ ell placed for concerted action, 
and two columns lapidly ad\nnced to meet the Sikhs 
il Mudki There the first engagement of the war 
wasfouglit a fierce md stubborn battle resulting m 
the dislodgcnicnt of the Sikhs Next, an idyaance 
was made to Eirozcshah, where the Sikhs in great 
, , , numbers occupied a strongly 

entrenched position The battle 
yiliicli folloyvcd consists of three 
distinct jiails it was the most sanguinary^ ey'-cr fought 
liy^ the British m India, and though complete V suc- 
cessful cost them 2,500 casualties Hardingc who 
liad Met fully'- placed liimself under the command 

A!,vv-rl J-,n ,806 Gougll, on this OC- 

casion felt it neccssiry’- to assert 
his aulhoiity^ as Goy^cinoi-Gener il Gough yyashed 
to all ick the enemy on the morning of Decembei 21st, 

* In 184:; the SiKhb pos lssl i 38oJr)L)d lO} Rnriison fjuns ind 

30R rnttK 1 Sv\ i\( K— Sii I eiriffiii «; Kinjit Sinpl) 1 ijIpi of Indm Spi ie«: 
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Hudinge, huing t isltd SjKh poutr^' md k ilising 
the d'lngei <d dcft.it, in^J^ltd on .lu.uling cirtun n 
inforccmcntb from Fero/epnr flu billh n)nMr|iuui- 
h only commenced late m theaftmioon ind dirkm^''' 
soon prcientcd tlie cnitidU co f)j)tritu)!i of tfu 
ints \s It turned out the rtmfonnig bnguh Irnt 
little assist nice, iiul Gough’s pi in might h i\t l>i < n tin 
wiser after all Jlu tight rigid through a 1 irgi j)irt 
of the night the entri nrhments \\i n ])irlMlh ^fiunil 
and as owing to dissension^ in tin SiKli ( imp most 
of their foices were w itlidr iwii bt f(»n diwu tin 
tion w'as e isdv earned b\ tin weuiid uid iliphtid 
British arnn in tlie morning \ h \ hour*' litir h) 
Singh with ntuh 50000 fre*-h min ippi in d to •«np 


1 1 bni irv riHh tin diM'^in bitth of tin ' ire i" foiudit 
1 In Sd hs hid Mitn in IimI tin in Is* ^ s ith urpn m, 
*'1 dl it ^obrion,vitb tin r buv 
>" I'f* ''"'•'I 

fioiuli r< ojvid to tin 

injsitioM uni iflir m mdiM‘'S« irtilh r% din I '*Mjt 
Ion ud h’s iin II to r »rr\ tin drno t mipn i rnbl 
[>o tin i (Kir a 000 suiMinib d to tli ’’itlnnnghri 
of tin r< oliiti f in mv btit ift» r mine i « Im t (h 
I ntr» in linn nls \ tn o i n 1 d m ihn i d n i t ons md tin 
gilluit fif fiinh rs e « n ilrieiii n ro tin rieir ^fane 
p( r -^In d in tin ittiinpt uni tin told lo ^ of thi h*' 
V i . < st tn iti d it ^ OMO tort tin r e ith tin jr irlilh re ind 
\ i‘^i intin lions of \ nr I In entnre e is d*r‘s»ei 
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port his colleagues But hnehng Fcro/csh\h taken 
auel Ignorant how incapable its capturers were of fur- 
ther effort, he wathclrew aftei a brief cinuonide, and 
the British Empire m India was sa\ccl by a minclc 
The battle of Ferozeshah was all but lost because of 
deficient tactics — a flank movement would have been 
less costly than a frontal attack — and reason of the 

inferiority of the British artillery and tlieir deflcicnct' 
m ammunition Though Ferozeshah b^ no meins 
destroyed the Sikh army, it stemmed the Sikh 
invasion , the enemj^ now needed all their strength 
to defend the line of the Sutlej and to hinder the 
^ , 1 V, o A British advance \ useful success 

Sobr.on.ieb . 8^6 ^ Sikh raiding force mis 

scored at Ahwal m Januar;^bv Sir Harry Smith and on 


tlic powci of till Khalsi hid bttu ^hittcrcd m ‘^ixtx 
da\s Further resistance w is felt to bt \ain the 
counlri was spctdili occupied and icmis of peace 
arranged The Goicrnor-Gcncral dcliberatth dis- 
,, , , missed the ilternatue annex i- 

''r'cour;ro;?dcr“ thI atlempted to cst ibl.sh 

a capible natne goiernmcut 
under British sujicn/sion B\ thi. terms of (Ik (reit\ 
the Jalandar Doab — between the Sutlej and the Be is — 
w as the only tern tor \ annexed Bui m default of the 
full indemnitA Kashmir was accepted and sold to 
Gholab Singh of Jammu The Sikh irnu was reduced 
to 30 , 000 , i Council of Rcgenc} was appointed with 
Henry Lawrence as Resident, and British troops were 
to remain for a specified period to maintain order in 
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tluocmintrv uul Mipjiort Ihc Regonc\ I'lwrence 
quickh giincd thc» ronfuknct of tliL 1 ind-ownors— 
the Sirdir— In his tict while tht courigt andgtimis 
of Edwnrdcs Nichokon \hhotl vnd olluis com- 
polled the dcNotion of the hdl-nun But llic Sikh 
'imn felt th'it It Ind hccii helrucd h\ its h ultrs \ud 
would not ncccpt its dtfc'\l hinl It wis mortoNer 
worked upon In the Court ])nrl\ 'ind it wis char tint 
the slightest pro\ncation would resvdt in \u e\]>hisuu\ 
The withdnwil of Huir\ lawrcnctk sMupathttu 
control at the beginning of 184S, owing to ill-htalth 
was therefore much to In dejilorcd Sir Hinrt^ — nov 
I^onl— Hardingc retired at tht ‘^aim linit and his 
successor lord Dalhousu v as miou futd In \ 
widespread rebellion in the Punjab 
The new Cf0\ t rnor- 


himself into llu gra\c, but no suffering and no bereave- 
ment (ould o\crcome that resolute spirit or silence 
the claims of dutv So heroic a dcxotion was rc- 
V inU<l In th( afhction and esteem of ill classes, and 
il)()\( ill 1)\ llu consciousness of noble work accom- 
plislud It mn 1 )( Slid of Dilhousic witli more truth 
tlnn of \n\ otlu i in the line of great pro-Consuls 
tint Modern India is lus monument ” 

* lord T)\lhou'-ie did thne things in India Ih 

, i\t(nded its frontiers so as to 

lh,« (,l 

indirect contact with a greit 
l.uroju m nation on the one side and with an ancient 
\siatic jioweron the other Heat the same time con- 
sohdaletl the 13 ist India ( ompnin 's inlcrinl possessions 

and the mlervcnmg rcu- 


Gtncral v as the Iasi of the 
East India Compain ’sgreat 
Proconsuls and the \oung- 
cst man who had e\er 
issumed the rio\ eminent 
of India Bom is recenth 
'IS iSi2 Ignorant of India 
and Indian conditions his 
natural genius and liN 
nati\e confidence soon 
gaNt him the maslcr\ of 
the whole administration 
and consjured to render 
his period of rule and cj>och 
no less momentous than 
the stirring times of Cine 
Warren Hastings or of 
W cllcsle\ Dalhoiisit had 
ser\cd under Sir Uoherl 
Peel as President of the 
Board of Trade a jiosinon 
which ga%c the future 
Indian statesman in inti- 
mate acquaintance with 
radwa\ pohc\ He came 
to India determined to 
dcxole himself to llu 
welfare of the coimtn 1)\ 
consolidation the de\Llop- 
menl of internal communi- 
cations trade and cduc i- 



dator\ States, into tlu 
true beginnings ofaunitid 
Indian Empire Bui jier- 
hajis his most ]>crmancni 
ilaim on the gratitude of 
lus countrt is that b\ his 
far-rc aching schemes of 
rulwa\‘' roads canaK 
ind ])ul)lu vorls lie in- 
iugurat(d the groat rc\olu- 
tion V Inch had corn cried 
tlu agricultural India of 
intiquila into tlu manu- 
facturing ind incrcanlih 
India of our own daa 
Expansion of terntora 
unilicition of terntora 
ind tlu drav ing forth of 
material resources — thcsi 
vtre tlu three labours 
giaeii to 1 ord Dilhousie to 
ueomplish ill India and 
m the three words con- 
epiest consolidation and 
deaelojimciit, his a\ork maa 
be summed up ’ * 

I irsl IS to tlu exjnn- 
sioii of itrnt^ora The 
aoung Goacmor-Gcncril 
aaas faced on Ins arnaal ha 
tlu muttering of i storm 


lion In spite of wars in 

the Punjib nnd in Burma lutu (uni sm iluun (» 

be kept these iieaceful 

ambitions cacr before him, ind during eight a ears of 
- . „ strenuous work he lecomphshed 

Goaernors General since Wkllcslcv 


I ord Dilhcusif 
1848— ^56 


had done between them He acquired i detailed per- 
sonal knowledge of all departments, and controlled 
all departments with tlu resolution of an autocrat 
afid the a\isdom of i mastermind He inspired 
, . . all with awe those who knea\ 

'idnevcin^nt”' ^^'^n a\ith admiration and loac 


No man more comjdclcl} gamed 
the allcgi ince of his subordinates, because no man ba' 
right of personal knoa\ledegc and personal a\ork 
deserved it better In the cause of India he avorked 


111 tlu Punjab The storm 
\\ Smith U in , i i n burst at Multan in \pnl 

1S48 with tlu murder of 
two Engbslinun sent to relicae the corrupt goaernoi 
of hisauthonta Ib’ibert Edwardt s, from the Derijat 
(.)Con,mM marched to the rescue XMth 400 

dcNoled Pit bans but though too 
hti to SIM lus eomjntnots’ haes he droac back the 
aastly sujKnor Sikh foree and penned it up in llu 
nughla foitioss of Multan Duiing three months of 
sumnur heat Edw luUs luld the field, a\hilc rianlt w is 
sti Kill} sprt idiiig iround him \t last there an lacd 
a leheamg (olumn with heaav guns but it w is not 

• Ilunti r Dalhousu in ihr Ktili rs of Indn Srru Hut ihi* most coni 
pint md nio*it rccint \>ioi’iaphlu is ^tlnl \>\ S»f \V leeWnintrins 
volumes 
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until the appioich of i r3omlnv Contingent in OcKm- 
ber lint tlie '^icgc caukl bo hinllv niulert\kcu Mult in 
«vmcu(lcicdm Jnuuvu ihpn but 
^\v incanv Inic, i piactK \! levolt in<l 

beanne tiinsiormctl into i in- 
tioual inbuncction and the 2n<i h v ar li ul bignn 
The Multan oiitbieik li ui been Hgankd is ui iff ur 
to be dealt \Mth in the ‘^ikii gonrnnunt \indn 
the Resident’*^ control lint it uould hid io i 
widespread lebclbon Mn deniblLd, tin rb mu 

of its doing so n is piefeued to the h i/ ird of in 
immediate invasion vith i ^nnll font to (jutiuli 
the conflagration Mihtar\ eonsidcr itions is \(11 is 
policy nere responsible for tins dicisiou opcritums 
if ultimatch nccebbir\ nould In iMsur in tin cold 


snndi timrh nhr fo \ itlidi iv i ifh In vhoh fon' to 
Kis-.ul<m th< Jluhnu tfOiuh no** tr in ported In 
foru‘> o ro^s tin ( In n ib md rnonm' (oi ird tin 
]h(lum found tludinut nitmulud ti ( hdinn » ill ih 
:n I po ‘tson of no ord n ir\ lln bitth 

nImIi folln\<(l r* Mubl- tin *ri(unrnn 

^true^gb it I < ro/# di ill t’^nnotim* pruipiit»d 
inivninuunt iia innit < riuimtinu i! o tin Cf rural 
tlnuu^bt li (|uir< d th it In ^'Ii'odd d* b < r i front d itt n t 
ilu hru'ob h» t inu‘ h in tin 
in' id\ inu tin ^db irlil!er\ v 

‘ ^ nn>rt ih m u u ilh d«dniftiu 

for I huie tnin tin * sm \ is <b>nbtful Hnt tin dnugul 
(oniigj of tin Itr tie'll inf intr\ , in H nt!\ hd '»n I 
inso nil b\ tin irdourof tlnir In hiu <1 rn ril earn*<l 
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weather, and time would be gained foi assembling a 
powerful conquering armv It 
Revolt tt Multan and was 110 1 until Septemhei that 
evcntuaUapUue of the Slkhs aS a whole SCt Up the 

standard of revolt, and commit- 
ted themselves once again to a stand-up fight against 
the British Lord Gough had completed his piepara- 
tions November and advanced to the Chenab, whicli 
was the line the Sikhs had resolved to dispute, }ust 
as the Sutlej had been their defensive line m the first 
wai The campaign opened with 
Ristn|of I mdecisive action at Ram- 

nagar, and another at Sadulapur, 
where the turning of the' Sikh position c lused Sher 


the dat lliough diikuess prevented the vietorv from 
being completed llie Siklis fell back on therr posi- 
tion at Rassul, and little had been gained ha the 
British at a cost of more tli m 2 ooo casualties Gough 
was sev^crelv censured for lus conduct of a battle which 
though uommallv a victorv was strategicall} a defeat 
but he had onl\ advanced to Clulhauvvallah under 
political pressure uid must not l>c held to actoimt 
for a battle not of lus own seeking and fought against 
tremendous odds The power of the Sikh artillera 
was notorious, and then skill m erecting strong cn- 
treuehmeuts flanked by natural defences was such 
that a ver}'' difterent resistance was to be expected from 
that usual in Indian warfare Gough was somewhat 
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imfAirh supertcclccl 1)\ oiatoib from loiulon, but 
before the lumulnling nev s 
Chinnnj^nihh, irrncd, lie Ind after a month of 
cautious watching Iicca rem- 
lorccd from Multan and gamed the crowning Mctor\ 
of Guze-at Here at least he fought on his ov n terms 
with a considerable anm and sufiicicnt guns The 
slaughter at Guzerat was tar less sc\erc, as a prcbmi- 
nar\ artillcr} cannonade greath weakened the cnem\ 's 
line, and sole reliance v as not j)laccd upon dcsjicrale 
mfantr\ attacks This battle brought the \ ar to a 
close and the routed ‘^ikhs being prompth pursued 
surrendered on March 12 \n \fghan contuidcnt 
which had lent thcT ancient foes as*; stance against 
their more recent cnenres — the I^ntish cscajicd o\ci 
the border unpunished The tranqirlbtt of India 
demanded annc\ation and the entire Punjab 

, was now added to the Bniisli 

Gurcm.ieb (lonunions TIic futiM\ of Inlf 

measures had been proved in iSjS and Hallious^c felt 
that annexation was both expedient, iKct^sar\ and 
just IIenr\ I av rence diflcred from the Goxcrnor- 
General as to the cxpedicnc\ of amicxatmn, as albO 
on \anous questions of sub^^equeiit jiolicv in the nev 
pro\ nice, but h s talents \ ere ton great to be gnored, 
and he with hs brother John 
^nncxnijon^ cr the ^ ijiird Member to liold the 

* hibncc, were ajijiomted as a Go- 

\erning Board The paciiication of the Punjab v is 
rap’dl> concludecb and an cminenth sound idnnms- 
tration pro\idc(l DalliouSiL himself d ctated the nnm 
lines of administration, and insisted on Irs recommen- 
dations bemg rgidlv earned out Ihc S’kh arm\ 
was disbanded, but the best sohbers were enrolled m 
new British rcgmicnts v Irlc others went to sv cII the 
new mihtar\ police The S rdar*s power for misdrcf 
was complclch broken, wh le the jicople as a whole 
\ ere coned’ated b\ a sound s\slcm of end and crimi- 
nal justice in place of ca])r ce and imit lation and 
bv the reduction of the imposts from fort^-e’ght to 
half-a-dozen i he coimtr\ w as 

Go\crnincnt of the parcelled out iiito (Iislr cts admi- 
nev, Province i 

nistcred b} capable ofticnls, Iialf- 
c \il, half-mditar\ , roads were built, irrigation works 
maugurited, and public instruction undertaken \t 
the same time the eonfidencc of the hill tribes v as 
gamed by Nicholson and his compeers a strong 
frontier force was created, backed by a hue of posts 
along the border By sucli means as these the Punjab 
was rapidly com erted into an integral pro\incc of the 
Bntisli Empire, safe, loyal and ])iosj)croiis Each 
single step m this great achie\enicnt was either juo- 
jected or scrutinized In Dalhousic, c\cv} stone of the 
fabric bore the impress of his genius Had he been 
less capable and prescient, or had his subordinates 
been of inferior calibre to the I awrences, the Punjab 
wbuld never ha\e become what it so gloriously 
revealed itself to be in the crisis of 1857, — the 
sa\iour province of India 
Th acquisition of a north-w^est frontier coterminous 
with India's mountain barrier brought the Empire 

It IS to be noted ihit ilic r3o'ircl w'xs broken up in 1852 John I tw 
rence was then appointed to govern ihf province as Chitf Commissioner 


into direct contact with Vfghairstan Hie folbes of 
Lord Vuckland has arrested tlie 
fi nmsian natui il cour;:e of our relaPons 

into tint counlr\, but m 1855 a ticat\ v as made with 
the \m'r b} which \fghanistan once moic rtsumed licr 
j)l'’cc as i fi endh st itc and acted 
Sikkim anrievaiicn, 18^0 ^ iiculral zone bctv ccn 

India and the c\er adxancmg \s n c power of 
Russia 

\t no long iiUcr\al after the conquest of the Punj'»b 
the Bnti^-h Emjmc \ ts brouglit 
The ^^ccond^UiMne c mto coiit ict V itli Hiil)ct and the 
Chmc*=e Empuc In the annexa- 
l*on of tlie outhing '^^kkim disincts ui 1850 and of 
I owci Burma in 1852 Jhc Siklcm annexat on \ as 
inconsiderablt m extent, thoiigli important as a rccti- 
hcalion of frontier it v as ilie result of a pun li\c 
expeddion demanded b\ the treacherous sevurc of 
, Bnl sh subjects llie Burmc''C 

auncxatioii V as the toii'^equencc 
of the second Burmese \ ar, de- 
manded b\ a long sci’cs of |)io\ocat’on on tlie j) irt of 
tlu King of \\ a and Ii s Go\<.rnor m Pegu 1 he treaU 
of 'Vcruhbu \ Ircli allo\ nl Br'l’sh mei< Innts to lake 
uj) then dcncc at R ingoon h ul been Inli’lualh 
\iOlil(d tlie BrM^sh I^c'-’deiU Ind Iictn dr\(n out ol 
\\ a In stud’cd nsults uid no reduss could be ob- 
t lined \ mcmonil fiom tlie dl-treatcd European 
rommimil\ it R ingoon brought mattti‘5 to a cr s^s, foi 
the moderile eomptnsation dennndcil In Dilhousc 
was rcfu^-cd, and no altcuntn e urn i lied luit v ar 1 he 
second v ar v is in cflcctne contrist to (he lir-^t b\ 
reason of the adequate jucjiai itioiis and the lajiid 
mihtar\ mo\cment‘i The anm wascarcfiilh equipped 
against the climate and tlie cxjicditam was oigamsed 
on a «c lie sufiie ent to ciisuic decisw e success lians- 
ported In sea tlie Brii’sii (loojis ciptiired Rangoon 
m \pn], tlie stomr ng of llic fortilicd Icmiile bemg one 
of the most sjdcnd d acliic; oments of modem warfaie 
. \ Inlt durmg the ra ns v as fol- 

''""'"i" " In .m nehnnee up the 

\ alle}' of (he Iirawaddi Piome 
and Pegu were captured in Oclobei and \o\embci, and 
here the mditar\ operations ceased The nirthcr ad- 
vanec to \\a would ha\ c pro!) ibh iiuohcd tlie annex- 
ation of Ljipei ] 3 nrma to wlncli I oid Dalhousic was 
a\erse Ho was content with tlic conqucicd pio\mce, 
which m \iew of the incapacity of tlie Buima Court to 
conduct negot alions satisf icloi]I\ , was annexed b}^ 
Poclamalion lower Buinn greitl} lO the ad\an- 
tage of the oj'ipicsscd popul 1(^011, was tluis added to 
the formerly ceded distiicls of \iakan and Icnasscnm, 
and the IBiitisli frontier was pushed castwaids aflci i 
war which liad been debbcratelv i)io\ oked and lapidly 
concluded 

The second gicat task winch Loul Dalhousic set 
himself w'xs tlie consohdation of the Company's domi- 
nions bv the annexation of tliose mtenenmg Natne 
Stales wdiich had little 01 no claim to consideration 
Unification m the Peninsula was no less impoitant 
than extension of frontier In 1S48, there existed a 

(=)Con.o'Ki..,on ^efficient pim- 

ces anci slnm royalties M'el- 
lesley had been the great promoter of subsidiary 


(2) Con^obd ilion 
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illianccs n.iul ilcpcndcnl n\li\c (Unislits bv v hicb i uh t cmnot, m \uv ^‘f tb‘ fiMs \<lihir(d 
petty despots were gvm uUced against the uUunl alxn ( , lx r dli d in (pu Miou it is nnlv tlu jr oxpf dicnr) 
result of thc’r m’sgo\crnmcnt without being subject to \ Inch idinits o( ]>o^sd)h routr ulu lion liul l)il- 
thc puntMUg contiol of the Pirunount Pover Ilu housa v \s (irmh convuKMl fd tiu (\|Kd(n(\ of 
King of Oudh, lor instance, in the ai^seiKL of pro\ isiou substituting i just for in un|ust or it hist m 
for British control o\or lus intern il admiu’str ilioii, uiKcrlun po\trnin(nt ind n must lx nmrmbcrcd 
continued to inisgo\Lrn and ojijuiss lus subjects who tint \u c flu x iii s\st(ni of nl( ru il control ind tIu 
in then turn were jircvcntcd from resorting to the triuung ol \(nmg (hufs b\ I^nlish oihi < rs \ h( n b\ 
natmal mode of reduss m the P ist ie\olut>(m ind aloni such uuu \at ons b' c mu unm n ir\ \tri 
deposition because the throne of tlie r king w is gu ir ui- tiu products id a 1 it( r d v\ 

teed b^ trcat> with the British Cioveinment Ihus Ilu h ubng < ise> ot innixition b\ hj> ^ v < n 

did the supi erne power fad to realise its resjx)usd)dit\ ^itirv \ igjiur Mil jhinsi Sitari v is inmxetl in 

foi the welfare of m Ihons, whde its armed support iSjS m tiu ibsi nn of vbgtmvtr lu r tiu idoptid 

ser\ed to emancipate the rulers fiom the necess l\ ^ r t, sdii of tiu I itt R ija lu ng in un- 

of conciliating then snhjcels i)\ * * ^ 1 no\ n lio\ sdcrtid ilniost i»\ 

Daihous^o^and u\c tolerable admmstrition and <hiiui Hurt lx ng no ohhgi- 

freedom from gross ojijiross’ou turn to jd icc Ii in ujxin tiu throiu of ^ v iji the 

Since the dcgencritmn of ro\al fanvhes in Ind i was elmns (d the jxopU to i flu i nt go\«rnincnt \ tn 

such a regular feature is to make continuous good illo\ td to pridomnuf and Pilluuisi aitid is most 
go\einmcnt impossible, Dalhousic considered not onh mthontu in Indiiand in I ngl iiul nconimnuUd 

that actual oppression constituted a claim to annex i- Tbe justxi cd lus act’on v is tiu Its-, ojxn to (Njnite 
tion, but that c\ CIV /: gibnm/ opporlunU\ for bringing bee lusi the jiriiu ibt\ <d sat ira as i terr tor d 

a dependent slate under the formal doniin’on of thi st itc hid been tn iled b\ the Bntidi ind onh 

Company should be soi/ed Ihc commonest cisc of th’rt\ Mars before Wlni tiu Pirimounl Pover 

a legitimate opportunit^ was the doatli of i ruki had gam t i^suredl\ » ould tile iv i\ in tlie 

w ithout hens other thin adojUed ih^euct (d ^^llte'^ to the iontrir\ Jhins vis 

The queaion of ** Tlic legal right of the s()\ treign entitled to sull le^s mdulgtiuc is tiu in sruU jx rjie- 

doctnneVLipsl’'’ power lo witlilioUl its coiistiit to ^ triUd 1 >\ Its Ki)is Ind iHtnof 

adojitions for the jnirjiosc of more disisirous con^cqueiut 

transmitting a suboidmatc principahu was icknow- (iianmSitira Ilu state of Jliuis was a fragnu nt of 
Idged’* This nglit had been held and sometimes Bundellhind ceiled b\ tiu Pc shv i ni 1817 but the 

asserted b> the ^loguls, though more often the suhordmile ruler hut onh !)ten (hgiulicd \ ’th the 

adopted her was recognised on the jiaMnenl of a title of Kaja b\ the Hrpsh thtnis(l\i.N The nt\ 

large death-dut^ The British as the succcsssnrs of annex ition pohL\ w is c irr td into effect m 1853 

the Moguls also possessed the light of refusal, though when the throne w is \irint Nagpur winch Has- 

thev had exercised it but seldom \Mien, therefore a ting-, had dehherileh left m nali\t hinds after the 

subordinate and feudatorv prince had no heirs of his third Mahr\U\ war, hiel also suffered from m's- 

body, the transmission of his pnncipilit}^ lo in adopted goxernment “The list l^honsla s sole idea regirding 

heir required the consent of the su7crim power lie the treat\ b\ vluch lu hid been 

had the full right of adojilion b}^ Hindu law, and there ^iRpur iR - ru^od to tlie chufshq> was that 

could be no interference wath the succession of the it secured for hm the British jirotcelon igun^t the 

adopted heir to the private property of lus adopter \cngeanccof lus subject^ 1 lus eontcmjitible jmnce 

It was oidv the question of lulershiji which was m- died m 185^ ha\ ing refused lo idopt \n ht'r Ihtrc 

\olved Tlie Company had hithcilo dehberately be ng no legitimate sueeessor DaUiousic rcMihed to 

avoided oppoitumties of increasing their dominions consuler the interests of the jicojilt rather than 
by the refusal of sanction m such cases thc\*had not sxcntice them m order to axoal nnjmtcd greed ind 
sought to multiply escheats Butin mow of the fre- misrepresentation Xagpur cert iinh proiitcd In the 
quent misgovernment in Natne States, and the grow- transaction but it cannot be denied that the ehsappear- 
mg sentiment of responsibility^ towards the unfortunate ance q( a great ^lahratta stale had for a time an 
subjects of oppressne princes, it had been declared by^ unsettling cttect upon the natnc mind Nagpur w \s 
the Court of Directors in 1834 such an mdulgcnce by^ fai the largest of the states which were escheated 
(as the recognition of an adopted heir’s right to sue- m Dalhousie’s time, and it forms the gre iter part 
ceed to a principality) should be the exception, not of the modern Central PiOMUces 
the rule, and should be granted as a special mark of Other minor annexations b\ lanse there were and 
favour and approbation ” The same principle had at least one state was admitted withm the British 
been re-asserted more emphatically m 1841, and Lord dominions by^ its own wisli Ihe case of Kcraiih, a 
Dalhousie made it his business to carry out these Rajput state ne ir the Chambal most clearly illustrates 
Daihousies construction '^^structions to the letter An the current pohc\ of the Com- 

ofthe doctrine legitimate rinusually large number of oppor- The doctnne net pxny with regard to nati\c stale‘s 
tunities for annexation on these the pi oposed lapse of Kciauli 

terms occurred during his period of office Besides by failure of lineal heirs the 

the annexation of Oudh for misgoveinment, there were Directors decided in fa\our of the adopted heir, 
three leading and several minor cases of annexation on the ground that Keiauli was a protected alh 
by Tapse* or escheat The legitimacy of lus action in and not a dependent pniicipahtv ’ It was a quasi- 
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«io\trtign ‘^lalc of grt'il '\nUquU\ *^imil\r to the 
priVqnht'c*; of M^xjinit'ini not i MibonlnnU 
M-vtc cro'ittd b\ tlu Hnlish Cu)\orumcut, or ifltr 
defeat toUraUd b\ tint goMrumnit dunng good 
btln\ our The danger to In apprehtiukd b\ tin 
nit\e eh if \\as therefore far \\uU^}irtid 

than the tnimts of Dalluni^ i i^rcttndid jt to In 
The la<^t anne\at’on of \h^^ jKriod \eas tt\ U of Ondli 
and V a's jn no u i\ coiKinicd 
AnrcxilmncfO cth, ulojU on q\U‘'llon Ilu 

\av i!) \ 7a r v ii(» Ind Ivtih 
been created K nt^ of Ondh ov i d h *• po^^Mion cnt'rc]\ 
to the Hr t Mi 'iu\ h s pov or n\ I's no inori \nr ent 
than thi’C'' Ih Ind bun pir-^sttnlh boKiun) u|i 
t)\ llie Coinpain ind hid bun com’'^tintl\ !o\ il 
The tri. \t\ oi had gri itl\ rtduud In*' 

importance vhli it gwt him i friMi h «»f bfi 
But It dd not gmrMitu go(jd gonrnnunt ind 

tht niwntU bicanu annnall\ mori pi rn t om Ilu 
repealed \ inrni:^ of (io\i rnors to lu ral 

had been ‘^conted, ind tlu Drietors liinlh die did 
on aniuvaton a^' thi onh prutnbli [)ol i \ lord 
Dallmu*^ e carr cd the i ordi r^ into < lit ct ai 
and pnn’oiud off the ikthroiitd 1 mg In tlu 

line \eir the la^t IV •-lu i d ul ind pinion 

be ng an innnit\ \ »s not con! mud to h^ ‘dopttil 
*^011 though Ik \ dIo\ i d to niu r t tlu \ ul 

pn\ iti fortuiu of hs fiilur — tint *-on Ilu nolo- 
r ous \ un ^ihb-riginkd hnuilf isikfiunkd of 
\\ ^ right and unpU rtnugid lunuilf for tlu ‘'U]i 
jio^ul •'I gill Ml till Mutinv of 
Uil ctfl'^T'unb ] Ijt lulof slnill ro\ ill i 

(„)Va»lb^on"^,r..r I ”[<' D •ll...ns . .Kims, ,1 

of ni i\ he roinjih ii il h\ tlu 
mention of tlu pnrcU l tulat \ i\ \hs ot tlu 
Kanialic v luuc (ontminiut \ u \ ‘-tlx ike ikd 

igaMut on the death of tlu then hohh r of tint nov 
inomahnu (bgml\ in 

One other ]) cee of ternlon \ u uqirnd diir ng 
the^-c \c\rs nt Ihcr b\ eouquest noi b\ lap'-i Ilu 
\i/im of Hvderibid Inel got hojielu'sK into 
arrears in Mit jn\nunt of hu miIu ih hit tlu npKeej) 
of the Bntuli nii!itir\ rontingiiii L ndi r tlu^i 
, . eMciiiust iiu.C', llu re\ \al of ilu 

H cur igninen pnneijik of temtor' \I usign- 

nicnt med the onh jiruticibli ilterintive ((riiin 
districts in Berir* \ ert I lure fore trinsferrul to tlu 
Compaiu to I epnd ile tlu dehl iiulloensnn the ri.giilir 
])l^mcllt of the lonlingent for the fiitiiii I he 
Xiyam retimed v nomunl u)\tre'gntN oNer tlu ceiktl 
dislnch and llie surjilus rcienue w is fiitlifnll) jnul 
hick into his lieasiir} Suhsupienl disjuiles wcu 
terminated by the recent ''(ttlenunt of lord (in /on 
which ])ro\ides for the jiLrinaneiit le ue of the te niton 
le) British (lONcrumcnt 

Jlic c\tr lordinarv lircullli of I orii Dilluuisie\ 
mind w IS evidenced by the \ inet\ of steps l dan to 
(3) Development <\e\clop UltMSl tlomiiuons of 
the Comji vnv, now consolidated 
by conquest and anucaation Of late }cais tlie 


I iUj! c W otl 
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Niy-Am m 1819 from N igjmr \flcr ibi lljirtl M vijnUn 
\\ir Till* NinmsoMpml urniury ins tn wCruputou ly rpspecud 
ucr sircc tlit tstUMuhnuni of Uoitbli Power 


(holts of administrators m the provinces had 
hetn mou isjitcialh dneetid to the conclusion 
of the rifoims skctclicd out l)\ Bcntinck, the 
aliolilion of inluiin in rites, par- 
tunlirlv nnongst the Y ild ihon- 
ginal trdns, uul the snpprcssmn 
of dicoitv Ihigi and ^iti had bun praclicaih v iped 
out tiefon ihfo Ilu nurev of Dalhous c in- 
uiguritid i penoil of divtlopincnl vlurchv the nov 
roiKobd III d tmji n should In mort firmlv hound 
logitiur ind should ill un llu gnatest po s hie 

nuasurc of iirosiientv \ good 

t mfotmp^.r-sN urn ^ 

time oigam/ed and tlu nmiMialh lov uniform rate 
of half Ul inni pn srrdicd for intirnil jmst igi 
\ (oniphlih scrvui for jnihl r v or! s w^s 

iHitid and tlu lonnlrv ^Ms lovered v ilh good 
nnds uu luMul c nials Ixulvivsvm ]>linntd on 
i gem roils sr vk mil futtiu mdusir il prosjuritv of 
llu countrv s(ruri-d hv tlu atlrulion of fortign 
I iml il for ridv iv huikbng \ 
Pvt anil u (|r*ph ttlt/rapli s\ s|( m \ luch Tt lulcrcd 
\ ihi ihk s(rv 1 1 at llu Miitim 
V IS list ilk d n sp II of vluli mts wild ht vsts 
uid (111 Ira al d slurb uin** of llu a.r Trade md 
indiistiv V IS ‘.tiinuliiid ju»t onh In thcM im- 
jinnid voinmuu.r ilains but bv llu ibolilion of 

\i\ Alums lolls tlu impiovinunt of b irbour leeom- 
motlitum md llu bu Iding of bghldumvcs Consc- 
ipienth both (\porls uul imports doubkd tiuiu‘'i hi.*' 
(Vin lufou DilhousK quittid 
llu nmntrv Tlu great Ciovtr 
nor ticiuial v is ilr rc d ertalor 
of tlu m\ era of moustr d iilivMv vliuh has 
UAvdi IndiA \ lul it IS to ch\ IK aho devoUd 

h ms< U 7( alouslv to tlu course of iducation and 
vhh r irra d out ^ir Chirks Wood s famous despaUh 
of llu ni V })ol ( V ni idt tlu vernaculirs 

llu his,s of ]io]mlar idm ition Lnglisli remaining 
llu nuduun of usirucium in ill llu lughei gruks 
\ vast lulA orl of ediuitionil insiiiul’ons his 
uiukr llu s\sliiu thus m’tnted been sjiu ul over 

iiKbuiMUis 3 I"'’''' culm'numi.' m the Int 

txisiing uinvirsitus ihrti of 

\ huh V cri. foumUd is i irh \s I)unng lord 

Dilhousu's linn of olTiu tlu Chulti of llu IZisi 
Indii ( oinpanv w is confirnud foi tlu list tmu 
Ilu \ct of iSa ► uluved the (lovi rnoi-C»i luial 
of the imnudiUe idnrn sti iium of licngi) l>\ 
in Atmg i 1 uuti.n\nl-(iovinAoi fvu that provuict 
Ilu jiolilu il centre of grivilv hid iiuvitihlv 
slnftid furllui wist with the tonqiust of the 
Punj ih and lord Dilhousu In came the tiisi 
(lOv ernor-Cjtiu r d of Indi i, m tlu siriel sense of 
tlu teim I he uuhlarv ceutu wps likewise shifted 
vestvards, md llu troops wcu eoiuentr ilcd m 
, . , , tlu Punj lb and the \oilh-\\cst 

imimVinrt pobtr’ \mongsl olliir t iknts Dilhousic 
])osscssid in (\i for milituv 
exigencies more fai -seeing th\u Ins Commmdci-m- 
chicf He (ksned the leduition of the ovti grown 
N Alive armv md the iiuicibeof Lurojuan forces 
measurts which if duh sanctioned would Jnve 
given llu outbii ik of ib57’a Vti\ diflcKiU chu utei 
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His caincst ^^armll£;s ^^clc, h(>\\o\cr, noglecUd But 
Ihesuppubs on of tlicmutiiu u is mclmputnhU issshd 
by two creations of the great CiO\crnor-Gencril, llu 
irrcguhi fronted force the Pvuij vb, ami Mic newK 
rcciuittd reg'inents of Ciuilvlus llul Dilhou^'O r(- 
ni I ned in oflRO the Indi i wh i h 
he h id ^o nol)I\ in uU would 
ln\c hi on ‘-eruicd igiMist the 
greatest shock il Ins c\ 1 1 suffered Ihil Ir^ indef U g ible 
labour had woin Inin out ind in Ft In in r\ iS=i6, a 
d} ng man, he left the couiilr\ Ik Ind m) ibl\ ^rved 
lord Cann ng an old fiend ind tolKge eoinpuvon, 
was his sueccssoi 

lJu Mutin\ (ind i^o (ninunf 

The peace wh cli le gned U J oid C inn ng s ucts- 
s on to powei w is not of longduril'on Pm in ig- 
giess^on biought about a \ u ui the end of and 

though Outiain s cxjKiilon soon forced tiu ^hah to 
sue for peace the Pei^nn ifla r 
Iiad ind iccth a prcjudie al eftect 
uinn the ^ceur'tx of Tnd i It 
w thdiew some of the most \ iluable British troojis 
fiom India at a tunc when the countrt w is ilrcuh 
\er} poorh garrisoned llie Sikh M ir Ind resulted 
ma gieat uicicase of nituc troops and In tlu 
of Dalhons^c s re gn, the scpo\s mimhcicd 2 n 000 
the Europeans onl\ 45000 Dilhoiisc lediscd the 
^ ,, danger of such dspint\, but 

^r,„j Ii's piotcst"; ^\ere unheeded, nnd 

the luthonties v ere lulled to i 
sense of false secuntt llic European force surli 
as It r\as, was aei} unequalh distributed, the r ist 
stretch of countrj cast of \gra he ng almost ont reh 
garrisoned by natuc lroo])s Unfortunatch the 
temper of the stpo\ aimt was distincth had Mana 
causes had tended to undeiminc the sepoa’s rcspei t 
for authoiity and h’s sense of discplinc Jhc Bengd 
-'irmy wh'chwas mfmilelv larger and more imiiortant 
than the Bombay and Madras aim-cs, was cliicfh 

Elements of unrest rccruncd from Rajpiit and Bralr- 
m n stock HI Oudh and the 
North ^^cst^ The chsaffection in Oudh co isc ,uent 
on Dahou&je’s dethronement of its king was not with 
out effect upon the sepojs in llie Bntisli service The 
atmosphere was fiuther charged with rehgmus dis- 
quietude, and the nati\ e mind was nen ously ipprchcn 
sive of attacks upon its ancient faith The growing 
missionary activity, the spread of Western education, 
the intioduction of the scientific imcntions of Europe, 
seemed to the ignorant so many tin eats of worse tlimgs 
to come It was an age of transition, and such periods 
seldom fail to cause trouble to government in backwaid 
countries, where the population is at once ignorant 
and profoundly credulous Still, it is ilmost certain 
that no outbreak would have occuned had (lie condi- 
TVT , tion of the army been salisfac- 

The peasantry of Indu 
are not given to insunection, 
and they had been the chief gamers from British 


JohfLaM nee (see hi life m i)ic R I Sene*; pp 71 siiongly 
he’d Meu \nd denied lint Uif-re \\^s anv ton pii ic\ foi theoxer 
lhiov\ of Bi i ish Mile Fhisvilunjlc conlempoi u) opinion is suppoi ted 
bj all tile evi i nee suDScquently bi ought together 


rule llu Chiefs, hovtv or much the anu(\atim\ poVo% 
ofDilhousic mat have thnatoiud fnern provfd Ihoir 
lo\ iU\ \ hui the tmubh (atm ind v Inn fvtrv 
opporlun U V vs givt n tlu m lo dtclvn agi’n^t tlu 
B>r I’sh, h ul tlu \ v sh( d PriclJcilK the nnh 

pnneo'^ \ ho jurl c pitcd in tin Mut nv v(r( dethroiud 
(ht('> or tlu rdi vend lilts \ ho had lutth nt: to lo-f 
])\ ))1 iv ng for h gh lE Ihns tlu pihct of the 
inipix I Di llu 1 ni)H ror lx < aim i lot n^ of M ihommt d in 
inliigiu V h 1( tlu Vidov of tlu last K qa of Jh msi 
N in i ^ ilrh tlu idoptid son of tut list Ft diva and 
the imssirit-s of tlu tUthronid 
lo dll'' ttirnt ] vigorotish vtirrtd 

^ ^ np the volrkt r\ and vorlcd 

upon tlu r (viduhtN to fonunt i v uU spread rJuU on 
io some (\ttnt then tlu jin v ilnit nnri v is Ik nc 
mtdis’lieil b\ \git itors v ho sought tlu r ov n cmE 
md Mune ittimpt vis In tig niatlt h\ d fterent 
futiOii'- though V itlunit duh roncdttd irl on to 
LVi \\( in c\|)ios on B»ul iviii llun tlu rihdhon 
m gilt h IV ( m M r t il ( n u tu il sh ipt but for i gnev ntis 
biumlir on tlu pirl of tlu in bt ir\ author tie> The 
mil odiu Poll of tlu gnwd i irlrulgi lirtd tht imne 
V Inch ictuillv ( luscd tlu i xiilo-^ton 

In view of tlu nhgious (lI^qn:ttude uherted to 
\ho\L tlu lurvousni ss viiould il \\( been respect 

(d \s tlu Sijiovsdid goncrallv 
iii( c irindp' incid ni bihcvt th it till BntJsh aimcd at 
ihe chRf^p^oMiint'* nnk’iig them outcistcs* vitli 
the juirjio^c of the r ultimate 
con\cr>’on to Chr'sl imlv the introduction of the 
oltcmhng c irlndgc should hive been deferred 
or altogcthtr aliandoncd Even though tlu niniour'' 
about liic nature t>f the luhncants wert m the mam 
false rc isorrng w IS inposs'blc m a time of pinit 
and events shoved that tlic spring of 1S57 vis the 
Icist suitable tunc fot m*ktug mnovatons I he first 
lets of msuliordin ition and inccndiansin (Ftl) Alardd 
were followed h\ a jicriod of outward calm But 
tile pure had too deeph dcmorah''C(l tlic arinv for 
it to be (piieted h\ the forcildc dibhandmtnt of mutinous 
icgimenls \ wider ind more Moltnl outhroak was 
imminent \nd mcanwiric the luthonlics, blind to 
the intending citaslrophc did nothing to avert it 
The storm burst at Meerut on Ma^ loth It was 
the immediitc icsult of a severe sentence publich 
cirried out upon the members of an insubordinate 
,, -ri 1 regiment Ihc sepovb at 'Sfccrut 

burst into open Miilmv released 
(her imprisoned comridcs bioke open the jaiK, 
shot their ofliccis, killed cverv Europe m Ihcv could lu 
hands on, ind made for Delhi On Ihc’r irnval it 
Delhi tht uc\t morning, the citv population rose the 
Einopcans wtic inissicicd ind the ustorit on of tlu 
T^Ioghul Empnt w is protlinncd llul the pinic al 
I\rceial been tontrollcd b} somt sliong hind, the 
mutmceis would have been pursued and ov trthiown 
before (hey had entered Delhi \s it was no heroic 
measures weie taken, spirit of daring seemed to 
have deserted the lacc, the English regiments at 

* This feir hnd been fostered b\ the Genciil Str\ic< l nli tmtnl Act of 
18,36 Hitherto the bulk of the Hcngnt Arm} Ind been cxonenied fro i 
foreign sernce But the nnncMtion of Lower Burnn wts responsiWt for 
the new A* t which cancelled the cherished privilege To the high caste 
sepojs of the Bengal \rm\, the crossing of the ‘■ea involved loss of ca«tt 
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^f^erut were not allowed to move Months of suffering 
and anxiet}^ we»e the consequence of this gigantic 
,, , ^ „ error The seizure of Delhi was 

ettuim e i prelude to a general revolt 

through northern India Communications between 
Calcutta and Peshawar were cut Bengal and 
the Governor-General weie isolated from the Punjab 
Before the middle of June nearly every native 
regiment from Delhi to Benares mutinied Some 
murdered their officers and massacred the Christian 
population All marched off to swell the armies m the 
two great centres of disaffection, Delhi and Lucknow 
But while the extensive plains from Delhi to the 
borders of Bengal rapidly fell into rebel hands, the 
greater part of India remained untouched The 
Hindu prmces refrained 
from insurrection amongst 
other reasons they had 
little wish to further the 
interests of the IMogul 
Some, as the Cis-Sutlej 
Sikh chieftains, lent the 
British valuable assistance, 

Haiderabad, the only great 
Mohammedan state, 
was restrained by the 
Nizam's poNverful minister, 

Sdlar Jung i\Iadras re- 
mained loyal for the 
^ladras Army was untaint- 
ed by disaffection Prompt 
measures were taken in 
Bombay to suppress hos- 
tde movements at the 
outset The Punjab had 
been rendered loyal by 
the strong hand and the 
concthatory government 
of John Lawrence and 
a band of able associates 
At the outbreak of 
trouble the Hindustan re- 
giments stationed m the 
Punjab were promptly 
disbanded before they 
could co-operate with 
the insurgents, and as 
the mutiny assumed 
V aster proportions over the 
border, the considerable 
European force at Lawrence’s disposal was ably 
, , , seconded by the loyal Sikhs 

May-jinr"' Thus not only was the Punjab 
kept quiet, but it was able even- 
tually to supply the force wffich dealt the first effective 
blow at the rebel position The only other aftected 
• j „ ''•rea besides the northern plains 

^ Seas ^ Mahva, more especially the 

difficult tract of country known 
as Bundelkhand The Maharaja of Gwalior remained 
loyal, though his army at length threw in its lot 
with the insurgents Jhansi was held by the most 
resolute of all of the agitators, the Ram of that 
name, and manv strongholds north of loyal Bhopal 


General \icholson 


were garrisoned by mutineers But though the aiea 
of the mutiny was restricted, the lack of preparations 

Tne struggle British, the 

p/iase I number of the insurgents and 

Defence, the strength of their positions, 

June August 1857 combined to make the task of 

suppiessioii one of extraordinary difficulty Without 
entering upon a detailed account of the operations 
Delhi under which the insurgents ev en- 

tually succumbed it will be 
necessary to briefly outline the several phases of the 
war First came the period of greatest anxietv, 
that of defence, when small British garrisons, not- 
ably at Delhi and Lucknow, maintained a heroic 
defence against vast armies, and by their efforts 

kept the rebel forces em- 
plo3^ed while pieparations 
were being made for their 
1 elief Roughly this period 
lasted from June to Sep- 
tember The rebellion 
reached its full strength 
in June, and when the 
British siege of Delhi was 
begun on June 9th, the 
besiegers clinging to the 
Ridge were practically 
themselves besieged by 
superior numbers The 
garrison at Lucknow^ 
wffiere alone effective pre- 
parations had been made* 
w^ere besieged m the Resi- 
dency^ at the end of June 
but were able to hold 
their ground until relieved 
m September, although 
the rebels at one time 
numbered 60,000 men and 
were staunchty supported 
by the most powerful 
classes m Oudh At Caw n- 
pore a handful of com- 
batants ha^l defended 
(June) an untenable posi- 
tion for eighteen days 
against the overwhelming 
force of the vindictive 
Nana Sahib, but their 
gallant efforts ended in 
the most miseiable tragedy of the Mutiny, and their 

Ludnou extinction left a large force of 

mutineers free to direct the siege 

of Lucknow^ 

The second phase of the struggle was ushered m 
by two important events in September Lawrence 

heroically risked everything to 
Rescue^^ take Delhi, for were the Mogul 

iaept — Nov 18^7 Capital to fall the British pres- 

tige would be rehabilitated The 
capture of Delhi would, he knew, be the turning 

* B> Sir Herry Lawrence He unfortunately was killed at the vtry 
beginning of the si^^ge 
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point in the 'MiUinv He deiuuled the Punjib of lioojis 
and dospUched llicm under Nicholson to uinfoicc 
the sorch ti’cd gaiiison on the Kulgc Delhi w is 
stormed ami taken in the second week of Scjilembti 
Balndui SInh the list of the 
Assniii of Delhi, jMogiils, was c<a])tined and the 
defeated icbels lied to Oiidli 
V few days latei Ha\ clock, assisted In C)uti im 
iehe\cd Lucknov He had icached Cu\nj)oie in 
]uly too late to sa^ e the de\ oted gainson Noi dcsjnlc 
some ten \ ictoi cs h id ho been 

1 irst rehef of I ncl now , T.d\ anco licfoic tlllOUgll 

the hostile countiy to the cajntil 
of Oudli E\cn with the reinfoi cements bi ought h^, 
Outram the icleMng aimy luimbcicd less than 


and the cscajicd nuitinccrs from Dellii, to a number 
not fii short I'd 200,000 men* 

i,>nlnWont'c)no«, KeMcltncv, 

' leinforeed b\ Ilaxtlock in 

Septeinlni Iield out giliantlv untd the Commander- 
in-Chief fought Irs w n thiough ind comjileted tlio 
rescue Ihe dexoted girnson v as withdrawn, the 
nnten iblc ]H)sition n the midst of a liostilc ci(\ 
al)indoned, iiid the nmted irnu v is now free to 
commence the e impa’gn of (onqiicsl llnis ended 
the second ])h isc of the Mutnu War 

i\Ieanwhde the gurson left I)\ S’r Cohn it Cawnpore 
toscciuc Ins eomnuiiucat’ons had liccn met and arrest- 
ed 1)3 ii new foe tlic Ciwal’or Contingent, nov for 
tlic jiisl tine act \el\ mgre^sne, ind led b\ lantia 




Kt lion Sii John Lawilnci but, l. c 1 , Kcsi, 
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3,000 men, loo small a foice to liberate the gainson, 
but sufficient to lescue from the imminent 
dingei of capture the end of September, 

therefore, the toirent of rebellion had been stemmed, 
but the foices m the held were as 3^et inadequate 
to the great work ot reconquest Troops were 
meanwduJe pouring in from England and Sir Cohn 
Campbell, fresh from his victories in the Crimea, 
liad armed to assume supreme commana Thiough 
the early autumn months he was occupied in orga- 
nizing his campaign but it was not until November 
9th that he crossed the Ganges to effect the final relief 
of I ucknow The rebel band investing at Lucknow^ 
had been swollen b} escajied prisoners, robber tribes 
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Toj)S the ablest leader the mutineers pioduced Sir 
Cohn Campbell atteked the rebel force on December 
6th and routed it wath gieat 
shugtlier Taiitia Topi then 
retired to Kalpi The Mctor\ 
in the field was followed b}" a 
carefully conceited campaign of conquest embracing 
the whole disaffected area The Commande'*-m-Chief* 
invaded Oudhwith considerable forces, broke the back 
of the resistance b}'' the capture of Lucknow^ and 
subjugated Hohilkhancl Sir Hugh Rose, meanwhile 
advanced from Bombax^ through Central India, took 


^ At the \eiy lov,est a third of these must have been tr^med «oTdicra 
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till rebel posit on ;n the rear, and re-esl ibl^slied ] 3 nU<ih 
supremacy tlirougliout Malua 

The reduction of Lucknow was a most form dabh 
iindci taking Skilful strateg> 
Sir Cotm CnmpbM’ ^ rcsolutc fighting ]iowe\er 

o\crcamc tlic most obstinate 
resistance, and the edy together with the Res duw 
was finally occupied on March 17th llu moral eflcct 
of (he capture was escccd nglv great but most of the 
lobcl giirison unfortunatch escaped to swell the forces 
in Kohdkhand and to hold the 
Capture of I «cl^no\^, foiest Strongholds of Oudh 
Hut before the end of Ma\ a con 
<cnlralK)n of forces ckaicd Roh Ikhaud indrcco\ercd 
Bareilh its capdal Fiom tins tunc forv ird resistance 
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look the Mnpe of gncnlla \ arfaio and the uU mite 
o\t rpit’on of the lebtl mo\ ement \ is assured The 
great camjn'gn m Ccntnl Ind a v more qlor ous 
and of i far more ronnni e nature linn S>r Col n s 
op<.ratMms n\ the North r Hugh Ro^e (aflerv ird-^ 
1 ord Mnthni rn) was i ^old er of comm ind ng gen iw 
He ciplurid the stronge‘'t forts ami routid the nbel 
trmis in rijid ‘^ueci^son ‘ H s ra}> d marches and 
iudom labU cuergx struck terror 
op'nw cn\"in ^ hearts Through the 

mo^;! m]>rict i ibli counlia in 
the o\vnHuhu ng heat of an Ind insunmur \ thout 
iftntixe nnp^ \ th a forn dtcmittd b\ sun'^trole 
luddi^ias^ Ik pursued 1 us\ t l(>r i>u> i our-i “In fm 
mouths till Ccntnl Indn 1 ild Foree tn\er-eil i 0S5 


miles crossed numerous lai go r \ers took upv \rds ol 
150 p cces of attdlcr\,one entrenched camp two forli- 
tied cities and tv o fortresses slrongh defended, fought 
sixteen actions cajiturcd 1\ ent\ forts and nc\er 
sustained a check agUiUst the most warl ke and deter- 
m ned enema led b\ the most capable commanders 
then to be found in ana ])art of Ind a fhe campaign 
roughla coacred the first Ii ilf of 1S58 Ha\mg rtsiond 
ordei ill Holkai ’s domm ons the tuner il m famiara 
led his small force {onla 4 i)00 men partla vipoaM to 
tUc rel ef of Saugor \ here a vcik compina of irt Ikra 
and forta ca inns h id kept tlu 
lURonn nn<;! enema it b la for se\ tn month'- 
But the capture fd Jh vns^ v as the most romarkabk 
achicxcment of the campa gu It was held {>\ i 



Ml ni\f% IliMlOti hi n 

force of 10,000 men si miiHtcd to tlie groitest 
ixertons ba the resnlul on of the r maccul nc Rani 
When Tant a Topi arr aedv th a rel ea ng force Koce 
attacked Irm \ thout rehnqu di ng tlic s ege ind 
routed hm n an engagement \ hire the rebel losses 
almost equalled the number of Br t dj combatants 
Then on \prl 3rd jhan< \ as stormed ind the 
munt neers io-,t (her chef stronghold n Central 
Ind a On Maa i^lh after further successes the 
Central Ind a force came nto touch \ l!i ^rColn s 
, . flank on the Jumna and a fc\ 

dias later llu fort re ‘is of K ilji 
\ as \ on after general qct on of a most unequal 
chiracUr Durng the engagement the gimrtl 
TeCe aid hs ufth suntrol c and hs nun \ ere ])ro5- 
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Iraicd by hunchtds CciUuil Iiuln had uov , \\\<; 

thought, been complclch neonquered, and the c\ci 
victorious army uas al)out to be biokcn up when tiic 
astounding news aimed of the capture of Ow ihor b) 
Tantuilopiand the indcf itig ible Jvani of Ihausi S i 
Hugh Rose ill as he n'lS lost no tune in marching 
to its recapture The opciations at (jv alior ulded 
another chaplet to h s laiiicls and tlic rebel irnu w is 
ilmost annihilated \ few d\^s 1 itci b\ Sr Robert 
Napier British a^cciuk nc\ w is now secured betwcin 
the Narbada and the liunin the \ luhct \c Run lud 
been slam m InUlo and 1 intia lop. was i fugili\e 
The last phase of the Mut n\ co\crcd the i>enod 
o{ gucnlla warfare m Oiulh and the hunt ng down of 
Tantn Topi m Malwa \ cordon of forces gruUulh 
swept Oudh clear of rebels 

and by ^laj 1859, the last 

embers of rebellion had 
been stamped out From 
first to last the retoll had 
occupied two 3 ears But 
the last twehe months 
were only concerned with 

supplementar} operations ^ 

the j\Iutin3^ been prac- f 

ticall}" suppressed b\ the 

earl^' summer of 1858 

For months before that 

the issue had ceased to be 

doubtful it w as onh dur- 

mg the peiiod winch pre- 

ceded the fall of Delhi that 

the fortunes of England in 

India seemed to be trem- 

bling in the balance But 

for some such signal de- 

monstration of power the " 

wavering powers of India 

would presently hate 

thrown m their lot wath 

that which seemed the ^ 

winning cause Lord 

rescue of M.he Lucknow ^ 
garrison, and great victory F 

over Tantia Topi, struck a ■ ^ 
staggering blow at the 

rebel cause his capture of lvpiCwmng 

Lucknow^ a second Lord 

Strathnairn’s campaign in Central India a third Tlic 
honour of these splendid successes is justly due to 
the generals, by whose genius, 
Phase! y and the troops, b\^ whose galKn- 

endurance, they ^verc 
achieved The general superin- 
tendence and direction of the entire series of campaigns, 
by which and the mutiny was stamped out and the 
pacification of India secured, 
Keiro peer Governor-General 

The responsibility was Lord Canning’s , and to him, 
too, his countrymen’s gratitude is due for a result 
which restored the enda*iigered prestige of British 
arms, and settled conclusnely the question of British 
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•^nprem u \ m tlic 1 ist * Hm rilnim^s under f jf 
stnm of d ^ i^ler ind in the hour* of triumph v is 
, , lnnt((l b\ no brcatli of pane 

j, n ui » ^loltncp When tiu vork 

of conquest \ is complete, the 
picifuitonof the still disturbed (ounlrt could not 
line bun in snfir Innds Hk trag(<bfs of 1857 
loii-ed m the F^rilish int’on a lust ol blood \ about 
jiualUI in lui h ‘^tort md to ( iimmg a fell 
U) curb tin sp^ra of auigtanrc 
llrrril I'r chmotjr miin < al to iin coiniih tc pan 

uni tner licatioii \\hui tlu Luropcaii 

juqniHt’on 111 Calcutti lost as 
held md I oiuloii nev sjnpcrs dniounrcd ill inildnc-.^ 
,is t m d l\ the (jONeriior-ticiural ms st(d on hohhng 

tin bihnre f\cn md for- 

hade the indisrnminato 

s] uighter (d n hols Justice 
stf rn ind mflexiblo ju'^tice 
V IS dt lit out to murderer^ 
and tin irronijd ccs of 
murdinr'^ bta ju-^tirc and 
t\perbtnr\ able forbadt 
tlu jirom s( nous (.\trution 
^ of all V ho li id bonu arms 

numbering as the\ dal 
^ soint bumln (K of thmi'^ands 

^ 1 of nun f inning iiobh 

^ J) and firniK risistetl the 

a lolcncc of popular clamour 
uul bra\ul the \irulcnccof 
person il abust st uinchU 
N in'; stnig on d ‘^cnmination 

and coned ation v herein 
alone the race hatred cn 

be inaugurated The two 
mam lessons to be derned 
CM SI from tlic e\ents of 1S57 

were that the sepot amiv 
wlncli had been rcgauled as tlic mam support of 
. . , , .1 Braish rule, was as greatest 

^ dangei, and tint the natnc 

princes who had been treated 
as its gieatest danger were m fact its strongest 
bulwark According!}^ tlie natne arm} was reduced 
m strength and the British garrison m India streng-*’ 
thened, the ratio of European and scpo\ soldiers being 

^ , fixed at one to tw 0 At the same 

Concequemdnngcof ^ Confidence 

towards the natne princes re- 
placed a policy of suspicion The right of adoption 

*Corntfi^ b) Sir H, S Cunningham Rulers of Inrtn Seru*;^ 
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concoclecl and tho contininncc of dl nati\o 
undJr ‘iurei;;iint\ ginrantud on condition of 

good go\cnimcnt The m\\ rcginu vm*' nnuguritid 
b\ the tmn«;ference of the Gon eminent of Indn to tlu 
Crown ami the extinction of the Cast India Coinj^nn 
, ^ , The Mutim had shov n how 

Compim chimsih liu exisUnq sNsiein 

Crox\n Cio\rTnmrni worked and V hat diia\s tlu 

mvipurnni i8 8 go\eninunt in I ondon 

iiuoUcd The position of tlie roin]>an\ \ is uioina 
Ions and it liad bteu almost rciUiced to a iu tion h\ 
the \ctsof17S4 iSn Tlu \ct of 185SW1S1IU 

natural comjdcment of then It was a formd r\tlu^ 
than a substanti \\ change It n p! \c( d tlie old < f>nsli 
tution In anotlur not radicalh disMinihr but mori 
effcctnt It j>hced the Go\ernnnnt of Indn on tlu 
fooling It now occupies The marhnu Ins nnd( rgoiu 
certain nectssnrv dc\clopnunls but it Ins sufmred no 
organic change smec that date Tlu C oinjiatw \ ith 
its DircctofN bee nne a thing of the past '\nd tbi P ir 
hanicntar\ Board of Control v itli its IVivdint \ is 
replaced b\ an adv uorv Iiuha 
Tilt nrw conMii jjion Council in I ondon presded 
rfoc'imujon cr b\ a ‘Secret in of sj ue 

The Go\ ornor^Gi m r d luc um the 
\ iccro\ of the CrovMi hut his marhimr\ of govern- 
ment v as ret imcd The Huropcan forces of the 
Compan\ v ere merged lliough not v ithoul in 
cipiont senn-miitnn \ ilh tliose of tlu Crov n and 
the naval force of the Compant came to m tnd 
Tlie \cl of 1858 was arcompuned hv \ Ho\ d 
Proclamation reflecting the ]>crsonal stninmiits nf tlu 
Queen breathing feelings of gnurosuv hnuvoltiici 
and religious toleration Tlu proclainaiion h t tlu 
seal on Canning s polic\ of conciliation ind noid\ 
inaugurated the nev era of pacification ind prospt ntv 
I ord Canning dc\oted InmsiU assuluoush to lombit 
the disastrous effects of the Mutm\ B\ ofiirial tours 
he contnved to strengthen the Iionds lx tv een tlu 
government and the nalivi jirmcts 1)\ v Itgisliiion 
lu strove to coiuiliiti tlu lindid 
fnnnml ritrenchnunt 
he tided over iinjiLiuhiig hank- 
niptcN and rendered the gov crnmcnl mon ahU to 
rope with tilt tasks which the new era of develojmunt 
had m store for it Though (lit \cl of 1858 did 
not effect an\ startling changes in the (onstitution of 
the Indian government a Siipplomcntarv \ct m tSbi 
(the Indian Councils \ct) brought about certain 
necessarv improvements The Executive ( ouncil of 
the Vicero\ was placed upon its present Insis, is i 
virtual cabinet v ith the Vircro\ as Us Premier 1 he 
duties of the different departments were distrdnitcd 
among the members md the 
The iminn^ConncjU cumbrous s} slom of bringing 

cverv detail of public Inisiness 
before the whole council was bajipih abindoncd The 
^ egislatnc Council created in 1853 v as retained, smnl ir 
institutions were established in Bombay and Madras, 
and the Government of India was cmjiowcrcd to create 
local legislatures m the remaining prov inccs vvhenev ci 
the occasion demanded Finally the Indian High 
Courts Act of the same year amalgamated the Crown 
Courts and the Comjianies Courts m the three Presi- 


l jn»- of np\r 
IF s , 


denc\ towns I he existence of the old dual judicature, 

\ Inch dated from the dns of Warren Hastings was 
in anomah wlnth did not serve the cause of simplicity 
ind eflicioncv m justice It fell to lord Canning to 
bring tlusL clnngis into operation and to start the 
inaeinne of government on the 
Hrijrrnjrfa^cf c hiics during Ills last }eir of 

* (^flici Shattered by in\icl\ and 

toil hi lift Indn m i^Uz to dn bofon tin Vear v as 
out India had } ilk d bunas u had killed his eminent 
pi uk u s^fir But he h id an omplisla d much and there 
an fev nohk r n imos on tlu roll of \ngk) Indian fame 
Ih in that of f inn ng 

Betvuni8f)2 ind 1005 ten\irero\s have presided 
ovvrthL. Indnn Government liiroughout this period 
th( (ountrv has onjovtd inttrinl peace Frontier 
troubles have been frequent and 
lonsiderable v ars hive been 
V igLil bevond both the North- 
Wvst and tlu \orth-l I'-t frontier, but the mam 
t isk of Indiin a«iinini‘>lr itors sinci the Mutinv has 
Ixin roncenud \ ith pi iccful development and civil 
govirnnuiu It will lx. enough to catalogue under a 
hv mam lu ids the mori Miijxirtanl iflorls ind 
ichuvimLiUs of Br tish ruk in India during the last 
h iH centurv * 

First IS lo till constitution The rtlitions he- 
twicn the Ven I irv of ‘^late and 
ir prAnnmr c-nwi \ iccrov renniiu (1 as tixcd m 

i8s^ ind eflorts have been made 
to Itcj) Indnn intirtsis is far as jiossibU outside the 
inna of jnrtv polities The \ icerov s Executive 
rouiieil has Ixlu shgiith enlargnl'*- in order to keep 
pin V Ith tlu growing complixitv of modern govern- 
ment Irish I leuteinni <iov( rnorsliijis and Ciiief 
1 _ . C oinnnssjonerships have been 

created from tunc to tunc as the 
mimixr of grov th of jxijnilatinn has demanded the 
sul) division of jirovmns legislative Councils have 
hkevM‘^1 iiureiscii whili tlu compoMiiou and functions 
of all tlu Indnn ligishturcs ban htni iltercd to 
mnt tlu mon lilxril tuuknnts of ike age riiiis l)\ 
thi \ct of i 8()2 tlu nuiiilHr of nonoflunl numlitrs 
Ins been inrrL istd a modiiied form of ikction his 
hteii ipjihed to iliem ind tin right of irtterjiellaiion 
eonetded 

Ihe clntivc principle v is for tlu lirst time intro- 
duced on i wide snk by I ord Ripon s \ct of 18S2, 

111, .hcu. r>nc,pi. the crcnlion of 

s( If-go\i ruing Munuijnhties and 
District Boirds This dtjnrtiire was ronfesstdlv an 
exponment ind Us rt suits hwo not as \et justihcd 
am further devtloj^menl of pojuilai control 

llic relations holwcen the ( enlral ind the Prov m- 
cnl (lov i runicnt hive undergone considerable change 


• I or lilt of reftrtnet \\i npptml n list of the \aci.ro>s l^twccn 
I ord C'lnninq nm! I ord Minto the present ruler 
18O2 3 I ord I Ml 1880 \ I ord Ktpou 

liilcriTn V 1884 8 I ord DiifTtrin '\nd Ast 

i 85 i 9 I ord (Sir J ) I issrt nec 1888 93 I ord I in downc 

1869 72 I ord VH>o Inttrim 

1872 6 l ord NorildirooU 1891 0 Tlu second Lord I Igin 

1876 Bo I ord I >iton 1899 1901; 1 ord Curior 

tit contains SIX ordinorj nxmhz';, besides the Viceio\, i he Com 
nnnd<-r in Cldi-f riinl s ns nn e\trnordiinr) incmlicr 
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Decentralizaton m legislation was followed by decen- 
tralization in finance The principle of making over 
assignment of revenue to the Provincial go\ernments 
both relieved the Central government of much respon- 
sibility and encouraged economy 
Relafons of Central and L j governments Ac- 

Provincial Goiernment i 

cording to Lord Mayo s method, 
known as the Provincial Contract system, each 
provincial government receives a fixed yearly con- 
solidated grant to enable it to defra}'^ the cost of its 
principal services The money is distributed at its 
discretion, and the savings go to swell the local 
treasury Previously the provinces had possessed no 
financial responsibility and were under no inducement 
to economise, as all savings lapsed to the central 
government The principle inaugurated so abl}^ by 
Lord Mayo in 1871 has received further developments 
but continues to be the basis of Indian Finance 
to this day It is strictly m accordance with the 
methods emplo^^ed by the most efficient governments 
of the West 

The foreign policy of India has been concerned of 
^ , late with petty bordei tribes and 

oreitjn po ic) larger Asiatic powers Under the 

first category come a host of states and tribal orga- 
nizations from Bhutan to Chitral and Baluchistan, 
under the latter may be ranked Burma, Afghanistan, 
China, and Russia A war with the Wahabi fanatics 
in the North-West was forced 
upon the government in 1862, 
and was not put down without 
considerable losses Lord Lawrence who armed in 
India as these operations were being brought to a 
close, w^as compelled also to wage a troublesome moun- 
tain war against the aggressive kingdom of Bhutan 
The w ar, owing to difficulties of countr}^ and climate, 
^ was hardly glorious, but the 

^^864 Bhutanese were punished by the 

loss of a belt of territory, and 
have remained quiet ever since Lord Lawrence was 
also invited to interfere m a civil war then raging in 
Afghanistan, but creditably adhered to the principles 
of non-mter\ ention dictated by the experience of 1842 
The Russian expansion m Central Asia continued 
throughout^this period to cause anxiety m India, but 
Lord ^layo came to a friendly arrangement with the 
Russian government {1869), by which each powei 
pledged itself to respect the otheis sphere of influence 
But the boundaries of these spheres were incompletely 
settled and a few years later the uncertamtv of the 
situation contributed to bring about fresh trouble with 
\fghanistan The relations of the Amir with the Gov- 
ernment of India had been strained since the time ot 
Lord Lawrence, and when Sher Ah, disgusted wuth the 
British occupation of Quetta,* inclined to friendship 
w itli Russn, the Czar did not shrink from the prospect 
, . ,,, of establishing his influence 

i8%^o Afghanistan The Russian 

menace together with a direct 
insult perpetrated by Sher Ah on a British Envoy, 


3rd Afghan War 
1879 81 


* 1876 The policy of non intervention m Baluchistan was broken 
through in this >CTr The Klnn of Keht became n Teudalory prince 
and ttrntor) wts celled Quetn iiYthe new terntorj became an important 
nuhnrj oiUpo*:! of the Umpire 


occasioned the second Afghan War The country 
was rapidly occupied by British^ troops , Sher * Mi 
fled and his son Yakub Khan was enthroned at Kabul 
on condition of receiving a British Resident But the 
settlement wa sas displeasing to the Afghans as that of 
1839 Sir Louis Cavignan, the 
Resident, was murdered, the 
Afghans broke out into rebellion, 
and another war w as necessary The briHiant operations 
of Lord Roberts were crowned with success, a new 
A.mir Abdurrahman, was established at Kabul and due 
vengeance having been obtained, the British withdrew 
from Afghanistan in 1881 The relations with that 
country have been consistently friendly since that 
date, and the Amir has been regarded as an allied 
prince, pledged to ^ abstain from dealings with Russia 
or other foreign powers m return for the guarantee 
^ , of his independence and the in- 

tegnty of his dominions The 
Afghan boundaries were defimtelj 
settled by a }omt Russian and English Commission in 
1885 Disputes on that occasion nearly led to an Anglo- 
Russian ww, but the danger passed, and Russia has now 
ceased to be a cause of acute anxiety to the Indian 
Government Lord Dufferm, the Viceroy whose 
unrivalled knowledge of diplomacy w^ent far to adjust 
these diificulties, was compelled in 1885 by the inroad 
of organised gangs of Burmese robbers, and the inso- 
lence of the Burmese Court, to declare war upon King 
^ Thebaw of Mandalay Little 

resistance was encountered by the 
expedition , the king was de- 
throned and Upper Burma was annexed The tyranny 
of Thebaw and a long course of misgovernment 
alone would have justified such an action During 
the last tw^enty years various frontier wars have 
been waged with a view to punish troublesome hill 
tribes Of these the Chitral Expedition (1894), and the 
Tirah Campaign (1897), were the most important The 
n , , North-West Frontier is now m a 

uni IV e e\pe iiion*: more Settled condition, and the 

establishment of a separate frontier province by Lord 
Curzon was calculated to give the central government a 
tighter hold over the turbulent hill country on the 
skirts of the Empire 

Of no less importance and difficulty than the regula- 
tion of the border country was the adjustment of 
relations between the Supreme Government and the 
feudatory, or protected princes We have seen that 
the new policy of confidence was inaugurated by the 
first Viceroy of the Crown The 
Princes were no longer to fear 
the absorption of their states m 
British territory , the native principalities were to re- 
tain their internal independence under the protection of 
the British Sovereign The responsibility of suzerainty 
however involved some general supervision on the 
part of the British Government, it meant that the 
Crown through its representative could interfere to 
prevent misgovernment as the price of its continued 

* This pledge is regarded as of such importance that, that in return for 
It the guarantee of integnty has been of recent >ears supplemented by a 
material subsid> Still this does not constitute the Amir a subsidized 
prince in the technical sense applied to Indian feudatories 


Government and the 
Protected Princes 
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support What ^\ as aimed at w as tlie loyal co-operation 
of the Katne princes m the work of de\elopmcnt and 
progress I otd Law reuce carried on the task begun by 
Canning, and Lord Mayo completed the policy of con- 
ciliation He enunciated more clearty certain principles 
which ha\e since regulated the relations of the British 
Go\emn\ent and the protected 
co'^aK%"'c“' , fundamcntil 

principles were of an opposite 
character but not contradictory The first was a 
fixed resol\c to abstain from annexation the second 
was a firm determination to interfere when British 
interference became nccessarj^ to prc\ent misgo\crn- 
ment Such interference w as, if possible to take place 
without the dethronement of the offending ruler, but 
if deposition became necessaiy a successor was to 
be chosen Where feasible the successor should be 
a minor, so that the state might be placed on a 
sound footing through the administration of British 
officers or a Native regency Lord Mayo also realised 
that much could be done to minimise the chances of 
misgovernment b}' the judicious education of young 
pnnees Private education of the sons of more 
important feudatories by British officers, and 
public education of the lesser chieftains m chiefs 
colleges, were expedients devised by him to tram the 
future rulers, and to inculcate a due sense of their 
high responsibilities * The system has answered ad- 
mirably the cases of misgovernment and consequent 
deposition have been rare in the intervening years, 
and the Native States of India continue to fd\ an 
important place m the economy of the peninsula f 
They form an integral part of the empire, and their 
loyalty has been time and time again proclaimed and 
proved Had the Romans been able to retain the 
Native Rulers they had conquered, the history^ of Rome 
might have been far different For personal gratitude 
begets a far more active loyjilty than the most bene- 
ficent of governments is capable of inspiring X 
The relation of the Government to the people has 
also undergone great improvement since the abolition 
of the East India Company Much had indeed been 
accomplished m the later days 
of the Company * s rule The 
conquered provinces enjoyed a 
peace they had not known for generations Protection 
was given to life and projicrty The sea was cleared 
of pirates, the worst excesses of banditti were suppressed, 
and the most barbarous customs of the past were 
successfully broken down War was persistently wnged 
upon the wild beasts, and the feudatory hill tribes 
were partially held in check Justice was distri- 
buted with impartiality , revenue was collected upon 
a regular and generous system Such blessings at 
least were conferred by the Company upon the millions 
of India when ©nee the responsibilities of Empire 


Government and the 
people 


See Hunter’s Miyo m the Rulers of India Senes 
t They are over 6ao in number and occupy 38 per cent of the whole area 
of India Beiqg however, as a rule thinly populated they only possess 
ab^ut ^3 per ccpi of the whole population 

present position of the Native States 
m the Indian pohiical system is to be found in Sir Lee \Varner s valuable 
monograph The Protected Princes of India ” I he various treaties 
and engagements binding them to the British Government arc given in 
Ajtchmson s Sanaefs^ etc 


had been forced upon the Diicctois by P uh imentcir}^ 
pressure Roughly the last fifty years of the Company's 
-ulc had been marked by an earnest endeavour to 
benefit the governed That these efforts succeeded 
in conciliating the peojilc is, however, far from certain 
With such striking exceptions as the Punjab, 
the native feeling was distinctly hostile Many of 
tlie ablest administrators before 1857 despaired 
of cv cr commending British 
Lfforts of ihc Lfown rule to thc Indian people But a 
GoNfrnmcnUoconciinto great improv cmcnl IS noticeable 

the people 

following generation Thc administrators of the Crown 
did honestly strive to carry into action the generous 
sentiments breathed by the Royal j^roclamation of 1858 
Thc advantage of continued peace were amply utilised 
for the development of the country and the improve- 
ment of thc several classes of thc community ^11 
that had been given bv the Company was given now, 
and more A better police was inaugurated by the Act 
of 1861, simpler judicial procedure an increase m the 
. , number of courts and a uniform 

Improved condihon. 

effective, while it brought it nearer to the poor man's 
door The Government deliberateh’’ adopted thc 
policy of confidence by an extended system of 
education and a free press Natives were admitted to 
office in greater numbers The material ]:)rosperity of 
thc people became a more special care of the Govern- 
ment , thc wealth of the country increased, and a 
vvclVlo-do middle class was created The agncullutal 
, . , , , community, the widest class of all, 

I spccni obtained vciy^ special recognition, 

and thc land has been enabled 
to bear the incubus of a vastl}^ increased population 
While thc hcrcditiirv interests of thc landlord class — as 
in Oudh — were guaranteed, and if anything supple- 
mented’^ the rights of tenants were more definitely 
asserted The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, for 
instance, went far to alone for thc injustice inflicted on 
certain classes thc premature zemindan settlement 
of Cornwallis Thc various classes and communities 
were thus trcitcdin a considerate and sympathetiL 
mannci, and not sacrificed in order to create a 
svwmetncal and uniform systeji Lord* Ma3'0, thc 
most conciliatory of Viceroys, made special efforts to 
help thc Mahommedans forward in the ]:>ath of progress 
Proud of their past glories, conservative m tempera- 
ment, they had fallen behind m thc race for life 
under the new regime The provision of special 
educational facilities for Mahommedans by Lord Mayo 
was thc first step in that long course of policy which 
has aimed at making the old ruling class of India 
satisfied with their present position The success of 
these efforts, so ably consummated by the late Viceroy, 
has effected a complete chang9 m the Mahommedan 
attitude towards British rule 
Thc reforming tendencies of the post-mutiny govern 
ments may be most conveniently summed up under 
two heads, moral and material amehoraticn Thc 
material condition of the Indian population has made 


* Under the ViceroyiUy of Lord 1 awrentc His ngnnm settlement 
praciic-vlly made Oudh n loynl provincl 
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great progiess in the present era oi development 
• ^ Despite increased population 

Progres^s and theie IS ample evidence to show 

eve opmen agn cultural classes are 

richer to-day than in the past The land is assessed 
at a very much lower rate than under Mahommedan 
or Mahratta rule More allowance is made for natural 
calamities, and more security is granted against 
human oppressors The value of 
imeS'.on the land, owing to agricultural 

improvements and irrigation 
works, has been raised, and m many provinces the 
rent has not been raised in the same proportion 
The improved transport facilities brought about by 
the age of steam have led to the realization of great 
profits on agricultural produce India has become an 
exporting country of the first grade And when famine 
casts a blight upon the land the material welfare of the 
defenceless peasant is sedulously guarded by a paternal 
government, so that the loss of life is reduced to a 
minimum Government in fact, under the influence of 
civilized ideals, undertakes a wider responsibility than 
any Indian government of the past While the taxation 
per man is lower than in ancient India, more efficient 
protection and assistance is given in return Again, 
the industrial India of to-day is the outcome of 
British rule The great cities, the growing commercial 
enterprises, the extending trade and the monied 
classes are almost entirely the product of the last 
half century Riches there were under the Moguls, 
and valuable industries, but these were practically 
confined to certain privileged classes and certain 
special districts * Space does not suffice to prove these 
contentions in detail, but a little careful observation, 
aided by statistics will be sufficient to indicate the 
enormous material progress made during the last half 
century By no fair standard of comparison can it 
be shown that India is growing poorer 

Moral progress has been achieved by peaceful con- 
ditions, contact with the high civilization of the West 
, through the instrumentality of 

enlightened government and edu- 
cation and by legislation The warfare and the 
insecurity of a turbulent age are more calculated to 
degrade than to exalt The Pax Bntanmca has not 
only conferred material blessings, but has once again 
m India made possible the widespread cultivation 
of learning, science and the arts Life and property 
being secure, mental culture and moral improvement 
can proceed unchecked Old Hindu ideals have 
received new life, and are being supplemented by the 
ideals of the W est An educational system of vast 
extent under State control is rapidly removing 
the reproach of ignorance from the Indian people 
V sound secular education reaching from primary 
school to university is profoundly influencing 
c\ery community in the Peninsula Technical and 
mdustnal instruction is equipping the intelligent 
classes to compete with commercial states on equal 
terms The leavening influence of education should 


, Agr\, Bengil Gujem The belter distribution of ^\ealth 'ind 
the higher sundird of luing to da> are facts capable of ample proof 
See Hunter s * indta of the Queen^ especnll> the essa) —England \>ork 
m indti 


make it possible for India to cast off the sloth, 
Ignorance, and narrowness, into which she had fallen, 
without severing herself from all that is most noble 
and worthy m her past Probably the history of 
the future will record this great moral and inteiiectual 
awakening as the most remarkable achievement of the 
present age Material prosperity has, in other places 
and at other times, been restored to a nation by 
foreign rule, but intellectual life on the same scale, 
never I^Ioral progress has also been furthered by 
the instrumentality of legislation and the efforts of 
enlightened native opinion Barbarous practices such 
as satti and infanticide had been almost extirpated 
by the Company's administrators, but there still 
remained m the Hindu social system certain evils 
which had crept in during the deterioration of the early 
Aryan civilization Such were infant marriage and 
the prohibition of widow re-marriage The Age of 
Consent Act of 1890 forbade the consummation of a 
marriage in the case of a girl before the age of twelve 
Amongst the people social reformers and associations 
have for years been fighting for the cause of widows, and 
in the direction of the marriage of child widows, at 
least much has been accomplished Powerful orga- 
nisation such as the Brahma Samaj aim at social 
regeneration no less than at the purification of 
religion A return to the simpler canons of primitive 
Hinduism will, amongst other resultant advantages, 
consciously assist the tendencies of the time in loosen- 
ing the grip of caste upon the people The caste 
system is already staggering under the attacks of 
modern civilization, but it must be more completely 
overthrown if India is to compete on equal terms 
with other Nations 


Zeal for peaceful progress has not left the Govern- 
ment of India blind to the necessity of maintaining 
adequate preparations for war An armed force of 
, 225,000 men is a guarantee of 

internal peace and provides im 
munity from invasion oy land The British navy is 
at the disposal of all parts of the Empire and would 
hasten to the defence of India m the perhaps unlikely 
event ol an attack by sea The powerful police force 
IS an additional protection against internal commotion 
Since the mutiny the principle of maintaining one 
British soldier to two sepoys has been fairly constantly 
observed, and the artillery has been almost entirely con- 
centrated in British hands The ranks of the native 


army have been very largely filled with Sikhs, who are 
not unwilling to face garrison duty across the seas 
Native troops have been gratified as far as possible by 
their employment abroad, and quite recently distin- 
guished themselves m China The Indian army has 
been of late brought up to the highest condition of 
efficiency, and in time of war it would be assisted by the 
select bodies of Imperial Service troops supplied by the 
loyalty of the native princes jMilitary policy has re- 
cently aimed at making India self-supporting with regard 
to arms and munitions of war, a policy not only sound in 
itself, but by reason of the employment of native labour 
productive of advantage to India on the economic side 
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A territory tlic si7e oi Europe %\UViovit Russia is 
thus mtelligently go%erncd and cfticicnllv protected b\ 
the united brain and strength of England and of India 

Outlook for tho (n.uro f "gcncs of conflicting 

nationalities is kept at peace 
and helped along the path of progress under the 
£egis of the British Empire The highl> complex 
and minutely organized go\ eminent of Indn derives 
its stimulus from the people who have raised it out 
of chaos Ihe continuance of British control is a 
vital necessity to the peace and well-being of the 
countless races and states which compose the Indian 
Empire Should these different races be ever fused 
into a single nationality the predominance of England 
might cease to be essential Meanwhile the partner- 
ship is a mutual gam, and the best interests of Indn 
are fostered by loyalty to the Biitnh Crown It is 
no light pnv ilegc to be an integral part of the 


greatest Empire m history anti that tlu tic n no 
shadov \ one has been forcilih dorvonbtraicd dunlig 
the late \isit of India’s futvirc Emperor* Half i 
ccnliir} of unjnrallckd progress under Crovn Govern- 
ment has brought India to the threshold of even 
greater achievements The all pervading aclivilv 
of the late ViccroN Ins bneed up the machine of 
Govcrnnicnl for frcsii efforts Bui the zeal of autho- 
nt\ must be seconded even more earnest!} bv private 
enterprise and popular endeavour If Government 
and people work hand in hand more tolcranth and 
svmipathcticaiiv it is not rasii to suppose that the 
twentieth centurv will witness a period of extended 
commercial enterprise ind a renewal of intellccUnl 
life such IS shill make Indn a still more pov crfiil 
factor in tlic state svstem of the modern world 

* Ills present Mrijrsiy is the Tint Untish I mp^rof of Indii 111* titl*' 
ot 1 mprrs^ sms b) Qttrrn Viciorn In 1877 
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The History of Burma. 


Pre-Historic Burm\ 

The era now generally in use among the Burmese 
began in the year 639 A. D and Mr Parker in his booly 
"Burma, with special reference to her relations wit" 
China," thus sums up all that is known of Burmc*’^ 
history up to the establishment of the existing Burmese 
era — "During this period Buddhism introduced frof^i 
some place or other, more or less successfully strugglcf^^ 
with the previously existing superstition, character 
uncertain" But, though we ha\e little or no trusf 

Acs tn 

Burma preMOus to the se\enth century of the Christian 
era, it is quite possible to reconstruct in rough oulliiic 
what the earlier history must ha\ e been For one thiPg 
It IS fairl}" certain that all the races now inhabiting 
Burma were originally immigrants from what we no'^ 
know as Western China, from Tibet and from the 
North-Eastern portion of India It is possible to trace 
the connection of the numerous languages and dialects 
they now speak with the languages of the countries 
from which they sprung Their features too tell the 
same tale clearly enough Their languages ha\c nOt 
as yet been sufficiently studied by competent scholar's 
to yield full information in c\crv case as to the exact 
source from which everj^ obscure tribe of to d'l^y 
originally came, but it is practically certain that thc> 
were all immigrants 

Whether they ousted an aboriginal race is uncertai^^ 
but there is at least some probability in the theory th^it 
the original inhabitants of the country were Negritos 
This race is still found in the Andaman Islands quite 
near to Burma It is also found in part of the Alal^^-y 
Peninsula, in the Philippines, Papua and some of the 
neighbouring islands The probability is that m the ife 
mote past it was much more numerous than it is no''» 
and the remains of the race still to be found m the Anda- 
man Islands may well be the descendants of Negritos 
who escaped from Burma long before the Christian em 
and in the seclusion of these small islands have survived 
to the present day Against this theory there is the 
fact that no tradition of a conflict wath an infenoi^ 
aboriginal race has been preserved among any of the 
immigrants But, although the newcomers were f^r 
from civilised as we understand civilisation to-day, they 
were immeasurably superior to the wretched Negritos, 
so the latter could make no resistance of a character 
likely to survive in legend They would rather hide 
m the dense forests until they died or were driven opti 
ind to the first immigrants with whom they came in 
contact they would be merely an annoyance, scarcely 
so formidable a foe as the tigers or other wild beasts 
When more than one stream of immigrants had coirn 5 » 
they had plenty more serious fighting with each other, 
so any previous conflicts with the Negritos, if there 
had been any, would be speedily forgotten 


Ihe immigrants came from different sources, though 
they were ail of ^fongolian stock, and the}^ came too, no 
doubt, often at wide inter\alsof time Their fortunes 
too were \cry ^a^ous Some got dowm into the 
fertile plains and developed into powerful kingdoms, 
others, shut up m some small \ alley, or some portion 
of a mountain range, remained little better than 
mountain clans 

This difference in their fortunes led also to great 
differences in their ciMlisation Secluded com- 
munities are more apt to fall back than to 
in civilisation The sa\ age Was arc a conspicuous 
instance of this According to tradition they at one 
time held all the country as far south even as 
Chiengmai and were not more sa\ age than their neigh- 
bours Now tliev arc mainl\ confined to a block of 
territory on the north-eastern frontier extending for 
about one hundred miles along the Salween and about 
half that distance inland to the water shed between 
that ri\er and the Mekong Within this area there 
arc very few people who are not Was Beyond it 
there arc a few isolated Wa Milages, and it is onl} 
on the fringes of this block that other races, chiefl} 
Shans and La’liii, \cnture to settle It must be 
admitted that the Was are not desirable neighbours 
The Chinese, Burmese, Shans and other races living 
near, all belic\c them to be cannibals, but this accusa- 
tion IS untrue 

E\cr3»Wa Milage however, has its collection of 
skulls, and at least one new one must be added e\er} 
year, as otherwise, there would be a failure of the 
crops, the \ ilhgers belie\ e The greater the distance 
from which the skull is brought the more potent it 
IS in agricultural results Naturally the Wa ne\er 
misses a good opportunity of adding to the accumula- 
tion of skulls in his Milage, but in Marcli and April 
when the time is approaching for the sowing of the 
new crop, parties go out from each village head 
hunting As Sir George Scott puts it m the Uppo 
Burma Gazcitcciy * legitimate head cutting opens m 
March and lasts through April " In these months 
journeying is exciting m the hills, as 'iny tra\ ellers are 
fair game to the head hunters The neighbouring 
races, however, divide the Was into wild Was and 
lame or domesticated Was The former are head 
hunters, refuse to have any dealings of a more 
neighbourly kind than head hunting with other races 
and regard clothes as superfluous They are also 
mere spirit worshippers The latter have given up 
head hunting, appear at markets partially, some- 
times even decently clad and have some tincture 
at least of Buddhism Of course, the division 
betw^een wild and tame Wa is very indefinite, many 
of the villages being in a stjle of transition betw^een 
the two 
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Isolation in the case of a small community tended 
not only to the loss of such ci\ ilisation as the^ Ind pre- 
viously possessed, but also to increase the difiicultics 
of language The intricate mountain ranges of the 
country bounding the Irrawaddy \aile3^ ser\ecl to 
seclude settlements, and the inhabitants of a remote 
\ alley often so changed their dialects m two or three 
generations that the} became unintelligible to their 
nearest neighbours Hence the multiplication of 
dialects so conspicuous in all the hilly paits of the 
country Moreo\er, until quite recent times sla\e- 
raiding was imnersal all o\er Indo-China, at one 
time on a huge scale, latterly more m the fashion of 
the rape of the Sabine women Dr Richardson, who 
visitedt Chiengmai (Zimme) in 1S36 says the Chief 


of wcallli, there arc no permanent buildings except the 
mtermmable useless bncked-up B id d hist pigodas 
no royal tombs, no municipal traditions no really 
ancient inscriptions, and what old religious inscnjitions 
there arc, seem geaeralh to be utterh dexoul of 
historical interest — in short the coimtrt is just 
as much a liarrcn waste, from a cmlised and ci\ilising 
point of \ lew, as the steppes of Alongolia generation 
after generation of its aimless pcojde ha\e gone and 
come in the same listless wa\ as the Tartar nomads 
for all the world like so man\ buUcrfiies or sheep 
There is an element of truth in this, but it is unfair 
all the same \ccumuIation of wealth there can 
scarcely be until a fairh stable go\ernment has been 
established E%cn in historical times the histor'V of 
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boasted that 27 out of his 28 wives had all been taken 
prisoners by himself Most of the women thus cap- 
tured or at least, the most prepossessing ones w ent 
to the Chief, no doubt, but the captains and soldiers 
would secure some also The male prisoners were often 
killed but sometimes they were kept to till the ground, 
and so helped, when the} married, m the transform- 
ation of the people Altogether it has produced a 
fme tangle and the comparison of languages, of 
legends and of traditions which alone can evolve some 
order out of the existing chaos has scarcely been begun 
as vet Few men m Burma have the requisite leisure 
and scholarship to attempt it 
Mr Parker condemns the races of Burma m the 
following passage — ‘*There is no accumulation 


Burma is very much a succession of ruthless wars , 
and m pre-histonc times the same conditions must 
have prevailed m an e\en greater degree The Was, 
for instance, we may bo sure, were not drnen back 
into the small area they now occupy without fierce 
fighting, continued, probably, through se\eral gener- 
ations The same was no doubt the case with manv 
of the other races and tribes inhabiting the countr} 
Constant war rapine and slaughter are not conduen'^e 
to the advance of civilisation, and the marvel is not 
that the races which had come out on the top m 
historical times should have evolved so little emhsa- 
tion, but that the} should have made the progress 
they had Burmese and Talamgs fought hercely 
with each other to the last now^ one and then the 
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other getting the best of it Yet in the intervals 
behveen these rut][iless wars, they built pagodas, some 
of which have lasted for centuries , and in the 
monasteries, which were to be found in every village 
almost, education was brought w ithm reach of every 
lad w^ho cared to take it An eastern race which has 
had, for ten centuries or more, something like 
universal education for the males at least, is not to 
be summarily condemned as having conspicuously failed 
to advance in civilisation A Chinese description of 
Burma is given in the chapter m “Southern Bar- 
barians “ intheT'ang history A great deal of what 
is there stated might ha\ e been w ritten m the nine- 
teenth century instead of m the ninth It describes 
the numerous monasteries built in a similar st3de to 
the King’s palace, and adds, “The people cut their 
hair at seven years of age and enter a monastery 
If at the age of twenty they have not grasped the 
doctrine, they become lay people again “ That is 
very much what is done to this day In this respect 
Burma may claim to be ahead of ev^erv other 
country in the world, as it has had free and universal 
education offered to its sons for ov er a thousand years 
Such civilisation as the races of Burma attained 
to is due, in a very large measure at least, to the intro- 
duction of Buddhism However much they may have 
failed to ‘ ‘grasp the doctrine ’ ’ fully, and how^ever much 
they may have continued to mi\ up the old spirit w^or- 
ship with it, Buddhism at least set up higher ideals of 
thought and of right livnng among them It widened 
their minds and enlarged their sympathies It did not, 
anymore than Christianity has done, stop wars or very 
greatly reduce their ruthlessness, but, to some extent at 
least, it did mitigate the sufferings of the poor and the 
oppressed The monasteries were m some measure 
places of refuge as well as schools and the most ruthless 
kings could not altogether ignore the voice of the 
monks as these were highly venerated by the people 
When and how Buddhism was introduced into Burma 
IS very uncertain Buddhaghosa is the reputed apostle 
of Buddhism to Burma, and Talamg historians claim 
him to be their fellow-countryman, stating that he 
crossed over to Ceylon in 402 A D and thence brought 
back to Thaton a complete set of the Tipitaka with 
its commentaries But this does not tally with the 
references to Buddhaghosa in the Sinhalese records, 
and there are other reasons for not believing it Apart 
from such reasons for disbelief as scholars may find m 
old writings, it is scarcely likely that a Taking would 
go to Ceylon m 402 A D in search, apparently, of 
Buddhist scriptures, unless the Takings were already 
interested in Buddhism Almost from the first there 
was an active propaganda earned out by the Buddhist 
converts Asoka’s edicts inscribed on rocks and stone 
pillars, at places widely apart, prove that bv the middle 
of the third century before Christ Buddhism was 
widely spread throughout India and even in adjacent 
i!oui>tnes It IS ver^^ improbable that its introduction 
into Burma was delayed until the fifth century after 
Christ It probably was well established among the 
leading races by that time, but it is possible that the 
Taking story about Buddhaghosa refers to an actual 
mission to Ceylon in search of more complete know- 
ledge Ihe first missionaries may hav'^e come to Burma 
9 


in Asoka’s time or even before it We cannot fix the 
date nor do we know anything of their early successes 
and failures The Takings, living on the sea-coast, 
almost certainly got their know ledge of Buddhism from 
Southern India and Ceylon 1 he Burmese, livang further 
north and inland, may have got their knowledge from 
the Takings, though they are univilling to admit any 
such indebtedness to a people with whom they were 
constantty at war It is possible that they obtained 
their knowledge from missionaries who trav^'clled ov^er- 
land from India and so reached the Burmese without 
travelling through Taking country , or the knowledge 
ma}'' have come from China The w^hole subject, how- 
ever, IS very obscure ]\Ir Taw Sem Ko, the Superin- 
tendent of the Yrchaeological Surv^e}^ of Burma w^ho 
has had better opportunities than most to studv the 
question, concludes m the following words an article he 
contributed to a Buddhist magazine 

' V histor}^ of Buddhism in Burma still remains to be 
written The influences exerted b}^ China, Tibet, Nipal 
Alagadha, Assam, Manipur and Cambodia on the one 
hand, have to be distinguished from those exerted by 
Southern India and Cejdon on the other The inter- 
mixture of the Bon religion w ith the Tantnc doctrines 
and Naga-worship the ev^olution of Shamanism or Nat- 
worship, and the part played bv^ Brahmanism Saiv^aism, 
Vaishnav^aism, and Jainaism in the religious dev^elop- 
ment of Burma have still to be described Abov^e all, 
the Taking literature, which forms the connecting link 
between Ce3don and Burma Proper, still remains to be 
explored At present, there is a lamentable dearth of 
scholars in Burma and Burmese history and Burmese 
literature, and Burmese antiquities are fields m which 
the labourers arc exceedingl3^ few% though the harvest 
should be plentiful and rich ’ ’ 


From the dawn or history to the tivie 
or Aiompra 

At the time when w^e first get to any really trustvvorth37 
history, we find that the struggle between the v^anous 
races inhabiting Burma had been practically narrowed 
down into a triangular fight between three of them for 
the supremacy These three races were the Shans, the 
Burmese and the Takings From the sev^'^nth century 
to the eighteenth these three races struggled against 
each other with varying fortunes, now one and now 
another getting the best of it, but without ever reaching 
any finality Even the conquests of Aiompra m the 
eighteenth century would not necessarily have prov'^ed 
final supremacy for the Burmese The conquests of 
previous capable kings had disappeared under their feeble 
successors and Aiompra ’s descendants were scarcely 
the men to keep what Aiompra had won but before 
the glamour inspired b}^ Aiompra’ s victories had died 
away, and before the other races had recov^'ered fully 
from his ravages, the whole nature of the struggle was 
altered by the arrival of the British When they first 
came, the Burmese race was still practically supreme 
m the country, but it must not be forgotten that 11 
had only very recently become so and quite possibly, 
might not have remained so 

To giv^e a concise account of that struggle during a 
thousand 3^ears and more, between the three contending 
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rices IS impossible The 'illcmjit could onh end in 
confusion U ^\ould be as perplexing as a combined 
histor\ of Scotland England and France for the 
centuries preceding the death of Queen Elizabeth Wc 
shall arrixe at a clearer idea of what did occur h\ taking 
each race separately and it \m11 be best to begin with 
the Shans lhc\ are the most wideh diffused race m 
Indo-China md m Siam arc still an independent power 
They are more energetic than the Burmese and Falamg^ 
and but for their tcndenc\ to split u]) into small Stales, 
would probably ha\c become the dominant power in 
Burma Though Shan chron clcs ha\ c scarccB 
been studied at all is \ cl a good deal of Ihcir histor\ 
can be gleaned from Chinese mnals Of what is 
known of them Sir George Scott gi\cs a full account 
m the Upper Burma Gazetteer and it is from his account 
that the tollowing brief summar\ is mamh derned 
There is no doubt that South-western China was the 
original home of the Tai or Shan race, or nalhcr v 
the region v here they attained to a marked ^cparite 
dc\clopmcnt as a people Burmese annals sjieak of 
invasions by *‘Ta\oks** in \er\ carl\ tunes In 
modern Burmese this name is apjihcd to the Chinese, 
but these Ta3^ok5 could not ha% c been Chinese as the 
Chinese vcrc shut off from contact with the Bunnese 
until after the conquest of \ unnan bv Kuhlai Kh in m 
1253 \ D These layoks must ]ia\c been Shans Tlic 
1 itc Dr Cushing is the only real aulhont\ on tlu Sh ins 
He urges that the greit honiogcncil\ of ilic diffeient 
duisions of the Tai race can be accounted for onh b\ 
the existence of one or more strong 1 ai States in South- 
western China for i considerable time before tlic first 
historical notice of their Nan chao Kingdom earl^ m 
the sc\cnth centur}' Dr Cushing sa\s tint the first 
migrations of the Tai into Burm i began about two 
thousand \cirs ago, but, howcNcr this ma\ be it is 
not until much later that wc ha\c an\ lulhcnlie 
histor\ Shan chronicles refer to tlic Mao Kingdom as 
having begun m the se\cnth ccntiir^^ of our era E\cr\ 
thing points to this having been a kingdom of the Mao 
Shans wlio settled along the Shw cli ri\ cr 1 Ins kingdom 
maintained itself with var^ang degrees of ]irospcrit\ 
until the rise of \nawra-hta, the Burmese king of 
Pagan, wdiom Mr Parker considers the first definite 
king in Burmese history This monarch gamed ascen- 
dancy in much of the plain co untrue wdiich uji till then 
the Shans had held Vnawra-hti set out for Chin i 
m quest of the Buddha's tooth, but jirobabl}^ never 
got further than Yunnan On his return, \nawra-hta 
married a daughter of the Mao Shan king \nawra- 
hta seems to have claimed the Mao king as a vassal, 
but the Shan chronicle denies any such vassalage 
Whether there was any acknowledgment of vassalage 
or not, It IS quite clear that \^hen Anawra-hta's reign 
came to an end in 1052 A D , the Sawhxva of the Mio 
kingdom remained independent Nearly two centuries 
later the dominion of the Mao Shans was enormously 
Extended Hso Hkan Hpa succeeded to the Mao 
throne m 1225 A D His suzerainty was acknowledged 
as far south as Moulmein, that is, far into the T ilaing 
country eastwards it extended to Kcng Hung His 
dominions were extended westwards by the over- 
running of Arakan, the destruction of its capital, and 
the inv»^asion of Manipur Assam was subjugated in 


1229 \ D and passed iiiulci the uilc of the Shans, 
who were licnccforth styled \hom m that countr) 
For ncarh thirt} years after the conquest of Yunnan by 
Kublai Khan, the Chinese hung about the frontier 
and in 1264 \ D i Mongolian foice we arc told, swept 
down on the Burmese cajntal, Pagan, and overthrew 
the Burinan monarclu This expedition seems to 
h i\ e doiK no h irm to the M 10 kingdom through v Inch 
it passed the prcsumjition therefore is tint there was 
some agreement or alliance Tlie weakening of the 
pov er of Burmi was favourable to the Mao kingdom, 
ind It IS claimed that the Mao tcrntoncs were 
increased b} the conquest of the Menam \allc3 to 
Vvuthn and of Yunzalin and lav 03 This we knov\ 
was rather the commencement of the jircsent kingdom 
of Siam than its conquest by an irmv of Mao Shans 
and conversion into an integril ])irt of the Mao realm 
We have seen that in the eleventh centuiy tin 
Burmc'^c had driven the Shans back from the plains 
into the hills, i)ut !)\ the end of the thirteenth centur3 
the Sh ms had f ir more tli in rccov cred lost ground 
They were then the dominant jiowcr not onlv m Burma, 
hut !)e\ond it 1 heir conquests had extended to Sum 
and though Kublai Khan had conquered Yunnan 
thev were still no doubt a jiowcr to be reckoned vMth 
in Western Cliini From this lime onw irds however, 
the Shan jiower seems to hive v' ined Lp to this 
jienod tliere is consider ibic correspondence in the 
details of the vinous Shin chronicles \fterw irds 
tliev diverge ind Iicceime more loeal It ma3' be 
th It uj) to the lime of Kublai Khan s conquest of 
\ unnan some cohesion was due to the recognition bv 
ill of a dominant San hna at Tali W hen he was over- 
thrown, the race split uj) into i number of unconnccteel 
pnnci])ihlies and has remained disunited ever since 
The hislorv of the next two centuries is somewhat 
obscure, but there can be no doubt about the stcad3^ 
decadence 1 he Siamese ind I ao dejicndcncies became 
i sc])arate kingdom under the suzeramt3 of 
Vvuliiii the old capil il of Siam W^ars v\itli 
i)()lh Ciimi and Burma were frequent The King of 
Pegu conquered the Mar territory m 1562 \ D 

Subsequent Chuiesc invasions m 1582 and m 1604 
\ D put a iinal end to the Mao Shan dynjst3^ From 
that lime onwards though the various Shan States 
remained restive and rebellious, those m Burma were 
never able to complctcl3^ throw off the Burmese 3^okc 
Turning now to the histor3’’ of the Burmese there is 
no doubt that tins race came orjginall3^ from Tibet 
The first capital of which there is an)' trace was 
Tagaung, but this existed m pre historic times and 
little can be affirmed about it except that at some 
uncertain i)enod there was a monarch)' there, and the 
clay t iblets still to be found on the spot show that 
Hindu influences v\ ere predominant W^hether it was 
founded b)' immigrants from Indi i who g lined in ascen 
dancy over tlic Tibetans who had prev lously settled there 
IS uncertim Burmese tradition siys that aSak3'a chief 
named Abhi Raja came from Kapilavastu long before 
the birth of Gautama and built the cil)' of Tagaung 
Tradition jirobably antedates by centuries the coming 
of Indian settlers to the upper part of the Iirawadd)', 
but they did come m pre historic times and exerted 
a considerable influence m moulding the Tibetan 
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immigrants into the Burmese nation Nothing very 
clcfMite, however, if to be gleaned from the chronicles 
until we come to the reign of Thinka Yaza in the 
seventh century of the Christian era This man had 
been a monk, but, on the death of the previous king, 
he threw^ off the yellow robe, married one of the 
queens of his predecessor and ascended the throne 
It was he who established the era still in use among 
the Burmese In connection with this Sir Arthur 
Phayre says — ‘ ‘ The common era which he established 
commenced in A D 639, on the day when the sim is 
supposed to enter the first sign of the Zodiac This 
era is now observed in Burma The reformation of the 
calendar was probably brought about by the assistance 
of Indian astronomers The Burmese system of 
astronomy and method of computing time are essen 
tially those of the Hindus ” 

The extracts from the T^ang history, which have 
alreadj' been quoted, show that m the ninth century the 
Burmese had attained to verv much the same state of 
civilisation as they had in the nineteenth century 
But though the boys all went into monasteries 
even in the ninth century, the Buddhism taught there 
had apparently become corrupt Or, it may have been 
that dragon worship was drawing the people away from 
Buddhism The Burmese chronicle says that at the 
end of the tenth century of the Christian era the whole 
country was devoted to this wicked superstition In 
the year 1010 A D , however, King Anawra-hta 
ascended the throne He was capable and energetic 
and did much to bring the Burmese race into a position 
of supremacy As we have already seen, he drove back 
the Shans from much of the plain country which they 
had previously held He also waged war on the 
Talaings, marched to their capital Thaton, levelled 
that city to the ground and returned to his own capital 
Pagan, bringing with him a large number of captives, 
including the Talaing King Anawra-hta had noticed 
the magnificent shrines at Thaton and it was with the 
Mew to raising similar buildings at Pagan that he 
brought so manv captives He laid the foundations of 
Pagan’s greatness Its rums testify to this day that it 
must once have been a great cit^^ The rums cover an 
area of several square miles, crowded with shrines and 
temples of various sizes and in every stage of decay It 
is a wonderful scene of desolation, in many w^ays the 
most striking spectacle in Burma and full of interest 
to the archreologist Nor did \nawra-hta*s religious 
zeal confine itself to temple building He put down 
dragon worship with a firm hand and purified 
religion The Talaing captives no doubt helped to 
introduce purer Buddhist doctrine, as w ell as to build 
more magnificent shrines than any the Burmese had 
been able to build before Anaw ra hta died in 1052 \ D 
after a reign of 42 years He was succeeded bv his sons 
Saw III and Kj^ansitha, the latter of whom built the 
\nanda pagoda, the most noted temple in Pagan The 
grandson of \nawra-hta named \laung Sithu had also a 
long reign and to some extent, emulated the exploUs of 
his grandfather He built two large temples near the 
Vnanda pagoda at Pagan, and he sent an expedition into 
Vrakan, a fact which shows that at that time the Pagan 
Kings had some authority o\er the greater part of 
Burma This supremacy w as kept for some time, but 


in 1284 A D , a Mongolian force swept dowm on Pagan 
and overthrew the monarchy The reigning King is 
said to have provoked the Chinese by killing the 
Ambassadors sent to demand tribute \fter the 
overthrow of Pagan by the Chinese the countr}’^ to 
the north of it was parcelled out among a number of 
Shan chieftains while the Talaings and other conquered 
races in the south rose m rebellion and formed 
independent kingdoms of their own 

At the end of the thirteenth centur}^ when the Shans 
were at the zenith of their power, the Burmese were 
altogether crushed for the time Pagan was destro3^ed 
and no subsequent capital seems ever to have attained a 
magnificence at all equal to that of Pagan The next 
capital was Sagamg where in 1315 A D A thin Khaj^a 
founded a Shan dynasty In 1364 A D , however, his 
grandson founded Ava which continued to be the 
Burmese capital up to 1593 A D , when the kingdom 
was overthrown and there was no ruler for five years 
In 1598 A D , Nyaung-yan Mintaya, the son of the King 
of Taung-ngu, came to Ava, took over the government, 
and Ava continued to be the capital until quite 
recent times Although the Burmese had a capital 
at first under Shan Kings from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century with one or two breaks right 
up to nearly the end of the nineteenth century, the 
extent of territory they ruled varied very greatly 
from time to time Sometimes the King’s authorit}^ 
extended only a little wa}^ from the capital, at other 
times It was felt throughout the greater part of the 
country The history of the centuries that followed 
the overthrow of Pagan are a long record of struggle 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
Shans were the dominant power in Upper Burma, the 
Burmese being completely crushed for the time being 
It took three centuries of ever-recurrmg conflict to 
reverse this position and it was not until Chinese 
invasions in 1582 and 1604 A D put a final end to 
the Mao Shan dynasty that the Burmese were able to 
reduce the Shan States to some sort of vassalage 
Throughout this period the struggle was not only 
with the Shans Chinese invasions were not ahvays 
restricted to Shan terntor^^ and there was plenty 
of fighting to be done elsewhere Once the Burmese 
had begun to recover a little from the crushing 
defeat at the end of the thirteenth century, the^^ 
began to remember A.nawra-hta’s subjugation of 
the Talaings in the eleventh centur}^ and to 
aspire to supremacy in that direction again The 
Talaings had, of course, throwm off the Burmese yoke 
after the fall of Pagan, and a centurj^ later the Talaings 
were strong enough to fight the Burmese on fairl}’’ 
even terms The new Talaing capital was at Pegu 
For centuries the struggle was carried on, with com- 
parativel3^ brief interludes of peace It would be 
wearisome to follow these interminable w ars m detail 
The Burmese in\aded the Talaing country and the 
Talaings m\ aded Burma oxer and oxer again Nox 
one side xvas x ictorious and then the other, but the 
duel never came to an end In 1752 \ D , hoxxexcr 
a Talaing armv inx ested Ax^a, captured it, burned the 
citv, and carried off the King and other members of 
the rojal familx^ as captures to Pegu This xxas just 
before the nse of Alomprd xxho soon rexersed the 
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position, but It IS bcllti to take the later lustorv 
separately as fiom Aloinpra’s time it is ])ossible to take 
the history of the countiy as a whole The only point 
that need be added m the history of tlie pctiod from tlie 
fall of Pagan m the thirteenth ccntiir\ to the fall of 
\va m the eighteenth is that the Burmese during all 
that time had other foes Ui light besules the Shins 
ind the Takings Goiernois of provinces ueeasioinlK 
set up as independent kings on their own account \t 
lanes w^e hear of kings of Prome, of 1 aung-ngu and 
of \rakan, all of whom liclpcd to mike confusion 
worse confounded Tin kings of Siam too mterfertd 
m the internal politics of Burmi lud stirred up om 
king against another 


inland Mtliough \n i\ r idita c ompn red them in the 
(Icienth etntur\ of tin ( hnsti m lh<\ vert cle,Yil\ 
more uhaiifid thin tiu ir ( ompu rors mort shlUd m 
budding uid pro!) ibh more karmd in Biiddhnt 
dortniK I rom tin ihicnth (uitnr\ to the end of 
the thirteenth thev scan to hut linn hot in sonn 
st>rt of subjet turn b\ the BurmcNt but littr thr fiH 
of Pigin th(\ riganud their iiuiejHmUnre and in 
13^5 leipabU king innud K ij uhnt isrended tin 
throm of Ptgu H< reigntd for thirta-dght \tar^ 
during vhichtimf lu tlid miuh to consolidate tin 
J al ung kingdom ami in the internals of fighting he 
1 )L lUlUicd the m V tapit il Ptgu During his reign tin 
V ars V ilh Burma \ tre jirosttuitd \ ith vigour, and he 
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There remains only the history of the Takings 
According to Mr Taw Sein Ko, this race belongs 
to the Mon-Khmer stock They were, he thinks, the 
first immigrants and are now represented by the 
Takings and Cambodians the struggling and 
scattered tribes of Khasias m Assam and by the 
Palaungs and Was in the Northern Shan Sates The 
Mon-Khmer appear to have entered Burma from north- 
eastern India, as it has left its congeners the Bhils and 
Gonds behind 01 their early history very little is 
known except that, owing probably to their being 
settled on the coast, Indjan influences had been at 
work on them with more effect than on the Burmese 


entered into fnendl}?^ coninumication with the king of 
Siam He also drove out the Burmese regent at the 
capital of Aiakan, and a Taking force occupied San 
doway Unlike most eastern potentates Rajadint 
kept his bodily ictivity to the last, and died from the 
effect of a wound received m hunting a w ild elephant 
Indian Mahomedans are said to have taken pait irf 
some of the wars of the fifteenth century, fighting as i 
rule on the side of the Takings, but it was not until 
1538 A D , that any Europeans arc mentioned as 
Siding m war with any of the contending kings In 
that year the king of Taung-ngu was attacking Pegu, 
where there happened to be a Portuguese galliot, which 
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had been sent from Goa to trade m Pegu The com- 
ma Ader, Ferdinand de Morales, joined the ^Taking 
flotilla in the battle which took place in the river but, 
in spite of his help, the Takings were beaten 
According to Sii Arthur Phayre, howevei, the king 
of Taung-ngu was largely indebted for his success on 
this occasion to the desertion of their master by the 
leading officers of the king of Pegu The latter was 
a foolish lad who had only recently succeeded to 
the throne The kingdom of Taung-ngu was one of 
those small kingdoms which had sprung up in different 
parts of the country started in most cases by rebellious 
governors, but Taung-ngu had been the refuge of 
those Burmese who were dissatisfied with the Shan 
kings of Ava, and by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the king of Taung-ngu was looked to as the 
refuge and hope of the Burmese race He claimed 
descent from the kings of Pagan and his attack on 
the Takings in Pegu was the first step in an ambitious 
project to regain the throne oi Ava and supremacy 
m all Burma He did get to the gates of Ava, but 
finding the confederacy of Shan chiefs too strong for 
him, he returned to Pegu Afterwards he invaded 
Arakan, but returned hurriedly on hearing that the 
Siamese had attacked Tavoy He then invaded Siam, 
but had to retreat After this his character seems to 
have changed A small body of Portuguese, probably 
employed as gunners, under the command of James 
Soarez, had accompanied him to Siam in 1548 A D 
The king made a companion of the nephew of Soarez 
and under this youth's influence became a confirmed 
drunkard 

The Portuguese had occupied ^lakcca under 
Albuquerque in 1511 A D , and eight years later they 
concluded a commercial treaty with the Taking king's 
viceroy at Martaban After his conquest of Pegu the 
king of Taung-ngu called on this viceroy to submit to 
him, but trusting to the support the Portuguese could 
give him, the viceroy refused In spite of Portuguese 
help, however, Martaban fell Throughout the six- 
teenth century the number of Portuguese in Burma 
increased They traded and they were always ready 
to take part m the vaiious wars of the country The 
story of Philip de Brito is a veritable romance 
Originally a ship boy, he became a menial in the 
palace of the king of Arakan Then he was sent to 
take charge of the custom house at Synam He got 
penmssion to build a custom house of brick, and then 
built a fort to protect the custom house The next 
step was to expel the Arakanese governor and to take 
over his office De Bnto then went to Goa to seek 
authority to hold the town under the Portuguese 
viceroy there Meanwhile Salvador Ribeyro was left 
in charge During de Brito's absence the king of 
Arakan sent a large force to retake the town, but 
Ribeyro refused to surrender To prevent ks country- 
men from escaping while suffering from hunger he 
burned the three ships he had m fort At length relief 
was sent by the viceroy and the investing force 
withdrew Ribeyro then set to work to conciliate the 
Takings, who now offered to accept de Bnto as king of 
Pegu He, in the meantime, had married the viceroy’s 
niece and returned to Synam with the title of Captain 
General He had six ships with him, and proclaimed 


his reception of the kingdom m the name of his 
sovereign He put the fortifications in order, built a 
church, and marked out the hmits of the city which 
might have become the capital of a great Province 
under the crown of Portugal But de Bnto took no 
pains to conciliate the native population On the 
contrary, he outraged the feelings of both Burmese 
and Talaings by digging into the pagodas and seizing 
all the golden images and preciotis stones he could 
lay his hands on He also forced great numbers of 
them to accept Christianity At last, m 1613 A D , 
a Burmese force besieged S\nam , a Taking chief in 
the town opened one of the gates at night and de 
Bnto was taken and impaled on a high stake before his 
own house Many of the Portuguese were executed 
and the remainder including de Brito's wife, were 
sent as slaves to Ava 

By the middle of the seventeenth century new 
troubles came on the Burmese and began to sap such 
ascendancy as they had gamed throughout the 
country Marauding bands of Chinese harassed the 
northern portion of it, and, aided by the Siamese, the 
Takings began to make some headwa} in the south 
Bv^ the year 1672 A D , the king of Burma had reco\- 
ered lost ground to a considerable extent, but in that 
year he died, and, unaer his incapable successors, the 
empire steadilv decayed About the year 1733 A D , 
a Burmese army was defeated on the frontier of Manipur, 
and later on the Manipuns invaded Burma on more 
than one occasion The Takings, of couise, were not 
slow to take advantage of the decay of the Burmese 
power They first regained their independence, and 
after some years of fighting, were able to take Ava in 
1752 A D They burned the city to the ground and 
carried < ff the Burmese King and other members of 
the royal family as captives to Pegu 


The Alompra Dynasty 

The crushing defeat which the Burmese received at 
the hands of the Takings in 1752 A D , was soon 
reversed, not by any member of the Burmese royal 
house, or by any one m authority, but by an obscure 
individual of whose early history very little is known 
Of course, all sorts of stones sprang up afterwards 
about royal descent and portents at his birth, but these 
may be dismissed as fabulous He was certainly quite 
an obscure individual and, apparently, commenced life 
as a hunter, an occupation which is looked down on 
by the Burmese At the time of the Taking conquest, 
however, he seems to have obtained some subordinate 
position under a local official He stood almost alone 
in refusing to swear allegiance to the Taking king 
A party of fifty men was sent to summon him to 
appear, but having secured forty followers he sur- 
prised the Taking party and killed them all This 
initial success increased his following, so when a 
larger party was sent against him, he was able to 
defeat them also He went on from one success to 
another until in December 1753, that is, in less than 
two years from its conquest by the Takings he was 
able to reconquer Ava The Taking king did not 
submit tamely to this and m the following year 
sent a force to retake it, but this also was effectually 
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Ihl Great Trigonometrical Survey of India was com- 
menced m the early days of the last century, and it has 
now extended its network of triangles over the whole 
of India Its oper itions in the measurement of an arc 
of the meridian, and in affording data for determining 
the hgurc of the earth, have possessed the highest 
scientific value, and ha\ e served as the basis of innu- 
merable useful undertakings On it has been founded 
the Topographical Survey, which delineates the geo- 
graphical features of the country, and the Revenue 
^r Cadastral Survey, which provides maps of villages 
and estates and demarcates them with permanent 
boundary marks In 1878 the three branches were 
amalgamated under the designation of the Survey of 
India, whose officers weie to be available for any 
description of survey work that might be required of 
them, and were all placed under the orders of the 
Surveyor-General 


Previous to the commencement of the great Irigono- 
metrical Survej^ considerable jirogrcss had alieady 
been made in knowdedge of the geography of the 
jicmnsula, and in connexion therewith two names 
stand out as identified with the production of the 
earliest known maps of the country These are Jean 
Ba])tiste Bourguignon D^^nville, the eminent French 
geognplior who lived from 1697 to 1782 and Major 
James Renncll, whose labours in the survey-field 
extended over a period of thirteen years only, i c , 
from 1764 to 1777, in which 3'ear he lesigned the 
service and returned to England with a scheme for 
the utilization of the large mass of geographical 
material tlien laid up and ‘ ‘ perishing in the India 
Bouse ’ * But nearly one hundred years before the 
first of these early ' orn the Emperoi 

\kbu had, undei * 1 and that of his 

able and enlightened minister, Abul Fazl, carried out 
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foot of the Himalayas to Culpee The distances 
appear to have b^en chained, and observations were 
taken for latitude and longitude at certain stations 
Rennell went home in 1778, and there he devoted 
himself to the literary elucidation of geography His 
great work on Indian geography was the Memoir of a 
Map of Hindustan, in which he attempted to reconcile 
a vast array of very conflicting geographical data 
Previous to this, however, he had, among other publi- 
cations, brought out his Bengal Atlas, which contained 
21 maps and was a work which left far behind 
everything in Indian cartography published up to 
that date {1781) His Memoir was of gradual growth, 
and underwent five developments published in its 
first form in 1783 it did not attain its final dimensions 
until ten years later In his Preface to the last edition 
Rennell says — “ Considering the vast extent of India, 
and how little its intenoi parts have been visited by 
Europeans till the latter part of the last century, it 
ought rather to surprise us that so much geographical 
matter should have been collected in so short a period , 
especialty where so little has been contributed tow ards 
it by the natives themselves, as m the present case 
It was D’Anville who first set the example of accom- 
panying the map with a memoir exhibiting the data 
on which It had been constructed, and his lead was 
followed by Rennell and many of the earlier Indian 
geographers 

Rennell w^as succeeded by Colonel John Call, wdio 
had already made some route surveys of the southern 
part of the Peninsula The following years *^aw much 
good geographical work done by disciples of Rennell 
Colonel Pearse had been engaged in making astronom- 
ical observations at Calcutta from about 1774 to 
1782, and in the latter year he undertook a journev to 
Madras for the purpose of fixing positions and laying 
down the intermediate coast line for a distance of 700 
miles This work occupied two years, and Pearse was 
ably assisted by Colebrooke, the future Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of India During this period intelligent surveyors 
accompanied every army in the field, and good 
route-maps were thus obtained In 1783 Colonel 
Kelly was reported to have made a most valuable 
collection of routes and maps of the Carnatic during 
a long course of service Colonel Pringle also made 
maps, and measured 2,000 miles of road in the Carnatic 
during the war with Hyder All Thus, material 
was rapidly accumulating, and Colonel Call, the Sur- 
veyor-General, undertook the compilation of an Atlas 
of India in 20 sheets, to be embodied later into one 
general map on a smaller scale In 1787, when Colonel 
Call was compiling this map, he found so many 
contradictions and absurdities in the various surveys 
that he requested IMr Reuben Burrow, an experienced 
marine surveyor and an accomplished mathematician, 
to consider the subject and draw up a plan for deter- 
mining astronomically the position of the various 
stations m Bengal Eventually Burrow received orders 
from Colonel Wood, who had meanwhile succeeded 
Colonel Call as Surveyor- General to determine the 
latitude and longitude of Murshidabad, Rajmahal, 
Monghyr, Patna, Dacca, Goalpara and Chittagong 
We are told that the difficulty in procuring the 
necessary instruments and equipment for tins 


Government expedition could only be overcome by 
borrowing a sextant here, a watch there, and a 
quadrant in another quarter, from different officers 
in Calcutta who happened to possess them Burrow 
also went up the Ganges as far as Hardwar, taking 
observations and making careful notes of every- 
thing he saw 

When Colonel Wood took up the Surveyor-General- 
ship he was strongly impressed with the importance of 
making the marches of troops serve the promotion of 
geographical knowledge, and he actively collected 
material and information for the making of correct 
maps wherever they were to be thus obtained In 
1792 he received the surveys of Lieutenant Emmett 
of portions of the Deccan, and in the following year 
his assistant, Lieutenant Colebrooke, submitted a map 
of that part of iMysore traversed by the army under 
Lord Cornwallis In the same year Major Kyd sur- 
\eyed the route from Seringapatam, through Coorg, to 
the West Coast, and Dr Hunter, the Surgeon to the 
Residency at Sindhia’s Court, sent m route surveys 
made on marches from Delhi and Agra to Gwalior and 
Oojein V map of Calcutta and its environs w as made 
by Air Upjohn in 1794, and in 1795 Lieutenant Hoare 
received instructions to make a survey of the rner 
Jumna When Captain Symes went on a mission to 
the Court of A\a in 1795, he was accompanied by 
Dr Buchanan and Lieutenant Wood The latter 
surveyed the route, and later on submitted a map of 
the Irrawaddy from Rangoon to Amarapoora On 
the Bombay side Captain Moneneff surveyed the 
district of Canara in 1799, and Colonel Charles 
Reynolds made a careful route survey of Malwa and 
part of Bednore Much of this early work was of 
course very inaccurate, and maps of that period were 
only of service when India was an almost unknown 
region, to be traversed by armies, and they ceased to 
be of practical use wffien the country became 
a British Imperial possession, requiring to be 
administered 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century the 
great tnangulation was begun, which w^as to furnish 
a permanent geodetical basis of the highest order 
of accuracy for all future sur\ eying operations in 
India The process of constructing maps from route 
surveys and astronomical observations was gradually 
discontinued At that time it had only recently been 
acknowledged that a trigonometrical survey was the 
only accurate basis for mapping a country 1 he man 
who organised the great Indian Survey w^as an Infantry 
officer serving in the army of General Harris m the 
war w ith Tippu Sultan His name was William Lamb- 
ton, and he was well acquainted with the methods of 
observing and computing which were in use among the 
learned men who had but recently been engaged in the 
measurement of arcs in Europe After the fall of 
Tippu Sultan, Lord Wellesley took measures for explor- 
ing and collecting information respecting the vast 
territory which had thus been throwm open to the 
British Dr Buchanan was employed to report upon 
the agriculture and products of Mysore and Malabar, 
Cohn Mackenzie proceeded with his topographical sur- 
veys and memoirs , and it ?vas then also that Major 
Lamb ton submitted his project for the measurement 
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of an arc of the mtndim, ami for a tugonomctnc il 
sur\ ey ac ross the Pcnmsul i I ainbton s proposals n 
supported by Su \rtlun Wclleslex and a])})ro\id of l)y 
the M uiras Go\crumcnt, md 1 ainbton luinstif vis 
ippointtd to conduct the me isuremcnt but U \ is not 
until iSo2 tint he was furnished witli llu nuessar) 
instruments to proceed with his jirojcct Mt inv ink 
he organised an cfticicnt staft hut from tJu tirst llic 
staff of the great tngonomctnt il sur\c\ v is distjni t 
from those of the topogiapluc il uul re\tniu sur\(\s 
By the trigonometrical sur\cs i nctvork of ]nnniir\ 
triangles \ as formed with mimcious tixtd positions 
By the topograplnc d and revenue sm\t\s the dt t mIs 
were tilled in and the data for llie mi]> rolUctid so 
that the nature of the work tlu trumng ind llu 
objects weie distinct I imbl<in s mslruim nts ve ire 
told were i tluodilUe, 
zemtli sector tnd sled 
chain The j-ioot theodo 
hte, by C irv w is c i]>turcd 
on the passage to India 
by the French fugatc 
Piemontaisc ' and land- 
ed at Mauritius, but it 
was excntually forwarded 
to its dcstinition by the 
Frencli Go\ ernor, Dc C atn 
with a eomphmentar> letter 
to the Go\ ernor of Madras 
The zenith sector w vs oiu 
of 5 feet radius, i:>y Rams 
den, and the chain w as one 
that had been sent as i 
present to tlic Empcior of 
China with Loul Mat- 
irtney’s Embasst, and re- 
fused It w as h inclcd o\ er 
to Mr Dinwiddle, the 
astronomer to the Mission 
apparently m part payment 
for his services H c 
brought it to Madras, to- 
gether with the zemth 
sector, andibolh were pur- 
chased by the Government 
for Lamhton*s survey 
Lambton started his 
survey in i8oo by measur- 
ing a base line at Bangaloie Tlu^ was sulisequcntly 
rejected, and the actual woik of the great tngono- 
metncal suriey of India was commenced on the loth 
\pnl, i 8 o 2, by the measurement of a base hue neai 
Madras, and the ground selected by Major Lambton 
for this operation was a fiat plain, nearly eight miles 
long, with St Ihomas’ Mount near its northern end 
and Perumbauk Hill near its southern extremit}^ 1 Ik 
base line was yl miles in length, and the measurement 
was completed on the 22 nd May, when obsenations 
were taken to determine the angle of the base with the 
meridian From the base line Lambton, by means of 
tnangulation, then proceeded to measure an ai c of the 
meridian, and the length of a degree at right angles w ith 
the mendian in the nei|hboiirhood of Madras The 
measurement of an arc was, an a scientific point of \ icw , 
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of the Inghest imjiorlimc llu imi'^und hist 
tiK stnts of uuinitei\-m( isund ininghs md points, 
fivd b\ mnm rolls astrnnomir it ol)s< r\ itions, til of 
winch, iin JK<<ss,ir\ for determining the ''hipt of the 
eirth vert thcl)i‘'<> from v hi< h as i tiul-honc the 
tri ingukition v is to 1 h ixtindffl o\tr tlu v hoi# of 
India I he jirimarv triangle^ form# d guifhsbv vhuh 
tlu topograpim il uul rrMuiu snrietors vtn enablal 
to till in llu di t ids and dtlnu ilt ill tlu in tin k itnre> 
o( tlu (ouiitr} V ithm h\(d limits ui # rror I r#>m tlu 
M uir IS I) ist lint i s# ru s of tri ingh^ v is tarru d up to 
the M\sore plate lu, uul i s^tond bise \ as nu asiirtd 
iu‘ vr Piangalon in x8opb\ luutfuint Warren is a 
datum for < \tuuling tlu tnuigb-> t#> tlu Malabar 
(o\st and IS a i)isi of Mrdu \tu>n for tlu trnugl#^ 
brought from tlu Nfidrisbisi J auttn uit Kat# r v as 

tlfNp itched to select sta- 
tions m the mountain^ of 
Coorg and Bednore V 
stnts #)f triangle-^ m ti (» 
of latUiidt vas 
then carried at tons the 
Pcmnsula uul hiving con- 
nuttd tlu tv sidfs tlu 
‘‘irits vas nt \t earned 
dfw n frrnn llu f^angalort 
bast iuu lowarti*> (apt 
( onu»rin md a ntv ba‘’t 
hiu v IS measured at ( 01m 
bit ore m 1 80b In i8o8 a 
b 1st Inu V IS me isun d at 
j an j ore and tn mgles v ere 
formed coniuetmg lanjort 
V th\ igi^r uui\cg*apatani 
\ bist line w IS nuasurei! 
it linnevelliin the ftdiow 
mg \ear lud pnmarv 
tn mgles eatended thence 
to the sea-shore at Punnae, 
eight nukb North Cist of 
CapeComorm These mca 
surements were known is 
Great \rc Series,’ 
and m addition to these 
mother senes of trnngula- 
tioiib w as earned across the 
coimtrv from Negapatam 
to Ponain and C liicut and 
>et another round the coast from Rameswaram 
through Tiavaneore and Cothm to Calicut The arc 
senes was thus completed from Cape Comorin to 
Bangalore b} iSii, when Limbton turned Ins itteu 
tion to its extension northwards m the direction of 
the Himali}as 

From the ist Jauuarv 181S the Tngonometncal 
Survey, which had up to lint time been under the 
Madras Government, was transferred to the immcduifs. 
control of the Governor-General who ordered it to be 
called for the future ‘ ‘ The Great Tngonometncal 
Survey of India Captam E\ crest w as appointed chief 
assistant to Major Lambton, who w is at that time 
gradually wasting away, owing to the hardships he had 
undergone in the field, and jime 1819 was theli^t 
occasion on which lie actually took pait in the work 
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of tnanguhtion, .lUhougli he still coutinuLd to work 
at t'hc 7cmtli di=;tances of stars He lug m once more 
to push on the Great kre Senes, and measured a base 
hue at Takalkhera in the %alle\ of Btrar in the winter 
of 1S22 kfcanwhilc, E\ crest had tuen detached to 
bring up a senes of triangles connecting Bombav w ith 
the Great kre Senes In lamiarr 182^ I ambton 
•iet out from H\dcrabad for Nagpore hut dud on the 
wav at Hinganghat on the 20th Tanuan' 1S23 it tin 
adaanccclage of sc\cnt\ rears Lp to the time of liis 
death he had completed the trnngulation of 165,342 
square miles at a cost of £83 537 His senes of mangles 
along the Parallel 13 degrees N from Mangalore to 
Madras \ as the first attempt at a longitudin.d \rc 
and bv Its means he detected an error of 40 miles m 
the breadth of that part of the Peninsula as laid dov n 
m prer loiis maps, and also 
disco\ercd inaccur'icies in 
the gi\cn positions of the 
chief to^^ns 

Major Lamhton was suc- 
ceeded b} Captain (after- 
wards Sir) George Exercst, 
who had been Lambton's 
chief assistant for upwards 
of fi\e5ears \i the time 
of Ins chief's death he was 
engaged on the Bomba\ 

Longitudinal Senes, and on 
assuming charge he found 
the most ad\anced work to 
be the base line measured 
Lamb ton at Takalkhera, 
but tnangulation had not 
been extended to t }i 1 1 
point Here crest com- 
menced operations m No\- 
ember, 1823 He now had 
to take the Meridional Arc 
Senes across the Satpura 
hills which bound tlie 
\ alley of Berar to the north 
He carried tnangulation 
across the hills as far as the 
plain of Sironj, where a 
base line was measured in 
November 1824 Everest 
then went home on sick Iea\ e 
from 1825 to 1830, and during this time he was fully 
occupied in studying the newest impro\ ements ind 
superintending the construction of instruments on 
the most approved plans ^leanwhile in India, a 
Longitudinal Senes of triangles was extended from tiie 
Sironj base to Calcutta, o \ er nearly'' 700 miles ^nf difii- 
cult and unknown country, and these operations were 
earned out under the supermtendcncc of Mr Josejih 
piliver Everest returned to India in 1830, provided 
with the best instruments procurable, including a 
large theodolite with an azimuth circle 36 inches in 
diameter, by Troughton, and two double vertical 
circles, 3 feet m diameter, by Troughton and Simms 
But the most important improvement introduced into 
the survey bj Everest, at this time was the measure- 
ment of bases by compensation bars in place of the old 


iinccuntc method by chains Of these compensation 
bars he brouglil out* six sets On his return Everest 
took up the combined ippomtmcnt of Surveyor-Gen- 
eral and Snpinntendent of Mic Great Trigonometrical 
Sur\cv of India He found that Olluer had nearly 
conrplctcd the Calcutta Longitudinal Senes, which orig- 
inates at K ilianporo and terminates at Fort William 
E\ crest determined to measure a base line of \ enfica- 
lion for the senes and this exjicnnicut is mteiesting 
as haN ing been (lie first base lines measured in India In 
means of compcnsdlion bars Mr Taylor, Astronomer 
of (he Afadras Obscr\alor\, was deputed to Calcutta 
to assist E\ crest ut this measurement 1111832 E\ cr- 
est resumed w ork m connexion w ith the Meridional \rc 
^cfics which had hitlierio been conducted o\er the 
elevated plateau of the Deccan, where numerous rock} 

heights afforded excellent 
sites for stations but in the 
extension of the tn angula- 
tions bc}ond tlie Sironj ba‘^c 
\cry difficult countrv was 
encountered \t this time 
Everest was supported b} 
sev enl most able and zeal- 
ous assistants, among 
Olliers were \udrew M augli, 
Ins future successor, and 
I^enn} w Iio joined the 
survev m that jear Olliver 
and I^osscnnde had alreadi 
been in training for some 
vears \ftcr the completion 
of some verv tedious prelim- 
inaries the great work of 
measuring the most north- 
crl} base for the Great Vre 
Senes w as commenced at 
the end of 1834, the region 
selected for the measure- 
ment being the Dehra Dun 
On March 2Sth 1835, 
work of measuring was com- 
pleted, and In rebruar}^ 
1837, the two survc} parties 
in the field hhich were 
working under Colonel 
Ev^cresl and \ndrew Waugli, 
respective! V, had connected 
the Dehra Dun base with that measured on the 
Sironj plain near Kalianpore m 1824 Ev crest like- 
wise completed the Bomba}^ Longitudinal Senes, and 
designed and partly earned out a scheme for 
covering Bengal and Behar witli a gridiron of 
triangles A complete revasioii of the famous old 
survey by M ijor Rcnnell was also designed by 
Everest, and for tins purpose he originated sev^oral 
Mendionil Senes from the Calcutta Longitudinal 
Senes, to terminate at the foot of the Himalayas, 
and eventually to be connected b} another Longitu- 
dinal Senes along the base of the mountains This 
IS the gridiron system, in conti adistinction to J amb- 
ton’s network system of triangles Ev^erest retned 
m 1843 having completed one of tlie most stupendous 
works in the history of science m his measurement of 
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the Mcndion'i! \ic of India Ji* degree'^ in length 
In great part the Indian Sur\e\ lodi\ is whit In 
made it 11c entirely altered and rcM)lutioms( d flu 
old system of Lambton In snlntituting (he gridiron 
for the network s\stem he mtrodiKcd the comjien 
sation bars which ha\e since measured eMr\ hast m 
India he imcntcd the ])lan of observ ing l)\ Iiehogr iph 
iUshes and the ^^N^^tem of r<\\ tracing and allliough 
there ha\e been modilications and impn)\cments snue 
his time, ne«arlv c\ erv tlnng in thesur\e\sw asongin it< d 
by Everest 

Sir George E\ crest 
w as succeeded b\ 

Colonel Andrew 
Waugh, whose hrst 
work was to com- 
plete E\ crest's pro- 
ject for the trnn- 
gulation of the 

important region 
between the Great 
\rc Senes and Cal- 
cutta including the 
North-West Prov- 
inces and Bengal 
Then came t h c 
North-Eastern Him- 
alayan Senes 
wdnch connects the 
northern ends of all 
the Meridional 
Senes, and tlie dan- 
gers and difficulties 
encountered in these 
operations were 
great This memor- 
able senes w as com- 
menced in 1S45 and 
ftmshed in 1850, 
and was at that 
time the longest 
senes between mea- 
sured bases in the 
world, being 1,690 
miles long ffom the 
Dehra Dun base to 
that of Sonakhoda, 
m Purnea It was 
w hile the mam chain 
of this senes w as in 
progress that the 
correct heights of 
the major Hima- 
layan peaks were determined The highest of the 
Himalayan peaks were visible from the principal 
trigonometrical stations of this senes, and were fixed 
by measurement with the great theodolite The 
heights of 79 peaks were fixed, and the highest of 
them all, 29,002 feet above sea level, was named b} 
Colonel Waugh, in tribute to ins old chief, Mount 
Everest The North-East Himalaya Senes covered an 
area of 15^826 square miles, exclusiv^e of the operations 
of the mountain-peaks in f^ikkim which cov ered 73,920 
or a total area of 89,746 square miles 


( olr)n(! W nigh lu M a prcqfU for fonnin*, 

I gridiron of tri nigiil itnm to tin v ♦ *i\ ird of lh» (rs* n 
\r( Stru*' imludmg dl th» tlu n m v H-«if quinfj ttrn 
torv in and tin Punj il> ( ohnn 1 \\ aufdi s phn 

(oinnu riM d V ah the (irt It \n S( rif hiving lh» Ihlin 
Dim Ins* a tin nortli and flu ^frrinj at tin «outli 
(ud i nun tin Dthra bisf^ i \orth-U<a Himihva 
^irnsv IS to \h <xt<u<hfl t<i lu ir Vltful vlun a 
bis( vnsloix int isuml ^ hth from tin Sironj has# the 
hm of tin ( ilrutta I oruandirnl ^frus v» as to lx 
tcndM] to i\ irarhi, to hi ralh d (ht f»rfat I ongitudinal 

rn (UcNtcrn . 
tjon) \i Karachi 
anotln r base \ as to 
b< nn isurul and a 
(ir< it Indu'* 
was to form tlu 
wraern side of the 
qindnlattral Fin 
all\ a s* t of inter 
nudnti Mfndional 
bf rie> V as to rom- 
plt ti tin gridiron 
W orl V as com- 
nunred in iSf/ with 
the J ongitudinal 
Merits from the tvo 
bas^ s at Dehra Dun 
and Sironj and the 

V hole project v as 
neanng completion 
w hen Colonel \\ augh 
retired from the ser- 
vice in 1861 Pre- 
vious to this hov - 
c \ t r, on the comple- 
tion of the measure- 
ment of the Karachi 
liase the surva^v of 
Cashmere and the 
mountains up to the 
Tibetan Frontier 

V as taken in hand 
in 1855, under the 
supenntcndcnce of 
Captain Montgom- 
erie, who CO m- 
mcnccdworkm the 
spring of that a car 
with a 14-inch theo- 
dolite The Cash- 
mere Series origin 
ates from that of the 

No^th-^^est Himalaan between Sialkot and Gurdas 
pore, and during the first season it was taken across 
the Pir Panjal range into Cashmere Two of the 
stations were 13,000 and 15000 feet above the sea 
Building materials had to be dug out of the snow fo^ii 
the station pillars, and the observers were detained 
at one station foi 22 days, owing to the storms of 
snow and the fogg} weather Vfterwards as the 
partj penetrated mto the mountains, the height of 
the stations averaged 17,000 feet and luminous 
signals were used from peaks 19 000 and e\ en 20,000 feet 
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above the sea Between 1855 and 1861 thetnangula- by opinions fiom several of the most eminent Fellows 
tion was extend^jd over 93,500 square miles This of the Royal Society m favour of the undertaking, 
most difficult and laborious sur^ev is remarkable for moie especially as ahordmg an independent check on 
Its accuracy , and in a cncuit of 8go miles, only a the local variations in the direction of the force of 
discrepancy of eight-tenths 01 a second m latitude gravity, and on the disturbances due to the mountain 
and of one-tenth of a second in longitude was found masses north of India The necessary sanction having 
In the Cashmere Senes the topographical hliing in by been obtained, the Royal Society lent for the purpose 
plane table advanced with the tnangulation, both of ei^penment an astronomical clock and two 
being under Captain Hilontgomene mi anabie pendulums, and this equipment was sup- 

Colonel Y^augh became a A[a]or-GeneiaI and was plemented by a copper vacuum cylinder and an air 
kmghted in 1861, in pump The apparatus 

arrived m India in 1865, 
and the woik was at 
once commenced by 
Captain J P Basevi 
R E who had been 
placed m charge of the 
operations In the course 
of the next five years 
Captain Basevi swung 
the pendulum at nine- 
teen stations of the 
Indian Arc from Dehra 
Dun to Cape Comorin, 
at two stations on the 
East Coast and at two 
on the West Coast of 
India and he also sw ung 
them at l^Iinikoy, an 
island of the Laccadive 
group In 1870, two 
convertible pendulums, 
which had already been 
used on the Russian 
Arc, were lent to Colonel 
Walker by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at 
St Petersburg, and it 
w as hoped that by their 
means a connexion might 
be established between 
the Indian and Russian 
pendulum operations , 
One fact of great scien- 
tific importance was 
ascertained by these ex- 
periments, namel}', that 
the density of the strata 
of the earth *s crust 
under and near the 
Himalayas is less than 
that under the plains 

of Colonel Walker the to the south It was 

Yizagapatam, Bangalore Observation Towfr B\rr\ckpore Rom, Calcutta also a noticeable feature 

and Cape Comorin base of Captain Basevi' s * 

lines were remeasured, while portions of the Great observations, and one that had been already observed 
^ Arc and of the Calcutta-Karachi I ongitudinal Arc in comparing pendulum observations made in other 
were revised Colonel Walker was also largely res- parts of the world, that at inland stations gravity 
ponsible for the initiation of the pendulum, longi- appears to be m defect of that observed at coast 
levelling operations It was in 1864 stations in similar latitudes 
that u aiker first applied to the Secretary of State for The superintendence of work in the field only formed 
India for sanction to undertake a senes of pendulum a part of Colonel Walker's anxious and absorbing 
experiments in connexion with the Great Tngonomet- duties The labours in the computing and drawing 
TicaL Surve3% and his application was strengthened office also required his close attention, more especially 


which year he retiied 
from the service He 
had pushed forward the 
great work with such 
ability and energy that 
his successor could see 
his wa}. to its completion 
within a specified num- 
ber of years On the 
retirement of Sir Andrew 
Waugh, the two offices 
of Surveyor-General and 
Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical 
Survey were once more 
separated Colonel Thuil- 
lier becoming Surveyor- 
General, while Colonel 
Walker was appointed 
Superintendent of the 
Survey m 5^1 arch, 1861 
Colonel Walker's first 
work was the completion 
of the Great North- 
W estern Gridiron, and 
the execution of sixteen 
principal senes of the 
gridiron, and the com- 
plete revision of the 
Great Arc practically 
brought the main tnan- 
gulation of India proper 
to a close The whole 
of this tnangulation 
rests on ten base lines, 
of which five are in the 
Great Arc Series and 
the others at Karachi, 
Attock, Sonakhoda, 
Calcutta, and Vizagapa- 
tam Under the gui dance 
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when, the main tnangulation having been completed, 
the time had arrived for the dispersion of unavoidable, 
though minute errors in the observations of latitudes, 
longitudes, and azimuths, in such a manner as to 
obtain the closest approach to accuracy This was a 
consideration of great intricacy and delicac}^ The 
pieliminaries for eventual calculations were carefully 
elaborated in the Computing Office, and the deduction 
of the work as a whole entailed the most elaborate 
calculations that have ever been undertaken m geodesy 
^11 the observations were reduced de nooo, and at last 
an accurate knowledge of the factor of expansion of 
the standard was the one thing wanting to permit of 
the final reductions of the base lines being taken in 
hand In 1866-67 Colonel Walker, with Mr Hennessey, 
was engaged in the venfica 
tion of the standaids, and 
in 1870 the vhole of the 
reductions were completed 
The details of the opera- 
tions form part of the first 
volume of Colonel Walker's 
' ^ Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Great Trigono- 
metncal Survey of India ' ’ 

Colonel Walker retired 
in 1883, and by that year 
the principal tnangulation 
had been earned down the 
coast of Burma, and an 
eleventh base ime had been 
measured at Mergui This 
tnangulation is still in pro- 
gress, and its extension 
northward became neces- 
sary after the annexation 
of Upper Burma in 1886 
But the older instruments 
have been replaced by 
others more suited to 
- modern requirements, for 
the introduction by mech- 
amcal means of superior 
graduation jn instruments 
of the smaller class has 
placed It withm the reach of 
suixeyors to effect equally 


that were, on the average, forty miles apart, while 
self-recording magnetographs havet been established 
at Dchia Dun, Barrackpore, Kodaikanal and 
Rangoon, and the Magnetic Observatory at Colaba 
is co-operating 

Before closing this branch of the subject of survey 
operations in India, some allusion must be made to 
the Tidal and Levelling operations instituted m 1856 by 
Colonel Waugh for the purpose of deternunmg the 
height of the base lines in the interior These had, 
however, already been approximately measured by 
vertical observations between the principal stations, 
and had been referred to Lambton’s datum, the sea- 
level at Madras It became necessary to check *he 
results of the observations by vertical angles by ins- 
tituting a series of level- 
ling opeiations, and the 
earliest work recorded was 
the connexion of Karachi 
with the Attock, Dehra, 
and Sironj bases When 
Colonel Walker succeeded 
Colonel Waugh, he continu- 
ed to push { 01 ward the 
operations In 1862 two 
hundred and fort37-two 
miles had been completed 
up the valle}^ of the 
Ganges, and an the follow 
ing year the operations had 
extended as far as Allaha- 
bad, and Captain Trotter, 
w ho w as then in charge of 
the operations, found the 
levels of railwa^^ officials 
to be very inaccurate 
Since that time lines of 
levels have been carried 
along the principal rail 
ways and roads throughout 
India, and are still in pro- 
gress In recent years 
levelling operations ha\e 
been combined with tidal 
operations, and with re- 
gard to these latter, the 
earliest recorded tidal 
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f rapldty Surve} or General of India, from Jan) 187810 1S84 Died 1896 observations in India 

and with less expenditure » ^ ^ y taken at the Kidderpore 


on equipment and on the staff necessar}^ for tians- 
port in the field, than was formerly found necessarj^ 
The large 36-1 nch theodolites have given place 
to the lighter and more modern 12-inch instru- 
ments, for the i2-inch theodolite of the present 
day, with micrometer adjustments to assist in the 
reading of minute sub-divisions of angular gradua- 
tion, is found to be equal to the old 24-mch or 
e\en to the 36-inch instrument of forty years ago 
A Magnetic Surve} of India and Burma has also 
just recently been completed This survey was 
initiated in 1897 by Professor Rucker, r R s , 
through the Ro}al Society, but work was not 
commenced until 1901 Observations of dip, decim- 
ation, and horizon tal force were taken at stations 


dock-head by Mr James Kyd, an East Indian, who 
set an example of independent enterprise to his 
countrymen by forming a large docking establishment 
at Kidderpore which later on was taken over by the 
Government Mr K}ds observations were spread 
over 22 years at Kidderpore, from 1806 to 1827, and 
were continued at Mud Point and Saugor Island 
during the two following years In 1869 a special ^ 
series of tidal observations was taken in the Hooghlv 
with reference to the effect of a cyclonic wav'^e 11 
the riv^er was embanked Tidal observations m 
Bombay date from 1832 and at Karachi from 1857 
For some years the work was practically at a stand- 
still owing to financial considerations, but when 
Colonel Walker was on furlough in England in 187^ 
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his attention was drawn to the tidal investigations 
which were beang tamed on in England under the 
superintendence of a Committee of the British 
Association, and he suggested that when the tidal 
operations were resumed m India, their scope and 
object should be enlarged, and that they should 
be carried on in such a manner as to contribute 
towards the attainment of a better knowledge of 
the laws of the tides In compliance with C olonel 
Walker^ s suggestions, one of his officers, Lieutenant 
Baird, n e , was deputed to study the practical details 
of the method of tidal registration and the harmonic 
analysis of the observations, as conducted by the 
British Association A new tide gauge was adopted 
and a self- 
registering 
anemome- 
ter and 
s e 1 f-regis- 
t e r 1 n g 
aneroid 
barometer 
were con- 
structed to 
accompany 
each tidal 
gauge, in 
order that 
the direc- 
tion and 
velocity of 
the Wind 
and the 
pre'^sur e 
of the at- 
mosphere 
might be 
rec 0 r d e d 
together 
with the 
tidal levels 
Thus all 
the neces- 
sary ins- 
trumental 
appliances 
for the in- 
vestigation 
of tidal 
phenomena 

were made available m India for simultaneous observa- 
tions at si\ independent stations On his return to 
India, Colonel Walker deputed Lieutenant Baird to 
make a reconnaissance of the coasts of the Gulf of 
Cutch with a view to selecting tidal stations The 
first series of observations was completed in 1874, 
^and from that year dates the systematic record of 
results attained The tidal observations not only 
afford data for calculating the rise and fall, thus 
enabling a datum to be fixed for survey purposes, but 
they are of scientific interest generally, apart from 
their practical utihtjr The first series of observations 
taken established the fact that the mean sea-level of 
the Gulf of Cutch was higher by 7 inches at the head 


of the gulf, and by 4 inches half-way up, than at the 
mouth At the present time the tidal stations ex 
tend right round the coasts of India and Burma, 
and up to the Red Sea 

The Topographical vnd Revenue Surveys 

The initiation of detailed topographical surveys, 
based on triangulation, is due to Colonel Colm 
Mackenzie, one of the most indefatigable surveyors 
and persevering collectors of information that ever 
served India J^Iackenzie commenced his exploring 
labours shortly after the conquest of Mysore by the 
British, and early in the nineteenth century he was 
conducting the Mysore Survey, his system of tnangula- 

tion being 
altogether 
independ- 
ent of that 
of Colonel 
Lamb ton 
The results 
of his la- 
bours 1 n 
Mysore 
were a top- 
o graphi- 
cal survey 
em b r a c 
mg 40,000 
square 
miles, one 
general 
and seven 
provincial 
maps, and 
a valuable 
Memoir in 
seven folio 
vol u m es, 
containing 
besides the 
narrative 
of the sur- 
vey, much 
carefull y 
diges ted 
statistical, 
historical, 
and anti- 
quarian in- 

formation In 1809 Colonel Alackenzie became Sur 
veyor-General of Aladras, and subsequently Surveyor- 
General of India, but his surveys formed only a por 
tion of the stupendous labours of Mackenzie He 
devoted himself to the study of Indian antiquities and 
visited every place of any interest, from the Kistna to 
Cape Comorin, accompanied by a staff of assistants, 
copying and collecting records Our present know- 
ledge of the literature and early history of Southern 
India IS largely due to the Mackenzie MSS 
The topographical survev of the Portuguese territory 
of Goa was commenced by l^ieutenant Garling in 1811, 
and this was followed in 1813 by work in Soanda and 
Bilgi, in North Canara, the topographical survey of 



Survey or India Eclipse Party at Dumraov, Jan> 1898 

This represents the Survey of India Eclipse Party at Dumiaon, J iny 1898 The Party consisted 
of Mr Pope (at the instrument) assisted by Mr Hazard, ivho made the exposures, and the late IMr 
Theakston, who was responsible for the clock The photogiaph was taken dinmg one of the rehearsals 
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on leave, and Lieutenant Carter received charge of 
the party, which wa!s sent to commence a topographi- 
cal survey of Kumaon and Gurhwal, on a scale of one 
inch to the mile, with a survey of the tea plantations 
and of the stations of Mussoone and Landour In 
1867 Montgomerie returned to India and resumed his 
work, conducting the Kumaon and Gurhwal survey, 
and executing a specially accurate survey of the hill 
sanitarium of Ramkhet i\Iontgomerie was senior 
Deputy Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical 
Surve}^ when he retired in 1875, with the rank of 
Colonel the work for which he is most generally 
knowm among geographers is that comprised in his 
system of employing native explorers to make dis- 
coveries in the unknow n regions beyond the northern 
frontiers of British India 

Captain Robinson’s work comprised a complete 
survey of the w^hole highland countr}^ of the Sind 
Sagar Doab between the rivers Indus and Jheluni, 
and from the nature of the country this was a task of 
great difficulty The area comprised 10,554 square 
miles, and the cost of the survey was nearly two 
lakhs of rupees The regions traversed witnessed 
some of the exploits of Alexander the Great, and 
included the site of ancient Taxila, the burial place of 
Bucephalus Here, too, was the line on which India 
had been in\ aded from the days of Alexander to those 
of Nadir Shah Between 1849 and 1853, Lieutenant 
Walker, the future successor of Sir Andrew Waugh, 
executed a military reconnaissance of the Trans-Indus 
region, from Peshawar to Dera Ismail Khan, single- 
handed Rapid progress was made wath Revenue 
Surveys under Sir Anarew Waugh, by Blagrave m 
the Jullunder Doab, Gastrell in the Sunderbuncis, 
O’Donel in Aracan, and Van Renen in Nagpore 
One important object of the Revenue Survey is to 
fill up the outlines fixed by the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, and to put sinews and flesh on the skeleton 
constructed by that survey The method of proce- 
dure was as follows — The settlement officers marked 
the boundaries of the pargana, and furnished the 
surveyor wath a rough sketch demarcation map, called 
thak~hns( With this map men went round, fixing 
the stations and clearing the ground for measure- 
ments The surveyor then ran a line from station 
to station, as near to the boundary as possible, 
entering every measurement in a field book, and 
parties of village boundary surveyors did the same 
with the villages The field measurements by natives 
were checked by the general survey, and the physical 
details were filled in by the plane table It will 
thus be seen that the Revenue or Cadastral Survey, 
on which the work of the Settlement Officer is 
founded, is the basis of our system of administra- 
tion, and in every province in India, with the 
exception of Bengal, there now exsists an elaborate 
machinery extending its ramifications into every 
village, for the purpose of maintaining an accurate 
record of the rights and liabilities of all classes of the 
agricultural populations In the greater part of 
Bengal nothing of the kind exists There has been, 
until recently, no Cadastral Survey and no record of 
agricultural rights but within the last 15 years these 
have been introduced throughout North Behar, and in 


the greater part of Orissa, as well as in paits of other 
districts and in estates under Government manage- 
ment Under the arrangements of the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal, the Government has no anxiety 
about the collection of its land-revenue The systems 
of settlement in the other provinces vary somewhat, 
but under one system o: another. Cadastral Surve^^s 
have been made and registers of rights and possessions 
have been prepared, which, notwithstanding inevit- 
able imperfections are probably as complete as those 
that exist in any other country Much in the existing 
land-revenue system of Northern India is due to the 
Emperor Akbar, and it assumed almost its present 
form under the East India Company the improve- 
ments that have since been introduced having 
only followed the creation of separate departments 
for the control of this branch of the administration 
From 1857, wdien the Revenue Survey of Madras 
was commenced by Captain Priestley, the Superin- 
tendent of the Madras Revenue Sur\ ey, the Madras 
Presidency has continued to maintain a survey 
department of its own, whose work has been generally 
based on Lambton’s triangulation and carried out on 
the mam circuit system of traversing The Bombay 
Revenue Survey is considered the most perfect for 
revenue purposes The careful elaboration of the 
original design of the Bombay s37stem is due to Sir 
George Wingate, and his labours, extending from 
1836 to 1866, resulted in the admirable svstem of 
administration wdiich proved so efficacious inpromoting 
the revival of agriculture in the Presidency The 
first Revenue Surve}^ of the Punjab was oiganised soon 
after the annexation of the country, and w as conducted 
by the settlement officers with the aid of native \illage 
officers The Patwari, who in the Punjab tool the place 
of the Hindustani Amin, was in 1852 supplied with 
instruments wuth a view to his making a native 
Jnid h2tst map and outline sketch of the village bound- 
aries A professional survey, working independently 
of the Patw^aris, fixed the boundaries of \ illages and 
insetted in teiioi details, but did not measuie the fields 
Revised settlements were taken up m 1863 since w hen 
a great advance has been in the native s^^stem of 
conducting a Cadastral Survey of fields, * and more 
scientific results have been attained, both in the 
measuiements and in the maps 

In the United Provinces the Cadastral System is 
the Patwan S3 stem, w ith its advantages, but without 
its drawbacks, as the work was controlled and super- 
vised by Survey of India officers and was based on 
a scientific survey executed by Survey of India parties, 
and the 16 mile plans were surveyed and drawn with 
a view not only to revenue, but also to topographical 
requirements, the resulting maps being very fair topo 
graphical maps The Bengal system is not a Patwari 
system, and is consequently very expensive 

Measures are now being taken to organise a revision- 
ary survey over the whole of India and Burma, for the 
purpose of bringing the existing maps up to date In 
1904 a Committee was appointed to report on the state 
of the maps in each Province, and the means to be 
adopted to bring them into line with modern require- 
ments The Committee submitted its report in the 
following year, and among the more important 
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recommendations were — (i) Tlial the prejnration 
of a modern map of Indn on the scale oi one imh to 
the mile should at once be undertaken accf)rding lo 
a dchmle programme, b) which fifteen topogr ijihie tl 
field parties would be cmpIo\ cd and the whole v orl 
w^ould be completed in 
tw ent3^-h\ e } ears , and fur 
ther, that the scale of the 
survey should be at least 
double that of publication 

(2) That for the production 
of this map an impro\ed 
process of helio-zmcogra 
phy should be emplovcd a 
few selectedstand irdshcets 
being engra\ ed on copjicr 

(3) That the Vths of India 
sheets should be su])er- 
seded by degree ' sheets 
on the quartcr-inch scale, 
to beengra%cd on copper 

(4) That, in place of the 
onc-sixteenth inch Pro\ in- 
cial maps, a general map 
of India on the interna- 
tional scale of I 1,000,000 
should be prepared and 
engraved (5) That the 
staff of the Imperial Ser- 
vice for trigonometrical 
and topographical w ork 
should be increased from 
forty to seventy officers 
(6) That m place of the 
existing Provincial Scr 
vice, a new ProMncial 
Service should be cstab 
lished on better pay, and 
intermediate between this 
dinate Service; 



Colonel 1 n I o\t i 
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another Service formcrl 
and the present Siihor 
one quarter of the <appomtmcnts 
in the former and one-half m the latter being given to 
{7) That cadastral and other large 


natives of India 


s( \\( sur\e\s should ht left entinlv under the control 
of foial (jo\ ( rnrm nts, vho should j/rovide for the 
f\]>cnst tlu vork uid also for llu jiroduction of 
the mips {Sj flnt villago hounfhrU'i should not he 
sfiovnon th( orfiinar\ topogr iphiral maps but that if 

tliese are nquired for ad 
mimstrative purposes, a 
S])ecnl edition showing 
tinm should be issued 
under certain conditions 
{9) Th It the cost of special 
forest survevs, vhen rt 
quire d, should be debited 
to the Forest De^jiartmcnt 
In Jul\, 1^7, a Con 
ferenee of 4a^^mlnlstratne 
office rs V ns In Id at Mus 
soorie, and one of the 
subjc*cts discussed vas 
the handing over of the 
trnngulation ind travers- 
ing V ork, V Inch had been 
(lone b\ each parte of 
the Topogra[)hical branch 
to the 1 ngonomelncil 
branch Tlu existing 
svstem was considered 
unsati^f ictorv mainlv 
because the vork vas 
often conducted on un- 
scientific principle^, vhicli 
interfered stnoush vith 
the Topographical out 
turn, while it never 
harmonised being per 
formed under so mam 
cxccutiv e and adniinis 
therefore decided that, 
though the present s\ stern must continue tcinporaiih 
a scheme should lie drawn up to strengthen the 
Trigonometrical at the expense of the Topographical 
branch 


R I . 

fiom 1904 


trative oHiceis It vas 



Education in India. 


The modem history of ccUic'ition in India dales 
from the famous despatch of 1854 Ihis state docu- 
ment first constituted upon a modern basis a state 
system of organised public instruction Previous to 
1S54 much had been written and not a little had been 
done The contro\ crsies which m c\er> country wrap 
up an}^ large mo\emcnt of education, to some extent 
nounshing it and to some extent holding it back, v ire 
free and abundant m India 
before 1S54, but they were 
contro\ crsies of educational 
ideals rather than contro 
\ ersies of conflicting s} stems 
of instruction In fact, 
there were no systems of in- 
struction The British had 
succeeded to none when they 
came to India, and it was 
long before they were free to 
consider educational ques- 
tions at all Not that India 
was an uneducated country , 
far from it From a remote 
antiquity it has possessed 
seats and traditions of learn 
ing Hindu pundits and 
Mohammedan mauhis from 
the earliest times gathered 
pupils round themselves, or 
set up schools of religion, 
law and philosophy Xoblcs, 
landow ners and w calth v 
men employed teachers for 
their sons and admitted the 
sons of their neighbours of 
their own social standing to 
the benefits of instruction 
But all instruction was con 
nected with religious training, 
and was limited in practice 
by barriers of caste and social 
pnvilege The notion of 
popular instruction, alien to 
the traditions of the East, 
was introduced by Christian 
missionaries in the nineteenth 
century The historian of 
the future may perhaps regard it as the most decisive 
event, after the establishment of the Empire, in 
that century 

Some account must be given of the first efforts of the 
British m the educational development of the country 
For many years nothing was attempted In the dis- 
orders and embarrassments of establishing the Empire, 
there was little time or occasion to think of education 


Ind ed, the authorities gcncrallv regarded it in the 
light of a dangerous innovation, and an attempt by 
All Wilberforcc to add two educational clauses to the 
East India Coinpain ’s Charter \ct of 1792 \D, was 
defeated 1 he Calcutta Madrassa Wiis founded m 1781 
\D, and the San*^krit College at Benares ten }cars 
liter but these institutions had i special rather than 
a general educational object , to tram for the 

jiiibhc seriicc persons quali- 
licd to interpret Mohamedan 
and Hindu Law To Lord 
Minto must be ascribed the 
credit of introducing larger 
and more libcial mcv s of 
general education In a 
mmute written in 1811 this 
enlightened Goxernor Gener- 
al put forward the broad 
projiosition that the ignor- 
ance of the people was 
ob«itriicti\e to good go\ em- 
inent and conduciic to 
crime This doctrine fell on 
soil that was rcad> for it 
The ieti\it\ of the mission 
arics had pa\cd the wa}, 
the market \aluc of an 
English education for Go\- 
ernment cinplojinent had 
become obMous, and the 
idc IS in England had under- 
gone slow change In the 
East India C o m j) a n v ’ s 
Cli irtei of 1S31 \ D a 

tlausc was inserted directing 
the expenditure of ^10,000, 
01 one lakh of rujiccs jicr 
annum on ‘ ‘ the re\ ival and 
iinproicment of literature, 
and the encouragement of 
the learned natnes of India 
and the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences among the inhab- 
itants of the British terri- 
tories in India ** This 
reform found the Indian 
Government engaged in a war wath Nepal, and no 
definite policy was adopted at the time The founda- 
tions of modern education m India were laid about 
1823 D » when a Committee of Public Instruction 
was appointed, and the choice of the main line of 

advance came gradually undci discussion Ideas 

hitherto floating about in* occasional talk and 
isolated decisions of disputed points w^ere slowly 
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precipitated into the definite issues of a big politicaJ 
controversy 

Two schools of thought arose, the Oiientalist and the 
Anglicist The former sought to teach the litei aline of 
the East and to convey the science of the West through 
translation into the classical languages of the East 
The latter sought to spread Western science through the 
medium of the English language The controversy 
became more and more acute, and for some years it 
paralysed the work of the Committee of Public 
Instruction Eventually it was settled by Lord 
Macaulay s famous minute, dated 2nd Februar}^ 1835, 
m favour of the Vnglicists In that minute he wrote 
(he following memorable words — 

‘ ‘ How stands the case > We have to educate a 
people who cannot at present be educated by means of 
tneir mother-tongue We must teach them some foreign 
langu ige The claims of oui ow n language it is hardly 
necessar\ to recapitulate It stands pre-eminent even 
among the hnguages of the West It abounds with 
wDil s ol imagination not irfenor to the noblest which 
Greece has bequeathed to us, with models of every 
species of eloquence , wath historical compositions, 
which, considered merely as narratives have seldom 
been surpassed, and which, considered as vehicles of 
ethical and political instruction, have never been 
equalled with ]ust and lively representations of 
human life and human nature wuth the most profound 
speculations on metaphysics, morals, government, 
jurisprudence, and trade with full and correct infer- 
m?*ion respecting every experimental science wdiich 
tends to preserve the health, to increase the comfort, 
or to expand the intellect of man Whoever know^s 
that language has ready access to all the vast intellec- 
tual wealth which ill the wisest nations of the earth 
ha\e created and hoarded in the course of ninety 
geneiations It may safely be said that the literature 
now extant in that language is of far greater value 
than all the literature which three hundred years 
ago was extant m all the languages of the w^orld 
together In or is this all In India, English is the 
language spoken by the ruling class It is spoken by 
the higher class of natives at the seats of Government 
It is likQly to become the language of commerce 
throughout the seas of the East It is the language 
of two great European communities which are rising, 
the one in the South of Africa, the other m 
Vustralasia communities which are every year 
becoming more important, and more closely connected 
with our Indian Emnire Whether we look at the 
intrinsic \alue of our literature or at the particular 
situation of this country we shall see the strongest 
reason to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English 
tongue IS that which would be the most useful to our 
\atne subjects 

‘‘The question now before us is simply whether, 
when it is in our power to teach this language, w^e 
shall teach languages m which by universal confes- 
sion there are no books on an}^ subject, which deserve 
to be compared to our own whether, when w^e can 
teach European science, we shall teach S3?’stems which, 
In unn ersal confession, w hencN er they differ from those 
of Europe differ for the worse and whether, when we 
can patronise sound philosopliN and true histor)^ we 


shall countenance at the public expense, medical doc 
trines which would disgrace English farrier- 
astronomy, which would move laughter m the girls at 
an English boaiding school — history abounding with 
kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand 
years long — and geography made up of seas of treacle 
and seas of butter — And Lord Macaulay proceeded to 
cite as illustrations the revival of letters through the 
media of the Latin and Greek languages and the educa 
tion through the French language of the higher classes 
in Russia The illustrations were not really apposite 
The battle, indeed, was fought upon the ground of 
literature and science , but the real issue was between 
two antagonistic civilisations, the issue which has 
confronted every imperial lace m the government of 
civilised subject peoples — which shall prevail, the ideals 
of the conquerors or the ideals of the conquered ^ 
Seventy years ago this issue was decided clearl}> by 
the authorities , time alone can show^ whether the 
decision will oe accepted as final by the people 
themselves 

The necessity for elementary vernacular education 
was not altogether overlooked, although the theory 
that education must filter downwards held the field 
In the North-Western Pro\inces the Lieutenant 
Governor, Mr Thomason, inaugurated a system of 
elementary vernacular schools supported or maintained 
by a local cess contributed by the landowmers In 
Bombay, thanks mainlv to the impetus given by 
^lountstuari Elphmstone, vernacular schools had been 
opened, the cost being borne partly by the Govern- 
ment and partly by the people these schools were 
developed and a S5^stem of inspection was commenced 
In other provinces indigenous schools received mild 
encouragement in different w^ays but generally more 
attention was given to higher education Indeed, at 
that time there was little demand b}^ the people 
themselves for wide-spread instruction in their own 
language, and the attempt to place educational 
facilities before them let loose the wildest rumours of 
sinister designs against their children wholesale 
conversion to Christianity, and e\ en wholesale slaughter 
of the innocents were imputed to the Gov^ernment as 
the dark design behind and beneath its avowed but 
strange benevolence 

As already stated, the despatch of 1854, which is asso- 
ciated wath the name of Sir Charles Wood, afterwards 
Lord Halifax, is the magna ch^}ia of Indian Education 
This celebrated state paper called the special attention 
of the Government of India to the necessity of 
spreading and improving popular education, whether 
in English or vernacular, and to the importance of a 
useful and practical form of education for the masses 
of the people The chie^ recommendations were — 

(i) to constitute a department of public instruc 
tion m every province, 

{2) to found universities at the Presidency towns, 

(3) to establish institutions (training colleges and 
normal schools) for training teachers of 
everj^ grade, 

(4) to maintain existing Government colleges 

and high schools, and where necessary to 
increase their number, 

{5) to establish new middle schools 
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(6) to (kveloju \cinacuhr ludigenou'^ or 

other, 

(7) to bUppoU kmaU ((iuntion 

( 8 ) to nuikc DighMi m tht lughtj, ind \i\u\i 
wlar \x\ the lowci i>rancht'^ Wm tUuu\ of 
instruction 

(q) to start a comprtlu nsi\( «s\stcni of ‘•diohir- 
ships connecting lower ^^chnol*; \Mth higher 

10 ) to give preftrtnee in nnking appointments 
for Go\cinmcnt scimcc to pcrMins posm ssdl 
of cducrtional quahiira turns 
The greatest inno\ ation \\'is tlie s\ st( m of grants- 
m-aid This system vas to he based on the inmetph 


I here V as no ju si tat ion in Indi i in gningfffm toth^ 
prognssni pohr\ ])n^<rd)ut fronv l^tud and Dtpart- 
nu nts <d Puidu Instnutum ^(^ org iiiim d uniterii* 
tiesvirc tstddi^lud it ( dt nit i Homhtv and M idras, 
the grant-m aid s\st< m v is st iru d md ad\ uir# v as 
m ul( all alouf tin htu Tin ixintsof tin mntmt did 
run sh lit till hOufofthi inthontii s m tin id\ant*>g» 
of V jd( sprt ol uiiu ition r vllu r tin \ s*r\fd to 
eonhnn tint htluf hut tin lu (\p<ndilnrt invoKtd 
m rpulhng tlu disturb uiri and r< donng ord»r wn 
doiihtfdU r< t ird(d tin rati of pnv r# Jn so far as 
higlur or I nglisli tdnnnon v is ronnriud tlu «nthii 
siasm of pri\ al< i nt( rpns< r um to tlu n and ^0 
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of religious neutrality . the conditions of a grant being 
that the institution should charge fees, be properl 
managed and be inspected by a Government Inspector 
on whose reports the continuance or modification of the 
grant would depend Government institutions were not 
to clash or compete with aided institutions, indeed, it 
was in contemplation that the former should gradually 
make way for the latter ^ * The discontinuance of any 
general system of education entirely provided by Gov- 
ernment, IS anticipated with the gradual advance of 
the system of grants-in-aid , but the progress of educa- 
tion is not to be checked in the slightest degree by the 
abandonment of a single school to probable decay * ' 


PZ-y/i Zr //ni^trh/hir C 

directly bore witness to the wisdom of the pohcY of 
1S54 but the demand for elementary \ernacular 
instruction was still feeble or non-existent, and prnate 
enterprise was impotent m this field of effort Accord- 
ingly it became necessary' to impose local taxation for 
local schools, and local taxation fell upon the land m 
the shape of a cess calculated as a small percentage oii 
the land revenue and collected with it Between 1865 
and 1871 various enactments were passed m different 
parts of India throwing upon the agricultural popula- 
tion some part of the cost of their education The 
burden was light and the resultant progress was satis- 
factory But +he educational needs of the country 
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prescube courses of study, examine candidates who liad 
complied with lules as to attendance and study laid 
down by the university, and confer degrees as the 
results of such examination The teaching was to be 
done in the colleges dispersed over the country, and 
the examination by the university— a central body 
consisting of the Chancellor, Vice*Chancellor and Feb 
lows Most of the work of the university has alw ays 
been done by the Syndicate and Faculties or Boards of 
Studies, but the 
Senate has always 
had the power of 
overruling the 
executive bodies 
carved out of it 
In the course of 
time the Senates 
grew unwieldy in 
size difhcult 
educational ques* 
tions c line to be 
discussed m 
assemblies not 
always qualified 
to un derstan d 
them Abuses 
grew up inevitably 
under a system 
subordinated to 
written examina- 
tions, With a large 
class hungry for 
Government ser- 
vice on the pass 
port of examina- 
tion results, and 
with colleges un- 
der-staffed for 
want of funds 
The reforms under 
the new Umvei- 
sities \ct contem- 
plated the reduc- 
tion of the «?ize of 
tht Senate^ and 
the due represen- 
tation of educa- 
tionalists on these 
bodies wath at the 
same time a more 
popular system of 
election of fellows 
by graduates 
more careful me- 
thods of affilia- 
tion, the regular inspection of colleges the consti 
tution of university chairs, and greater freedom 
generally for the development of teaching universities 
The London University had ceased to beameielyexam- 
imng body, and it was felt that the Indian univer 
SI ties suffered from too strict an adherence to their 
original model The difficulties m the w ay of teaching 
universities of the European type m India are great, 
but a beginning has been made, and grants of money 


were iillotlcd witli a \iev lo putlmg the unncrsitics 
and colleges in funds lo atlaiu# a higher degree of 
efficiency In the colleges tlic most important conse- 
quences of the new \ct irtd the regulations made 
under it h ivc liccn the scjiaration of schools from 
colleges V litre hitherto thci had been combined, the 
dc\clopmcnt gi\en to the system of rcsulencc m 
hostels, and abo\e all llic stimulus guen bj regular 
inspection 

TheLnnersjbes 
Commission pa\ ed 
the V a) for far- 
reaching reforms 
in secondart edu 
cation m bringing 
forw ird promin 
cntl^ to notice 
the necessity for 
i system of proper 
recognition of 
Secondary English 
schools Second- 
ary schools, prop- 
erly so called 
include e\er\ 
thing abo\c the 
primary stage, and 
therefore include 
higher vernacular 
schools But for 
the most part thev 
arc Englisli teach- 
ing schools pre- 
paring for the 
colleges There 
can be little or no 
improv cment m 
the te idling at the 
colleges until stu- 
dents come to the 
colleges adequate- 
Iv prepared If 
the teach mg in the 
colleges has been 
bad, teaching m 
the schools pre- 
paratory for the 
colleges has been 
infinitely'* worse 
Nowhere has the 
pinch of poverty 
been more acutely^ 
felt There has 
been i great and 
growing demand 
for English education, as the means of qualification 
foi Government service and for a piofessional career 
leading m some cases to public life and to meet the 
demand schools inadequately equipped sprang up 
The policy of Government has alway^s been to mam 
tarn a certain number of so called model schools, but 
the schools were in most cases far from model and they’’ 
failed altogether to leaven the lump From a v^ariet}’’ 
of causes, but principally’’ po vei ty, the schools became 
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ubscivcis fhin]vtis'indt\|)eninontcrsinlun\< \ ( rhumhU 
i mT.niu r uul w jll protect Iheni ui thi ir bu'^iiu ss u utsir 
lion«i \Mtli the landloul'^ to uhoni tlu \ pi\ nut in<l 
the im-dc \lcis to whom thc\ tluii crops 
Those who seek mote ad\ iuctd mstriution m thnr 
own tongue hml li in thi \unacnlar 
stiiouls Ihesc schools cair\ instriu lion up to tlu ind 
of the middle stand ird <u hdf v t<>w uds tin (om- 
pletc high school course Thuu this stage bo\s often 
proceed to in Englisli ^(hof>] Oiu of tlu ddhcult 
problems m Indian educ itumis to d( i idi ilvhit point 
Lnghbh should eommuK e lobe the nu dnim of instnir 
tion It IS now ca lui rlh igritd that Fnglish Ins often 
been comme need it lotM iii\ i stage vitli results mjun 


I he tr unmr of tf u he rs IS nm nrrnn 
turn vhith It fhs*r\<-^ \e \t r»> the 
idiqiMti s d iru n f<»r tettlurs n i the 
re hum of dl IrumniMolhg* > h^r s#(ot 
ind noun d '-e hoojs for pnnur\ te irlur i 
u< b< nn mipM^ed meeen provinr# o 
spend ifi feip ilum in teem h viifi 
t due Uiond feinditums fi[ ^Ijools lenn 
tlu e due Uion of b u t \ irdeless#-, ind th 
I urequ ens md 1 ures»ins hi\e ell nr#u 
attention of tlu fienernnu nt oi fruli 
(io\tnmunis end hlu r d gr ml hn« 1 
thur de \ e lopuu nt ilrlunigh not is \ii 
to tlu ir nn d On <\<r\ suit tlu n 
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ous to education , and it is sought to secure that all 
scholars should be properly grounded in the vcrnaculai 
before taking up English The principle w as laid dow n 
m the despatch of 1854 that European knowledge 
should be gradually brought, by means of the \ernacii 
lais, within the reach of all classes of the people , and m 
order to give effect to this principle and to secure the 
consolidation of the educational system, it is necessary 
that the Indians who learn English should also be 
familiar wath their own vernaculars The dividing 
line has now been drawn broadly at the age of 13 
Below^ this age instruction is almost entirel}^ m^ the 


\dvancc, and souiulei cducatu>n\l ultil 
(o be accepted 

The opening of the twentieth tenlurv h 
the beginnings of a change which is alrci 
and IS hkch to affect even more pn 
bearings of educational questions m Indi 
years there has been a decided mov ement 
with the educated classes, but sjireadmg 
m the direction of technical educition 
spicuous and influential result nnn\ 
contributed not the least being a reftc 
from^ the West, acting upon an educated 
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Trade of India. 


The total trade of India in the year 1907-08 
amounted to about Rs 36,150 lakhs The population 
IS over 300,000,000, an inciease, though checked by 
the plague, of over ten millions since 1891 thfe birth 
rate in 1906 was 37 8, the death rate 34 73 per mille 
the trade at present comes to Rs 12-0-9 per capita 
and it IS increasing at the rate of over 6] per cent 
per annum, or nearl}^ 12 2 annas per capita from this 
it IS evident that an expenditure of one anna po 
capita pel annum vould add Rs 1,87,50,000 or one- 
half per cent to the present trade The gross revenue 
of India m 1906-07 was (m crores of rupees) 113 4, 
the expenditure in 0, leaving a surplus of 2 4 the 
net figures being 76 i, 73 7 and 2 4 respectively The 
capital outlay was 164, and the debt on March 31, 
1907, was In India 1304, in England 2213 Total 
351 7 On Public Works the receipts w ere 45 5 and 
the expenditure 4 5, including Interest on Debt, 
Railways , T * ' » \ 

India ^ of the inhabitants of the 

world, who live on 3 per cent of the land surface 
According to Mr Gait, 147 distinct languages have been 
recorded as vernacular in the Indian Empire, while 
only I in 1,090 speaks wath a European tongue , m 1901 
it was reported that only 252,388 returned English as 
their mother-tongue, and that 2 664 241 were of the 
Christian religion, mostly m the Madras Presidency and 
Tra\ancore Hindustani is the lingua franca of India, 
and the understanding of English is slowly spreading 
from the centres where any Europeans are found 
About two-thirds of the population returned some form 
of agriculture as their principal means of subsistence 
207 millions are Hindus the total number of Muham- 
madans is 62 millions or 212 per mille, and they form 
the following percentages m the provinces named — 
Kashmir, 74 , Punjab 32, Bombay 18, and the United 
Provinces 14 per cent The very influential and 
generally w ealthy Parsis wEo loom large m all Indian 
affairs, especially in Trade and Commerce, are only 
94,000 m number, nearly all m Bombay and Baroda 
and, what is strange, they are not increasing rapidly 
m number, owing, perhaps in some measure, to the 
enterprise which causes them to settle abroad wherever 
there is any prospect of good business The three 
other principal religions are Buddhists, nearly all m 
Burma, Sikhs in the Punjab, and Jams in the Bombay 
Presidency 

^ India has an area of 1,766,597 square miles, of which 
61 5 per cent is British and 38 5 per cent is under 
Native rule The mean density of the population per 
square mile is 167, having increased 50 since 1872 
Areas with a population per squaie mile of less than 
200 form 75 5 per cent of the w hole, and contain 34 6 
per cent of the population the respective figures for 
areas of greater density being — 200 — 400 per square 
J3 


mile, II 7 per cent of total area, and 19 7 of popula- 
tion 400 to 600 per square mile, 8 2 per cent of area 
and 19 7 per cent ot population over 600 per square 
mile 4 7 per cent of the total area, and 21 5 per cent 
of the total population Only 99 per thousand live m 
towns, but the urban population is rapidly growing 
m India, as it is all over the world , for while the total 
population had only increased 2 4 per cent between 
i8gi and iqoi, the urban population had risen by 7 3 
per cent As stated m the last census ‘ * the mam 
cause of the phenomenon seems to he m the large in- 
dustries, such as cotton and jute mills, railw ay work- 
shops, and the like, and the development of new 
trading centres which has been stimulated by the great 
improvement in communications that has taken place 
in recent years '' There cannot be much doubt on 
this subject The average rainfall is about 40 inches 
yearty and \ anes from 9 04 m Sind and Cutch to 173 34 
m Tenassenm and even greater figures in the hills of 
Assam 

RaILWATlS 

up to the end of March 1908 the Railway lines open 
measured 30,206 miles, and those under construction 
or sanctioned for construction, 2,516, or one mile to 
eveiy 54 square miles and to every 9,000 inhabitants, 
and making about one-third of the mileage required 
to properly develop the country Except on the map 
accompanying the Administration Report there is no 
means of ascertaining the mileage of double line 
where there are more than tw^o lines of way this fact 
IS not noted at all The Total Capital Outlay on Rail- 
ways at the end of 1907 amounted (in crores of rupees) 
to 401, and a permanent debt of 7 6 had been incurred 
on their account The net earnings yielded a return 
of 5 77 per cent on the Capital Outlay id the end of 
December 1907 the percentage of w^orkmg expenses 
being 51 38 The net gam of 5 77 per cent was yielded 
after meeting, m addition to the expenses of working, 
all charges for interest on Capital Outlay by the State, 
and on capital raised by Companies, and also the 
annuit}^ payments for railways purchased by the State 
including both interest and the portion that represents 
redemption of capital , were the portion of the annuit}^ 
payments representing redemption of capital added 
to the above surplus, the interest yielded would have 
amounted to 7 35 per cent As pointed out m the 
Administration Report for the calendar year 1907, 
from which the above figures are taken, * ' even this 
understates the real surplus derived from the railw^ays 
open to traffic, as the interest charges include the 
interest on outlay on lines under construction, which, 
if these lines were constructed by private enterprise, 
would be charged to the Qapital Account*' What 
this item amounts to is not given in the Report How- 
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<ver, the whole history of railways m India proves 
abundantly that they can be constiucted and woikcd 
so as to yield a very handsome profit, and that any out- 
lay m increasing the capacity of open lines, by adding 
roiling stock, and sidings to accommodate it, and by 
multiplying tracks to meet the demands of the traffic 
offering, would cause e\en the handsome profits made 
during the past eight 3^ears to sink into insignificance 
\s stated by the Railway Board, '‘large additions to 
the rolling stock on a railwa}^ cannot be efficiently 
used unless additions to and improvements m open 
line works which are required to facilitate the effective 
working of the additional stock are also carried out " 
The3^ have stated that the standard of equipment of 
Indian Raiiwa3's has not been maintained at a rate 
commensurate uith their development, and their 
remed3 for this is to cm tail expenditure on new lines, 
howe\er much these new lines may be required, and 
by these means to find sufficient funds out of their 
grant to effect these desirable impro\ements This 
displa3. of financial impotence will, it is hoped, come 
to an end if some of the man3^ proposals for raising the 
necessar3^ capital are entertained by the Go\ ernment 
and if the natives of India can be induced to invest 
some of their hoards (estimated at three hundred 
million sterling m gold alone) the problem would be 
solved 

As pointed out b3^ a correspondent of the London 
Times, 2,000 years ago the "Gorgeous East" had 
the reputation of storing up masses of unsunned gold 
and buried wealth Even then a millionaire w^as 
apostrophized as — 

Intactis opulentior 

^‘Thesauns Arabum et divitis Indne * 

Habits of that sort are not to be altered m a day 
It IS not for want of example Not only Englishmen, 
but Jews and Parsis have shown that fortunes can 
be made m India Probably the w^ant of commercial 
courage, mutual trust, and consequent credit and 
capital, are due to the social condition of the country 
Why, otherwise, has Bombay been more enterprising 
in industrial and commercial speculation than Bengal ? 
But a beginning has been made Not all the young 
Indians yon see m London now are law and medical 
students Some are learning the elements of business 
in manufactories and warehouses ’ ' 

The establishment of co-operative credit societies 
IS also working towards this end, as they rescue the 
poorer class of native from the village money-lenders, 
who will invest their capital (thus set at liberty) more 
and more m enterprises bringing less profit, but with 
better secunty In fact they might deal to their 
advantage with village societies instead of with indivi- 
duals The capital of these societies rose from Rs 
4 7 lakhs on March 31, igo6, to Rs 21 3 lakhs on June 
30, 1907, the loan transaction on these dates being 
respectively Rs 3 6 lakhs and Rs 25 4 lakhs 

Some further facts may be given showing the 
advantage of railways to the Trade and Commerce of 
India — 305 89 millions of passengers w^ere carried 
who travelled 39 miles on an average, and were charged 
2 44 pies per mile, or jqst over one-fifth of a penny 
62 10 mUlion tons of goods were lifted in 1907, and ear- 


ned 175 miles on an avenge, and W'crc charged 5 10 
pic per mile or 0 43d The number of employees on 
open hues was 516,736, of whom 7,180 or i 41 per cent 
were Europeans, 9,982 or i 9 per cent Eurasians, and 
499,594, or 967 per cent Natnes There were 7,140 
children m the schools at the end of 1907, and 11,678 
apprentices or workmen tlie East Indian Railv ay are 
inducing a better class to join their technical schools, 
witli considerable success, and if this example were 
followed the spread of really usefu’ ' 
be greatly facilitated \s it is, tlie 
arc doing a good deal m this direction 

Post Orncr 

The Post Office brings m a net rc\cnue (in lakhs of 
rupees) of 22 2, althougli the charges are the cheapest m 
the world The total number of articles rccencd for 
dclncr}'' were Soo millions of which 9506 per cent 
were dcli\ ered The number of parcels exchanged w ith 
the United Kingdom w as o\ cr 29^ millions (their \ aluc 
IS shown on Tabic II) and amounted to two-thirds of 
the whole traffic The business of the "Value Pa\able 
Post" continues to mcrease the number of articles 
sent w ere close on 6 million, and 65 o w as rcco\ ered 
from the addressees, the commission on which was 94 
The rate of Commission on Mone\ Orders is onlv one 
anna on sums not exceeding Rs 5 and the mone}^ is 
handed to the pavee at his house Quinine is sold at 
practically all pok offices 

Telegraphs 

There are 7,000 offices, 67,000 miles of telegraph 
lines, near]3'’ 259,000 miles of wire, and 390 miles 
of cable The rates are ver}^ lows a^d in 1906-07 
the receipts were not sufficient to cover both the 
working expenses and the capital expenditure bv 
29 4 lakhs The total capital expenditure has 
been 987^ lakhs, and the return on the capital 
account about 3 per cent Telephones are m their 
infancy, the gross receipts of the companies were 
only about 6| lakhs and their average earnings less 
than 5^ lakhs The a\erage annual subscription to 
the Government telephone is a little o\er two lakhs 
The total capital outlay on the Indo-European Tele- 
graph has been 148^ lakhs, the working expenses are 
70 22 per cent , and the net return to capital 3 OQ 
per cent 

Roads 

Seventy years ago, there were no roads m India 
m 1901-2 there were 37,000 miles of metalled roads, 
about equally divided between the Government and 
Local bodies and 136,000 miles of unmetaJIed roads 
of which five-sixths were maintained by the local 
authorities Some roads are under the Forest Depart- 
ment, or belonging to the owners of large estates, while 
many of them serve as famine relief works In 1906-07 
about Rs 833 lakhs were spent on civil works, mostly 
roads, only 10 3 of which were spent in England, 489 4 
by the Provincial, and 235 9 by the local authonties 
It will be noted that there are ten miles of some sort of 
road to every square mile of country this after 
deducting the urban roads, leaves a totally inadequate 
amount for the remainder of the country, where, in 
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Indigenous Industry 

Before enumerating the numbers engaged in indus- 
tries and trades some of their peculiarities ma3^ be 
mentioned Formerly each trade formed a caste, and 
children naturally followed the occupation of their 
fathers thrs custom still obtains in a great measure, 
but technical schools and other influences are bringing 
out individual tastes and talents more and more, and 
in course of time these and many other ‘ * caste ’ * 
rules and practices will die out especially \vhere they 
interfere vith material progress The panch-Ralsi, 
or five arts are , — The goldsmith ^ the carpenter, joiner 
and ploughmaker , the black-smith , the mason, found 
everj^vhere, and the brass workers who congregate 
mostlj^ m towns In Southern India these arts are 
exercised indiscriminately the same caste, but thej^ 
are broken up elsew here As a rule they use the rudest 
tools, and there is a fine field open to anyone Avho 
w^ould gU e them similar articles of a better make, of 
more lasting character and at a slightlj^ enhanced cost 
A description founded on Mr J Worsley s monograph 
of the lohar or blacksmith*s work in the Punjab, gives 
a fair idea of the wajs of natives artisans in general 
There is a lohar in e\erv Milage who makes plough- 
shares, SC} thes, rakes, axes, common pots and pans, etc 
He uses old scrap iron or disused rails bought up by a 


local hanta at auction, or from the Railway authorities, 
for Rs 4 a maund Occasionally he buys English bars 
or other merchant iron as being handier and ln^ oh ing 
less labour — ^for he does much of his hammering cold, 
to save his fuel, which is charcoal His furnace is of 
mud and he only w orks to order, mostty in iron, although 
he sometimes welds steel edges on sc5thes, etc The 
smith of the town turns out a much more finished and 
polished article, and is not alw ays a lohar b} caste, and 
he makes attempts to improve There are tw o classes of 
these artizans, viz ^ the independent man who works 
to order, and the shop or factory hand The first 
makes knives, razors, scissors, buckets, nails, etc His 
furnace is of burnt clay, parti}'' underground His 
fuel, charcoal, his bellows the usual double-handed ones, 
or a rough fan like a thermantidote with an under- 
ground conduit for the blast, and he does not make 
more than Rs 15 a month, while his old scrap iron, or 
ktwha loha^ costs him from Rs 4 to 7 , his imported 
pacca loha Rs 8 to 12, and his Ispah, an inferior bnttc^e 
steel, Rs 7 to ii per maund In shops they make 
iron and steel safes and tin-imed cash boxes, and 
all kinds of locks and padlocks A lock made b)^ 
a lohar at Marauli village in the Punjab ** was so 
constructed that if anyone who did not know 
secret tried to open it, he released a handcuff, 
which fastened on his wrist 
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The extension of certain trades is sure indication of 
increasing prosperity, uhen he can afford it, the native 
first starts a belati or European umbrella then helatt 
shoes, and gradually replaces his earthen or iron vessels 
for brazen ones, and, ^vhe^ they can be piocured, by 
those made of alumiiyum Ceremonial purity is not 
in the way of this conversion An earthen vessel that 
has been defiled cannot be purified and has to be broken 
up, a metal one can be made clean and need not be 
destroj^ed This is a practical provision , in fact caste 
rule are eminently elastic and can by anihonty be 
modified to suit circumstances, as, for instance, 
in the case of railway travelling and the use of water 
from a public supply It would be a fatal mistake 
to jump to the conclusion that caste can, therefore, be 
Ignored amongst self-respecting and respected natives, 
who have not abjured it altogether, it is as strong as 
ever and is ahvays worth studying in transactions with 
them For instance, weavers are gradually rising in 
rank, and are classed according to their work, and in 
the following order — Coloured turbans, ditto plain, 
coloured waistcloths, ditto, plain , hemp and flax 
workers are very low^ in the social scale — the hangman 
IS always a worker in flax, the blanket weavers, curi- 
ously enough, raise a breed of small cattle Spinning 
cotton-yarn, steeping and decorticating jute and 
other fibres by the native processes is eminently 
a domestic industry, and employs much of the women's 
spare time There is a great lack of wholesome 
competition m these non-agricultural services among 
village communities, and they are mostly paid for 
m land and m gram this of course, makes it 
almost impossible to value the income enjoyed by 
these craftsmen Toddy drawers, cane workers, milk 
sellers, and silk weavers, cluster near towns Thirty 
different occupations m villages, or connected with 
them, account for qo per cent of the whole number, 
the> five hundred other occupations are followed 
by a population equal to that of Europe a 
million of these are emplo3J’ed in the combined 
trade of preparing tobacco, betel leaves, and areca 
nut, for smoking and chewing The distillers of country 
liquor are often Parsees this industry might be largely 
extended and be very much improved if it were not for 
the fiscal difficulties in the wav of distilling from 
molasses The excise rules also prevent that cheap 
preparation of alcohol for industrial purposes which 
would give an inexhaustible amount of incredibly 
cheap fuel for motive power 

Allusion has already been made to the want of uni- 
formity m Government reports — a glaring example 
of this IS given in the table abstracted below, to which 
the following foot-note has been added — the groups 
which were shown in one part of the scheme in i8qi 
and m a different part m the present census have 
been transferred to the orders and sub-orders m 
which they have now been classed The result is 
that the totals of orders and sub-orders for 1891 now 
shown differ in some cases from the corresponding totals 
in the census tables for that census " to the great 
bewilderment of the student and investigator For 
instance ‘ ‘ unskilled labour not agricultural ' ' is put 
down as numbering 25,957,953 m 1891, whereas in that 
report * ' labourers, earth workmen, etc , ' ' the nearest 

14 


heading to it, were put down as numbering 25,468,017, 
a small but irritating difference of 489,936 


TABLE V (1901 ) 

Occupations 


(R=nse, F = fall since census of 1891 , 

No 


Armlets necklaces, etc gUss and lac bangles beads and 
sacred threads (now under “ Bangles etc ) 

Arms ard ammunition blasting powder, fireworks swords 
bows and arrows 

Boat and ship builders mostly carpenters now under 
Ships and Boats 

Books and Prints exclusive of pri on labour 
Briss copper and bell metal 
Cane etc mat makers, leaf plate makers 
Cart makers mostly carpenters, now under * Carls, 
Carnages etc 

Carter:* pack animal driver*:, etc, now under * Roads 
Carving and engraving including children from the 
earliest age 

Cotton hand looms and spinning wheels 
Dress etc , tailors dealers in cotton piece goods embroi 
derers 

Earthen and stone ware potters, hand mill stone 
dressers etc 

Engineers, drajghlsmen and surveyors 
Furniture 

Glass and china ware 

Gold Sliver and precious stones gold and silver wire 
lace and braid 

Gums, wax, re*.ins and similar forest produce, drugs, dyes 
pigments etc now under Drugs, gums dyes, etc 
Harness, that is the embroidering thereof 
Iron and steel makers and sellers 
Jute, hemp, flax coir makers rope makers 
Labourers, earth workmen etc , now under “Earthwork, 
etc , General Labour * 

Leather horn and bones, tanners, mostly villagers 
Masons, mudwall makeis stonecutters brick and lime 
burners now under * Building 
Medicine chemists, patent medicine vendors quacks etc 
Mu':ic, acting dancing & musical instrument makers 
Paper exclusive of prison labour 
Post and telegraph now under Messages 
Rail wav plant employed in railway work hope nnd 
Railway staff" administration and working staff now 
all included under Railways 
Ships and boats owneis fishermen sailmakers, etc now 
all included under Water 
Silk silk worm rearers workers in silk 
Tin converting kerosine oil tins zme quicksilver and 
lead 

Tools and machinery including carpenters, etc 
Toys and curiosities 

Warehousemen wnghinen etc , now under Storage and 
Weighing 

Watchmakers clocks and scientific instrument makers 
Wood and bamboo, carpenters, sawyers and dealers 
Wool and fur blanket and shawl weavers wooi spinners 
cloth sellers 


548,829 

49 556 r 

45 328 f 
94 227 r 
390 326 f 
1,290,961 f 

43 469 f 
*,605 529 f 

60 790 r 
7 702 003 1 

2 069 332 f 

2 125 221; f 
100 700 r 

17,813 r 
17942 r 

^f768 597 f 

455763 r 
15 561 f 
i»475 383 f 
649,406 r 

17 954 33' f 

3 241 935 f 

I 579 760 r 
520 044 r 
574 ti9 f 
34,873 f 
'53 374 f 


547,356 r 

786,945 f 

399,569 f 

76 098 r 
317,756 r 
45 084 f 

476 428 f 
^ '5 455 r 
2 499 53' f 

393 848 f 


This table shows a fall in numbers between 1891 
and 1901 in twenty- two industries and callings num- 
bering 56,649,558, of 11,418,111 of which cotton " 
and labourers " accounted for 8,632,149, and a rise 
in 14 numbering 3,956,920, of 994,268 of which 
' * masons ' ' and ' ^ tools ' ' accounted for 274,964 It 
IS difficult to account for these figures machinery 
may have had something to do with it and plague and 
famine still more 

Besides the undertakings enumerated m Table IV, 
labour of sorts is employed in some 55 smaller estab- 
lishments, VIZ , Aerated waters, Aluminium, Asbestos, 
Australian Boxes, Carbonic Gas, Charcoal, Colours 
and Varnishes, Crystal, Fibre Estates, Fibres, Glass, 
Grass Farms, Knitting, Lead Rolling, Mango Farmers, 
Matches, Metal Factories, Mmwals, Oil Eucalyptus, 
Paint (metallic), Perfumers, Rhea, Stone Patent, 
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Tc\tiles \gam there arc of Bngnnkcr^ at Mlalmhad i 
ind Cav npore z , Bilh ird table makers, j at 
Ludhiain Carpet manufacloncs, 6 m jails C \rrngt 
t)rts I at Meerut Chenued works, 7, Coach l)Uildcrs, 
Floor cloth at the Flgm mills, Cawapore , 

I uruiture, 36,Gunmakcrs 5, Harmoniums, 2 , Ink 3 
Iron safes, etc , 14 hthographers, 14 , Rublier stamps. 

16 and Watchmakers, 0 

BiCiVcncs — In i()o6 the Breweries produced gallons 
5^ millions, of which nearl\ half was bought In theCom- 
inissanat for European soldiers, who also, with other 
Europeans, iccounts for most of the other half lh( 
imported beer ainouuled to galls 5 millions 
There are lii^nirdamom & pepper gardens, of which 

II are at Hassan (M\sore) and 3 m Madras Chin- 
chona (including Go\ernmenl gardens) is raised m 3b 
places, of which one is at Darjeeling and the rern under 
n\ Madras tea being also planted m some of them 
These are worked vitlioul profit qummt being sold 
practical^ at cost price 

Coal — It was raised as under ni the following 
Provinces 1901 and 1906 (thousands of tons) 
\ssam 254,265,5 Bengal 5487 6—8617 8 Central 
India (Rewah State) 164 4-170 3 Centra! Provinces 
191 5 — 92 8 Hj dcrabad 421 2 — 467 9 , other Prov mees 
or States, 116 9 — 148 9 Total 0635 7 — 9783 2 Con- 
sumed as follows — Railwavs 2700 Bunker, 1000 , 
Inland Steamers in Bengal, \ssam and Burma 450 , 
Mills, Cotton ^ jute, iiio other industries and 
Domestic Consumption 2965 The Railwa} freights 
for distances over 1000 miles arc Rs 9 13a per ton 
About 100,000 persons were emplovcd, om- third 
being women 

There are two Cocoanuf plantations m Madras and 
three devoted to fibre growing, one m Madras and two 
m Sylhet 

The 4S9 Coffet gardens and estates arc distnbuteil 
as follows cinchona, pepper, and tea being also 
raised on some of these Madras, 263 Mysore, 225 
and one in Sylhet 

Cotton — The mills contain 59,400 looms and 
5,546,000 spindles, employing 211,000 operatives 106 
are evclusiv'-ely spinning and 10 weaving mills, the 
rest bem^ both spinning and weaving, and 26 of the 
total are worked by private proprietors The capital 
invested and debentures issued are estimated at 17 
crores of rupees The outturn of yarn (evcluding 
mills m nature states) was 1^906-07, 581,378,000 lbs 
ol counts I to 25, and 49 »i 75 » 3 oo lbs of counts 
above No 25— a total of 630,553,315 lbs The continued 
increase m the production in the higher counts of yarns 
has risen from an average of 20 millions lbs in tlie 
years 1896 to 1901, and is now 8 per cent of the total 
The outturn of yarns numbers 31 to 40 increased 12I 
million lbs in 1901-02 to lbs 17 millions m 1906-07 
The imports of yarn are about 6 per cent of the total 
Indian production, being Nos i to 25, 2,538,600 lbs 
above 25-32,070,090 lbs — total 34,609,500 lbs In 
weaving there is a very decided tendency to increase the 
output of the finer fabrics The outturn was of grey 
goods 29,599,300 of other kinds 29,402,200 Jbs 
a total of 159,001,500 lbs The area under cotton 
in J906-07 was estimated at 22,344,000 acres and the 
yield, m bales of 392 lbs at No 4-908,000 


/M/igo— In spite of tin fomjKtition in <hcap 
uiiliiH dvis tlun in still 411 f m t xiMitict 

ind It isoptrtid lint ui consKunruf of tin rrMrch 
vorl inuhrtihii it ^irsi md Pu a nnprovcfl culti 
V ation V ill rimll in a gn it clu ijMningof the 
iht fa(tornsari (bstrit>utt rl isfollovs — Mhhibad, 2 
\7amgarh 9,HmlnM2 Bluualpur 15 Buhnddnhr 
I , Cav nj)()n j ( h tmjnrun 50 Etab 4,lv7abad 2 
Gorakhjmr 11 , Jaunpnr. 7, Madras 2 Mahhli 3 
Meirut I Midnajnir \ MonghvT, 30 Murslmhlnd 
15 Nadiv i 15 Parlabgurh i2,Purneah 33 ^irun 
36 ^b ih ibad i,S S)iahj< hanpiir, 2 Sujtanpur, 2 
1 irhoot 126 

Jute — Till spuming ind vtav mg of jute und to 
be dom bv hand labour, the fabric btmg lued for tlu 
clothing of the jmortr clashes This uidustrv va’^ 
clieelcd hv the imp<»rtation of clieap European cotton 
goods an<l V as <hvcrttd into the mal mg of giinni 
bags The first jmvtr null was started near Calcutta 
in 1857 there are nov 25000 looms and 520000 
Spindles vorled bv 167,000 operatives the number- 
having doubled in the last ten sears The capital 
invested m the nulls (uirluding debentures) is over 
1170 lakhs Juic IS nov manufactured m Germanv 
and m the tmted States as veil as m Dundee when 
h lU the number of looms have absorlied a capital of 
750 lakhs and where the consumption of rav nnternl 
15 onh one-sj\teenth of that used m India In this 

couiUrj the outturn ischieflv m coarse goods, whereas 
the Scotch nulls are engaged in finer work and their 
looms are adapted to a much greater v arietv of cloth 
JuteischielU grown in Bengal but also m Behir 
Madras, and Nepal the average m thousand acre's and 
tlie outturn m thousand bales of 400 lbs each m 
Bengal, was— m 1891,1403 4 acres and 57174 
m 1907, 38S3 2 acres and 9 585 balse besides 140 0 bale- 
in Cooch Behar Nt]>al Madras and Lpptr India 
Prior to 1825 jutc imports into Europe were confused 
With hem]) In 1832 a Dundee manufacturer used it as 
a substitute for hemp and the trade was then started, 
being practicallv an Indian monopolv 

Otl-sceds — The area and viclcl of the mam oil-sctal 
crops were as follow*s m 190O-07 in thousands of acrc:> 
and tons, rape seed 4196 5a , 1073 6t linseed 302S 2a , 
422 3t scsanuim 3101 oa , 420 6t ground nut 

601 4 \ 229 ot 

Optunt — The cultiv ation and sale of opium is under 
Government regulation m British India, and a heaw 
duty is imposed on all opium exported from Natn^ 
States Towards the end of 1906 edicts were issued 
by the Chinese Government with tlic object of 5U}>- 
pressing the use and grow th of the drug in China within 
ten 5’’ears In consequence the total quantit} (includ- 
ing Malwa) of opium exported from India bevond sea 
was limited to 61,900 chests in 1908, 56,800 m 1909, and 
51,700 chests in 1910 further reductions depend- 
ing on whether China has effected a proportional reduc- 
tion during that penod 

Paper - The mills employ 4,700 hands and pro* 
duced lbs 47J millions \ alued at ov^er 63 lakhs TheV 
supply foolscap, blotting-paper, note-paper to the 
Government Offices, but the mdustrj’* is checked bv 
the competition of cheap w ood-pulp paper from Europe 
At present only 45 percent of the paper used is made 
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m the country, but there is no reason uhy the manu- 
facture of wood-pulp paper should not be successful m 
India 

Of eight Pepper gardens, in which some coffee 
IS also raised, there are four each in Madras and 
Mysore 

Rtce — The area under cultivation m acres, and 
the yield in tons of cleaned rice, were estimated 
as follows in 1906-07 — ^Bengal, 24,506 2a , 9,773 it , 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 16,105 8a , 6,123 8t , 
Madras 6,934 9a , 2,519 8t , Lo\ver Burma 6,988 6a , 

2,840 3t 

Tea — ^The 1479 Tea Gardens and Estates are dis- 
tributed as under, fruit and coffee being also raised 
in some of them — Andaman Islands, i , Assam, 503 , 
Cachar, 168 , Chittagong, 26 , Chota Nagpur, 24 , 
Darjeeling, lao , Dehra Dun, 32, Dooars, 117 , Kangra, 
loi , Kumaon, 48 , Madras, 141 , Sylhet, 153 , and the 
Terai, 46 

Since 1885 fhe area has increased by 86 per cent , 
and the outturn by 236 per cent , the figures for 
1906 being 533,300 acres and 240,849,900 lbs The 
capital engaged is nearly 22 crores of rupees, exclu- 
sive of private capital , employment being given to 
570,600 persons The percentage of tea imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1885 were Ceylon, nil, 
China, 93 , India, 2 , in 1906, the %ures were Ceylon, 
33 China 4, 'India 57 

Rubber — There are 20 Rubber plantations, 19 in 
Madras, and one in Burma 

Salt — ^The rate of duty on salt has been gradually 
reduced from Rs 3-12 a, to Re i, and the con- 
sumption has risen accordingly from 360 lakhs of 
marud in 1901-02 to 443 lakhs in 1907-08 The 

duty is levied on salt at the port of importation 
or at the places of manufacture this must be 

where the collection of duty is practicable The 

local sources of supply are the Southern and 


Western coasts, which supply Burma and Central 
India, the salt lakes and pits of Raj pu tana, which 
supply the United Provinces, and the Punjab salt 
mines which serve the province and a considerable 
area round it Bengal and Burma used most of 
the imported salt 

Sugar — ^The area itv acres and the outturn in 
of tons was roughly estimated to be in 1906-07, 
as follows — Bengal, 423 5 acres, 419 3 tons , 
Eastern Bengal, 199 ga , 193 5t , Madras, 52 5a , 

100 4t , Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, 
286 2a , 245 6t United Provinces, 1386 7a , 1,268 6t , 
these figures representing 95 per cent of the 
output, exclusive of the Western States The Imports 
in thousands of tons were Austria-Hungary (beet), 
80 9 , China (eane), 2 6 , Germany (beet), 100 i, Java 
(cane), 206 8 , Mauritius (cane), 139 g , other coun- 
tries, 25 I 

Wheat — ^The area of wheat in 1906-07 was nearly 
29 J million acres, yielding 8i million tons, as 
against an average of less than 25^ million acres 
and yys million tons during the previous five 
years Wheat export fluctuates greatly according 
to the various local de mands, which depend on 
the amount of rainfall 

Wool — ^The mills contain 759 looms and 27,100 
spindles, employing 3,400 operatives An admix- 
ture of Australian wool is used in manufacturing 
the blankets, cloths, and serges worn by the army 
and the police The produce of these mills represents 
only a small proportion of the trade m woollen 
goods the weaving of carpets and rugs is done 
on hand looms in small factories, the aggregate 
output being very considerable, as the local demand, 
excluding the exports, is important 

Table No VI gives the total Imports into 
and Exports from ports m five Provinces for the year 
1906-07, including Government Stores 


TABLE No VI 


Imports into 

Bi-ngal j 

Bombay 

Burm i 

Eastern 
Bengal and 
Assam 

^ladras 

Smd 

0 

Ports Within Province Indian 

Do do do Foreign ' 

Ports without Province Indian 

Do do do Foreign 

Total 

Rs 

48 80,571 
7»79 243 

1 8,62,49 370 
i 39»44 92 i 

Rs 

, 3 30 97 .'; 4 S 

I 37 72.682 ^ 

1 1 87,38 006 1 
26,47,641 

Rs 

81,05,048 

74,76,014 

6 71 02,091 
53,66 182 

: Rh 

f 31 952 

1 15724 060 

j 2,80,98,684 
15 36,081 

ks 

UoS.JS 521 

6 15393 

5 34 02 757 
88,70 837 

Rs 

I 24 . 77 ' 
4,08,91 1 

3 62,74 925 
Ws 5 . 54 . 74 ' 

9 S 8 tS 4 t*oS 

15,82,55,874 



7.37 04,508 

5.23.63.348 

Exports from | 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Burma 

! Eastern 

1 Bengal and 

1 Assam 

Madras 

Sind 

Ports within Province Indian 

Do do do Foreign 

Ports Without Province Indian i 

Do do do Foreign j 

Totals | 

Rs 

50,22 529 

7 20 70 774 
12,07,861 

79.63 59 ^ 

Rb 

3,19 1838. 
7,24,95,468 
59 99 008 

3 8 i, 33 , 43 > 

Rs 

76,31,8,8 

'>.6441 3^9 
8045791 
20 30858 

Rs 

2,10352 

5 . 9'7 

I M 4 . 9'4 

Rs 

r 09 6r,8^S 

4 25,^7 668 
631,096 
1392 M 3 

' Rj. 

4 26 092 
' 2,24 15 690 

1 , 1 8 680 
40,44 601 

1 8 63 64 , 7 S 4 

14,65 26,289 

1341,49 866 

1 44-72 286 

5 53.72.765 

2,6q 95 065 
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copper tin, lend, cloth, nnd coral to the \ nine of nearly 
Rs 46,00,000 a \car These three routes remained 
axailablc for o\cr 1500 a cars \flcr the landing of 
\ asco dc Gama at Calicut m 1498, he, and hi*^ country- 
men the Portuguese, graduall\ routed the \rabs, and 
by establishing fortiiicd factories, commanded the 
Red Sea from Ormu? and the Malabar coast from Goa 
Merchants from Cc\lon and Malacca had been in the 
habit of meeting those from the Gulf and Red Sea at 
the harbours and roadsteads along the coast The 
export trade in art products, drugs d^cs gems, per- 
fumes, spices and textiles was now secured, being paid 
for mosth in sih cr, but also m chemicals, glass, hard- 
warc linen, ^ eh et, and w oollcn goods 

The Exclish CoMrAxirs 

The Portuguese held the monopoh under a Pajnl 
bull but were gradualh disjilaccd by the Dutch, and 
101581 ind 1593 an English Company was authorised 
under a chapter to trade with India bv land The 
Portuguese had degenerated into pirates 

In order to counteract the Dutch monopoh, an 
English East India Compan\ was founded m lOoo 
They traded with the “ Spice * Islands and in 160S 
first Msited Surat, which soon became their head- 
quarters and the mainland \ftcr a good deal of fight- 
ing the Dutch cleared the English out of the Islands 
the latter then establislicd tlicmschcs in India found- 
ing factories on both coasts and in Bengal and increas- 
ing their trade rapidly^ in spite of all ojijJosMion, in 
which the French took part after 1700 \lt hough 
for some \ cars the Comjiany had onh possessed fi\ c 
or SIX ships of 600 Ion burden, \ct in 1675 the cxjiorts 
from India amounted to Rs 43 lakhs, and the imports 
to Rs 86 lakhs besides pn\atc trade and the di\i- 
dend earned m 1682 amounted to 150 jicr cent The 
Compan\ was enlarged earh in 1700, and a hundred 
years later the sales at the India House had reached 
three crorcs of rupees They% howc\cr, dropped to 
crorcs m 1813, when the trading functions of the Com- 
pany were brought to a close as far as India was con- 
cerned, although they continued for twenty years 
longer m China Lnder tlic Manu code commerce 
had been taxed by a small annual imposition on traders 
and shop-keepers, and artizans and labourers liad to 
give one day^’s labour a month Up to this time the 
East India Company had had no such powers as it 
only^ existed on the sufferance of Ihcnalnc princes, but 
they now began to extend their territories and to con- 
solidate their dominion o\ cr tlicm, w hilc sharing their 
sovereignty more and more with the Crown, and 
gradually dropping their mercantile functions and 
privileges In 1858 their remaining powers wore 
transferred to the Crown Lord Clive was the first 
Governor of Bengal m 1758, and was followed by 
Warren Hastings, who became the first Governor- 
,General of Fort William m 1774, under the Regulation 
Act 1773 which created that office and its council 

The Government and Commerce 

It was not till 1833 that the restrictions were 
abolished on the residence of British subjects in India, 
and only m 1905 that a Minister of Commerce was 


appointed to deal with Eactoncs, Petroleum and 
Fxplosncs Acts, Postal and Telegraph business. 
Customs, Statistics, Printing and Stationcry% Mer- 
chandise Marks \cl, Ports and Shipping Trade, Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, Labour questions, Emigration to 
Foreign Countries and to \ssam Tea Gardens, Col- 
lieries, Inspection and Working of Mines, Safety of 
Miners, Gcologica enquiries, Economic Products and 
Vrts, and Patents Ihe Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence prepares statistics, and is an 
inlcrmcdiarv between the Department and in the 
ease of the British public, in a great measure through 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade at 73, Basinghall Street, I ondon, E C , 
where India has a room to itself, and where the 
work IS now concentrated which was formerly done 
at the India Office by^ Sir George Birdwood, at 
tile Imperial Institute, and to some extent by the 
London Chamber of Commerce The other offices 
and ofiicers affecting Trade more or Jess, arc numerous 
The Department of Mditary^ Supply^ has the procuring 
and custody of stores, ordnance and remounts, and 
IS the mam rnison of the London Stores Depart- 
ment through which also, nearly^ all the material for 
the Stale and Railwa\s ha\e to pass and which under- 
takes orders for an\ otlicr jiiiblic bodies This Depart- 
ment IS sujijio^^cd to art as a check on the enterpris- 
ing forngiitr who might otherwise swamp the market 
with his goods through the cncrg\ of his local agents 
There is a Board of Scientific \d\ice, composed of the 
Secretary, Rc\enuc and Agriculture the Sur\e\or- 
Gcncral of India the Directors of the Geological and 
Botanical Sur\e\s the Inspectors General of Forests 
and of the Ci\ d \ ctcniiarv Department the Director- 
General of Obser\ atones the Superintendent of the 
Natural History Section, Indian Museum and the 
Reiiorter on Economic Products There are Secretaries 
of Mihtarv Supply and of Public Works, Mint Masters 
m Bombay and Calcutta, a Director of the Pusa 
Agricultural Research Institute, an \gnciiltural 
Chemist and an Inspector of Mines 

The Go\crnmcn( of India is mtimatelv connected, 
for good or c\il,with every step taken to further Trade 
and Commerce m the vast dependency^ over which it 
rules, il, therefore, behoves cvery^one ditercsted 111 
this matter to have some knowledge of the system 
under which India has prospered The Secretary 
of State for India is a Member of the British 
Cabinet and represents, while being responsible to, 
tlic Imperial Parliament With the assent of a 
majority of his Council of 14 (of whom two arc 
natures of India) the Secretary has to sanction all 
expenditures from the revenue of^ India In 
matters of foreign policy he need not' consult his 
Council and he may ovcrnilc the majority He 
imposes his orders on all matters on the Gov ernment 
of India, and all the business is transacted at the 
India Office in the first instance 
In India the Governor-General, or Viceroy, the 
Governors of Bombay and Madras, the Commander- 
in-Chicf, the ordinary Members of the Governor- 
General’s and of the Governors* Councils, and 
also the Judges of the Hi^i Courts, arc appointed 
by the King-Emperor 
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Tlic Goveinor-Gcnu.il, subject to Hit Sccntin of 
Stale Jb the supreme t\ccutnc authoriD in Indn, 
both in CniJ uul in Mililnrv matters Ills JIxc cutn ( 
(oiimil consists of si\ ordm irv members irul om 
evlraordinary member, the Conimamicr m Chief 
Ihcrc are L\ccuti%c Couiuils <»( tv o Members (uh 
under the Go\ernors* of Bomb i\ ind Madras Si\t(cn 
' addition il Members for rnilvinf? Lavs ind Kxguli- 
lions’* arc appointed b\ the \i(enn for hgishlni 
purposes There aic I tgislatu c Councils m Bengal 
Bombay, Burma Eisiern Bengil ind \ss im Madras 
the Punjab and the United ProMnccs of \gri anti 
Oudh on all tlu^e Councils the natnes of Indn an 
largely, icprcscnlcd C\ers ludiiu Vet requires tiu 
Vicero\ b assent but the Secretary of State ma^ dis* 
allow it 

Courts of Waids ha\c been established in most of 
the larger ProMnccs their duties arc to mungc tht 
estates under their charge in the interests of both j>ro 
pnetors and tenants to supjiort the famiU of tlu 
proprietor to educate )oimg wards to pa\ ofl 
debts due by the estate and to sjicnd the surplus 
income m the best attainable wav on the impro\c- 
ment of the property 

The Local Go\crnmcnts arc — V/n;or Presulcn 
cies, Bombay and Madras L!cutcnant-Ga\ ernorslnjis 
Bengal, Burma, Eastern Bengal and Vssam the Punjab 
United ProMnees of Vgra and Oudh Chief Cornmis- 
sionerships, Central ProMiiccs and Berar \!t)wr 
Chief Commissionershijjs, Vjmere-Merwara (of which 
the Chief Commissioner is also agent to the Goicrnor 
General in Rajputana States), Vndamans British 
Baluchistan, Coorg, North West Erontier ProMucc, 
and Smd, wdiich was added to Bombay m 1S43 7 best 

local Go\ernments ha\e a large measure of financial 
and admimstrati\ c independence 
There are five large Natnc States in direct political 
relations with the Go\ernment of India, vtz — Baroda, 
Hyderabad, Kashmir and Jammu, Mysore, and Nepal 
The Agencies of the Governor General in other Native 
States are as follows — Central India — 148 States 
(of which 137 are minor), including Bhopal, Gwalior, 
Indore and Rewah Rajputana —20 States (of which 
7 are minor), including Bharatpur, Bikaner, Dholpur, 
Jeypur, Jodnpur and Udaipur There arc talso many 
Native States in political relations with the rcspeclne 
local Governments, as follows, Jir — Bengal, Lastcni 
Bengal and Assam —56 States (of which 21 arc minor 
and 25 are Khasi m Assam), including Cooch Bchar, 
Hill Tipperah, Manipur and Sikkim Bombay — ^354 
States (of which 242 are minor) including Cutch and 
Kolhapur Burma —52 States, all m British India, 
except 5 Karen States which form Karenm Madras — 
5 States (o{ which 2 are minor), including Cochin,. 
Pudukkotta^ and Travancore Punjab — 34 States 
(of which 25 are minor), including Bahavvalpur, 
Kapurthala, and the Phulkian States, viz — Jind, 
Nabha, and Patiala Untied Provinces — 2 States, 
Rampur and Tehn (Garhwal) 

There are 267 Districts, the executive heads of 
which are the Collectors, Magistrates, or Deputy 
Commissioners, subordinated generally to a Com- 
missioner who correspoads direct with the Provincial 
Government 


I oial (foxirnnui t is firrifd on b\ Mmnrijnl 
and CintonnurU fomrnitter, hv District \w\ I oril 
Boirds and i)v Port 1 rusts v ho ^ Inconu m 
vrnounted to uvxr 5} crurr of nqxcM Ihrre art 740 
mumcijMhlic in India, thnr rfcr^ipts in wdxrf 
irnounicd to Us 0 I iHis uul tluir expindittin" 
to Rs 860 5 lal hs Ih<n art 03 ( intonmtnts ind 
Mililar} Dc{*«its • tfic income of tin ir rommittce^ Ikih^ 
35 h ini iis 7 litre nrt J03 District and 517 
Boirds he id(s { mon Pniuinj ats m Mndns, n 
total of I (Ki2, V uniKd iruonm amounted to 
Ks 3i7hkhs and th» ir < \pindiiiirt to Rs 3o2hths 
7 htrt nn 5 Pori I rusts v lio-c united income via 
Rs 2316 hlhs and ihrir ordiinrv cxptaditurt 
Rs 2062 Idh b( idt a Rs 2231 Iillis on Capital 
Vccount Iht total r^rtipt^ of all tht various iV-'I 
Imdits was Rs 1256b lakhs neirl> bo ptr emt of 
v hitJi Wiis sjxnt on jiublic works 

7 lie burden of /axaitnr in British Indn i< under 
Rv 1-7 per captfit and inrluding land Revenue b 
under Rs 2-10 Income fax is Rvitd on non agn 
cultural incomes of Rs rooo to Rs 2,000 at about 
2 per cent andabovtthf latter at 2| per cent 

Lxet^e fccH and duties art levied on intoxicitinc 
liquors and drugs I he export dutjta on ntt xiddcd 
(at 3a jicrmiinul) Rs 1 15 hlhs and (hosc on fndnu 
cotton Ks 27 0 lakhs as against Rs 133 lakhs lev ic I 
on imported cotton 

Cttsioms — Cotton goods (except vara and 

thread) pa> 3I ptr < cat ad laiorem There are special 
duties on arms and ammunition spirits gcntrallv pa\ 
Rs 7agaII<in Silt Rt 1 i maund rclintd petroleum in 
a gallon iron ami ^tcel g<KHls i per cent Houutv fed 
sug ir p«i\ s (hit Its V arv ing v it h the imouut of the bounl} 
gi\ tn Vninials, ( oal "Colton (rav ), Gold Gram, Machh 
ncr) Manures Oil cake Quinine btoncs Tobacco (raw) 
Wool (rav), uul a few other articles aredul} free most 
1> all other goods pa\ a diitv of 5 per cent ad t tlorrm 

M the end of 1007 there were 172S Joint btock 
Companies in operation with a paul-upCapitalof ncarh 
42 crores of rupees (exclusive of about 57 crort':> of 
debentures issued) of w Inch 40 5, 37 7 and 8 5 per cent 
were invested in Bengal, Bomba\ and Madras respec- 
tively the number of Companies being 3S7, 390 and 
52S, or m inverse ratio to the amount of Capital The 
Capital w IS thus distributed (m lakhs of rupees), Bank- 
ing and Insurance 450 4 Ir.uhngnnd Shipping S55 4 
Mining amd Quarrying 296 6, Mills and Presses 2035 5 
Tea and Planting 3531, other industries 1925 
Nearly 55 per cent of the Mills and Presses were in 
Bombay Presidenc}" 


Cantonmfsts tX Miluak^ OfcioTs — Ue iVUionsurc ni Ujc 
JON\inp places, t/ Abboinlnd VgAr, ARn Ahnicdmc^r Ajnierc An 
P ^ nj aingi 

U I 

1 Chimin, 

Uehri Don Den Isnnd khin, Delhi Deobh Dh^rmsih 
Dibrngirh Dimporc Dtini Diim, Lrinpun, Ferozpore Tort Sindcnnrv 
Fyiibid, Goona H)dcr\b'id jhinst Jncobibid JhcUiin Jubbulpur Jh 
nndiir, Kimpti Knndn, kssiuh Khcruira, kdi Dro h(Chilral) kfrkw' 
Kolnt, Lahore Linsdowne, Lonlu, Lucknou, Madras MiHkmd Min 
dih), Minipur, Mirdin Ma>m>o, Meerut, Meil t»h, Mhow, Mulim, 
Nisirabad Neemuch, Nowgong, Noushen, Pilhvmm Tcsbiwar Poom 
(Held Quarters Southern Army;, Quett i, Rijkol, Rmgoon, Rmikhct 
Rawalpindi (Heid Quirters, Northern Army }, Roorki, St J homis* Mount, 
Siman i Smgor, Secunderabad, Schore, Shillong, Snlkol, Sibi Sira*rpWf 
Sirur ind Vixjanigram 
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The Companies carrying on work with sterling 
Capital exclusively, or almost so, in India, but which 
are registered elsewhere, numbered 165, with a 
paid-up Capital of about 103I crores and with deben- 
tures issue of over 41 J crores distributed as follows — 
(in lakhs of rupees) Railways, Capital 6528 7 , Deben- 
tures 3704 I, Tea, Capital 1827 5 Debentures 186 I , 
Cotton Mills, 12 47 , Jute Mills 360 6 , Rice Mills 140 2 , 
Gold Mines Southern India) 353 0 , IMmmg and 
Quarrying 719 4 

Patents —Of the 620 applications, 65 were made by 
natives of India, 144 by others residing in the country, 
194 from the United Kingdom, and 217 from other 
countries They were mostly for bicvcles, chemical 
appliances and preparations, electrical contrivances, 
railway materials, lea manufacture, spinning and 
weaMug machines 


PROVINCES AND STATES 
Ajmere-Merwara 

Ajmere-Merwara — Area 2,711 square miles, con- 
taining 4 towns 740 villages, and 477,000 inhabitants, 
mostly Hindus It is surrounded by Native States and 
occupies the crest of the Rajputana watershed Water 
supply IS scarce, and artificial irrigation is mostly 
required, it is much subject to famines Ajmere, the 
capital, contains 73,839 people, and a separate temple 
to Brahma at Pokhur in its vicinity There is a 
British Cantonment at Nasirabad, and an important 
cotton mart at Bewa The birth rate in 1906 was 28 9, 
the death rate 32 2 There were 8 Rural Co-operative 
Credit Societies with 186 members 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands — Area 3,143 square 
miles, containing 46 villages and 24,649 inhabitants, 
mostly Hindus and Animistic They form a chain 
of Islands m the Eastern part of the Bay of Bengal 
In the Andamans there is a convict settlement and 
a magnificent harbour, Port Blair, in which the whole 
British Fleet eould ride at anchor The Nicobars he 
to the South of the Andamans, their principal products 
being cocoanuts , they also possess a good harbour, 
Nancowry Fine timber is found m all these islands, 
and indications of an extensive coal-bed, while good 
pasturage is to be had There were 14,696 convicts 
m the settlement on March 31, 1906, of whom only 
715 were females The revenue was Rs 91 lakhs 
and the expenditure Rs 21 9 lakhs 

Baluchistan 

Baluchistan — Area 131,315 square miles, containing 
2,054 villages, and 810,746 inhabitants These figures 
apply to both the Districts and Administered Terri- 
tories aW to the Agency Tract British Baluchistan 
Includes the assigned districts of Sibi, Pishin, Thal- 
ChotiaU, Quetta, Nuskhi, Zhob, Chagai, Nasirabad, and 
theBolan, the remainder belongs to the Rulers of Khelat 
and Lus-Beyla It is mostly peopled by Afghans, 
who are Sum Muhammadans, and 44 per cent of the 
inhabitants lead a nomad, pastoral life, the Quetta 
district being fertile and well-watered Manganese has 


been discovered in the neighbourhood of Lus-Beyla 
The boundary with Afghanistan was demarcated in 
1896-7, and the railway from Ruk in the Indus Valley 
runs through Sibi and Bostan to Chaman on the Afghan 
frontier, within 70 miles of Kandahar Between Sibi 
and Bostan there are two lines, one vta Sibi and the 
Hurnai Pass, and the other vta Quetta with branches 
from the Bolan Pass to Rmdh and from Quetta to 
Nushki This latter opens out the trade route from 
India to Seistan m Persia which was established in 
1896, and has now so developed that in 1907-08 the 
value of the goods passing over it amounted to nearly 
Rs 23 lakhs, or 82 per cent more than m the pre- 
vious year Moreover the troubles in Persia did not 
check It Other projected railways on the frontier 
are from Ghazi-Ghat to Dera Ghazi Khan and from 
Larkhana to Shahdadpur 

Baroda State 

Bare da State — Is ruled by a Maharaja or Gaekwar 
IS 8,009 square miles in area, and contains 47 towns 
and 3,035 villages, with 1,952,692 inhabitants, of 
whom 469,000 are urban It is the premier Hindu 
State, IS non- tributary, and its ruling Princes exercise 
the power of life and death Baroda, the capital, 
contains 103,790 inhabitants and is the centre of a 
netw^ork of railways, some of which have been 
constructed by the State it also has direct com- 
munication by broad gauge rail with Bombay to the 
South, and with Central India and Calcutta in the 
East, while metre gauge lines connect it with the 
Punjab and the North generally Ahmedabad had 
a population of 185,889 in 1901, and a death rate 
of 52 09 in 1906 The soil is generally fertile and 
produces some of the best cotton 

Bengal Presidency 

Bengal Presidency — Area 115,819 square miles, con- 
taining 142 towns and no less than 137,489 \illages, 
with 50,722,000 inhabitants, of whom 78 per cent 
are Hindus, and only 5 per cent live m towns The 
province divides itself geographically into four great 
districts , the combined delta of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra on the south, Behar on the north of 
the delta where the plains of the Ganges are drier 
the delta of the Mahanadi on the south-west of the 
Ganges seaboard, forming Orissa, and Chota Nagpur a 
mountainous district abutting on the Central Prov- 
inces The last two districts are subject to drought 

There are 100 estates under the Court of Wards, 
the receipts of which amounted (in lakhs) to 166 4, 
and their debts to 223 5, of which 61 o represents the 
debts of the Bettiah estate and 49 4 those of the 
Banaih estate in Bhagalpur 

Municipalities — The Calcutta Corporation consists 
of 25 elected and 25 nominated Members , 13 out of 
the 50 form a general committee with executive powers 
In the interior there are 128 municipalities with 6,493 
ratepayers, and 30 of them together owed 
Rs 3b, 25 ^ 500 ; of which Howrah owed more than half 
The average incidence of municipal taxation over 
the whole province amounted to Rs 15-11 The 
water-rate was in force in ^3 and hghtmg-rate in 4 
The Receipts of the Calcutta Corporation were 
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(m lakhs of rupees) 87 6 the cxpenditiiri 961 
Boards — There arc 29 Districts and 78 Local Innards, 
besides 49 Union Committees (with an aggregate in- 
come of Rs 18,600) The income of the Boards apart 
from the head of *'Dt])osit and Ad\anccs' was 
Rs 642 lakhs, mcliidmg a GQ\crnmcat contrdnition 
for cival works of Rs 9 lakhs The expenditure was 
Rs 754 lakhs, of which Rs 43 8 lakhs was chiefly on 
roads There are four successful light radwa\s 
constructed under the guarantee of tlic Boards, and 
several others arc proposed Considerable progress is 
being made witli feeder roads to railways The 
District Boards have done better than tlic local ones 
The Receipts of the District Municipalities were (in 
lakhs of rupees) 52 6 the expenditure 51 4 
The exports of Jute for the last three \cars were 
711,800 tons valued at Rs 1,6865 lakhs m 1905-6 
704,460 tons m the next year, valued at Rs 2,4125 
lakhs and m 1907-08, 630,117 tons, worth Rs i 5708 
lakhs exclusive of gnnny bags and cloth 
The hgures for Tea (exclusive of tea waste) in the 
three years were 199 7 million lbs valued at Rs Soo 9 
lakhs lbs 175 8 and lakhs 737 and lbs 167 8 and 
lakhs 767 0 respectively The principal other jiroduc- 
tions are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4 The birth 
rate m 1906 was 37 3, tlie death rate 36 i 1 here are 
Co-operati\^e Credit Societies urban S with 725 
members, Rural and Gram, 210, with 14 583 members 
Calcutta IS not only the Provincial Capital, but is 
also the seat of the Imperial Government m the cold 
season In the hot season there is an official migra- 
tion to the Hill Sam Iona It contained m 1901, m 

the suburbs and Howrah, 1,106,738 inhabitants Its 
death rate m 1906 was 35 7 The city is well 
supplied with water and has had a system of drainage 
for many years Electric current is m great demand 
for power and lighting and v entilating purposes, and 
Its electric tramways are worked on the overhead 
trolley system 

The number of ships that cleared from Bengal in 
1907-08 was 526 of I 466,349 tons burden, mostl} from 
Calcutta The chief imports and exports into and 
from that town in 1906-07 were by rail and nv cr (m 
tons) coal and coke 5,353,013 and 102,963 , cotton 
goods, e\port> only 104,986 grain and pulse 799,962 
and 413,019 ]ute all goods, 1,123,048 and 97,305 
metals, export only and including manganese ore, 
170,306 oil and oil seeds, 311,048 and 28,585 , salt 
export, 394,585 , imports by sea nearly 142,000 (the 
consumption per capita being 13 5 lbs m Orissa 
and II 216 elsewhere), saltpetre, import only 28,421 
sugar, 14,266 and 320,742 , tea, 76,298 and ^9 , 
tobacco, 19,851 and 7,575 wood, import only 
117,814, and treasure (ounces) export only gold, 417,805, 
silver, com and bullion, 64,108,919, mostly from the 
Mint Bengal is well provided with railways which 
converge from all parts on the capital, but the rail 
traffic IS much handicapped from want of bridges across 
the big rivers both in Calcutta itself (where there is 
only a floating bridge for road traffic) and to enable 
the railways on the left bank of the Ganges to cross 
the river, and still more by the want of rolling stock 
and additional tracks T|je city is encircled by a rail- 
way, and there is access to it by the river from the 


sea and h) canal from tin Siimlerbunds in the cast 
\n cver-txtcmlmg s\sicm has htcn c •^tahhshed of 
jetties on the river Hnghh and of docks stretching 
towards the Mutlah river with v Inch in tin vnters 
ojnnion the) viil be connected some (l<i\ The jmrt is 
m charge of a Trust, the magnitude of v hose opera- 
tions mav he gathered from the folloving figures — 

It is stated i)\ the Pori Commissioners that m 1907 
their income was (in lakhs of rupees) loo i, their ex- 
])cnditurc 981, less 262 set aside as Revenue and 
Reserv e and 3 j carried forw ani The c ipital expendi 
turewas io| 4 Ihc capital debt amountfd on March 
31 1907, to 5970 and the assets to 8063 exclusive 
of incrcised value of land and of the Strand banl ami 
the Howrah fore shore The sinking fund amounts 
to \ scheme for further accommodation for 

V essels Ins been ajijiroved as 50 per cent of the import 
cargo steamers were dela\ed for want of jctt\ berths 
\ dredger lifting 5 000 tons of sand an hour has been 
set to work on llie James and Marv shoal 1S6815 
tons of imports including sleepers 38 361 and sugar 
93 f>a4 3 79^^404 exports passed over the 

clock cjuavs 903 vessels were berthed m the vet 
dock 155 in the drv dock and 224 at the jetties 
There passed through the docks tlie following percen- 
tage of the goods handled, :ic — coal, 95 cotton, 67 
hides, Go jute 54, rice 23 tea 85 and v heat and 
seeds, O3 In 1895-96. 347,909 tons were received and 
despatched !)\ the Commissioners' railwa\, in 1905 
565,304 tons were handled \ project for canalizing 
Tolh s Nullah is under consideration 1 he local au- 
thorities have complained bitterh for main \ears of 
the shortage of railwa\ wagons 
The Corporation, tlie Port Trust, and the Bengal 
Clianihcr of Commerce have all urged the neccssit} 
for improving the sanitation of the congested areas m 
the cit\, and their recommendations with regard to the 
financial and admmistratn e details of the Board of 
Trustees are being considered the Board having been 
sanctioned m 1905 The expenditure on street im- 
provements and attendant measures is estimated at 
about Rs 825 lakhs to be spread over 20 \cars 
Drainage and water-suppl} have been engaging the 
attention of the municipalities for main >cars past , 
in 9 municipalities there are complete water-works 
Patna, a city of 134,785 inhabitants, has always been 
well to the fore in these matters 
As will have been gathered from the Tables, the 
chief products of the Province arc coal, of which 
7^ths of the whole Indian output are mined in the 
Raniganj and Jhernah coalfields, fibre and other 
vegetable products Iron ore has been mined and 
worked at Barakar for man}’’ 3 ears, but has onh 
lately received substantial support by means of 
orders for the State Railw ays Gold and diamonds 
have also been found in Chota Nagpur 
The cultivation of opium is being restricted In 
1903-04 there were 642,831 acres under poppy , this 
has been reduced by Gov^ernment to 500,000 acres m 
1907-08 The number of chests sold in 1906-07 was 
52,800, only 45,900 are to be sold m 1908-09 
The wealth which used to be hoarded up or lent 
at usurious rates is now being gradually turned into 
more profitable channels, and native men of substance 
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arc putting tlicir capital into mdu«^tml onterjin^io^; 
m increasing numbcrb This while making the 
countrN self supporting m some direclums will, h\ 
increasing the geneial prospentN mcrease the wants 
of the people for goods other th m v hat will l)c pro- 
duced in them for man\ \cars to come E\cr\ step 
m that direction \ ill therefore be one towards the 
dexelopmcnt of trade and commerce in general \ 
notable instance of one important stej> in the \en- 
turcisat Kahmati, 17 miles from Sun junction on the 
Bengal-Xagpur Railv aa and 15^ milts from Calcutta, 
where the Tata Iron and ^teel Works are being 
established Messrs Tata tS. Soivs ha\c formed a 
Company with a capital of Rs 23 17,500 mosth 
pnxateh subscribed b\ the Parsis in Bomha\,aud 
machmera v ill be installed and blast furnace 
erected capable of a\cr\ large outturn of iron ind 
steel bars plates and goods of c\erx description 
The works will have connection h> rail vith 
the mam hnc ba branches 40 mdts in length 

Receipts from land Ri enut 48115 txptndilun 
75 I /Tacixc brought in 182 5 and Jucomt 7 ax 46 o, tlu 
incidence of which m Bonibax was Rs 2-311 On 
Ci«i/ H orA^J 98 7 were spent The \ilhge momx- 
Icndcrs in Gujarat charge from 6 to o\tr 15 ptr 
cent, the Cooptratne ^ocietus fij, and iIIo\ 5 (o 
4 per cent on deposits In Bomb i\ tlu former 
charge from 12 to 15, v lulc tlu latt<r onl\ r!i irg< 
9 and allov 6J percent on deposits 

Bcu^ai Siafe^ — Co\tr 52,755 square miles ind 
contain 13 tov ns and 21 418 \illigcs with 39^0 \()2 
inhalntants of \ horn 61 000 only an nr!>an 1 1n 
<Iesrription of tlu Bengal Preside nc\ ijiplie^; to tlu 
Xatuc States m it 

Bomuax PursiDi NC\ 

Bombay Presidency — \rea 75,918 square miles 
containing 175 tov ns \n<i 2120b Milages, vitli 
inhabitants, of v horn 5 millions \n 
found m towns There ire of Co-ojuratixc Crtdil 
Societies, l>rban 20 with i 945 members Rural 50 
with 3,578 members The birth rate in 190G was 
338 and the death rate 351 For adminislr itn t 
purposes the Prcsidencv includes \dcn, Penm, and 
Sind , the first two arc outside the purpose of these 
notes and the third v ill he treated sej) iralcU The 
Presidency is duidcd in tv o by the \crbudda rncr , 
on the north he the ProMnee of Gujarat and the 
Peninsulas of Kathiav ar and Cutch , to the south are 
found the Maratha country, the Deccan, and Konkan 
Gujarat is a low plain of aUu\nl origin, in the 
southern portion the valleys of the Fapti and 
Nerbudda arc richly cultivated in the northern 
part the soil is sandy, and the rainfall is deficient 
The limestone mountains on the north-cast divide 
this Province from Merwara , Cutcli, cajntal Bhuj, lies 
the south of the so-called Rann of that name, a 
salt water marsh Coming down south many^ N itivc 
States are traversed which Inv'e ilready been 
enumerated containing many' important towns, such 
as Ahmedabad, with 185,889 inhabitants, Jamnagar 
near the mouth of the Nerbudda 
fhe Kathiawar Peninsula is served liy lines of 
railway radiating to almost every port and joining 


tlu mam hnc running iiortli from Bombay A 
railway is projected round the Rann of Cutcl 
which will link Bombay directly with Karachi 
in ^md this ])ort, although of enormous importance, 
IS at present only^ connected to the capital of the 
PrOMucc to which it belongs by' the sea or by an 
c\ccedingl\ roundabout raiiwav route 

In the bouthern Dnision arc the Mahralta country, 
the Dcccan, the Carnatic, and the Konkan in this 
part of the Prc'^idcncy is Sural, with its 119306 
inhabitants, and its \cr\ ancient port at the mouth 
of the Tapti, wlucli is now silled up The Deccan 
IS the jwrUon of India lying south of the Nerbudda 
that jnrl m this province mchuling Khindesh 
isantlc\atcd plateau behind the W^cstern Ghats 
The range of hills arc so-called which run north and 
south near the coast and cut off the Konkan {a 
narrov strip between tlicm and the sea) from the 
interior Ihcrc arc main streams which rise on the 
cast slope of the Gluts and fmallv find their \\a\ 
into the Bav of Bengal The largest of these are 
(he Godaveri the Manjera the Bhima, Kistna and 
\\ arda ri\or^ The country south of the Kistna is 
called the Carnatic, and North Canara is the 
southernmost district of llic Prcsidoncv The agn- 
cultnrev aru s with tin phv sical features of ihocountrv' 
Tlu Ghats ire coMrccl viih line forests The ram- 
fail of the Konkan is overwhelming, so rice is grown 
m the lov lands nullct thrives best m the Dcccan, 
ncc and wheat m Gujarat and cotton almost cvery- 
v]ur( but espccialh m the inland districts 

With tlu exception of one abnormal year, there has 
hcui i continuous lU chne in the exports of Opium for 
rnanv years past, the numlicr of chests exported m 
1906 07 having been 13 321 , 972 chests were sold m 
the Presidcnrv and 575 chests were supplied to the 
Madras Presidency 

1 he Pro\ mcial Gov ernment Ins under contempla- 
tion the survey of several indigenous mdustrics and 
the comjnlalion in an easily accessible form of 
existing materials containing information regarding 
them with a view of ascertaining the obstacles with 
winch the various local crafts contend, and to devise 
measures for their removal cither bv ^providing 
improved processes and implements or by such other 
means as may m each case seem most likely' to 
secure tlie object in view Exjicrts to be employ'cd 
m each case, as the monographs — such as those on 
iron, quoted above, on pottery, cotton silk and 
woollen goods, brass and copper, ivory and wood- 
work^ — do not contain complete information The 
first one to be taken m hand is an expert examina- 
tion of the weaving industry' m the Presidency, 
with special reference to improvements m hand 
looms 

The consumption of salt ptr capita was 
II 65 lbs , 30 fish curing yards were opened and 
treated 200,207 maunds of fish Poona is the capital 
of the Mahratta country, and the Gov'crnmcut mov'cs 
into this city during the hot woathci The inhabi- 
tants number 153,320 , the death rate m 1906 
{excluding cantonments) was 10,356 The province 
m general has suffered severe ^visitations of plague — 
so much so that the population has diminished in 
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the three railways serving the port have been bitter 
and persistent for many years past The most import- 
ant points taken up by the Chamber are the follow mg — 
They objected to the Gold Standard Reserve being 
diverted to railway expenditure They consider that 
manufacturers in India should be encouraged to extend 
their works by assuring them such increased and con- 
tinuing orders which the Government might consider 
advisable, and place a much larger share of their orders 
in India They urge a simplification of tariffs on the 
railways, improved road communication m the city by 
the extension of the tramways the openmg out of the 
Peach coal-fields m the Central Provinces, whereby a 
practically unlimited supply of cheap coal would be 
available for Ahmedabad and Bombay the abolish- 
ment of the tax on sugar and the freeing of the people’s 
food from local taxation They complain of insufficient 
water supply , they consider octroi should be abolished, 
and they welcome motor cabs if they be geared to a 
maximum moderate pace 

Bombay States 

Bombay States — Cover an area of 65,761 square 
miles, in which there are 29 towns and 14,995 villages, 
with 6,908,648 inhabitants, of whom million are 
urban 

Burma 

Burma, including Shan States^ Chin Hills, and 
Karennt — Covers 236,738 square miles, in which there 
are 52 towns and 60,395 villages, with 9,237,654 in- 
habitants, mostly Buddhists, of w horn onlv 807,948 
are urban In Lower Burma the birth rate in 1906 was 
32 3 , the death rate 27 i , m Upper Burma the figures 
were 34 2 and 26 2 Burma is watered by the Irra- 
waddy and Salween rivers The delta is flat, inland 
there are rolling downs and hills while it is mountain- 
ous m the north Rice is the chief staple, millet, 
cotton, sisamun and tobacco are grown and the forests 
yield good timber — especially teak Jade and ruby 
are mined, and the production of petroleum bids fair to 
supply all the wants of the Empire The valley of 
the Irrawaddy, including Upper and Lower Burma, is 
in the centre , the backbone of the Yoma mountains 
IS on the western margin of that \ alley , the hill coun- 
try of the Shan and other wild tribes on its eastern edge 
winch borders on the frontier states of the Chinese Em- 
pire , the coast strip of Arakan lies between the Bay 
of Bengal and the mountains , and the long isolated 
coast strip of Tennasenm liesbeh/een the Bay of Ben- 
gal and Siam The central valley and the two coast 
strips are extremely fertile , teak and other valuable 
lorest trees and products grow on the outskirts of the 
hilly tracts , the seaboard is indented with numerous 
creeks and the whole of the level country on the 
coast and m the lower Irrawaddy valley is one vast 
nce-field The rivers float down the timber, etc , from 
ihe forests m the north, and steamers handle the other 
products, the navigable part extending beyond Bhamo, 
or 900 miles from its mouth A metre gauge line runs 
north from Rangoon to Mandalay on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy, and thence north-east to Lashio on the 
road to KunJong There are branches in the south 
from Pegu to Martaban, and from Insein to Prome, with 
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a short branch to the left bank of the same big river, 
opposite to which lines run to Bassein On the right 
bank of the river opposite Mandalay there is a line from 
Sagaing to Myitkyina nearly duenorth, and a short one 
on the west to Alon There are three schemes for join- 
ing up the Assam and Burma Railways, viz , the Hun- 
kong Valley route from Mogaung (near Myitkyina to- 
wards Dibrugarh, the Manipur route from Kyathm 
towards Lumding, and theAeng Pass route fromMeik- 
tila, P5unmana and Prome to Chittagong Mandalay 
contains 183 816 inhabitants, with a death rate of 57 i 
and Rangoon 234,881, with a death rate of 47 6 

The Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon are 
constructing new whar\es and reconstructing old ones 
An expenditure of 125 lakhs has been sanctioned for 
a more or less experimental scheme for training the 
nver and stopping erosion The Port is progressing 
The revenue in lakhs of rupees m 1906-07 was 20 3 , 
the expenditure 20 0, besides a capital expenditure of 
over 58 0 out of 89 0 sanctioned for works , 66 05 
have been spent in dredging approaches and other 
works and in surveying the river and its banks 
1,431 steamers of 2,657,565 tons, and 195 sailers of 
33,023 tons entered the Port, making a total of 1,626 
vessels and 2,690,188 tons Of these 416 steamers 
were of over 4,000 tons Of those that left the Port, 
1 12 drew 22 feet, 87, 24 feet, 93, 25 feet, 41 over 26 
feet, and 3, 26 feet i,oor vessels used the Com- 
missioners’ moorings and 1,227 steamers the jetties 
and pontoons 

The Imports are given below in thousands — 


Imports 


Ale Beei, Porter 

cases 

59 

Machinery 

tons 

2 

Do 

casks 

8 

Matches 

packages 

39 

Betel Nuts 

tons 

x6 

Metals 

tons 

1 

Bricks ind Tiles 

, , 

8 

Oils 


89 

Cement 

, 

n 

Oilman Stores 

packages 

266 

Candles 

cases 

28 

; Paints 

tons 

2 

Cocoinuts 

tons 

*3 

Paper 

ff 

packages 

5 

Dram and Water 



Piece Goods 

no 

Pipes 


7 

Raw Materials 

tons 

6 

Earthenware 

packages 

358 

Sugar and Sugrr 



Flour 

tons 

i6 

candy 


^7 

Fi«h and Prawns 


IX 

Spices 

9 } 

I 

Glassware 

packages 

32 

Seeds 


10 

Gunnies 

bales 

52 

Tobacco 

If 

6 

Gram, Rice 

tons 

8 

Twist and Yarn 

packages 

77 

Other Grams 

packages 


Vegetables Fruits, 



Haberdashery 

18 

etc 

tons 

25 

Hardware 


45 

, Wines and Spirits 

cases 

92 

Do 

tons 

26 

Do 

casks 



Nearly 1,264,400 maundsof imported salt paid duty 
m Burmese ports during igo6, of this 43 per cent 
was from the United Kingdom and 35 per cent from 
Germany, English salt predominated from 1888 to 1897, 
German from 1898 to 1905, when England again took 
the lead 

nue and expenditure of 
th in 1906-07 was Rs 30 o 

lakhs , the outstanding loans amounted to Rs 122 5 
lakhs, the sinking fund being Rs 7 6 lakhs the 
incidence of direct taxation and that of income res- 
pectively were Rs 8-12^ and Rs 13-12^ The town 
is rich and can pay for its wants, the pressing ones 
being the improvement of the sewerage, the water 
supply, the roads, and the regulations of the milk 
supply There are 43 municipalities in the interior 
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with 537 members, of ^\hom 537 arc cx-ofhcio, 168 
are nominated and 71 irc clctlcd I heir tot.i) 
income s\as only Rs 30 4 lakhs, there being no octroi 
in Burma There are no local bo irds in 15 urma 
district funds arc under the control of Go\crnmcnt 
officials, and there arc 36 of these funds uith an inconu 
of Rs 357 lakhs and an cxpcndituic of Rs 3^4 
lakhs Those m Loucr Burma art the largest , lhc\ 
are known as the District Cess runds ind inchule the 
proceeds of a 10 per cent ccss on the laud n\cmu 
and they spent Rs 13 4 lakhs on puldic works 

The ordinary re\ enue of the Port Irust in 100607 
was Rs 19 Slakhsand theexpenditure Rs 20 3 1 ikhs 
the capital expenditure haMUg bttn R^ 587 lakhs, 
the total debt amounting to Rs 1080 1 ikhs Out 
of sanctioned estimates for Rs 89 0 1 ikhs, 66 o 
lakhs ha\c been spent on port works, llit Iruning 
of the Rangoon n\cr is m hand, md \cr\ rapid 
progress has been made m the wort s needed for the 
proper equipment of the Port 5S1 \tsstls in cargo 
nearly all steamers, were clcirccl out of Burmese 
Ports, haMng a tonnigcof 1,117,490 

The sewerage of Rangoon, whicli is on tlic '^lione 
ejector system, has to be extended is the town grows 
East Rangoon is being drained and red iirncd with 
earth brought by nil — a profitable enterprise the 
Lanmadaw quarter is also being reclaimed I lie w itcr 
works which ha%c cost 46 lakhs, are msuffieicnl for 
growing needs and will ha\e to be extended Sanita- 
tion in the interior is \ery backward, a conser;anc\ 
scheme for Mandalay will }n%c to be earned out 

The receipts from I ct>td Rcicttuc were (m lakhs) 
385 6, the expenditure 63 o n\ctsc brought 11197 7 
and Income Tax 19 9, the incidence being Rs 2 Sa in 
Rangoon On Cii;/ IPo; As 124 0 were spent \iJlagc 
mone} -lenders charge from 24 to 50 per cent , the 
Co-operative Societies 15, and allow 9 jicr cent on 
deposits 

Central India Agency 

Central India Agency — Area 78,772 square miles, 
with 80 towms and 33,282 v illages, containing 8,628,781 
inhabitants mostly Hindus, of whom less than a mil- 
lion were urban The Agenc}^ includes nine groups 
of Feudatory States under the Go\ ernor-Gencrars 
Agent for Central India They aie BagelKhand, the 
Bhil Agency or Bhopawar the Deputy Bhil Agcnc} 
Bhopal, Bundelkhand, Indore, Guna, Gwahoi and the 
Western Malwa Agency Most of the States ha^c 
numerous dependencies, w hose subordinate rights are 
guaranteed by the British Government This region 
lies to the North of the Central Provinces and is bound- 
ed on the south-west by Bomba}^ and, going round 
with the clock, Raj pu tana, the United Provinces and 
Chota Nagpur on the south-east Drought and con- 
sequent scarcity and famine are not unknown, but the 
results have been greatly mitigated by the great sys- 
tems of railways which intersect the country in ever}^ 
direction There are many rivers, but most of them 
run very low in the hot season Iron, coal, coppei 
and limestone abound, also very good building stone 
1,091,210 maunds of salt were consumed Some 15 
miles north-east of PanAa in Bundelkhand is a verv 
valuable adamantiferous tract which is not w orked to 


the b(st ,ifh mtag( I \cr\ stale his its capital, 
V Iiirh accounts for tiu ruiim rous tovns hut none of 
them hue over 100,00a inhibitants 

( I XT RAJ Prom >li s and Hi rar 

Central l^nn inn sand Hcrar — \rci 100,345 sqinrc 
miles, vith 52 towns uid 60,395 villagers and 
11,901,670 inliabit lilts mostl\ Hindus, of vhom 
ntarh li niillnm arc urbin ih( hjrth rate in 1906 
w vs 51 7 in<l the d( ith rate 43 5 There arc of 
Cooptratnt Credit ^ocutio, urban 7 vith 716 
members, rural 63 vith 2 870 members Bcnr is 
on tin soulh-vtst of tin region ind is leased in 
perpeluiU to tlu (lovcrnment of Imin b\ the Nizam 
of ihiUrilud Hurt ire 15 H ml a tore State? and 
tin thief towns arc Nagpur vith 127,734 Jabalpur 
i grt U riilw i\ c< litre ^ ig ir an import uit canton 
mont, and K impti 

i here V < re 138 ist Ue^ under tlu Court of Wards at 
tlu end of ^epl( mber 1906 vith t total gross income 
of over 10 lakhs and an indebtedness of 8 3 lakhs 

I here arc 58 mumeipahtie‘s vjthm the Pro\ince 
iheir receipts of which ne ir]\ a third verc from 
ottroi were {in 1 ikhs of rupees) 255 and their 
expenditure 229 of v Inch 56 per cent was on 
s nutation 

On the south-west the art i is hounded h\ H\dera- 
bad then fintral India Bengal and Madris it is a 
hill\ jungh liud and mau\ aboriginal tnhes are 
found m it 1 lu couritr\ is being opened up h\ 
means of roads and 1)\ numerous branch-line'? under 
construction or proposed linking up the three ^reat 
rulw i\ s\ stems which scr\e it, tic The Great 
Indian Peninsula the old Indian Midland, and the 
Bengal-Nagpur Rulwn\s It is also intersected In 
man\ streams and rners, tributaries of the Tapti, 
tlic ^lalianadi, the G(Kkn<n, and the Nerbiidda 
rners Tlicrc are coal fields some of them, such 
as the Pencil, awaiting de\elopment, and iron-ore, 
nee, wheat, millet, pulse oil seeds, spices and 
tobacco, flourish where eultnated besides cotton, 
of which Berar Melds tlie finest in India 2,468,497 
maunds of s lit were consumed Messrs Tata Sons 
arc extracting mang incsc ore at Man} an The net 
re\enuc of the ProMnee (in laklis of rupees) was 
2940, the expenditure 2269 
The receipts from land Reitnut were (m lakhs) 
170 7, the Expenditure 33 4 Eacnt brought in 384 
md Inconu 1 ax 5 9 On Cti tl 11 orks 57 2 were spent 

Central Provinces St\tls 
Central Proemccs States — Area 31,188 square 
miles, with il towns, 8,290 villages and 1,631,140 
inhabitants, of whom 53,000 are urban, under 
numerous minor rulers 

COORG ^ 

Coorg — Area 1,582 squaie miles, with 5 towns and 
479 villages and 180,607 inhabitants, the majority of 
whom are Hindus The birthrate in 1906 was 26 i, 
the death rate 29 3 There arc of Co-operativ e Credit 
Societies, rural ii wi^li 957 members A small 
British Province in the south-west of the Madras 
Presidency, of winch the Resident at Mysore is the 
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Chief Commissioner The mam rners arc Inbutancs 
of the Cauv^ry and the chief town is Mcrknnu 
situated on a tableland 3500 feet abo\c sca-lc\cl 
Stone and latentc is quarried, gold has been found, 
and nee is cultnatcd m terraces, but it is as a 
coffee-growing district that the ProMnee offers the 
best opening for enterpnse The amount spent on 
CimI Works was Rs 34 lakhs 

E\ster\ Bengvi, and \ss\m 
Eastern Bengal and \ssam — Together coxenob 130 
square miles, with 61 towns and 91 760 Milages and 
30,961,459 inhabitants ofvhomonl} J of a million arc 
urban, and of whom m Eastern Bengal two-lhirds arc 
Mahommedans the percentage for tlic wliolc jiroMucc 
being 58 Tin birth rate m 1906 was 374, the death 
rate 31 7 There arc of Co-operatne Credit Societies, 
urban 12 with 1,029 members rural 48 with 2424 
members Dacca on the Meghnarner is the ciucf 
town and has 90542 inhabitants \ssam forms the 
north-eastern portion of the jiroMnce, and a moun- 
tainous range dn ides it into tlic Surma and Brahma- 
putra v.alle^s, the 6rst on the south v ith Gaulnti 
as a chief town, the second on the north vith S\lhet 
This range comprises the Naga Klnsi jiintn and 
Garo Hills 

Municipalities — EiftN of the towns ha\e some 
form of Municipal Go\ eminent }4 of these ma\ Ik 
classed as imporlant and m 3^ the eicctn e s\ stem 1^ 
m force Vbout 17 per cent of the urbin popiil ition 
ratepayers, and the a\cragc incidence of taxation is 
are Rs 1-5^ n/^ per capita 15 of these bodies In\c 
an indebtedness of Rs 2 2 lakhs 
District Boards — In Eastern Bcngil there are i\ 
distncl and 33 sub-dnisional Local Boards, iicsidcs 
10 Union Committees In Vssam there are 19 I ocal 
Boards constilulcd under cxecutne rules of which 
a large proportion of the Members arc European 
planters Their expenditure amounted to Rs 44 4 
lakhs, of vhich Rs 264 lakhs was devoted to Civil 
Works The principal port, Chittagong is at tlie 
mouth of the Meghna river, this is the name of the 
mighty Brahmaputra v here it debouches into the 
Bay of Bengal The number of ves'^cls m cargo 
entering the Province in 1907 08 is set down as 22, 
with a tonnage of 61,483 The port is served by the 
Assam-Bengal Railv ay% v* hicli forms a chord to the 
great bend of the Brahmaputra from Dibrugarh in 
the north, with short branches to Talnp, Lido 
Gauhati, Silchar, Chandpur, and Sahcbghatta respec- 
tively, other branches ire under construction or pro- 
posed, as well as short lines from Jaganathgarh am! 
Narayangan) passing through Dacca V line is being 
constructed from the Eastern Bengal Railway at kok- 
rajarh to a point opposite Gauhati, and many other 
similar connections arc proposed, I)ut they^ do not 
cross the big river The three proposals to join ii]) 
with the Burma Railways have already been men- 
tioned The total expenditure on Civil Buddings 
and Roads m 1906-07 was Rs 75 7 lakhs The net 
revenue of the municipalities is put down at Rs 14 2 
lakhs, the expenditure Rs 13 8 lakhs, of which about 
half was spent on Sanitary Works which arc badly 
wanted, that of the whole Province being respectively 
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Rs 443 2 I ikhs and Rs 256 8 I ikhs The staple 
products arc jute Od-steds Rice Sugar, Tea and 
Tobacco Tlic arci for cuUiv iting this is capable of 
almost indefimtc expansion throughout \ssani The 
average consumption j)cr head of salt was 6 6 lbs 

Tlu receipts from Laud Rci^Juut were (ni lakhs) 193 5, 
(he cxpoiKhturt 345 Lxetse brought m 632 and 
lucouu lax 10 o On Citil IlorAs 757 were sjient 
The village-monev lenders charge from 18 to 37^ per 
cent , wJicreas the Co-ojjeratne Societies grant loans at 
from 9 to 18 J and allow 6j per cent on dcjiosits 

H\ n^KVHAI) 

Hvdtnbid is i Native Slate <is large is Itah 
having an irti of 82,698 squire miles m which tluri 
arc 78 lovns 200,110 v ill iges and 11,141 142 inhihi- 
tants, mostly Mahommedans This is tlie premier 
Mahommedau State m India and its ruler is called the 
Ni/am It is bounded on the west by tlie Bombav 
Presidenev, from which it is divided by the Kistna 
nver It is traversed from v cst to cast In the 
Godaven nver vhich also runs along the grcitcr part 
of its Eastern houndart and the tributaries of winch 
water the northern portion The capital Hxdcribad 
and its suburbs contain 448 466 inhabitant^ Tlu 
gross revenue of the State is Rs 375 lakhs The 
bingareni collieries art in this state and the output 
therefrom is approaching 500 000 tons other mmeralb 
and gems to tlu value of Rs 80 lakhs arc alM) pro 
duetd Kiceisgrovn on the jdains but the main 
<ro})s ire cotton on the blick muI mai/e and millet 
oil-sccds sugarcane and wheat 

Kashmik 

Kashmir — \rca 80,900 scpiirc miles containing 
2 towns 8949 Mlhges ind 2,905578 mhahnants 
mobtlv Mahommedins The capital is Srinagar with 
122,618 inh ibit lilts md tlie Stale comjinses ) immu 
Kashmir, 1 adakh Gdgit and Baltistan It is ruled 
by i Maharaja (with a British Resident) and 
the revenue amounts to Rs 86 3 lakhs ^^63 253 
maumis of salt were consumed The mam \ diet of 
Kashmir IS an extensive plain iboiil 5 200 feet above 
sci-lcvcl the alluvial tract m its centie lacing mter- 
scctcd bv the Jhelum and its inbutancs Several 
rulvvav hues are being considered, which it is projioscd 
to work bv electricity cic — between Jammu and 
Srinagar ind then I'm Murafarabad to join the North- 
Western Railwa\ between Madura and Saraikala 

M VDKAS PkI blDENCV 

Madras Presidenev — Has an area of 141,725 square 
miles, containing 234 towns, 54,610 villages and 
38,209,436 inhabitants mostlv Hindus, of whom 
about 4>5 millions arc urban Ihe hirtli rate in 1906 
was 30 9 the death rate 27 4 Tlicrc ire of Co-opeia- 
tivc Societies urban 22 vvilli 3 576 members, rural 41 
with 2,863 members The capital, Madras conUams 
509,346 inhabitants, with a death rate of 46 9 Other 
important towns arc I^Iadura 105,984, 1 ncbinojioly^ 
104,721, Salem and Calicut The Province stretches 
along the whole eastern coast of India from Onssa 
to Cape Comorin, and right a^lross tlic soutliern half of 
the peninsula to the western coast of Malabar The 
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comp'll cl V low (so tilled) lubltrn Gli.its lit illo 
gethcr in Madns and aic pierced bv the throe rnir^^ 
Godaxen Kistni andCainm, whitli all rise m th< 
\Vc«^tern Ghats and run in a south^e istcrh diriction 
into the Bay of Bengal besides these there are si\ 
smallci nxers debouching on the saint coast Both 
coasts arc characterised i)V black wattr^ which run 
parallel to them and afford sheltered eomrnuuK i- 
tion bv xxatcr in long stretches Ihe Western Gluts 
nsc abruptly from the toast U i distintt of |o 
to 50 miles, ind on the cast of thorn the ground 
falls to the great central ind ticx ilcd plateau whuli 
also slopes down to the n.istern f»hats the tom- 
paralixeU lower 1 ingc (»f hills u i greittr distaiut 
from the coast line which has been puslud out b\ 
the deltas of the big nxers Ihe products of tlu 
land are rue unehoni coffee cotton uul otlur 
hbres, indigo millet and other food gruns 01! 
seeds spices tobatco and lea there are not mun 
Urge factories ind no good ports exon Madras bung 
an open roadstead artilicialh formed into an Inrbour 
at enormous expense There arc 65 salt factories 
of xxhich 22 arc under Gox ernment management i lu 
ax erage consumption per head was iS 7 lbs mchuhng 
Mysore, Coorg and the Native States except i rai an- 
core and Cochin The Prox incc is well supplied w ith 
tailxxays, especially along the east coast, wlicre tlu 
lines are taken oxer all the nxers, but the gauges arc 
inextricably mixed There arc great gaps m tlie hue 
on the west coast, some of xxhich it is proposed to dost 
and the connection w ilb Ceylon w ill he made before 
long The r always are the Bengai-Nagpur the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta, and the South Indian 
^here were 26 estates under the Court of Wards it the 
end ( { ]une 1907, with a total gross income of oxer 
^0 lal hs, and a balance to the good of 6 3 lakhs 
Mumcipahties — The income of the Madras Cor- 
, oration in 1906-07 was Ks 216 lakhs the taxation 
jer capita amotinled to Rs 2-9^1 there irc no octroi 
duties but a principal tax of 10 per cent on tlic annual 
value of buildings and land, besides a six per cent 
water tax and a i| per cent lighting tax also 
professions and trades, x eludes and animals are 
all taxed ^The expenditure w as Rs 19 S lakhs, chiefly 
on drainage a tiltered water supply scheme to cost 
2 zi lakhs is also m hand The municipal debt 
amounts to Rs 68 4 lakhs and the sinking fund to 
Rs 20 6 lakhs In the interior there are 60 mimicip il 
councils the percentage of the population entitled 
to vote being 2 i , there are no octroi duties anywhere 
and the incidence of taxation is nearly Rs i 3^? pei 
capita of the municipal population The expendi- 
ture XV as Rs 39 3 lakhs, of w hich Rs 8 7 lakhs were 
on water and drainage, buildings and roads, the out- 
standing debts being Rs 2 4 lakhs There are 23 
district boards and 82 taluk boards and 382 village 
unions Their income xvas Rs 130 6 lakhs, their 
expenditure Rs 114 i lakhs, of xxhich Rs 52 i lakhs 
were on public works , the incidence of taxation xvas 
3rt yp p^i capita and a railway belonging to the 
Tan] ore District Board brought in a net profit of 
5 6 per cent The sanitation of the Province is x^ery 
backward and works Mo cost 30 lakhs will hax^e 
to be undertaken 


ilu ordinirt rextnur fd thf Port ! rmt vu 
Rs ()f) lalhs and the (XjMnditurc Rs 54 laUi*. of 
which Rs j 6 lakhs V as on capital ucount ijc>i(h> 
Rs u u 1 ikhs on this acccuint Rs xyh 5 lalhs have 
been spent ind Ks 5=55! if hs in to be spent for ntx 
works and xtl the ifiairs of the I nist are m such i 
fiourishing condition tint there is little nsl of cnlnmed 
harboureiues m spite of the enormous past, pr^^erU ami 
future exjunditure «S9o steamer-, of 1,831 561 tons ami 
976s iih rsof 73 5^)8 tons ente red theh irhour in u/ij oS 
ihe (lumber of ( ornmerec consists of 3 honorarx 
uul 36 ordmarx members \ jiropos d for e xpanding 
the \ orl mg eouxeiuenrc^ f>f tlu Port is undr 
consideration Ihe rut rex emu of thr x lude FVov- 
ince m the prexunis xcir v is Rs x 2595 hlhs and 
the exjiuulUun Rs 553 3 hi hs 

1 he recu])ts from i and RCi enut v ere (in 1 ikhs) ^^47 o 
the expenditure 1142 / aruxe brought in 2x61 and 

I vcomi / ax 27 \ On ( u r/ H or/x i j o v ere spent 
1 he X dhgc monex le ndept e barge from i) to 15 ])tr re nt 
the eo operatixc soeieties 9, and thex allow 7 per cent 
on deposits 

M XUKAS ^TXTl s 

M iciras St ites — \n i 9 e/u) square mde> 17 tox ns 
4 997 \ iliage^ uu! 4 18S 086 mhabitants nu»>tlx Hmdu'^ 
of whom onlx 2C)2 000 art urban Ibex arc Traxan- 
corc on the south vest toast ( oclun jUst north of u 
Pudda Kottai 1 sm dl inland trut in the south east, 
Hingauapalli in the north and ^ uidur aKo m the 
north to the vest of the list both of them being xerx 
smill In the X e ir ended Vugust 15 iC)o6 thercxeuut 
of the I raiamorc 8/n/cxxas Rs ho o lakhs the txpcmh 
tare Rs 1041 lakhs of v Inch Rs 21 5 lakhs v ere 
on public works The total external trade amounted 
to Rs 252 6 laklis of which cxjiorts formed 63 j)cr cent 
this showed an increase of more tlian 97 per cent oxer 
the preceding xcar In Cochin State, during thesime 
period, the receipts amounted to Rs 33 4 laklis the 
expenditure to Rs 339 lakhs, of xxhich Ks 30 lakhs 
were on public works meliuling a forest tramwax of 
which 26] miles were open for traflic For the xeir 
ended June 30, 1907, the rexenueof tlie Pudda Kottai 
State was Rs 167 lakhs, ami the expenditure Rs 2 2 
lakhs 

Mxsour Statc 

Mysetre State — Is 29 444 square miles m area, \xith 
128 loxxns, 16,884 xillagcs and 5,539390 inhabit- 
ants, of w horn 722 000 are urban 1 he tow n of Banga- 
lore has is59,o 46, and Mxsore getting on for 100,000 
inhabitants It is under the direct superxision of the 
Viceroy and has an ** mfenor’' Resident The rexenue 
of tliebiate m 1906-07 was Rs 221 6 lakhs its expendi- 
ture Rs 202 3 lakhs 1 he aggregate expenditure on 
Public Works was Rs 47 i lakhs, ot xxhich Rs 5 9 lakhs 
was on the Cauvery^ power scheme The total capital 
inx^ested m the scheme up to June 30, 1907, wa^ 
Rs 55 0 lakhs and the net rexenue realised in 1906 07 
xvas Rs 17 7 lakhs There are 401 miles of the metre 
gauge and 10 miles of broad gauge railways m the 
State, xxorked by the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway Gold to the amount of Rs 3345 lakhs was 
obtained from the Kolar Gold field m 1906, this being 
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the first year m which the increase of gold production 
from this field received a check Manganese was also 
worked to an increasing extent A ridge 3,000 feet 
high divides the State into two nearly equal parts, 
with spurs enclosing the tributaries of the Kistna on 
the north, and the Cauvery on the south The hill 
country on the west called the Malnad is mostly 
covered by forest lands , the Maidan or plain country 
east of this is very fertile and grows areca and cocoanut 
palms, cinchona coffee, cotton, millets, sugarcane, 
nee and tea 

North-West Frontier Province 

North-West Frontier Province — Area 16,466 square 
miles, 20 cities, 3,348 villages and 2,125,480 inhabit- 
ants, mostly Mahommedans, of whom 270,000 are ur- 
ban, the birth rate m 1906 was 3 86, the death rate 
33 7 Its chief city, Peshawar, has 95,147 inhabitants 
It consists of part of the Hazara, the Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu, and Dehra Ismail Khan districts, and the 
Chief Commissioner has political charge of Kurram, 
Malakand (Dir, Swat and Chitral), Khaibar, Tochi, 
Goral and Shirani There is not much cultivation in 
the Province, the Indus river divides it from those 
on its eastern and southern boundaries, and it is 
watered by the Cabul nver, a tributary of the same 
There were 8 estates under the Court of Wards and 
their assets (over 3 lakhs) more than covered the 1 
liabilities There are 10 municipalities with an 
income of Rs 53 lakhs, chiefly derived from octroi, 
and an expenditure of Rs 54 lakhs, chiefly spent 
on ' ' Public Health, Convenience and Safety ' * 
There are also 5 districts with 216 members, of 
whom 49 are officials and 26 European The net 
revenue of the Province was Rs 37 2 lakhs and the 
expenditure Rs 73*0 lakhs The consumption of salt 
was maunds 155 034 

Punjab 'Province 

Pun]ab Province — Has an area of 97,209 square 
miles, 171 towns, 32,663 \illages, and a population of 
20,330,339, of whom 18 millions are rural, and more 
than half are Mahommedans The birth rate in 1906 
was 43 7, the death rate 37 o The chief city, Lahore, 
has 202,964, with a death rate of 38 99 Delhi 208,575, 
with a death rate of 6308, Amritsar 164,429, with a 
death rate of 49 42 and Multan less than 100,000 
inhabitants The income tax in Lahore amounts to 4a 
per capita and m Delhi iia Rainfall being scant and 
big rivers plentiful, irrigation is earned on on a large 
scale and enormous crops are raised of barley, cotton 
(including the North-West Provinces, 1,469,000 acres 
were planted and yielded 370,000 bales of 392 lbs), 
maize, millet, oilseeds, pulse, sugar and wheat (the 
area under this was 7,366,500 acres yielding 2,618,900 
tons) These with rock salt, form the principal exports 
The salt mines are the Mayo, Warcha, Kalabagh, 
Kohat and Mandi mines, and the Sultanpur brine 
springs The land gets its name from Panch-ab, or 
five n\ers, that is the Jhelum Chenab, Ravi, Beas and 
Sutle] — but the Jumna or Ganges forms its eastern 
boundary and the Indus its western There were 45 
estates under the Court of Wards with a total gross 
income of 14 lakhs 
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Municipalities —In 1906-07 there were 138 muni- 
cipalities, but some of these are so small that they will 
probably be abolished Their receipts w ere Rs 58 7 
lakhs Their expenditure Rs 57 i lakhs, the out- 
standing loans amounted to Rs 52 3 lakhs, and the 
average incidence of taxation per capita is Rs i-i2« 
Octroi in 134 towns brought m Rs 32 5 lakhs There 
were 29 District and 20 Loral Boards the year’s 
income of the District Boards was Rs 42 4 lakhs, the 
expenuiture Rs 38 9 lakhs, of which Rs 16 7 lakhs 
was spent on roads and other public works The 
net revenue of the Province was Rs 429 1 
lakhs and the expenditure Rs 295 4 lakhs, of which 
Rs 65 4 lakhs were on Civil and Military work 
The whole Province is served by the North- 
Western Railway system and by lines worked by 
it There were 216 44 miles of lines under construc- 
tion, or sanctioned for construction, on 31 March 1908, 
and many projects for others 
The area irrigated by Government canals m 1906-07, 
was over 6 million acres, an increase of over ‘^o per 
cent in six years The assessed re\enue averaged 
13 62 per cent on a capital outlay of Rs 1,218 i 
lakhs the lowest being 521 per cent on the Indus 
Inundation Canals, the highest 27 05 per cent 
on the Sidnai Canal Rs 224 9 lakhs were spent 
on Capital Account during the year, of which 
Rs 65 3 lakhs were spent on the Upper Chenab the 
Upper Jhelum, and the Lower Ban Doab Canals 
which are still under construction 
Including Imperial, Provincial and Local, the ex- 
penditure on Civil Works was Rs 70 9 lakhs, of which 
Rs 4 00 lakhs were on feeder roads The Ludhiana 
water works which have been sanctioned, are esti- 
mated to cost Rs 43 lakhs, and drainage schemes 
are in progress at Delhi, Multan and Rawalpindi 
More than one-third of the whole Indian production 
of Beer is brewed in this Province The output 
of the Murree Brewery alone being one million 
gallons The beer brewed in India fetches from 
12 to 16 as per gallon 

There are 182 Factories employing 26,875 hands 
Co-operative Credit Sociehes — The village money 
lenders charge 18 to 24 per cent , the Socicities 9 to 9^, 
and pay 5 per cent on members’ deposits There were 
3 urban and 174 rural societies with 279 and 17,254 
members and incomes ot about Rs 900 and Rs 3 0 lakhs 
respectively , besides two gram banks The Excise 
Revenues amounted to Rs 40 o lakhs, of which Rs 27 5 
lakhs were due to beer and other liquors The trade in 
cocaine is undei regulation Malwaopium pays Rs 4 
and that from Kashmir and the Hill States Rs 2 per 
seei In Land Revenue according to the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts for 1906-07, the receipts were 
Rs 358 9 lakhs, and the expenditure Rs 46 i lakhs 
The Income Tax realised 13 7 lakhs and its incidence 
amounted to 11a in Delhi and 4^ m Lahore The 
birth rate of the Piovmce was 43 7 and the death rate 
37 per mille 2,533 089 maunds of salt were consumed 

Punjab States 

Punjab States— Area 36 , 5 J 2 square miles, with 57 
towns, 10,997 villages and 4,424 398 inhabitants, of 
whom nearly 4 millions are rural 
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There were 170 estates under the Court of Wards at 
the end of September 1906, the gross leceipts of uhich 
amounted (in lakhs) to loS^, and their total debts pre- 
vious and subsequent to assumption of charge 
amounted to 424 2, of which 190 6 had been repaid, 
and 140 8 replaced by more favourable loans 

Mumupalities exist in 89 towns their income 
was Rs 89 3 lakhs, their expenditure Rs 74 8 lakhs 
The incidence of taxation was Rs i 8 a per capita 
of the municipal population, and 2 3 per cent 
of the whole population were eligible to vote 
Of District Boards there are 48, with 956 members , 
their income was Rs 72 i lakhs, their expenditure 
Rs 70 6 lakhs, of which Rs 33 9 lakhs were on 
public works Sanitary matters have every atten- 
tion and big schemes of drainage and sewerage 
are in progress at \gra, Cawnpore, and Lucknow 
The net revenue of the whole province was (in 
lakhs of rupees) 977 3, and its expenditure 537 o 
of which 87 7 were on civil works The receipts 
md expendituie of 170 estates, under the Court of 
Wards, amounted to about Rs 108 8 lakhs The in- 
cidence of the income tax per capita was 3ri 6 p in Ben- 
ares and Lucknow 

Agriculture — The crop area of the autumn harvest 
was 24 million acres and that of the spring harvest 20 
million, the principal crops being, in thousands of acres, 
barley, 991 , cotton i>489, yielding 638,000 bales , 
gram, 1,545 , millets, 826 , rice, 2,826 , sugar, i 387, 
Yielding 1,264,000 tons , tea, 8, yielding 2,290,200 lbs , 
and wheat 1,714, yielding 2,164,500 tons 4,969,672 
maunds of salt were consumed The Agricultural 
Department distribute advice, implements and seeds, 
which are all appreciated The village moneylenders 
charge from 12 to 374 per rent on good security, the 
Co-operative Credit Societies 124 per cent and they 
P^^ cent on members' deposits There are 270 
of these societies with 44,470 members the receipts 
w ere Rs 13 7 lakhs, the disbursements Rs 13 3 lakhs 

Raihvays are so numerous that there is not 
much scope for new lines, the only one of any im- 
portance that IS proposed is between Cawnpore and 
Allahabad on the left bank of the Ganges, wath 
branches through Rai Bareli to Fy^abad 

Irrigation — ^2,588,457 acres were served by the 14,000 
miles of irrigation channels The revenue of all canals 
amounted to Rs 125 9 lakhs and the expenditure 
Rs 92 9 lakhs Productive works costing Rs 1,194 3 
lakhs yield a net profit of Rs 56 7 lakhs , the capital 
outlay in the year on all canals being nearly Rs 40 o 
lakhs Three protective works, the Betwa, Dassan 
and Ken, have cost Rs 104 6 lakhs, and the total 
deficit (the additions to which are being rapidly 
reduced) was Rs 41 4 lakhs On Civil buildings and 
roads, Rs 97 5 lakhs w ere spent by the Imperial, Pro- 
\mcial and Local authorities , the most important work 


being a new bridge over the Jumna at Agra, estimated 
to cost Rs 19 o lakhs 

The cotton mills produced about 5 per cent of the 
yarn and also of the woven goods 

The receipts from Land Revenue were (in lakhs) 
616 5, the expenditure 84 4 Excise brought in 92 i 
and Income Tax2r ^ On Civil 97 5 w^ere spent 

The village moneylender charges from 12 to 18 per 
cent in Oudh and Meerut and 37] in other parts of the 
province, while the Co-operative Society lend money 
at 124 , and allow 6J on deposits 

United Provinces States 

United Provinces States — Area 5,079 square miles, 
with 6 towns, 3,576 villages and 802,097 inhabitants, 
of whom 700,000 are rural Ramptii State has an 
area of 893 square miles with a population of 533,212, 
mostly Mahommedans Sanitation and lighting are 
being attended to and the closing balance in fa\our of 
the State amounted to Rs 24 lakhs, its revenue 
approximating Rs 32 7 lakhs 

Tehri State 

Tehri State contains some valuable forests and is also 
attending to its public works, its closing balance to 
the good being Rs 15 9 lakhs 

French Territories 

French Territories — Chandernagore on the Huglili 
in Bengal is three square miles in area and has a popu- 
lation of 26,831 Kankali on the east or Coromandel 
Coast of Madras in the Cauvery delta, has 25,000 inhab- 
itants Make on the west or Malabar Coast of 
Madras has a harbour, an area of 1,445 square miles, 
with 10,377 inhabitants Pondicheiry, the seat of 
Government, lies north of Kankal in the South Arcot 
division of the Madras Presidency, has an area of 113 
square miles and a population of 156 094 

Portuguese Territory 

Portuguese Territory — Daman, between Bombay and 
Surat, at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay , Diu, an 
island on the extreme southern point of the Kathiawar 
peninsula, and Goa the seat of Government This is 
a territory 60 miles by 40 miles, containing 10,625 
square miles, one town, the capital Margao, 407 villages, 
and 475,513 inhabitants The harbour in Marmagao 
Bay is a good one and is served by the West of India 
Portuguese (metre gauge) Railway, running through 
the territory and 51 10 miles long, guaranteed by the 
Portuguese Government It was opened in 1888, 
and has been worked by the Southern Mahratta 
Railway since 1902 The shipping and port charges 
conform with those m force under the Bombay Port 
Trust, and cannot exceed them without the mutual 
consent of the two Governments 
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mlo modern Hinduism (750-1000 AD), the shackles 
of caste were reimposed with an iron Mgour, the 
Brahmans more scrupulously a\o dec! contact ^vlth 
Idood or morbid matter/' the expiation enjoined in 
the Shastras became more and more rigid till di'^sec- 
tion fell into disuse The Br\hmins withdrew from 
the profession and it was taken up bv another caste, 
the Vaidyas, or offspiing of a Brahman father and a 
Vasiya mother 

It is not, therefore, to be w^ondcred at that the com- 
mentators and imitators of the fathers of Hindu med- 
icine and surgery, being ignorant of anatomy, made 
many errors, and had to blindly follow their authoi- 
ities without understanding the nature of the malady 
Another great ‘=et-back was the abolition of public 
hospitals on the downfall of Buadhism 


The Fast India Compan\’s ships trading with India 
almost alv ays brought with them qualified medical 
men lor the medical charge of the nassengers, troops 
and crc'vs Many of these medical men accepted 
* ‘ billets ' ' on shore, and m this w ay a regular med- 
ical service grew up 

As a national consequence, some kind of hospital 
for the treatment of the sick had to be proMded, and 
in the very early daj^s it is probable that tempoiar} 
houses for hospital'^ weie proyided The hrst hospital 
of which we have any record was established in 1707 
in Calcutta for the use of the Company's soldiers and 
sailors who too often fell a \ictim to the unhealthy 
conditions of hfe in Bengal in those days 

This hospital wxas a large building, 175 feet long 
and 60 feet broad It was built in what is now called 
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During the succeeding centuries the art of medicine 
fell largel\ mlo the hands of Mahonimedan practitioners, 
who attended the ruling cla*^scs and the kai^traj of the 
Hindu became the practitioner of the \illages, whose 
knowledge consisted (according to Hunter), of jumble 
fragments of Sanskrit texts, a formidable pharmaco- 
peia, supplemented by spells, fasts, and quacker3^ 
This state of things remained till 1822 when the first 
steps Were taken b\ Go\ eminent to establish an institu- 
1 on for the instruction of Indian students in the mod- 
ern medical ‘Science To this wc shall rc\ert bclo\ 

Wo come now to the ad\ent of the India Com- 
innv and to the mcdic'*! arrangements made by the 
Compain Urbt for the cure of its own scr\ants ''nd 
‘^coudh, for the public benefit 


Gars tin’s Place, on the ‘^ite now occupied bv the De- 
partment of Commerce Office Close by was the old 
dome-shaped maga 7 ine and the ccmctcr^^ which 
formed the western part of the compound of St John s 
Church, Calcutta 

The hospital was built \s the result of frequent rep- 
resentations from the medical officer^ as to Us need 
The Company only subscribed Rs 2,000 towards this 
\erv neccssar\ v ork and left the rest to be collected 
bv public subscription 

Captain Alexander Hamilton the sailor, v ho pub- 
lished an account of his tra\ els m the East m tv o 
\olumcs, m 1744, mentions this old hosjutal ind gi\cs 
a graphic account of the moi\aht\ m Calcutta m tho^^c 
da\b He wrote ''One \car I v as there and there 
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\\ere reckoned in August about 1,200 English, some 
military, some servants of the Company, some private 
merchants residing m the town, and some seamen 
belonging to shipping la5nng at the town, and before 
the beginning of January there were 460 burials 
registered m the clerk’s book of mortality ” 

This appalling death-rate (of about 380 per mille) 
may be contrasted with the 12 to 16 per mille death- 
rate foi British soldiers m India at the commence- 
ment of the 19th century 

It IS no wonder therefore, that Captain Hamilton 
commented upon the con\emence of having the 
hospital so near to the burial ground 
Up to 1710 soldiers still lodged m the town, but 
in that year the hospital compound was walled in, 
and barracks built for the soldiers 

The regulations of this hospital are recorded in the 
consultations of 20th August 1713, and they are signed 
bv the famous Dr William Hamilton of whom more 
hereafter 

This old hospital was put into decent repair in 1730, 
and m 1736 an upper storey was built for the residence 
of the doctor in charge, and a dispensary or ^ * shop 
for medicines ” 

These are recorded to have eost Rs 4,000 
In 1752 we find the doctors applying for beds for 
this hospital, and tiNaposIes or wooden beds (*' char- 
poys *’) were provided In 1760, Members of Council 
w^ere directed to take it m turns to visit the hospitil 
every week, and the proceedings record much bicker- 
ing between the medical men m charge and the Council 
on the cost of the xipkeep of the hospital , but by that 
time the old one had been destroyed in the capture 
of the city bv Siraj-ud-Daula m 1756 
The second hospital seems to have been a tem- 
porary one established inside the old Fort, alter the 
recovery of Calcutta, and the statistics of its working 
»n 1857 give a vivid idea of the diseases of those days 
‘ Between February 8th and August 8th of that year, 
1,140 patients recovered , of those 54 were from scurvy 
302 bilious fever, and 56 bilious colic 52 men buried, 
Between 7th August and 7th November 717 fresh 
patients were taken m of those 147 were m putrid 
fevers, and 155 m putrid fluxes , and loi were buried ' ’ 
The management of these early hospitals must be 
considered to be extravagant and often careless The 
medical officers complained that they could not diet 
the sick at the rate of 6 rupees a month per head, and 
the Council granted an additional allowance of Rs 2 
\s manj^ of the patients were European soldiers and 
sailors, this cannot be considered extravagant even 
m the cheap days of old Even nov 6 or 8 rupees i 
month would be amply suflicient to diet Indian 
patients 

More and more use appears to have been made of 
the hospital and by 1762 there weie many complaints 
as to the overcrowding and want of accommodation 
The Council, therefore as a temporary measure, agreed 
to build a hospiti], near Surman^s Gardens,'’ that 
is in Kidclerpore — '‘with fell trees and covered with 
straw under the direction of Captain Green, upon the 
same construction with those he built at Ghy ratty, 
which are found to be extremely good and w'’holesome 
lodgings ’ ’ 


It IS not quite clear from the recoids that this tem- 
porary hospital was ever occupied , most probably it 
was, but it was admittedly a temporary' measure It 
was at first intended to build a new hospital and to 
close the burial ground, which is \ery detrimental 
to the health of the inhabitants ’’ The old Fort had 
by this time been converted into the Customs House * 
Before we go on to describe the foundation of the 
Calcutta General Hospital, we may say something of 
the othci medical institution of the early days 
Small-pox m those davs was, of all diseases, the 
one to be dreaded m all countries and especnlly’^ 
m India Inocula^^ion against smali-pox has prevailed 
from time immemorial m India, iind appears to 
have been introduced among the European popula- 
tion of India about the year 1785 In 1785 an 
Inoculation Hospital was opened at Dum-Dum, 
and a considerable number oi soldiers and soldiers’ 
children were inoculated 

However, Jenner’s great discovery of vaccination 
received prompt recognition m India, where the dread 
of small-pox was great and the dangers of inoculation 
recognised So within 15 years of the establishment 
of the Inoculation Hospital the pmctice was super- 
seded by Vaccination 

In December 1802 the C alculta Gazette contained the 
announcement that the Governor-General m Council 
thanks Dr James Anderson, Dr John Fleming, Dr 
Russell, Di Hare and Dr Shoolbred, ' ' for their suc- 
cessful introduction of vaccination into Calcutta, and 
on 3rd February 1803 the same Gazette announces that 
' ‘ vaccination w ill be performed free at the Native 
Hospital m Dharamtolla, on Tuesday and Friday 
mornings Dr Russell was made the first Superin- 
tendent of Vaccination ” 

The great necessity for, and the great value of, 
vaccination in a community like that of Calcutta a 
hundred years ago is emphasised b}^ the prompt re- 
cognition of the value of Jenner’s work, and the people 
of Calcutta subscribed the large sum of ^^4,000 ster- 
ling for a testimonial to Jenner Vaccination had pre- 
xiously been introduced into Madras, and it is to that 
Presidency that India is indebted for the introduction 
of this measure, \ hich has done more for the public 
health m India than any othei single scheme e\er 
introduced by +he Sanitary Department 

In October 1792 the Calmlia Gazeiiv announced 
that it was intended to open a hosnital tor the benefit 
of natives other than the military hospitals tor sepoys 
It seems to have been opened in September 1794 and 
IS the hospital abo\ e referred to m Dharamtolla 
We must now return to the history of the founda- 
tion of the Calcutta General Hospital which still flourish- 
ed m Calcutta, and the last of the old buildings only 
disappeared during the year 1908 the new buildings 
have been under construction one by' one for the past 
ten 5'ears < 

Until the publication of an article by the late Major 
D M Moir, I Ai s , when acting as Surgeon Supenn 
tendent in 1902 (see Indian Medic il Gazette, January 
1902), much confusion had surrounded the early histoiy 
of this great hospital 


* See also Bengal Past and Pi eunt, \oI j, p 150 
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ruscd and again derided lint \slult tlu ‘^tnict was 
primarily a Miht iry one, its numhcis niiglit bt 'Mint 
to TimI emi>lo3,'' and (Ins arrangement v hu h vorls 
well ind ha> stood tlic test of time is still in font 
Tlu Military portion of the scr\,ee might will hi 
put in charge of the Bntish troops in Iiuin Tins 
would jmpro\e the Mihl\rv side, ind v ould rehc\f 
the Home Medic d Dt])attment {Riu al \rm\ Akdicil 
Corps) In 1H5S iftir the sujiprtssam ot the inuliin 
the fate of dl the str\uts of tlu hidian Ooeirnnunt 
was for some tane doubtful From 18O0 to 18(15 no 
cand dates v on idin»tted to tlu Iiuh in MtdiCid 
Scr\iCe and the question v is eMii stnoush eon- 
sidered of imalgunUmg it wdli the Honii Medird 
Departnunt FortunileiN this imjiractieahle sclume 


Commands hut in liable to s(r\ice an>vhfre m the 
Indi m Lmpirt 

Jh( mode of admission to the sere ire is In com 
pditivi e\iminition» held lu I ondon and open (0 all 
niturd horn subjects of His MajesU 

In e irh di\s in# a vere appoinkd in I ondon to 1 
ship or to I Prtsuhne), aid sine# 1795 a kg d diploma 
to ])rietiCi has hem insisted on Keguhtmns for 
almission vtr( duh published, tir‘>t in 1^22, and c\er 
s.rut Competitni CNammations vert first held in 
iiS55 the first iMimnilion luing on Sth Jamnr\ of 
tint \t ir, hut tlu old s\stem of nomination vas not 
Imaih gi^tn up till 1858 The service has ever been 
i jHqniliroiu ami t\#near]\ in tlu iSth rentur\,com 
plaints v<re m ide tint nun vere ajipomted localh 
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fell through, and the decision was announced the 
issue of a Roj^al AYarrant, dated 7th November 1864 
The next epoch of importance m the history of the 
service came m 1895 when the three Presidential 
Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bomba} were amal- 
gamated into the Indian Army The offirers of the 
Indian -Vrmy v ere put into one Lst .n the Indian Staff 
Corps, which at the time of the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar of ist January 1905, was changed to Indian 
\rmy In this reorganisation the Indian Med.cai 
Service shared and the last admissions to the separate 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay services took place on 
29th July, 1896 Since then medical officers on admis- 
sion to the servnee are posted to one or 0 thereof the 


by the Compain to the detriment of the men selected 
bv the Court of Director^ it home 
Tlie question of the riink of officers m tlie service has 
been practiralh settled for the past 60 v ears and more, 
ind it has nev or been tlie acute question it became some 
years ago m the sister ^tedical Scrv ice at home Titles of 
Officers and Heads of the Department hav e changed from 
time to time, but the relative rank was laid down spa<*i- 
ficallv m the Last India Register of 1S43 as follows 


Physicnn Genenl J 

Surgeon Gcnenl [•Rinkc.dwith 

Insoecior General of UospUaK } 

Supcrjutending Surgeon 

Senior Surgeons 

Surgeons 

Asst Surgeons 


Brig idler Otner-vl 

Lt CotoneU 
Mnjor« 

Cnpiim 
I itutcmnts 
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In the Bengal and Agra Gazetteer of 1841, this is 
given as follows — 


Members of the Medical Board 
Superintending burgeon*- 
Surgeons 
Asst Surgeons 

Veterinary Surgeons [after 20 years s rvict) 
Veterinary burgeons (after 10 years sersice) 
Veterinary do (during first 10 years) 


as Colonel 
,, Lt Colonels 
,, Captains 
,, Lieutenants 
, Captains 
,, Lieutenants 
,, Cornets 


Up till the year 1880 the Administrative Medical 
Officers discharged both Civil and Military duties and 
they had to inspect all hospitals, Civil and Military, 
within their respective circles In 1880, the service was 
recognised, all the Civil Aledical Administration was 
placed under the contiol of an officer of the rank of 
Surgeon-General, his title being Burgeon-General with 
the Government of India and Sanitary Commissioner, 
the Hrst officer to hold this appointment being J M 
Cunningham, who was selected, and by this promotion 
passed over seven other senior officers The next 
^ grade was that of Deputv Surgeon-General, and their 
number was reduced from 13 to 9, viz , four for the 
Provinces of Bengal, N -W Provinces, Punjab and the 
Central Provinces, and four Military for the Presidency, 
Lahore, Saugor and Nerbudda Military Districts and 
for the Punjab Frontier Force, and one a combined 
Civil and Alilitary appointment for Assam 1 he four 
^Military Deputy Surgeon-Generals weie placed under 
the P MO, His ]Majesty*s Forces in India, an 
appointment open to the Indian Service, but usually 
held by an officer of the Home Service In 18R5, the 
title of the Civil Deputy Surgeon-General was changed 
to Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 

It is next to impossible to follow the numerous 
changes in the Militarv Department, but these officers 
are now entitled Principal Medical Officers of the 
Brigades, Commands, Army Corps or DiMSions in 
iccordance with the various changes of the Military 
Commands 

Up till 1873, officers entering the service were com- 
missioned as \ssistant-Surgeons In 1880, Surgeons 
were given the rank of Captain on passing out of 
Netley 1 he compound titles, Surgeon-Captain, etc , 
up to the most cumbrous Brigade-Suigeon Lieutenant- 
Colonel, were introduced in 1891, but at last the 
present titles, wffiich are hkelv to remain, were intro- 
duced (liter the agitation in the Home Service) in 
the Royal Warrant of 26th August 1898 Purely 
Military titles are now held by all Indian Medical 
SerMce Offices from Lieuttnants to Colonels, and 
custom has sanctioned and accepted them 

Officers of this ser\ice serve Go\ernment in man}’^ 
capacities, in medical charge of regiments of the 
Indian Army and as Principal Medical Officers of 
“ Brig ides ” '‘Corps,*’ or “Commands” as the3^ 


are called according to the often varying fancies of 
Alilitary organisation On the Civil side of the service 
the majont}^ form the Civil Surgeons of Districts, and 
this body of CimI Surgeons ire the backbone of the 
service, and from among them are recruited the 
selected men who hold the teaching appointments in 
the various medical schools and colleges all over India 
The Jail Departments of India are also in the hands 
of I MS Officers, to whom is due the great cfficicncv 
of the Jail Departments Civil Surgeons are Super- 
intendents of the District Jails, and the large Central 
Jails are in the executive medical charge of I MS 
Officers who have joined the Jail Department It 
has been found impossible to keep a dual control in 
jails the duties of the medical officer are so man}^ and 
so important that there is little left for a non-Mcdical 
Superintendent to do, and e\en that little is subject 
to the approval of the medical officer at many points 
The Government of India, therefore, wisely put the 
whole executive as well as medical charge of the jails 
of India into the hands of a Medical Superintendent, 
and the great success of their management has amply 
justified the wisdom of the Go\ernment of India In 
olden days Indian Aledical Service Officers did many 
other non-medical work It was Dr (afterwards Sir 
William) 0’ShdUghness3 -Brooke, who started electric 
telegraphy in India it was Dr Paton to whom Indi i 
w^as indebted for the splendidly organised Post Office 
system The Assay Department of the Mint lias 
ahvays been managed by medical officers and until 
recently the Opium Department has been in similar 
charge Ihe fact being that no other body of men had 
the education and general knowledge, especially of 
scientific subjects, needed for such work Of recent 
3^eais, owing to the natural growth of special professions, 
these departments are gradually passing into the hands 
of properly trained men, and the Alint alone of the 
Minor Scientific Departments is alone dependent for 
its assa3s on specially qualified expert medical men 
On the other hand, the resolutions passed at the first 
Indian Medical Congress held in Calcutta (December 
1894), followed 18 months later in the hot weather of 
i8gb b3^ plague, forced the hands of Government and 
showed the vital necessity for research work and for 
Research Laboratories Now, besides the Central 
Research Laborator3^ at Kasauli, there are Pasteur 
Institutes at Kasauli and Coonoor, and quite recently 
one has been started in Burma Every province too has 
its own Bacteriological Laboratory, excepting Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and the enormous amount of good 
research work now done in India was strikingl3^ illus- 
trated and made known to the generil public by the 
Pathological Section of the Exhibition at the second 
Indian Medical Congress held in Bombay in tlie last 
week of Februar3 1909 
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The Port of Calcutta 

INTRODUCTORY 


Thl histof) of the Port of ( tIcuHu m'w bt ftiirh 
snicl to be an epitome of the historv of the British 
Empire m India Other centres of go\trnment 
trade, nnd popuhlion in that era, can chim a longer 
histore Fort St David and Ctuhhlorc, Fort St 
George and Madras or the part dovr\ of Cathenneof 
Braganra at Ronibav , but it has been from Fort 
William at Bengal '' in the first degree thU tlu gre a 
cxpansionof the Empire of India has t iken i>i \ce and 
although It IS longveirs since the greater duties of 
gov ernment in\ oU ed the ahandonnnnl of trade h\ the 
Honourable East India Compam, itisvdl to recall 
that the foundations of Empire v\erc laid b\ truier^ 
v\ho aimed it trade alone, v Inch shouhl he proUt ible 
to all parlies Europe in ind Indnn ind not U 
conquest 

Nor IS It diflieult to understand how old 1 ort 
Wblliam and the villages on the sUe of earlv CaleuU i 
came to be the chief trading centre and tlu cradle td 
the great cilv which is now the cajnt il of India and the 
second cit\ of the British Empire m populatum 1 rade 
depends on transjiorl, and m the davs before the jire- 
sent network of railv ass had grown up and when 
roads V ere onh embr>onic, the position of Calcutta at 
the head of the great" rivcram svstem of tlu Gauges 
placed It m an una«^saihble position is an cufn{>o( of 
trade v itli the great and fertile plains of Northern 
India, and bc} ond the possibiht} of nv airy h) the older 
Prcsuiencs centres lliekeynolt then of tlie growth 
of Calcutta is trade and this trade Us position has 
commanded, both overseas and inland from the diys 
when It was founded by the father of the Port and 
Cits— Job Charnock vi hose grave is nov the centre of 
this British Indian cajutal 
Rudyard Kipling is the poet of \ngloHndia is 
responsible for a gross libel on tlic founder of the cit) 
m his v'cll-known pica for the summer administrative 
capital — 

* Once, tv\o hundftfl jcirs njjo, the iridcr c'lmc 
Mtck nnd finit 

Where hts Umid fool Hrst InUtd th» le he n>id 
Till mere tndf 

Grew lo mpirc, and he «;ent nrmu forlh 
South and north 

i\\\ the tounu^ from P^sln^Aiir lo ee>lon 
* W'as his own 

a hus the midd h \U of Charnock— more s the p«> * 

Grew a cil> 

As the funt»us sprouts clnotic from its bed 
So It spread 

Chinee diretltd, chance erected, hid nnd buiU 
On the silt * 


P<u.t\ license has seldom been earned furllicr Had 
lob Charnock sought a site for a sanatorium it is not 
hktlv th It he would hav t searched the Hooghl) stream 
but for tlu practicil purposes of trade, vhich moved 
him and rcasonafile sceunl\ from disturbance for 
his trading mart it would have been difhcult for 
hun to find a more fitting local site 

The 1 itc Dr W ilson in his unfortunatcl\ uncom- 
pleted V olumes on tlu Farh \nnals of the English in 
BougiF* his St t out the moving storv of the difii- 
(ulties and struggles of the tarlj settkment from the 
liostihtv of the countn jiowtrs and on the question 
of tlu Mnliiniilv of lot It ion he brings out the fact 
tint main tears before Fort W liham w is founded 
ilu Porlugutse fleet of traders working with tlu 
<;iasond wind'- from thnr luadqiurters on tlu West 
toast made the present re ich of the river on which 
( Ueutt i St luds their unde/\ ous and annualh built 
i lemporirv n on the Howrah sidt of tlu nvtr 
at Betor (about where is now '^etbport) for the 
purposts of tradt with the inhabitants I Uer the 
f*ortugmsi tsialilishcd their headquarters further 
up stream at the town of HooghI\ and built i fort 
Hooghlv be mg within practical reach of wint was then 
the imjiortaiu t<nvn of Satgaon or S iptagram con- 
nu ted with tlie Ilooghh river bva lnbutar\ tlu Saras 
wati wluch his suue shoaled up \ftcr tentative 
endeavours lo build up tradt with Ikaigal from settle- 
ments m the neighbourhood of BaJasorc the English 
ils<i established a jiost at Hooghh In the ve ir ibSb 
m consequence of disjmtes with the agents of the 
Delhi Emperor and iftcr i lougli light with the 
Mogul forces, Charnock evacuated Hooghly and 
sailed iwa^ with his fleet am! the ( omiiau} s 
movable possessions Before fmall} sticctmg tlu 
site of Calcutta he piojcctcd settlements at other 
places, mchulmg Ingellee near the mouth of the 
ilooghly on the v estcin bank, where an action was 
fought with the Mogul troops, Oolobern a few 
miles Iieiow Calcutta, wJicre the Midnaporc Canal 
now takes off wiidc Chittagong on the Arrakan 
coiist, then a centre foi half-caste Portuguese piialcs, 
was favoured by the Home Board of the Com- 
pany for their Bengal headquarters Finally in ibpo 
( harnock st tiled down on the east bank wlierc is now 
Calcutta cil), tlien marked by the villages of Govmd- 
pur, Kalhkatta, and Sutanuti Hat, and the Mogul 
agents, having by this time realised that there w is 
mutual loss by the restriction of overseas trade, 
granted their approval to the new settlement 


* l irl) Annils of the Cnglbh ji? Ben/jiJ s Vo)s 
1 hickcr, Spmk & Co 
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Other Furopean nations were also alno to the 
advaniages of cistern tilde ind the Dutdi who hul 
derived qreit prolit from their piomcr trading in tlie 
EasUin \rclupeligocs c.ail\ e‘>tablishcd a ^^cttkmtnt 
at Hirnigore, now i suburb of nortlicrn ( *vkutt*i 
and 1 itei the French at ( li inderuagorc, and the Dams 
at Strimpore while unsuccessful eudeai ours v t n madi 
In the Hanseatic cities l<i cstiblish i footing in the 
Hooghh 

The eirh records do not gi\t i huge amount of 
information is to the growth of the Port, hul its 
adeantages gridualh triumphed o\cr the difficnltus, 
hardships ind <langeis which were i use para hk from a 
Europcin sotth nunt in the nnrslu delta of a tropunl 
rner Cit^ lugum v is Ijtlk knov a or ngarded in 
Europe during the seientceuth centun s(j tint it is 
not to be wondered it that Cilculta iMth all its 
handieips established m its cirh dl^s input \tion 
for msaluhntx which it will like miin us of rit\ 
impuncments to mtireh h\e down but it is i 
f ict that it till present da\ the Bengalis look upon 
Cdcutta IS 1 more dcsiribk pliet of rt side nee 
thin the counlre distncls of lower Bengil ind tint 
drannge scwerigc, ind witersupph on a gnit 
scile ha\c done much to impro\t the (ondUions of 
hfc Much howcNcr remains to be done in tliesc 
essential feitures of a modern cil\ ind particulirh 
m the opening out of congested ireas 

The course of trade in the cnrlj dnts as Ins 
already been mdieatcd was pracluilh mtireh b\ the 
great waterways of the Gimmes and the igeiits of the 
Company graduilh pubhed up count rv tluir t lading 
poslb and Moorshedabad the crstwlule cnpitil of the 
Kawabs of Bengd Dacn a still older Mussulman 
capital, and Pitna m Behar l>ceime importint 
centres of e\change The Complin's ships bi ought 
from England Europe goods wlucli were e\rhinged 
for country produce silks cottons, nee, md notibh 
the saltpetre which went far to furnish the stipk 
of war m the great campaigns of the eighteenth 
century In those da^s of hinddoom wciMug m 
Em ope, India he it specially noted, supplied cotton 
goods for the home market and Cilicut hid cirh 
given its name to calico In Calculti the Compain 
establishes* a cihco printing factory winch stood 
somewhere about the site of the present M ellcslcv 
Place, to the south of the Park 1 he great tank 
La! Digln, n\ the middle of the park was tlie mam source 
of the water-supply of the earl\ settlement and it is 
interesting to note, that it was proposed at one time to 
convert it into a dock by cutting an entrance on the 
south side of the old Fort, somewheic about the line 
of Kolia Ghat Street In such case the present docks 
at Kidderpore would have been anticipated b}^ 
a century and a half The project, however was not 
earned out and shipping facilities until the middle 
of the eighteenth century w^erc confined to the 
quay w^hich ran along the whole of the w'estern or 
river face, of old Fort Wiiham, where the Company's 
goods were handled to and from the warehouses which 
crow^ded in the old Fort In this connection it is 
noteworthy that the records of Government show' 
that m May 1758 Ciivq informed the Select Committee 
that “Mr Pocock (Admiral Pocock) at his departure 


nprcsdited to him tin mussitt of InMng a docl 
m B( ngal for tin nciption of Ills Mapstt's sfupv 
in <as( tlu squadron should vintir hm and as 
lu thinks tin t\])nis< of nul ing such a docl 
\ ould b» gnatl\ o\( rl> ilanrul h\ tlu advantage 
rtMihing from having tlu squadron rtht it Bingil 
instc id of ikunb It h\ vhirh im ms tint vouhl 
ha\( It m thur jiovtr to rt turn murit carlur to 
tilt coast, lu hopis tlurcfort tlu Comnnttie vmII 
imnudialih ordir i surviv to lu made of tlu spot 
most proptrtonult a dorl at and givt dinrtmus 
for its ht mg iHguu and compltlid as soon as 1! 
]>ossibl\ lan iu doiu 1 lu (omnuttif lonrurredm 
this ( \prcssum of ofiinion md according to tin 
I (ht(»r tlu '^tlfctions from tlu Riifirds from 
\ huh VM quoti, tins kd later to tlu (stahhshnunt 
of the old docl s at Kiddirpfirc on tlu siti of Sunnans 
Gardens 

\g iin in i/fnj Btnjamin I icam vho Inrl made a 
survtv of tlu iivtr adv meed a srhtuu with the 
object of ( \tMuling tlu a< ( ommodation ^ir Charles 
Stevens sa\s * He v as struck vith the idvantaj,cs 
of ( haniul ( red < ist of ^augor Island ''rul succcidcd 
m persuading tlu (lovenmunt to givt him i crant 
He hovtver proceeded to kvv tolls on tlu traffic from 
Paste rn Ikmgal md the grant v is revoled Cliauncl 
Creek v as known m still (dder (h\s as Re»gms river 
and hid the reputatum of hirhounngtlu l*ortugiic^e 
uui Mugli pirites who preved particuhrh on the 
count r\ shipping and \ hose depredations necessit- 
ated a t)ooin across Girdcu Reach is late as tlu 
nml eighteenth centurv 

\lthough there art nosihent figures to pnulucc 
ccit un it IS tint in the si\t\ odd \( irs from the death 
of Charnoek tlu Port of C ilcutt i grew greath as the 
Vfdume of trade expanded and it had become the 
most uujiortant of the fompain s settle meats Then 
m 1756 came tlie d hucU British Calcutta was 
temporanh effaced In the fortes of the Navab 
Sera] ud-daulah, it was renamed \hingar, and a tragic 
chapter added to the historv of the Pinpirt Hu 
survivors escaped down strcim to Pulta m the Com 
pain s ships In the fall t>f tliat vear however, In 
sea came the succour of England s ships, anel in 
j ami irv 17^7 tlic combined forces of \dmiral M at son 
and Clue n-occu]ned the citv and went forward up 
stream to the campaigns from whicli date the 

expansion of the Prilish Lmjiire in India 1 hereafter 
the trade of Calcutta stcadih expanded as the 
bounds of British India were earned further 
and further inland \s the responsibihlics of 
admnustratiou increased the position of the 

Company as a trading concern became anomalous 
and all trading wa"s finall} abandoned to the 
private enterprise which had been steadily expand- 
ing Bv the early days of the nmctcenth centurv, 
Calcutta ships earned on a large trade with China 
and the Dutch East Indies as well as to Europs, 
and It IS noteworthy that an Indiaman— the City 
of Caiciiita — was the first ship to anchor m whM 
IS now Melbourne harbour Whether this ship was 
actually Calcutta built, the writer cannot say, but 
about this time an extent ve shipbuilding 
existed at Kidderpore 
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The Port \ppROACHrs 

The city Tnd Port of CakiitlT is siunlccl some 
81 miles from the Saiigor, hut the nrc<i ofTiriall} 
buoyed lighted* and surveyed extends nearly so mih s 
seawards from Saugor to Pilots Ridge From the lar- 
hest days of European trade, the tortuous and 
difficult}^ channels of the approaches to the Port ha\e 
been a great handicap to shipping but it is not( 
worth}’’ that in the se\cntccnth centurx the se\-going 
ships of the Portuguese w orked up to Hooghh 28 miles 
above where is now Calcutta, Englisli shijis uj) to ibSO 
used to make the same up river station wlnli igain in 
1757 several large vessels of Admiral it son's flet l 

were able to push up stream to take the leading jiart 
in the destruction of Fort d’Orlean'^ ind the I renrli 


bcria, md still lati r changi d igain to tin point vlnn 
It nov fiovsin I)\ mg or not dMiig hov<\,<r tin fut 
rem tins that is ,i (onscqiKrin ot tin (ffirnnrv of 
tin sur\c\ s\stemj introdinid b\ tin Port I rust 
and (ontmuoiish urnUr tin control ol ( ipt im 
E W P<tl(\, Kx, ( IT , from its tst iblishnu nl 
until \ei\ rieentl}, tin dr night of MS^ils uitinng 
tin Port has bein stcadih nnnistd of 1 iti \< irs 
Tin regime of tin ri\er ainne tin <stuar\ is furi\ 
(onsistuit ( \rtpt m tin s(( tion h( tv ( cn tin mouths of 
tin Damudirand Ivupnar im ri\ ers ind it is Inn 
that tin f imous J mu^ ind M ir\ sho d is sun ui d 
Tin follov mg dfstriplion is l iki n from Mr 
I ton ird’s rtjiort of 1 lu geinril rhirattir of 

till “ Jamts md Mar\’‘ is i sand ibont thru niihs 



Tup Port Commission! rs* I i tit 01 Sir\i\ \ rssi 


settlement at Chandernagore f Periodically it is 
contended that the Hooghly is a d3ang river and cer- 
taifily the above facts would seem to show that the 
river above Calcutta was more navigable m the earl}’ 
days than is the case now, but there is one consider- 
able factor that tends to vitiate such comparisons 
Somewhere m the early days the Damuda river changed 
its course, and instead of joining the main stream 
above Hooghly broke through far lower down at Oola- 


* There are on the River — 120 buoys 13 gas buoys 6 light vessel 
one unattended light vessel False Point Lighthouse Cow colly Light 
house and 6 anchoring lights 

f With regard to this fact it has been pointed out by the Officers 
of the River Survey that vessels of the draft of Admiral Watson s larger 
ships, that IS about 16 to iS feet could still navigate up to Chander 
nagore with perhaps little greater difficulty 


long, and onc-third of a mik in width, pland 
about the centre of the mcr, tliiis forming two 
channels, called the Eastern and Western Guts 
Some parts of this sand arc alwats so joined on 
to the bank as to reduce greatl} the dtjith of w attr 


t In illustration of the fir reaching clnricltr of tin. Rntr iMirvt) 
is now earned out we quote the following pingriph from iht AdminiMii 
tion Report for the jcir 1907 08 

‘The following figures show the progress that has been m ule in 
the operations of the Survey Branch of the Port and Port \pproaclies 
Department 


188c; 

Miles sounded 1205 

Small River Charts and 
notices published 20 

Number of Buoys (Calcutta 
to Diamond Harbour) 7 

River Marks 57 


1900 01 

1003 04 

1906 07 

1907 oS 

5864 

7679 

7056 

8082 

606 

1003 

oq8 

004 

30 

44 

48 

50 

<15 

138 

229 

220 
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m both Guts, but during the when there is 

a large fresh water discharge down the rner, U is 
so joined to the right bank as to quite dose the 
Western Gut Then, when tlie fresh water discharge 
of then\er js\cr\ small, the sand is detached from 
the right bank and so joined to the left as to 
dose the Eastern Gut ^ cr\ often vhdethe changes 
arc taking place both cliannds arc so bnd that 
there is sometimes as Iiille as si\ feet of v atcr m 
the best of tliem ^ Mr Leonard o])ser\cs that, 
V hen one rner flows into another, the consequence 
IS that a sho'>l is formed aho\e the junction and 
a deep channel below In the rams the Eastern 
Gut IS seoured b\ the freshets and the ebb tide, and 
the Western Gut closes In tlie dr\ season, the 
discharge from the Damudar is sni ill, and the ebb 
tide runs, consequcntlt, more under the right liand bank 
of the HooghU , then the Western Gut opens and the 
Eastern Gut closes The sands forming the * ** ‘James 
and Mar} * arc deposited niainh on account of the 
diminution of the \elocit\ of the current of the main 
channel, caused In the great bod} of the v atcr of 
the Rupnaram meeting the Hooghl\ at ncarh right 
angles, but the action of the Damudar waUr has much 
to do with the shipe and character of tlic shoal 

\lthaugh the Damudar is thus hthl largtit to ac- 
count for this bar, the fact that we ha\t alread\ refer- 
red to as to the change of course of this ri\ er, lends to 
shov that It IS not the onU c'^use for the slioal recenes 
Its name from a ship the Royal Jame^ and \Iary,v Inch 
was’ost there a few \ears iftertlie founding of Calcutta, 
in 1(394 Other bars v Inch gi\c trouble and which 
arc attnbutable to the alternating direction of the 
scour of ebb and flood c\ist at Mo\apur and Ro\apur, 
while there arese\era] diflicull crossings and channels 
in the Esluar} bclov Diamond Harbour, and m the 
shoals that beset the ajipro ichts to the n\ cr 


* With special reference to Uic ttntlcnc) of ihtrrprre of the River, 
and Mr l^onnrd’s rcnnrk nlx>ve referenced os to the depths of wwer 
on ihe J^mes '\nd Mir> ShoU, the River Survey OHicers hive kindl> 
furnisbr^d the following note— 

**Onl) once during the h t34>c-ir<, ind th it for tvvod't>s in J inuir), 
1897, has there been less thin 7 feet depth 'iviil'iblc for nl\lg^tlon on 
the James ind Mary, and as this Inr governs the navigable capibilsttcs 
of the river these cannot fn; said to have dclcriomttd 

The annual shoal pnlcb of ihe James and M^rj— ns rcprcsenlcd by 
the Eastern Out liar— from 1875 to 189^, was gencrall) between 8 nrid 
10 feet 

in November 1895 the haslr*rn Gut rose to 7 feet and a shoil 
period ensued which listed till the beginning of March 1856 during 
vhich the bir shoaled at one lime {4th & ^ih 1 ebrmr> 1896) to 6 feet 
However during this lime the Western Out gave nn Micrn'itive channel 
with a depth at one time of as much as 15 feet 6 inches and never less 
than S feet 6 inches 

Next jear, January 1897, the Tasiern Gut after the wreck of the 

5 S O/y 0/ CanUrhury shoaled to 6 feet 3 inches for one day and 
as the Western Gut afforded even less depth this was the sho dest point 
on itcord for the jamts and Mar) since 187:, prohabl) for some 
years before and remains so till this day At that time the depth was 
less than 8 feet for only four days 

In the cour e of a Report on the growth of Trad*' m the Port of 
Calcutta by Mr F Palmer, c i f , M isst c ^ , Chief I ngmecr the 
following paragraph occurs — 

* Ihe evidence obtained from the more extensive survey system 
adopted during the past twenty five years clearly indicates a gradual 
improvement of the navigable channels, and no better proof of this can 
be obtained than the fact that vessels of deeper draft navigate the river 
with greater safety than ever before In 1834 definite orders were issued 
to the Pilots that no vessel with a draft of over 20 feet was to be brought 
up the river, while m 1905 vessels of 28 feel draft navigated the river, 
and the average draft of the ten most deeply laden vessels was 27 feet 

6 inches *’ * ^ 

18 


^37 

Se\cral schemes ha\e been proposed for remoMng 
the difliculties of the James and Marv shoal, one of 
the earliest vas tint of Mr W A Brooks, who m 1865 
id\ocited the cutting of a canal through Hooghly 
Point Mr I eouard dc\ oted much time and thought to 
this question, and we quote Sir Charles Stevens’ sum- 
mart of his rccommc/iclations In a preliminary paper 
he suggested that an increased discharge might be ob- 
tained from tnc Damuchr at Eulta, and hisiinal adtice 
was that the right bank of the Hooghly should be im- 
pro\cd at the junction, and a gro}me throvn out below 
that point But the mam feature of his scheme was 
the construction on tiie left bank of the Hooghly of a 
mile of brushwood spur horn Eulta Point, followed b\ a 
mile of training wall of burnt clat The object of this 

V as to throw tlie downward stream of the Hooghly and 
Damudar combined into tlieW csternGut so that it might 
'’Itcrinte there with the flood tides Mr Leonard also laid 
gre It stress on the neccssit\ for works protecting the 
mouth of the Rupnaram, which is gradual!} growing 

V ider,and more in a straight line with the lower Hooghly 

Sir Charles IlartlcN, to whom Mr Leonards pre- 

!iminar\ memorandum was submitted, agreed as to 
linnging a greater flov from the Damudar, and advised 
the construction at tlie ‘James and Mary” of an 
” isolated vork, ' a wall of rubble stone The length 
should he estimated at 10 000 feet, but, m practice, 
he s ml, slioiild stop considerabl} short of the 
extreme upper and lower limits of the shoal, and should 
onl} he continued thence for such lengths and m such 
directions as experience might dictate If this work 

V ere earned uj) to half tide lc\el, it would not encroach 
on the tidal area, which he thought it ^e^} important 
to maintain, and would keep up a constantl} good 
na\igable channel The work would form an artihcial 
island, and probably the necessar} scouring would be 
effected b\ the current 

In the }car 1895 a cycle of bad conditions m the 
rucr recurred and the late Professor L E Vernon 
Harcourt came out to stud} the subject and report 
\s a result he proposed that a training wall, slightly 
o\ er four miles in length, should be constructed from 
Eulta Point nearl} clown to the outlet of theMestern 
Gut Being conca\ e low ards the rn er it w ould guide 
the freshets along It towards the Western Gdt, and, by 
leading them against the sandbank in mid-nver, would 
make them enlar^ the Western Gut on its eastern 
side bv sroui ‘ The training wall should be straight 
towards the lower end, so as not to narrow the channel 
unduly, and the lower end itself should be curved 
outwarcls from the channel, so as to prevent undue 
scour at the extremity by the sudden realese of (he 
confined current, to facilitate the outflow of this cur- 
rent m a suitable direction, and to afford an ample 
entrance for the influx of the flood tide The height 
of the wall should be fixed at low whaler of ordinary 
spring tides, as the favourable concave Ime of the 
training wnll, guiding the powerful freshets, should 
succeed in producing a sufficient scour to clear out 
tne channel, being aided at first by a sand-pump 
dredger , and the lower the wall can be kept the less 
will it interfere with the tidal capacity of the reach 
The cost of the work is estimattJd on the data assumed 
at Rs 20,57,000 ” 
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Professor ^"ernon Harcourt' 5 report railed forth a 
great deal of discussion, and it was tlu ojiuuou of the 
officers of the Port Trust that it was \cr\ doubtful 
whether such bunds as were proposed could he main 
tamed, or c\ en constructed, in such a fast running 
stream, and that the cost would be grcatl} more than 
that estimated b} Mi ^ ernon Harcourt Nothing 
was done to carry out thc^^c proposal and m 1S9S an 
Amciican Engineer, Mr Linden \\ Batts, made pio- 
posals in which he contemplated the removal of FiiUa 
Point bj dredgers working m'^ide tlu cMsting b ink 
and the regulansation of the mouth of the Dammlar 
river This opinion led to the acquisition of a small 
suction dredger of the tvpc as«iociattd v ith Mr Batts 
practice, and although its work v as such that the 


i\ cr ixen v ntt( n, Init the information v c hav t already 
given of the chararttr of tlu rivir approaches v lii 
have indu itcd in some nu asiiri tin gnat demands 
V hith ire 111 ul( U])on tlu Pilots flun is, hovivcr 
this romjnnsitum to itsrncmlxrs that vhih the v (»rl 
IS (wtiing tlu service is lughlv rtmumrativt 

lin PoKT 

I he stf a(l\ growth of Indi during the first lialf 
of iht nintUtuth cciilurv a grow tli v hirh trirrc as( d 
stiil more rijiidlv vMth tlu truishr of tlu (lovirnnunt 
of Indiv to tlu ( rov 11 in iS5S madi it i/nunnl tint 
furtlur f i( ilitu s must lu providtd for tlu iiuulling of 
tilt tr uh I ord C inning in a list of urgt rU ptiblir \ ork'^ 
giv( n in a <ltsp itch to tlu Strri tarv <d bt itt m ihbo m- 



Stfamfrs lovuinc in KinnrnroRi Dock 


feasibility of the designers plans weie rather dis- 
counted, as it prov'^ed comparatwely unable to tackle 
new earth, the e\peiience gained let to the acquisition 
of the great dredger Sandpiper, the operations of 
which promise to greatly improve the conditions of 
the bars Under the administration of the present 
Vice Chairman Mr F G Duniayne, dredging has been 
given an important place m the scheme of port 
improvements, and the Sandpiper which has been 
put to work on the Hooghly bars — is accomplishing 
very efficient work, the benefit of which is greatly felt 
m the season of low river 
No article on the Port of Calcutta would be com- 
plete without a reference to the famed Bengal Pilot 
service Unfortunately no history of that service has 


eluded a sum of loo hkbs of rupee'; for wet docks for 
Calcutta and about this time a series of four T-head 
iron screw pile jetties were constructed on the cist 
hnnk of the river along the commcrciil quarter 
of the town Direct Government control, as usual, 
proved inadequate to handle the questions of pro- 
vision for expanding trade, and an Act v\as passed m 
1866 vesting the Port control in the then Municipal 
authority, the Justices of the Pc<ace, and a committee 
was formed them for this purpose The}^ found the 
situation, however, impracticable, and resigned in the 
following year, their Engineer, however, Air Leonard, 
had framed a senes of reports on the Port and ap- 
proaches which prov^ed of great value The question 
of the constitution of a Port authority hav ing become a 
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v^ater is Iieaclecl up and tlic level rises, but tiu currtnt 
s always dou n-stream This necessitated in arrange 
nent of dock entrances to permit of \esseK entering 
)r leaving on the flood-tide, and when tlie current in 
he river was contmuoush down-stream as friqiienlh 
lappens during the rainy season 

‘The rise and fall of the tide at Cilcntta is recordi d 
)y a gauge at the Kiddcrporc dork\ ard tlu /troof 
\hich IS 625 feet below me in sea-Ie\(l During tlu 
'ains, the spring-tides use to a mean height of 20 hit 
3 inches, and fall to S feet G inches abo\( /( ro 
(datum), while neap-tides rise to 15 feet ind fill to 
about 10 feet aboae datum In the dr\ se ison whicli 
asts from November to June, the spring tubs risr to 
an avei age height of 15 feet, and fall to 2I fiel \ liili 
aeap tide rise on an a\eragc high water in the ruiu 
season is about 18 feet, but during hea\\ floods 
iias been as much as 22 feet 6 mclies During 
the dr}" season the water in the rncr cont uns \tr\ 
ittle silt, but m the raina season tlie quintit\ oi 
iolid matter in suspension nerages i cubic inch 
to a cubic foot of water, and in heaw floods it 
:ontams three times that quantit} Jo meet this 
condition, special arrangements were made to dlov 
the mud to deposit before the w iter enters the 
docks 

“In selecting the Calcutta side of tlie n\er for 
the docks, the designer had in \icw the jirobable neees 
3ity of a ship-canal to the rncr Mullah as, oving to 
the constant changes in the naMgablc channclb of 
the Hooghly, the navigation of that rner might be- 
come impracticable A canal to Alutlah would lu 
merely an e\tension of the docks ind the hcl^^ cost 
of lock-entrances to such a canal from the Hooghh 
would therefore be saaed ” 

Kidderpore was the nearest point to tlic mer- 
cantile part of the city at w Inch ground could be ob 
tamed at a reasonable cost, the Committee considered 
that the docks would there be witlnn easy ilistincc of 
the merchants' offices and warehouses, and that no 
inconvenience would result from the transfer of busi- 
ness from the river and ]cttics to the docks, particu- 
larly as the East Indian Railway would be placed in 
direct communication with the docks by the Jubilee 
Bridge at Hooghly, then under construction, and 
long since completed 

Dock No I of the existing docks is 2, Goo feet 
long, and its width for the greater part of its length is 
600 feet, and it has an area of 34! acres The entrance 
to the docks is through a tidal b isin 600 feet by 6S0 
feet, and from the river to this there arc two 
entrances one consisting of a lock 60 feet wide and 
400 feet long between the gates and the other an 
entrance 80 feet wide fitted with a single pair of gates 
During the dry season there is never less than 19 
feet 6 inches over the sills at low water of spring 
tides During neap-tides m the dry season tlierc is 26 
feet and during spring tides 32 feet of water over the 
sills at high water 

On the east side of the tidal basin a graving dock 
was originally constructed 520 feet in length and with 
an entrance 70 feet wide, and 27 feet 6 inches deep, but 
this has since been replaced by a dock of much larger 
dimensions 


\t iIk north ( is! (oriur i smilbr gniing dorl 
w is (oiistnutid for tlu us( nf tlu l\c>\ d Indiiu 
M Him ’,50 f((( in bngtii vitli i f/j ft fnlrimc md 
jG k( t dc( p 

Jo im ( I lJu diflicultv of rliingirig tlu i ater in tlu 
docks ind tlius in unt unmg Ingu mr (onditions ^I^ 
Dufi P/rucc proMih (1 th it tlu norm tl 1< k I of tlu vatir 
m tlu dods should lu Iiiglurihm tint of tlu n\tr 
Ilu (Xtra I itir btiiu^ ol)i mud l)\ pumping from tlu 
Boat ( an i) v hich tal ts oil from 1 olh ’s Null ifi 

Ilu orit,m il ( quijum nt of tlu dorl s iiu bided tift\ si\ 
nu>M ii>I( htdnulu (rams (onsiniLlcd b\ 

Sir W (1 Xrmstrong Mitilull A fo six ii-ton 
t ipst ins md li\( 5 ton ( iji^t ms a pair of shrrr bg*' 
(aj)i])I( of lifting 100 tons md i complete svstern of 
I’lrfhoust', Ilu V hob of tlu duns md *'lu ds in 
lit b\ ibttruiti Ilu origin il < ost (d tlu docks and 
other equijnru nt amounting to Ks 277 39011 

( onsider il)I( diffu ullit " n < n nut viili m tlu con- 
strialionol iht doiksi dK ov mg to the sott niture ol 
tlu suIjsoiI md Ilu v iter Ind t(» bt ulmitted ( irber 
tinn w IS conlimplitid to (ounlirut a moNcnunt of 
the V alls 

Ilu j)ro\ ‘'Um of i (I doel s hovixtr for Caleutta 
wisonh Iiilf Ilu Iiattb md for \ er il \ c irs < (mim* r- 
ci il r lb lilt i opposed tluir usL »rul il v as onlv b\ i 
tonsderibb imnunl of diplomi(\ (onibincd villi tlu 
jiressun of tvergroumg trub tint it v as tin ill\ 
arranged as a gcmral jiriiuiple that imports sfionld fie 
(lischirgcd U the jetlies inrl the ships then \orfe(! 
into the docks to t ikt in exfiort cargo 

Such has bc( n the r lie (»l ( \p ms on of the tr idc of 
Calcutta port in recent \eirs tint Iiltb rnon thm i 
ficcade of working suflici <1 to sliov tint the eapieitv 
of the docks must In extended md tli shn led to a 
great scheme of dnelopment formtilUed b\ tlu 
present \ieLLh\irmau Mr 1 | Duma\ne md tlu 

Chief Engimcr Mr T Palmer m ixsi c i c i i md 
wc now quote from i memormdum b\ the litter 
V ritten in M ire Ii looG 

“The demands for the export trade ire growing 
\ ilh such rapjdit\ tint iirgeh mere istd lecommod i- 
tion IS impcritne rortunileh the Commnsioner" 
arc ible to pro\ ide for the imnudiite requirements 
m i \erv ceonomieal m inner l)\ extcmlmg Deick 
No 2 llie entrance work's pov er st itums rniwu 
lines etc, alreael} exist, inel it onh rem tins to con- 
struct additional berths soniewlnt ahead of the 
actual demands The eomjilcteel Dock (No 2) will 
cont un 19 bertlis, so that deducting the qcoal lierths, 
there is room for 10 more lierths of winch 9 will be 
for general jiroeluce, equal to an increase of ibout 
75 per cent on the present iccommoelation I he 
capacity of the new bciths will be largeh m excess of 
the present berths, because of the \ery much 1 irger 
transit sheds intended to be built and it may sifch 
be said that the completed dock will practicalL} 
double the facilities for export trade Four of these 
new" berths ha\c already been smctioned b\ the Com- 
missioners, the plan foi the transit sheds allowing 
for 96,000 square feet of co\eied S])ace and Go, 000 
square feet of iinco\ered space as compared with 
36,000 square feet of covered, and 12,000 square feet 
of unco\ered space at the existmg berths This 



Kidderpors Dock prom the Tid\l Basin 
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“The outermost dock will be 2,400 feet long by 
1,000 feet wide with 'arms* at either end, projecting 
southw'ards, one 1,000 feet long and 800 feet wide 
and the other 1,000 feet long and 600 feet wide, the 
water area being 86^ acres Between these ‘arms* 
there is room for the construction of two GraMng 
Docks, one of which will be 1,000 feet long and 
the other 800 feet long, both with 100 ieet wide 
entrances On the n\er face between the two 
entrance locks 2,200 lineal feet of jetty quayage 
can be constructed, and the transit sheds for these 
four berths will he connected to the general railway 
S3^stem Ihe quayage of Dock No 3 will be 
0,500 lineal feet, and twelve berths var5Mng from 
500 feet to 050 feet m length can be arranged 
Including the jetty quayage, there will be m this 
accommodation 11,700 Imeal feet of quay and 
sixteen berths 

“Dock No 4 IS a continuation of the eastern arm 
of Dock No 3, and connected thereto an entrance 
100 feet 
w ide The 
size of this 
dock IS 
4 750 (eet m 
length bv 
800 feet m 
width, the 
area being 
87 acres, the 
q u a 3 a g e 
10,800 Imeal 
feet and the 
number of 
berths six- 
teen v’-ary- 
ing m length 
from 500 
feet to 700 
feet A 
channel will 
connect this 
dock with 
the existing 
docks, so 

that the whole system is linked up, and v^essels 
enabled to pass from any point to any point without 
going out into the river In the event of an accident 
to the entrances of the existing docks placing them 
temporarily out of use, access could be obtained 
through the new docks and connecting channel 
‘Dock No 5 IS 4,900 feet long by boo feet wide 
being a prolongation of the western arm of Dock 
No 3 with an entrance 100 icet wide The water 
area is 67^ acres, and the quayage 10,400 lineal 
feet with twenty berths varying from 450 feet to 
550 feet in length It must be remembered that 
•the number of berths here planned is merely an 
illustration of the capacit3^ of the docks, as the 
actual length of the berths will be determined from 
time to time as they are provided The wliole scheme 
readily lends itself to construction by instalments, 
Nos 3, 4 and 5 being built one by one as the 
demands of trade may require 


“The total dock accommodation shown m this 
proposal including that which already exists, will 
consist of — 



Existing 

Proposnl 

Total 

Entnnees 

2 

2 

4 

Aren 

62 ^ 

283 

34 . 5 

Qupjnge (Inenl feel} 

11,400 

38 7^0 

dO,IOO 

Uerths 

21 

62 

83 


“ The depth ot sill at the new entrances should not 
be less than 20 feet, probably more, as compared with 
17 feet at the existing docks, and the depth of water in 
the docks not less than 35 feet ev entuall3' No method 
has been shown foi obtaining the necessary supply of 
water, as this must be dependent upon the position of 
the canal south of the docks, proposals for which arc 
now being prepared b3^ Government If the construc- 
tion of the canal is not sanctioned the present boat 

canal can be 
enlarged or 
a new one 
made 
“It has 
been sug- 
gested that 
c' tension of 
accommoda 
tion should 
bt provided 
by more 
jettv berths 
instead of 
by docks, 
but it IS ob- 
vious that 
the provi- 
sion of 
3^,900 lineal 
feet of jet- 
ties (the 
length of 
qua3age in 
►the propos- 
ed docks) would not onl}' have the disadv'^antage 
of spreading the work out over an unreasonable 
length, but would also practically shut out access to 
the river for a distance ot ov^er six miles, whereas 
the entrance works to the new docks only occupy a 
frontage of less than three-fourths of a mile lhat is 
to sa3S the 52 berths m these docks take up river 
frontage sufficient onl}^ for six berths ” 

At the time of writing this article a large capital 
sum has been expended towards the execution of this 
programme The land for the new dock area is being 
acquired, the warehouse accommodation throughout 
the port has been greatly extended, and the mechan- 
ical equipment of the docks and jetties brought 
thorough]}' up-to-date 

The Shipping and Trade 

To a mercantile nation the history of its ships — those 
‘shuttles of the loom of Empire * — ^must always appeal 
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with a peculiar fascination The first ruiopcslnp to 
sinmoimt the tortuous incl (lifTicult pis«;ngc of tlu 
Hooghly Rnerwas undouhtcclh i Poituguesc \cs<i(], 
possibly 'i unit of the fleet of \ asco c1i(»nmi (1497), 
for soon after they had established thtir fir^t footing 
in India on the ^lalabar coist, the Portuguese eonti- 
nupd then explorations for the dc\ elopmciil of trade 
and eaily tapped the great Ganges \ alle\ vitli its 
rolling tide of rncr-borne lonnncrce 

The name of the Portuguese pioneer \cssel we can- 
not quote but th^ lirst English shij) intended for 
Hooghly lown v as the I \ofitss, and ^he siiltd on her 
long \o\agc it(r the C qie of Good Hojie in ib^o \s 
SirChas Ste\ ens v rites— ‘ the \gMits at Madras would 
not peimit her to attim])t tin na\igatioii of the rncr 
to that pi ice (Hooghly) and she was scut (»n/\ is f u 
as Balasorc with a cargo of inonc\ ind goculs \ duid 
at ^7 3 36-1 7- s flu dlffirult^ of the rntr foi main 

a day restr cted tin free inoxenunt of shl])‘^, and th it 
part of the stor\ is dealt witli in the section of this 
>rticle dealing x ith the appro ichcs to the Port J lie 
first English se i-going ship to actually nax ig itc llie 
Hooghl}^ Rn er xxas the Fnlcoiu xxhich in 1678 coii\e}cd 
to Hooghly Town a cargo x alued at oxer /40 000 and 
b^^ a curious coincidence it apjicars that i 1 ahon xx is 
the first steam xessel that came up the rixer 
The season for the despatch of the home fleet x» as m 
the earh months of thejeir and the London Board 
ot Directors xxrotc the Coiinrilas carh as Tehru ir\ ii, 
1756, offering rexxaids as a stimulation to cajitains of 
vessels despatched late m the scison this letter, 
by the xxay, must hax e reached Calcutta xxhen Port 
William XX as in the hands of Sira]-iid-daulah 

‘ We haxe revixed our orders for encouraging the 
Commanders of such shqis as max h ipjien 
to be despatched from Bengal and Port St 
George after the 3rd iMarcli to use their best 
endeavours to get about the C ipc of Good 
Hope and thereby gam their pass ige home 
the same season, by promising a gratuit} of 
txvo hundred guineas in c ise of a French xxar 
and at other times one hundred guineas at 
the same time thev are acquainted that at 
xvhatex er time the^ are despatched, if it shall 
appear they do not use their best endeaxours 
to gam their passage, thev are liable to be 
rendered incapable of the Company's serxice, 
xxhich we mention for your information in 
order for your reminding the Commanders 
thereof and for vour doing on vour partxxhat- 
ever ma}'' be necessarj for encouraging and 
enforcing their compliance xvith this part of 
their instructions Upon occasion of some 
late differences xxith the oxxnersof our shipping 
xvith respect to demurrage, it is necessar}" to 
make a standing rule and vou are to obserx^c 
it as such accordmgl} Carefulh take notice 
whethei the Commanders of our European 
ships loiter or mis-spend their time " 

Ihe voyage to England xxas long and tedious, six 
or eight months, and to the natural risl s of the sea, 
xvere added those of war for England throughout the 
eighteenth century, w as more often at war, than at peace, 
and the only warning a Company's ship oft time re- 


ccixcdx aslhchulof in cnenix 's fngat( Svift\nvagcs 
xtn, hox'cxir niadi hx f rst shij)'^ \ lio rix alb d the 
lUir jH iforni Micts of tin f imous clipjHrs, irul it 
is on rccfird thil the sloop in the \(ar 1758, 

iiiadt till xo\ igc to rngl uul “in k'^s than four 
months'' ^Untlon of v ar risj s, rc( ills tin fact 
tint tilt id <if tin Ba\ x* is i faxonrili cruising 
ground f«>r Inncli frigitts, md minx i xcs'^d has 
bn n so c ipturtd it tin ‘^imlJicads 

I In fnIIo\ ing n turn of slnjijung md ships dues for 
tin foil! months indid >oth \pril 1759 *'hoxxs tin 
nxinin of tin Port of ( ilcutt i om ind i 
liiU (tnturns igo ♦ i Ins si itt mi rit is tal tn from 
tlu India ()fil(i ru onts uul ismtithd “ \n account 
of piss mom \ fhn to tlit Hon bh Cornjnnx on the 
s(veril sfnj)^ md X(*^s^Is vhieh Inx< sided out of 
tins port (( il(utti) IntxMVt tin first d ix of J mu irx 


1730^ md tins yjtli \jird 17S0 

* 
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Ciirrtnt Rs 1,764 o o 

The Bankshall xxas the old Port Office of the Hon- 
ourable East India Comjian}, and its site is indicated 
by the Bankshall 'Street of modern Calcutta Ingcllec 
on the xxest bank of the Hoogbh estiiarx, xxas the 
anchorage at xxhich it xxas customarx to work out some 
of the cargo to lighten the xessels before negotiating 
*^he rixer channels As xxe haxe alreadx mentioned, 
Tiigellee xxas one of the places at xxhich Charnock 
essayed a footing after the ex acuation of Hooghl) 


* Vols I nnd II, Earh Annils of the English in Bengal, give 
number of lists of vessels of the Conipinj s Europe fleet in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century from which il would ippe^r tint the 
lonmge ran up to <ioo tons with an avenge arirament of some 30 guns 
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The larger vessels shown on the table were, no doubt, 
part of the Europe ships for that season — the Muxad- 
abad (Moorshedabad), the Doddalay, the Fort Wtlham, 
and the Drake The Doddalay was one of the vessels 
which were m the port m June 1756, and from its decks 
the fugitives saw the great conflagration which des- 
troyed Fort William and the settlement 

A Show, by the way, was a vessel with two masts 
resembling the mam and foremast of a ship, and a 
third small mast ]ust abaft and close to the mainmast 
carrying a trysail 


the effect of the expansion then taking place was not 
yet reflexed in the shipping and trade By 1795-6 
however (quoting Sir Charles Stevens) 170 ships 
of a total burden of 57,696 came to the Port from places 
outside the territories of the three Presidencies, and 184 
ships with an aggregate tonnage of 67,785 went out 
to such places 

From the earliest days it had been a cardinal point 
of the Company's policy to put every restriction on 
outside traders, and this continued to be the case in 
degree until the early days of the nineteenth century 



Proposed New Passenger Landing Stage for Ocean going Vessels at Outram Ghat, Calcutta 
The Illustrations show the Central Pontoon of three 


Bankshall, etc , duties, or Port dues, for the four 
months quoted amounted to less than two thousand 
rupees, and in the ensuing >ear ist May 1759 to 30th 
i^ril 1760 there sailed from Calcutta ‘‘30 sloops and 
vessels yielding Rs 3,964 in pass money or one rupee 
a ton ** For the year 1908-09 the Budget of the Port 
Commissioners of Calcutta estimated the revenue 
at nearly 120 lakhs of rupees The period quoted 
was, however, one of great trade depression, for 
although the victories of Admiral Watfeon and Lord 
Clive had re-established the Company’s authority, 
19 


when in 1813 the embargo was Anally removed This 
measure at once resulted in a great increase of tonnage, 
which by 1817-18 amounted to 428 ships and 
161,346 tons 

The following particulars are taken from an adver- 
tisement for shipping charters m 1813 “ Sealed pro- 

posals will be received at the oflice of the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (Calcutta) for freighting for one 
voyage ships built with teak of the burthen of three 
hundred tons or upwards to scarry cargoes from the 
Port of Calcutta to the Port of London * The ships 
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shall have three flush decks, or two complete decks and 
a poop, and be coppered '* ' * The ships shall be arm( d 

as follows — 

Ships of 300 tons to 400 tons not to have less than 
12 carronades, 0 pounders 

Ships of 400 tons to 500 tons not to have less than 
14 carronades, 9 pounders, 

Ships of 500 tons to 600 tons not to ha\e less than 
16 carronades, 12 pounders 
Ships of 
600 tons or 
upwards not 
to have less 
than 18 car** 
ronades, 12 
pounders 
Fvf ry ship 
to carr^’' a 
stand of 
arms and a 
cutlass for 
e\ ery man 
on board 
Every ship 
to carry not 
less than 
thii t Y 
rounds ol 
powder and 
shot 

Every ship 
to have a 
boarding 
net (Should 
these arti- 
cles not be 
procurable 
substitutes 
to be allow- 
ed at the dis- 
cretion of 
the Master 
Attendant ) 

The crew 
of each ship 
on her de- 
parturefrom 
Bengal shall 
be composed 
of t w 0 - 
thirds at 
least of Eu- 
ropean sea- 
men provid 
ed they can 
be procured 


Throughout the period with which we have been deal- 
ing the wooden ship wms, of course, the t3^pe construc- 
tion, and the progress of nival architecture was along 
conservative lines The era of phenomenal evpansion 
of trade and shipping is arrived at w itli the introduction 
of iron ships and steam propulsion Before glancing 
at this I iter chapter, ho\\e\er, we must note the ship- 
building industry which flourished on the Hooghly 
in the days when Indian teak-built siiips formed no 

insignificant 


Despatch Steamfr ‘ MADA'iA'* Inland Rnta Sermcf 



I G S N Co\ Steamer 

Should any part of the crew consist of lascars they 
shall be reckoned in the proportion of 45 lascars 
to thirty European seamen, but three-fourths at 
least of the lascars, employed on each ship, shall 
be composed of natives of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s territories” 

Twenty-five years later {1842) the number of ships en- 
tered inwards was 646 with a total tonnage of 262,251 


portion of 
the fleet of 
wooden 
walls of Old 
England 
Ihe Cfl/- 
lufia Gazette 
ofNo\ ember 
nth, 1813, 
records '‘the 
launch of 
the fine new 
ship of 1,200 
tons w hich 
took place 
at tlie 3'ard 
of Messrs 
K 3 d s on 
Monda3 ” 
The launch 
was attend- 
ed b3' “His 
Excellenc}^ 
the Go\er- 
nor-General, 
the Countess 
of Loudon 
and Moira 
the Earl of 
Mmto, Sir 
George Nu- 
gent, and 
almost all 
the beauty 
rank and 
fashion ol 
Calcutta 
She was 
named the 
General Kyd 
b3'’ the Coun 
tess of Lou- 
don 

The launch 
w as succeed 
ed b}^ a 

tiffin, at which thirteen toasts are recorded We 
cannot quote them all although they reflect tht; 
spirit of the times The first, proposed b3’' Earl 
Moira, was General and success to the 

establishment who have launched so fine a ship ” 
The sixth we must also give it was “The Duke of 
Clarence and the Nav3’’ and may the Port of Calcutta 
succeed m convincing the world that it is capable 


Lahore** with two Flats in tow 
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of adding to the Na\ al strength of the Empire ’ ' 
That Messrs K3^d^s 3^ard was not alone in building 
fine ships is shown the same Gazette which records 
the launch of another vessel of 1 200 tons from 
the 3ard of Messrs Gilmore <5L Co This \essel was 
christened b3’^ Sir George Nugent the V ansUtart and 
was built for the Compin'\ 's ser\icc 

Steamships built of steel have now ilmost entirel3^ 
ousted the picturesque sailing shi])s from the Hooghl3^ 

\ tabic of the past and present \cssels of their 
fleet issued b3^ the Peninsular and Oriental Steam' 
Na\igation Compan3' gnes in compact form a re\icw 
of the great growth of steam naMgntion in the Fast 
Beginning with the wooden paddle steamer 11 xUiam 
Faiccett m 1829 of 206 tons, by 1S50 the t\pc \essel 
was the Ganges of 1,190 tons, iron built, but still 


mediate’ t3^pe of vessels of the P and 0 fleet, and a 
regular visitor to the Port of Calcutta 

No article dealing with the shipping of the Port 
would be complete without a reference to the vessels 
that ply on the inland waterwa3^s which extend 
through the great plain of Northern India and 
through Assam to the Himala37as These vessels are 
indeed the complement to the great ocean-going ships 
which take up and discharge cargoes in the Port, and 
the3^ serve the dut3'’ of distributaries The function 
and scope of this far-reaching system of waterways 
has been to some extent obscured b3^ the great sys- 
tems of railwa3^s which now converge upon the 
Port, but throughout the greater part of its history it 
has been these waterwa3"s which fed its trade and 
which still indeed contribute greatly to its commerce 



a paddle boat In i860, the first Masstha, one of 
the last of the ‘paddle steamers, was built, her 
tonnage being 1,640 In 1870 tonnage took a long 
step forward with the Australia^ gross 

and screw propelled In the next decade, in 1881, 
the Rome was built, with a tonnage of sub- 

sequently lengthened m 1892 with a tonnage of 
5,628 This ship was re-named the Veciis In 
1894, the Caledonia, now a seasonal \isitor to the 
IPort of Calcutta, was built, her tonnage being 
7»55S, with triple expansion engines of 11,000 h -p 
The list closes with the fine “M” class vessels of 
10,500 tons and 13,000 h p These last vessels, 
however, have not yet visited Calcutta Port, and we 
select for reproduction a photograph of the S S 
ISfamurt which is one of the largest of the ‘ inter- 


From the early days of English settlements in 
Bengal till the mid nineteenth century the inland 
trade was entirely carried in country boats of the 
types which every visitor to the port has seen Then 
design is of immemorial antiquity, and it is partic- 
ularly interesting to note that the model boats 
recently unearthed 63^ Professor Flinders Petrie from 
tombs of ancient Egypt, several thousand 3^ears B C , 
show the same high stern for the steersman and low 
spoon-shaped bows 

Ver}^ early in the history of steam navigation, steam 
propelled vessels were built for the Ganges trade, and 
these were the pioneers of the extensive flotillas 
owned by the India General Steam Navigation Co , 
the Rivers Steam Navigation»Co , the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Co , and other concerns Tne services 




The Port of Bombay. 


Bombay is the capital and the chief sea-port of 
Western India It is the most southerly of a group of 
islands which engineering skill has transformed into a 
peninsula, and its area is about twenty- two square 
miles Previous to the acquisition of Bombay by the 
British in i66i the East India Company had held 
trading ports at Madras, on the Hooghly, and elsew^here , 
but Bombay is interesting as England's first step 
towards dominion m the East, and is itself a monu- 
ment to the imperial and commercial spirit of the 
race It is the only valuable possession which w^e owe 
to the Stuarts, having been ceded to Great Britain 
as part of the dowry of the Portuguese Infanta, 
Catherine, on her marriage with King Charles II Up 
to this period Surat had been the principal seat of 
British enterprise and settlement in Western India, but 
in 1668 King Charles, considering Bomba}^ an unprofit- 
able possession, handed it over to the East India 
Compan3% to be held by them on payment of the 
annual rent of £10 in gold 

One of the first things the Companj^ set itself to 
accomplish on assuming possession was the construction 
of a harbour, wath docks A good deal of monc}^ w as 
expended on the defences of the island, but m addition 
to the discouragement due to the unhealthmess of the 
place, the early settlers in Bombay had powerful 
outside enemies to contend against, and the English, 
cooped up in their little islands, could make but small 
headwa}^ But they understood the real value and 
possibilities of Bombay and as early as 1686, or less 
than twenty years from the time the Company took 
over the island, orders w^ere sent out from Home to 
transfer the seat of Gov ernment in Western India from 
Surat to Bombay, which was declared to be ** the seat 
of the power and trade of the English nation in the 
East Indies " Then followed the dissensions between 
the old and the new East India Companies regarding 
trade, which threw the settlement into a state of 
anarchy and checked for many years the progress of 
the port, until m 1708, the two Companies, having 
adjusted their difficulties, were fused into the United 
East India Company, and progress once more began 
to make headway In 1736 the first graving docks 
were opened, but nearly one hundred years previous to 
this the East India Company had been obliged to build 
ships of war to defend their trade against the Malabar 
pirates These ships had been built at Surat, where 
the Company's factories had been first established , 
but with the construction of docks at Bombay a period 
of remarkable activity in this direction may be said to 
have set in The docks were in constant use from the 
day of their completion, and the dockyard was for a 
long period celebrated for turning out first-class men- 
of-vvar In the year 1800, a 4 gun frigate, the Corn- 
walks, of 1,363 tons, was built for the East India 


Compan}% and afterw ai ds the Admiralty ordered men- 
of-war for the King’s Nav^j^ to be constructed A 
number of war v^essels were built in this dockyard, 
carr^nng from 10 to 86 guns The last man of-war 
was Meaiice, built in 1847, carrying 84 guns and 
of 2,400 tons burden Merchant vessels of the largest 
class constructed m those days, of from 1,300 to 1,400 
tons burden, for the cotton trade, with China, were 
also built m these docks, and from the year 1840 a 
number of steamers were built, besides schooners, 
pilot boats, and a number of v^essels of smaller size 
The timber h iving to be brought from a great distance, 
ships built at Bombay w ere very costly , but being entire- 
ly constructed of teak, they were v^’ery durable In 
1843 there belonged to Bombay, mostly to native 
merchants 58 ships of the aggregate burden of 32,000 
tons, of which six only were under 200 tons These 
ships w ere employed in the China trade, and in the trade 
to England and other places, and were all built in the 
Comp inv^’s old dockj^ards, known as the Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Old Bombay^ docks respectively^ In 1854, 
two large steamers, the Assayc and the Punjab, each 
of 1,800 tons, were built at these docks, but since that 
y^ear, owing chiefly^ to the introduction of iron instead 
of wood for ship-buiIding, and the consequent ad\an 
tage of having large ships built in England, ship- 
building cit Bombay^ has been restricted to a smaller 
class of \ Lssel Before the introduction of steam 
Bombay possessed, m addition to the larger class of 
v’’essels abovementioned, a numerous fleet of nativ^e 
craft of very^ large aggregate tonnage Ihese vessels, 
besides furnishing the city^ with its local requirements, 
used to coast from Cape Comorin to the Gulf of Cutch, 
and sometimes cross the sea to Muscat and the ports 
in the Arabian Gulf Up to the eaily part of the nine- 
teenth century^ however, the total trade o^ the Port of 
Bombay was of no very great amount The small and 
sterile islands of Bombay afforded no produce for expor- 
tation, nor did the whole Presidency yield, with the 
exception of cotton, rice, and coffee, any of the great 
colonial staples, a circumstance which may perhaps be 
ascribed to the impolitic restraints upon the employment 
of British settlers and capital that were long imposed 
by law, and acted upon with peculiar rigour in Bombay 
and the sister Piesidency of Madras Bombay m those 
days, before the introduction of railways, was also much 
less favourably situated m respect of internal communi- 
cations, and all the inland trade had to be carried on 
by means of roads that were seldom m a fit condition 
for cart-traffic, and could only be used by pack- 
bullocks and camels, while trade with the Deccan had 
to struggle with the mountain roads But with the abol- 
ition of the transit duties, by which the inland trade 
had been grievously oppressed, the abolition of the 
restrictive system in 1815 and,*later on, the construction 
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wealth, to be reckoned by many millions sterling, had 
been poured into the lap of Bombay, already a 
wealthy place, and this was quite enough to justify a 
large expansion of legitimate enterprise Sir Bartle 
Frere, who was Governor of Bombay at the time, 
took the most lively interest m the progress of railways 
within his jurisdiction, and three big lines were under 
construction The line from Bombay to Madras was 
completed, and the line from Bombay ascending the 
Western Ghat on the nay towards Calcutta, and that 
from Bombay passing up the coast of Guzerat towards 
Rajputana, were m full progress In fact, e\ ery means 
was adopted during the 
period of abnormal pros- 
perity^ to impro\ e the 
existing lines of communi- 
cation and to inaugurate 
new ones In Bombay 
itself, among the many 
failures, must be men- 
tioned the big scheme for 
reclaiming a large expanse 
of land from the sea This 
was known as the Back 
Bay Reclamation scheme, 
and it pro\ed ultimately 
to be m excess of local 
needs Still, m its incep- 
tion it was so well framed 
that the Government held 
shares m it, but they were 
wise enough to unload 
before the crash came 
One reclamation company 
held its ground through- 
out the crisis, however, and 
that was the Elphmstone 
Aimong other things the 
Company had entered 
into an agreement with 
the Government to pro- 
Mde upwards of one 
hundred acres of land for 
the Terminus of the Great 
Indian Periinsula Railway 
and other purposes, re- 
cei\ mg m return the right 
to reclaim from the sea 
for their own advantage 
an area of 250 acres, 
fronting the properties 
they had previously ac- 
quired By this arrangement the Company secured 
a monopoly of the harbour frontage opposite the 
natne town where the largest part of the country 
trade had been centered for years, whilst from the 
proximity to the Railway Terminus they were in a 
position to subject a very considerable portion of the 
entire trade of the port to wharfage and other dues 
When the crisis set in, the Company had practically 
completed their contract with the Government, and it 
was at this juncture that the Government of Bombay 
strongty urged upon Kie Government of India the 
desirability^ of buying out the Company and thus 


regaining possession of the harbour foreshore, 
and of placing its administration m the hands of 
a public Trust After prolonged negotiations it 
was agreed in 1869 to purchase the Company's rights 
at the par value of the paid-up capital, and on the 30th 
April 1870, the property w^as taken over by the Gov- 
ernment from the Company for a sum the equivalent of 
two millions sterling The intention of this purchase 
was to make over to the proposed Trust, on behalf of 
the trade, the possible commercial profits on the invest- 
ment, Go\ernment consenting to supply the capital 
on the best terms but on the very distinct 

understanding that the 
transaction should involve 
no addition to the public 
outlay and no reduction m 
the public income 
The Act constituting 
the Board of Trustees was 
not passed until 1S73, but 
in the meantime, with 
effect from the purchase 
of the Elphmstone prop- 
ert3% the whole of the 
properties to be made over 
were managed by a de- 
partment of Government 
on behalf of the new 
Trust, m anticipation of 
Its formation The first 
Board was appointed in 
June 1873 It consisted 
of Colonel J A Ballard, 
c B , RE, as Chairman, 
and nine Trustees, of 
whom three w^ere Govern- 
ment officials Shortly 
after this orders were 
issued abolishing the Har- 
bour and Pilotage Board, 
and authorising the Trus- 
tees to receive the port 
dues, pilotage or other 
fees leviable from, or m 
respect of vessels enter 
mg, leaving or using the 
port The properties 
vested in the Board com- 
prised a good part of the 
eastern foreshore of the 
island, but there were 
gaps occupied by private 
wharf-owners, who were able to enter into competi- 
tion with the Port Trust Board, and so keep down 
the wharfage rates, but this did not result in satis- 
faction to the Trade, and only caused confusion 
and inconvenience Accordingly m 1879-80 the 
Government, on behalf of the Trust, bought oux 
the private foreshore owners’ rights for a sum of 
nearly 76 lakhs of rupees, and consequent on this 
acquisition of a monopoly of the foreshore rights, 
the Board was reconstituted in 1879 by an Act which 
gave the Chamber of Commerce power to elect five of 
the Trustees, the other seven and the Chairman 
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being nominated b\ the Government, and it uas 
proMded that not less than three of the Trustees 
should be natives of Indn residing in the citv of 
Bombit The Board as at}, jiresent constituted 
consists of the Chairman appointed bv Government 
fi\ e Members elected b\ the Chamber of Commerce 
three nativ e members nonimalcd b\ Gov ernment as 
representing native mercantile interests and tlic 
Director of tlic Roval Indian Marine, the Secrctarv 
to Gov ernment Public W orks Dcjiartment (Railv’ av s) 
the Miinici])al Commissioner Bombav and tlie 
Collector of I and Revenue and Customs Hit jires 
ent Chairman is the Hon Sir Walter Hughes r i i 
who has held the post qmci Ma\ 1^92 


was m round figures, Rs 220 lakhs, including a 
deficit of si\ lakhs of rupees on the working during the 
interregnum pciuhng the constitution of the Board 
During the first ten vears tlie improvements earned 
out were mamlv on the Elphinstone Estate, including 
tlic construction of the Prince s Dock, which was 
the first wet dock of anj magnitude constructed in 
\sia The foundation-stone was laid v itli masonic 
honours bv H R H tlic Prince of Whales (now the Kmg- 
Emperor) on the iilh November 1875 tlie v ork was 
completed m 1870, and on the lolh \pnl m that year 
the last Slone of the walls v* as laid, and the water 
admit led into the dock v ith great ccremon\ bv the 
iat( Sir Richard Temple, then (lovernor of Bomba} 
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The properties vested in the Board, of Trustees at 
the outset comprised the Elphinstone Estate, thcMody 
Bay Reclamation, the Apollo Ba} Reclamation, the 
Wellington Reclamation, the Apollo Pier, the lank 
Bunder Estate (Timber Ponds), the Customs Bonded 
Warehouses, the Kasara Bunder the Saw Mills prop 
erty and the whole of the property of the old 
Harbour and Pilotage Board, comprising principally 
of the Light-Houses at Ivennery, Colaba, and on the 
Dolphin Rock, the Mazagon Pier, the Signal stations, 
the Lightships, Pilot Schooners and other craft Tlie 
total debt of the Board on account of those properties 
20 


The dimensions of the dock arc 1,460 feet long by 
1,000 feet liroad, with a water area of 30 acres, and a 
total length of quay of 6,010 feet, including the 
effective portion of the haibour wall It has two 
entrances, one 66 feet and the other 55 feet wide, and 
the sill at the entrance is 25X feet below high water 
ordinary neap tides The clock is completely equipped 
with sheds and with cranes which with the dock 
gates and the bridge across the entrance, are worked by 
hydraulic power The material excavated m forming 
the (lock was utilised foi the further reclamation of 
Mody Bay to the south of the site Among other works 
carried out m the first ten years were, the completion 
of the Frere Road across Moefy Bay together with 
other roads necessary for the conv^enience of trade 
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and to open up building sites , the erection of an 
extensive range of permanent sheds for the storage of 
gram and the construction of a range of seven large 
warehouses adjacent to the Prince’s Dock, for the 
storage of piece goods and other imports 

Yery soon after the opening of the Prince’s 
Dock It became evident that an extension of the 
dock accommodation was necessarv for vessels of 
deep draught, and in January 1885 a contract 
was entered into by the Trust for that purpose 
Ihe site selected was immediately south of the 
Prince’s Dock, occupying the space originally taken 
up by the Musjid and Nicol Bunder Basins Work 
was commenced on the new dock, now called the 
Victoria Dock, in January 1885, and was completed 
m February 1889, when the water was let m by 
His Excellenc}' the Governor The contractors were 
Messrs Kirby and Sons, who also constructed the 
Prince’s Dock, and with them was associated in the 
work Air John Fleming, who started the work of rec- 
lamation and various other improvements m the port 
at the early part of its history The Victoria I)ock 
comprises a water area of 25 acres and affords a total 
length of quay of 7,805 feet, including the effectiv e 
length of the outer harbour wall It has two entrances 
one from the sea, 80 feet wide, and the other, 64 feet 
wide, communicating with the Prince’s Dock The sills 
m both cases are 27 J feet below high water ordinary 
neap tides The berths are fully equipped with 
hydraulic cranes and extensive ranges of sheds 
The Alerewether Dry Dock was the next large work 
taken m hand Work was commenced in February 
1889, and the dock w^as opened m Alarch i8qi It has 
a length of 530 feet, and a breadth of 65 1 feet at the 
entrance with a depth on sill of 25^ feet at high water 
ordinary neap tides Other extensive works earned 
out during the period 1883-93 were huge blocks of 
offices for the dock and traffic staff and for t e admi- 
nistratne offices, ranges of warehouses for import 
goods at A^ictona Dock, the filling up of the basm 
and other improvements at Apollo Bunder, and the 
deepening of the channel of the Prince’s Dock 
From 1893 to 1903 no single work of great magnitude 
w as undertaken, but a large number of works of great 
importance w ere in progress for increasing the facilities 
for trade and shipping, and for developing the Board’s 
properties at a total expenditure of Rs 66 lakhs The 
wet docks were pro\ ided with a largel}^ extended senes 
of double stoned sheds , for the coal trade a new wharf 
was built, provision was made for the storage in bulk 
of kerosine oil, and the Ballard Pier was constructed 
for the convenience of the passenger traffic Great 
progress was also made with the development of the 
Trustees’ properties on the north, including the Sewn, 
Frerc I and, Tank Bunder and Alazagon &tates, and 
much attention was dev^oted to the construction of 
new roads and the further improvement of old ones 
The present doching accommodation consists of the 
Prince’s and Victoria Wet Docks and the Alerewether 
Dry Dock , but a large and important scheme for 
further dock accommodation is now being carried out, 
and on the prelimmar\ work in connection with this 
scheme the operations of the past few years have 
been main!} confined 


The new works now m course of construction may be 
classified under four mam heads, as follows — (i) The 
new Wet and Dry Docks, (2) The Port Trust Railway, 

(3) The Reclamation between Alazagon and Sewn, and 

(4) The New Bulk Oil Depot at Sewn It became 
necessary, in the first instance, to provide for the large 
traffic at Mody Bay which will be displaced by the new 
docks, and for this purpose two broad jetties hav^e 
been formed at Alazagon by reclamation, affording 
storage space to the extent of 26 acres, with an 
aggregate wharf frontage of 5,800 feet The Ballard 
Pier IS being extended for a length of 825 feet seaw^ard, 
to form the southern boundary of the area to be 
reclaimed by the material excavated m forming the 
new docks, and large purchases in the shape 01 new^ 
dredging plant and a fleet of capacious steel barges, 
wnth a special steam-tug to be used for the convey- 
ance of material for reclamations have been made A 
new hydraulic power station, with engines of 300 
horse-power has been provided, parth^ to supplement 
the power av^ailable m the present docks, but with 
provision also for increase to afford the additional 
power which will be necessary for cranes, etc , in the 
new docks The area of the premises of the Prince’s 
Dock has been extended, and further and improved 
facilities for the manganese ore trade have been 
provided and new sheds and more cranes have been 
added to the existing docks The foundation-stone 
of the new dock the Alexandra Dock, was laid by 
H R H the Prince of V'ales during his vnsit to 
Bomba)^ in Nov^ember 1905, and the scheme also 
includes a new dr> dock, opening off the wet dock, 
both capable of taking ships of the largest size that 
are likely to visit the port within the next thirty or 
forty years The area of the wet dock is 49^ acres, 
with a length of quay of 16,035 hnear feet, including 
the harbour or outer w all The entrance is 100 feet in 
width, with a depth of sill of 35] feet below mean 
high water level The dry dock is to be 1,000 feet 
m length entrance 100 feet wide with sill 33} feet 
below high w ater ordinary neap tides The estimated 
cost of these docks is Rs ^,47,43,159 The contract 
with Alessrs Price, Wilis and Reeves for the excava- 
tion and masonry was signed m April 1904, and 
provides for the entire completion of the works by 
1st June 1911 

The Port Trust Railway scheme comprises tw^o 
sections of line, of which the first is the G I P Raihvav^ 
Harbour Branch, extending from Coorla to the 
Alazagon Depot, with chord connection to the B -B 
and C I Railway This section is being made at 
the expense of, and is to be worked by, the GIF 
Ry Co The Port Trust section extends from the 
Mazagon Depot to the docks, a length of three miles 
The cost of the Port Trust section was originall}^ 
estimated at Rs 10,26,113, while the estimated cost 
of the G I P Harbour Branch was Rs 53,50,404 
But while the cost of the former has been consider- 
ably enhanced owing to the rise in the price of the 
properties acquired since the estimate was framed 
there will be a reduction in the cost of the latter, 
as It IS not intended to make the goods depot at 
Alazagon of the maximum dimensions in the first 
instance 
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The mam idea of the reclamation between Ma/agon 
and Sewn is to provide space for the gram, seed and 
cotton trades, and for new stores yard for the G I 
P Ry Co , and this involves the reclamation of 232 
acres, with a wharf frontage of one and a quarter miles 
k iat larger scheme Yh^n Yh^s is, howeiex, m conrse 
of being carried into effect, for the Trustees considered 
it prudent to make provision for future requirements 
and they were advised that by enlarging the area to 
be reclaimed it ivould be possible to carry out the 
reclamation at a very pinch reduced cost by means of 
suction dredgers, which would pump the mud of the 
foreshore, of which there was a large deposit, on to the 
area to be reclaimed A project was drawn upon these 
lines for reclaiming a total area 01 583 acres, with wharf 
frontage of upw^ards of 2^ miles in length, the whole 
giving an addition of about 4J per cent to the area 
of the city This work was put m hand in 1907, 
and will be completed about the same time as the 
new docks 

The remaining necessary improvement was the 
removal of the Bulk Oil Depot and the Timber Ponds 
to Sewn This work is well in progress, and includes a 
site of 61 acres, a deep water berth for the tank steamers 
and a length of 11,000 feet of low pier for the pipe line 
from steamers to tanks 

Since 1879-80, the Port Trust has had control of 
practically the whole trade of the port, the exceptions 
being coal and stores imported for the use of the P & 
O and the B I Steam Navigation Companies, and of 
the G I P and B -B and C I Railways, which are 
landed at the wharves owned by these Companies 
With the exception of coal, kerosme, timber and dates, 
the greater part of the foreign trade of Bombay is dealt 
with at the docks The coasting trade carried in 
square-rigged vessels is also dealt with principally at 
the docks, while that carried b\ country craft goes 
wholly to the bunders and tidal basins, the chief of 
which are the SassooU Dock, Victoria Dock, Arthur, 
and Carnac Basins, to the south of the present docks, 
and the Kassara Basin to the north A very consider- 
able business is at present done at these, but as the 
facilities for the trade are gradually completed at the 
northern end of the harbour, the trade will naturally 
be shifted to that locality, and the basins and bunders 
at the Colaba end of the island be set free for reclama- 
tion and sites for buildmg purposes The immediate 
result of the completion of the works now in progress 
will be to double the existing dock accommodation of 
the Port, to provide a splendid Gra\ mg Dock, and to 
shift the heavy traffic m cotton and other goods from 


the roads and streets to its proper place, the goods 
depot and the vicinity of the docks The aim of the 
Trustees is, not to raise as large a revenue as possible, 
as would be the object of a private concern, but after 
due provision for docking and shipping facilities, 
present and iuYure, Yo maY^e Ybe tharges on commerce 
as light as possible and the fact that Bombay is one 
of the cheapest ports in the w orld is sufficient evidence 
that the legitimate clainis of trade have been well 
kept in view, while making full provision for present 
facilities and future expansion 


ExPENDITtJRE AND REVENUE 

Ihe total expenditure on Capital Account up to 
the 31st March 1907 stood at Rs 6,97,35,422, of which 
Rs 4,26,10,773 represented the expenditure on ordin- 
ary w orks The balance was distributed as follows — 

Prince's Dock Rs 89,90,350 

Victoria Dock Rs 1,19,21,529 

Merewether Dry Dock Rs 11,68,259 

New Docks Construction Rs 5 o» 44 » 5 io 

This large debt is represented by properties which 
have largelv increased since they were originally taken 
over by the Trust, and which are steadily increasing 
in value, and the repayment of the debentures is 
provided for by regular Sinking Funds Since the 
completion of the Victoria Dock the entire expenditure 
has been met by 4 per cent debenture loans, which 
stand in high favour With the investing public The 
last four loans have been raised at prices ranging from 
I to 4^ per cent premium The above figures give the 
cost price of the properties vesting in the Board, but 
from this amount R^ 19,68,007 must be deducted, 
as this amount was realised from the sale of land, 
plant, etc Taking into account the two loans issued 
in 1906-7, the total debt of the Board at the 
close of the year amounted to Rs 6,67,30,637, of 
which Rs 3,02,14,961 are due to Government, and 
Rs 3,65,15,676 are on account of the foreshore secur- 
ities and debenture loans 

Ihe income and expenditure of the Board have each 
shown a progressive increase for some years past At 
the same time, the surplus of income over e?vpenditure 
has increased in a far greater ratio, and whereas the 
average surplus for the five years ending 190 1-2 was 
Rs 1,00,830, the surplus for the year 1906-7 was 
Rs 10,41,870 The revenue receipts have, for the 
past ten years, shown an average growth of about 
three lakhs of rupees per annum 



The Port of Madras 


1j!L follov ing sketth\ 'iccount of old Madris is 
taken for the most part from ‘ Madras in the olden 
times compiled from ofhcial records b\ J Talbojs 
W heeler ^^adras Higginbotham i86i With so much 
for acknov Icdgmcnt \ c proceed to quote freeh^ uhere 
ntcessar\ m ofienng to the readers of this publication 
an account of thccarh historN of Madras and of its 
Port * From time immemorial the rich productions 
of India had bten eagerh desired by the cuilized 
\ orld Her cotton spices jewels and perfumes had 
bttii e irricd up the Red Sea to the courts of Solomon, 
of \hasuerus and of the Caesars and during the 
middle ages man\ of her choicest productions were 
con\e\td h\ the \ cnetian merchants from the ports 
of to the courts of Euroj^ean Kings Indeed, 

it ^eems probable that the ships of those times were, 
for all practical purposes, the same kind of \rab dhOiC, 
\ ith deep midrib keel and long raking bow and stern 
which, c\en m the present da^, are often to be seen 
In jiasscncers between India and Europe m the per- 
formance of similar \o^ages, between Suez and \den 
mil between Vden and Bombaj On the Medi 
ttrraiHinside the Phanicians in the earh da} s, and 
later tin \eiulians had more or less the monopoly 
of this lucratne trade But with the disco\ery In 
'^pun of Mc\ko ind Peru and by Portugal of the 
route to Indi i round the Cape there came a rc\ olution 
m this Jong eslahjishcd earning trade and from av 
1500 to lOoo the monopoh Iming fallen into Portu 
guisi lumK the traders of Europe had to frequent 
th( markets of Lwlmn for the much co\elccl Indian 
products llu chief of these traders were the Dutch 
\ ho m thf i(>t!i centurc had ]>racticalh become tlie 
larrurs of 1 uropt In 3580 thc\ threw off tlic\oke 
of ^])im |orming them^^ehts into the Lnitcd Pro\- 
m md a ‘^paniMi Kmg Philip II — our friend of 
\rnnd i fanu*~who had obt imed the Portuguese 
( rtu' n V IS ^hort sighted enough to c vcludc the Dutch 
from hi'' dominions m re\cnge for their secession 
Ihis pnhn pro\ui most sineidal Ihe Dutch 
ui of hting good i ustonn bee ime fomndahk 
rn insit id ol purelns ng Indnn commodities in 
th‘ I ishoti rnirlet'' llu\ pushed on hra\el\ to the 
hid an s* u»d ''Oon bit mu nimouscomjKtitorN v ith 
Ph h{i '' Portucue-* sufjjte ts for tin Indian tridc 
IIuiniIu nm< h 1>K mu gre it tr vder" working direct 
h* l\ ecu 1 urop vrul the Orient, insliad of is here- 
tido f h tru lo i! { irruF" onU from I i^hon onw ird 
\t t rsi tlu \ ntrmud from mterferng \ uh tlu 
Po ti uu tr\»h in Indi i projnr md dimteil the r 
aitt ai'iui tn V lui md tlu M d i\ Xrelrpehgo 

%h "i a" CM \ ho h 1 1 o\ 's tlu\ are still going quite 
siri>’^'C In tlu St rttd tlu r fa< tor\ it Bmtam 
ar d liti’' tF J ' ixsu>^\ h»s hnonu Hila\n 
hut 't \ I o^ ur id xolo tint the\ireettd a fort at 


Puheat some 23 miles north of the piesent Madras 
In 1660 they took Negapatam from the Portuguese 
and m 1663 Cochin, and thus became the most impor- 
tant European traders on the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts In most of these old world factories are still 
to be found their solid w alls and stoutly doored houses, 
their churches, their tombs and their descendants, 
—these last, for the most part though of course there 
are exceptions, scarcely distinguishable now, after two 
and a half centuries, from the children of the soil 
Thl^ty-^l^ e years after the dispersal of the Spanish 
\miada the merchants of London conceiyed a strong 
desire to share the lucrative Indian trade with their 
neighbours — sometimes enemies, sometimes friends — 
the Portuguese and the Dutch So the first Court 
of the * ‘ East India Association * ' w^as held on the 
23rd September 1600 and m the following year the 
hrst fleet of four ships set sail for the Indian Archi- 
pelago, with a Mew to deal m spices Just then the 
English were in friendly alliance with the Dutch, but 
did not care to risk further quarrel with Spam by trying 
to trade on the coast of India proper where the Portu- 
guese had their factories I arge profits, stated at 100 
to 200 per cent , w ere earned from these early voyages, 
our factories being Acheen m Sumatra and Bata\ la m 
Ja\a About 8 or 10 years later both Dutch and 
English directed their attention to the cotton cloths 
made m such quantities by the hand wea\ers of India, 
and m order to get m touch with this trade the Dutch, 
as alread} mentioned built a fort at Pulicat, a few 
miles north of the present site of Madras The English 
found It less eas} to establish settlements on the Indian 
coast, for their enemies the Portuguese were already 
established at St Thome (now a suburb of Madras) and 
at other places on the Coromandel coast, and with Goa 
as their chief centre they were \ cry strong on the 
Malabar side Howc\er m 1612, the English got hold 
of Sural after much figliting with the Portuguese, ind 
ke]>t hold of it under a firman of the Great Mogul, on 
condition of a dut\ of 3^ per cent to be paid on al] 
goods Lnhickih, the friendship between the Dutch 
and the Englisli did not last for c\er They had a 
strong dispute Uiout some question of the spice trade 
and the English being fir the venker just then m the 
List hid to ka\e Pulicat where, as in Java and 
Sumatra tluv had been trading jiciccfuIU alongside 
the Dutch Thev had howc\cr, alread}" effected a 
settlement m Masulipatam Then came the \mbovna 
m is^ tore \ here the Dutch killed off all the English on 
one of tlu ^])ict Islands and thereafter forgener itions, 
tlierc was diadU enmitv betvecn the vhilorn friends 
In ih25 the Lngh'-h obtained a piece of ground for 
i ''ettlpmeat at" \rmagh urn about 40 milts north 
of Puj’nt, \ orking it in conjunction with their 
M i^uhpatarn selllcmenl 
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At this stigt ^\c tome to Uio tirst Uni \m kn^>v 
of Mullins port proper iiul hert v jlh u\\ inliVgi 
Mr lilhovbW hctki ma^ nguubt fpiottd Mr Franns 
Da\ \\ho Ind been dtspuclinl from Masubpitun to 
i\ uuUK the counln in the luighbourliood of Uu Ihirtu 
giRbt setUemenl of St ll home ' me I v ith urn \jn < t< d 
Muetbs Ue found lha though the surf v \s hi \\\ and 
duigcrous, \cl the loeahtN uas ftieouribh sittnlnl for 
obtaining coast goods Moreover lu recnvidgnil 
encouragement both from the \Ui\t powers md tin 
Portuguese Iht \aick of the distru t promoted his 
MOWS to the utmost and from the Uaj ih of (handri 
gin he procured for him a grant of land v iih pi rniis- 
bion to innid a fort whilst tin Portuguese it St 
Thome behaved to !um m the most frundlv nnnner 
and offered to^give him t\ erv assist \nct in formiiu tin 
new estvhhshmenl ihe VerrUor\ grvnUd e Mended 
h\c miles ilong shoie md one ml md finis \ as 
founded the first establislimcnt in M idr ispatu im m 
1O39 m tile reign of His Majestv Clnrles I and just 


jiosd for till < oristriK tion of m irtilnnJ Inrlanir 
vithavuv to tin nntigition of tlif surf trouble 

V hu h V IS iri pruisiK tlu smu st ili Uun is v hu\ 

Mr I nut IS Di\ found it so bid in lor all 

up and dov n tlu e ist md v < ^t toists of Imhi tin 
j>h\su d (ombtion in aide »it i fi \ 

i\u]>ttond points Id e \ u m ip it im mil on tlu \ e '•t 
loist Ufirlb fd a r< rt im d^grii of 1 itilmb - n mu h 

i low s mdv short p< rp« In ilK bt Ui n 1>\ short v ird 
rolling vavts \ are mg m vioh nn areordup to tlu 
tmu of \tar md tlu tn ngtli md «lin t tion «»f tlu 

V iml but ne \ t r t ulin i\ \b^» nt \s v as tlu % w ^<><1 
tir for tb U m \ltt r 3 000 m ir-> ago so to da\ it is onh 
on M re t \u plum d d w s m tlu \ < ar — prolnble not m 
IS m me is tc n tl i\-> m ane \t ir— that a bo it Imdt in 
the ordmire f ishion of I urop* m bo its i in siMv 
Kuut ashore from a ms »l Iviug oft tlu coisi \ud if 
till brmgmg of siu !i i boat islion is ihfiuult or 
impossibU V ithoiu iu r bt mg si iv i fl tn to ) uiiu h lu r 
is tvtn more diflu ult It m v\ li saul tint tlu surf is 
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before the Ijreakmg out of the great civil war The 
grant obtained from the Ra3ah of Chandragin ve is 
dated ist March 1639 Soon a fort was built, though 
in 1652 its garrison consisted of only 26 soldiers lu 
1653 the Agency w as raised to tlic status of a Presi 
dency, with supremacy over the factories of the Coro 
mandel coast and of Bengal Sir Edeeard tVintcr, evho 
was appointed m 1661 was the first President of whom 
we have any reliable knowledge 
As this IS not a history of Madras but of the 
rise and growth of its port and of its trade, wc 
may refrain from enumerating the many vicissitudes 
passed through in the centuries by the growing Presi- 
dency, of w^hich some of the most interesting have 
to do with its passing out of the hands of the French 
and with our many years of struggle for the master- 
ship of India with that nation Sir Edward Winter 
was superseded m his command in 1668 and just 
200 years later, sisif January 1868, the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce made the hist definite pro- 


practjcalh never vo slick as to allow a boat built m 
Europe fashion to ht launclud from tlu Miort for the 
service of a vcs^.tl King outside nt inchor llu i fleet 
of this on commumcalion helwetu ship md shore m 
tile absence of some kind of a Inrlnnir to calm the 
surf vvill he obvious Trading vessels iiave ilwavs 
been obliged to eniplov llie eountrv stv le of boat for the 
embarkation and debarkation of eargo 
As alreul} remarked, there are exccplional jilices 
These usually ire places where rivers run out into tlic 
sea, practically alw i}s through sand bars over which 
he ivy surf rolls for most cla\s m the jear But 
the rowers, or rather pacidicrs, of the native 
boats arc clever at ncgociating such bars 
V ithout disaster, and even if there should he an 
upset, the boats themsehos float unhurt even though 
cargo be lost, and as for the crews thc\ are more or 
less amphibious In the old days of sailing ships and 
long v^oyages, vessels reached the coast of India with 
their bottoms covered inches deep with marine growths 
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of ill sorts which clogged their speed, and it was neces 
sary, if the\ were to make a good return \ oyigc and 
be able to outsail a potential Liicni}, that thc}^ should 
be careened and cleaned This was quite impossible on 
the surf-beaten coast except at the few places where 
owing to the dtbotichwcui oi n\crs from the interior, 
there existed calm backwaters into winch, when the 
tide was high and the surf o\er the bar not too 
\iolent, a \essel drawing lo or 12 feet of water miglit 
perchance be warped Clearly then such creeks as 
these though absoluteh useless to modern ships 
and of \alue only as affording shelter to cargo lighters, 
were much sought after b} old time sailing ships, 
and it IS because of such mud creeks that ])laces 
like Negapatam, Masulipatam and \ izagapatam owe 
their existence as ports \ izagapatam v ith its Ingli 
rock\ headland the Dolphin’s Nose, offers shelter to 
\essels in certain winds Coconada lies in a cur\e in 
the coast of large radius but still cur\ cd enough to 
afford at times comparatn el} smooth water and cargo 
boats can communicate w ith the canals and backv aters 
of the Goda\eri 

It IS difiicult nowada}s to realise what attraction 
Aladras had to offer to the traders, from the nauticil 
point of Mew — and this jioint of Mew could b} 
no means in the old di}s be set aside To be sure, 
there is the \d\ar rnerjust south of the Portuguese 
settlement of St Thome with its lagoon and its 
bar the latter quite closed for perhaps clc\en 
montlis of the \ear and scarceh negociable in the 
remaining month, even by the local surf boats, still 
less b\ framed boats Then, again, there is the Kum 
(“Cooum") n\er, with a bar quite as impracticable as 
that of the VdNpr The fort of Madrasis built on this 
little rner and it may be conjectured that, useless as 
it seems to be nov adays, it was at least better than 
nothing in the old days and that its existence had 
some sort of an influence on the choice of a site for a 
settlement It may be taken as practical!} certain 
that the lieaMh framed ten-ton lighters now in use 
at Madras were non existent in the old da}s and onlv 
came into use when the old screw pdc pier was built 
some 40 years ago The only class of boats capable 
of serMce in those days were the masulal!, or surf, 
boats, consisting of planks roughly laced or sewed 
together with string, a long, continuous half sausage 
of straw bemg squeezed by the string lacing all along 
the jointings of the planks on the inner side These 
boats, of which every port on the coast has some 
scores, have bottoms of flat planks and sides of 
the same sort of planks , not nicely sawn, parallel edged 
planks, but just as sawn or hewn out of the tree, the 
broader the better as offering fewer joints They 
an. pierced all along the edges with quarter inch holes 
some 4 to 6 inches apart, and are then fitted edge 
ways (and endways with an overlap) one to the other 
without any kind or sort of keel or rib or framing, 
except for a stick in the bow and another m the stern 
They carry 2 to 3 tons, are manned by two to four 
yelling naked rowers, who pull, or rather flop in the 
water long broom-sticks each with a small bit of heart- 
shaped plank, smaller than a page of foolscap, at the 
end of it These paddlers are commanded by a steers- 
man armed with a similar paddle They sit on sticks 


rudely lashed across the gunwales of the craft to keep 
it from collapsing flat like a paper boat, and with 
consummate judgment and much wild yelling they 
negociate — for the most part safely enough — the moun 
tain of curling suif that ma} be trusted to smash into 
matchwood the finest boat of European build ever 
launched, e\ en if manned b> a powerful crew The 
trade of Aladras has from the first been, and still to 
a large extent is, m (he hands of the owners and 
crews of the surf boats that ha\e just been described 
The object of those interested in the dexolopment 
of tlie artificial harbour has been to replace such craft 
as these by modern, v ell-found lighteis and perhaps 
who knows, liter to enable vessels to he alongside 
of modern whar\es But to those tired by such ambi- 
tions no more unpromising locality e\er presented itself 
than Madras in the eighteen sixties 

In the old days w hen a \ o} age per annum w as consid 
ered good enough by the owners of the sailing ships 
trading between Europe and India, a delay at such a 
jflace as Madras of e\cn a month or two months was a 
matter of comparatue unimportance Doubtless, in 
anticipation of the arri\al ofa\cssel returning to 
England, the factors on shore had all her cargo ready for 
shipping to lier m these surf lioats But she may also 
ha\e ]i ad cargo to ])ut Tsliorc and it will readily be 
imagined liow slow and nskv a process it was to get it off 
in llic boats in question Eor, as has been explained 
the \essers own boats were of no use for any such 
jnirpose Then later, wlicn modern steamers came 
into use and were expected 1)} their owners if the\ 
were to pa\ dnidcnds at all lo make at least three 
or four nnd if ])ossible SIX \oyages in the}e'ir such 
a serMce between ship and shore as that afforded by 
tlie surf boats began to be \ icwcd as quite impermissible 
and impracticable Each day’s delay to such a 
steamer meant many jiounds sterling of loss per 
I 000 tons rapaedy, and needless to say, this had to be 
paid for in freights \11 the time, there werethelong 
established trading firms of ^ladras who could not \er} 
well shift elsewliere leaMiig capital in\ested m useless 
warehouses and losing long esta.blishcd business con 
nections These firms — as indeed the\ still do— must 
ha\c Mewed with alarm the gradual extension of the 
trading influence of the merchants of tin. more ia\ cured 
ports of Bombay and Calcutta especially since the days 
of railways — into territories long looked on as Madras 
reserves for trading purposes 

The first attempt made to improve matters was the 
construction at a cost of Rs ii lakhs, of some 1000 
feet of a screw pile juer, 40 feet wide and 17 feet above 
low and 12 above high water le\ el This pier w^as ear- 
ned out beyond the surf suck, in the hope that except 
in very heavy weather it might enable modern, framed 
cargo boats to w ork bclw een slnp and pier It has done 
40 years, and wall do another 10 years, of good service 
but, needless to say, it w^as soon found to be totally in 
adequate for the requirements of modern steamers, and 
the surf boat, with all its risks and disabilities, continued 
to do most of the work between ship and shore 
Thus we come to the year 1868, w hen a v^essel arriving at 
]\Iadras found herself anchored — there being no standing 
moorings — off a shelterless, stiff-bound coast, equipped 
with an iron pier which, because of its projecting out 
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beyond the suck of the surf, afforded facilities for direct 
communication with the shore such as had never before 
been enjoyed until the year of the pier s completion 
When, ho\\e\er, a vessel attempted to put cargo ashore 
or to get off exports from the shore, so inadequate were 
the pier facilities for craning cargo in or out of boats 
that, practically, most of her work had to be earned on 
through the heavy surf precisely as lOO years before, 
by the a^d of the masulah boats above described 
Even the feu framed, ten ton cargo boats that the 
advent of the screw pier enabled to come into exist 
ence had perforce to be drawn up ashore by their 
owners and put out of action for months at a time lest 
they should break from their moorings and be cast 
ashore, to inevitable wreck, m the event of bad 
weather For once the character of the surf ceased 
to be of the mildest it w^as perfectly hopeless to try to 
beach one of these framed boats Thus m spite of the 
pier the influence of the masulah boat remained 
supreme and the effect of this on freiglits and on msur* 
ance charges ma}^ readil}^ be imagined this 

time Bombay was spending millions freely and prepar- 
ing schemes for cheapening transit between ship and 
shore, and at the same time railw ays from the Bomba}? 
side were extending their tentacles into Madras trading 
territory 

The anxietv of Madras traders, m regard to their v?ery 
existence first found public expression m a letter by 
the Chamber of Commerce, dated 31st July 1868, 
addressed to the Government of Madras, which was 
minuted on bv the then Gov?ernor, Lord Napier, on the 
23rd \ugast of the same year m this minute he alludes 
to the project of a harbour as having been often sug- 
gested abandoned and rev iv ed The Gov?ernment of 
thv dav accorded its cordial support to the Chamber's 
rt commendation that an artificial harbour should be 
built and m its order dated the 28th August 1868, 
appointed a strong Committee which in due course, on 
the i6th Januarv 1869, presented its report At this 
stage vvt will quote free!}? from the ‘'Official papers 
concerning the construction of the l\Iadras harbour " 
arranged by Mr ^ T Mackenzie mixstce, and 
jinntcd m 1902 by the Supermdendent Government 
Press Madras, price Rs 4 or 6 shillings The 
Committee, ifter considering certain a]ternativ?es only 
to dismiss them ‘ * discussed the condition of the port 
and its disabilities which were (i) the open roadstead 
(2) clclav m loading and unloading cargo ow mg to the 
use of masulah boats, {3) cost of landing and shipping 
cargo and extortion of boatmen, {4) damage to goods 
All these disabilities it would be the object of a break- 
water to remove while also furnishing a harbour of ref- 
uge Thus It will be seen that from the first the 
“ harbour of refuge" idea found but a secondary 
place in the minds of all concerned and that the 
pnmarv object m v lew , from the first, has been to 
better the conditions governing transfer of cargo 
between shiji and shore 

The relative importance of these two things, te, 
of prov uling a harbour of refuge for ships and of pro- 
v uhng smooth water for lighter^ to work c'lrgo between 
ship and shore, is not alwavs grasped bv the public, and 
sometimes has seemed to hav e been lost sight of in the 
discussions that have taken place during the 40 vears 


since the harbour scheme was first mooted In 
the average mind the word ' Harbour’^ connotes “ Siaho 
bene fida carims, * ' a place in which ships may he safely 
at moorings in bad weather But no harbour of this 
class is possible at any reasonable expense on such a 
coast as that to be found at Madras For it is not the 
waves but the wind that is likely to tear ships from their 
moorings and it would not be practicable to erect 
all round an artificial harbour on a lovv-lying coast 
like that at Madras, any sort of adequate wall to keep 
winds from striking a ship broadside Indeed, a very 
ordinary modern vessel may expose a broadside of 
10,000 square feet to a wind offering a pressure of 
50 lbs per sq ft or a total pressure of 500 000 lbs , 
or say 250 tons which would require stouter bow 
and stern moorings than any likely to be available m 
any port m the world, or likely to be carried m, or that 
could well be handled by the crew of, any modern trad- 
ing vessel And even if at the first sign of bad weather 
ail vessels in the limited area of a harbour were let swing 
head to wind, the chain cable would have to be an 
impracticably large one to stand the lift and strain due 
to the necessanl}? short length of the mooring chain 
and its consequent want of spring Therefore, except 
under very exceptional circumstances, of which 
usually the master of a vessel will be the best judge 
and must be prepared to justify himself to his owners, 
it will be wiser for v?esseis to give up the Harbour of 
Refuge idea altogether, and vvhenev?er the ' ' great 
danger ' ' signal is hoisted, to steam out to sea where 
they will be infinitely safer than if caught m the little 
rat trap of a harbour, where the area in which ships 
can swing is only about | mile by ^ mile, and that for, 
nerhaos, 8 or 10 \?essels Howev?er, such conditions ot 
weather as to justify the hoisting of the "great danger” 
signal need not, ordinarily, be looked for more than 
once in four or five years, for perhaps 24 hours at a 
time, and during the remaining time a harbour even if 
only an artificial one on a low sandv coast, will be 
found of infinite benefit, if properly equipped in pro 
voiding shelter for modern lighters, tugs, etc , and m 
securing them smooth water to work m whether along- 
side vessels or at piers However, m the case of Madras 
harbour, as will be seen, it was years before the true 
principles were grasped and even up to near the present 
da}? perhaps half of the cargo dealt with at the 
Port 7 s obliged to he handled by the archaic masulah or 
surf boat, for lack of an adequate supply of suitable 
piers and of an inner harbour for lighters All this, 
howev?er, is now in process of being remedied 
Nine years were to elapse between the date, 31st July 
1868 of the Madras Chamber of Commerce representa- 
tion in fav?our of a harbour and the actual com- 
mencement of work m 1877, and the history of these 
nine years may thus be summarised briefly The 
Committee, already referred to as ha\?ing been appoint- 
ed by Gov?ernment on 28th August t868 to report on 
the matter, reported in fav?our of an isolated break- ^ 
water of the Plymouth sort, parallel to the shore, m 
7 fathoms of water, 1,200 yards off the shore, 
2000 feet long, with sjfiayed ends, to cost Rs 106 
lakhs The Madras Gov?ernment accepted the view 
of the Committee (there had been one dissentient, Col 
Carpendale, re), in fa\?our of a detached breakwater, 
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and sent the scheme to the Government of India with a 
request that the Secretary of State might be moved to 
send a thoroughly qualified marine and harbour 
engineer to report on the matter Accordingly 
Mr G Robertson, who ]ust then was reporting on other 
Indian harbours, was asked to report, which he did m 
1871, to the effect that, subject to confirmation when 
more information about sand-travel should have 
been collected, he was in favour of a detached 
breakwater of the Plymouth sort— that is, of loose 
rubble — at a cost of Rs 131 lakhs 

At this stage, Mr Robertson’s report came to the 
notice of the Engineer of the Karachi breakwater, 
Mr W Parks, who thereupon undertook to show 
that the system of construction there adopted, viz , a 
wall of artificial blocks on top of a submerged layer 
of rubble, would be far less expensive than the proposed 
Plymouth system of a rubble mound reaching above 
water level But the most important part of 
Mr Parks^ report was his recommendation in favour 
of a closed harbour in lieu of a detached breakwater 
Indeed, the plan of the closed harbour which acrom 
panied Mr Parks’ later report, dated 4th November 
1873, is practically the plan that was adopted, later, 
and is now in use The result was that Mr Parks, 
having been deputed to visit Madras, submitted the 
report just referred to, with an estimate amounting 
to ;f565,ooo Mr Parks’ proposals were approved 
in due course by the Government of Madras and 
the Government of India, and were by the latter 
sent forward to the Secretary of State in 1874 with a 
recommendation that they should be subjected to the 
scrutiny of higher professional authority than was ob- 
tainable m India Consequently the matter was refer 
red for report to Mr J F Bateman who supported 
Mr Parks’ proposals, and m due course, in a despatch 
dated the nth March 1875 the construction of the 
harbour on the lines recommended by Mr Parks was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and work 
began in 1877 

The next four years were occupied in the construction 
of the harbour by Mr Thorovvgood, only interrupted by 
the issue on i8th February 1879 of a strongly condem 
natory report by Sir Andrew Clarke, r e , Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council for Public Works Sir Andrew 
Clarke ‘ ‘ condemned the scheme on political, financial, 
nautical, commercial and engineering grounds and 
recommended a design b}' which the harbour \\ ould be 
detached from the shore, its accommodation increased, 
its defensive power improved, and egress and ingress 
facilitated In this design the tw 0 arms were broken at 
3J fathoms, leaving an entrance both north and south, 
the curved or breakwater portion being larger than 
hitherto designed the outermost point being armed 
with d fort, and the interior divided by wharves This 
report was forwarded home and referred by the Secre- 
tfiry of State to Mr Parks in September 1879 But m 
the meantime the progress of the south and north arms 
had provided more data and Mr Parks w as able to 
satisfy the Secretary of State that sufficient warrant had 
not been furnished for stopping the w ork ’ ’ The w ork 
therefore went ahead on ^Ir Parks’ design only altered 
m form at the seaward side of the harbour and at the 
entrance But during this progress, Col Sankey, R t , 
21 
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and Captain Taylor, r n r , respectively Chief Engi- 
neer and Master Attendant of Madras, paid a visit to 
Colombo, and on their return remarked on the much 
more massive section of the arms there and the heavier 
rubble protection But Mr Parks on the 4th of August 
1881 defended his design by the example of Karachi 
and declined to consider Madras and Colombo as 
comparable We now knew that in this judgment he 
was mistaken and that Madras is liable to be exposed 
to sea action of a far more destructive character than 
any likely to be experienced at Colombo On November 
I2th, 1881, a severe cyclone visited Madras and the 
seaward parts of the works, wffiich had then pro- 
gressed nearly to the entrance pier heads, were almost 
destroyed 

Following upon this disaster there came two valuable 
reports, the first by Mr (now Sir) Guildford Molesworth, 
and the second by Mr Parks, the latter dated the 9th 
Alarch 1882 Both reports are of a technical engineer- 
ing character, somewhat out of place for quotation in 
such a paper as this But it may be noticed that the 
chief points brought out were (a) that wave action 
caused disturbance at a considerably greater depths than 
any previously recorded m Europe , (6) that the exces- 
sively destructive wave action experienced was, on this 
occasion, unaccompanied by wind of any great force and 
must be ascribed to some very severe local action some- 
where out at sea, of which the winds did not, while the 
waves did, reach Madras, (c) that the breakwater design- 
ed by Mr Parks was too low and too weak, and must 
be raised and strengthened, and (d) that the alterations 
consequent on the disaster might cost up to Rs 18 lakhs 
But the matter of chief interest, from the point of view 
of more recent experience, brought to notice by Mr 
Parks, was the evil effect of the position of the harbour 
entrance The eastern entrance admits swell which 
renders it necessary that vessels should be moored, as 
far as possible, stem and stern, so as to face the swell 
and not to roll while handling cargo And yet, in high 
winds, which may not by any means necessarily be in 
the same direction as the swell, vessels may have to cast 
off their stern moorings so as to lie head to wind and, if 
necessary, to swing quite round as the wind veers But 
this may lead to heavy rolling, because of, the wave 
swell coming side-on thereby making the handling 
of cargo between ship and boat dangerous or difficult 
These considerations, as well as the surf which the har- 
bour arm had not by any means put an end to, and the 
risk of wreck to anv sort of cargo boat of a better class 
than the old-fashioned surf-boat, made it necessary, in 
Mr Parks’ opinion, to consider the question of the 
alteration of the eastern entrance, to some situation 
where waves would find it less easy to enter and dis- 
turb the surface of the harbour 

The question of the design and reconstruction of the 
harbour was then referred by the Secretary of State, in 
1882, to a Committee of experts, consisting of Sir John 
Hawkshaw , f R s , Sir John Coode, and Professor Stokes 
(later Sir George Stokes, Bart ) They in due course 
submitted a full and \aluable report, with plans 
for the reconstruction of the damaged harbour on a 
stronger scale Bnefly descrihfd, their recommenda- 
tions were to the effect that at the damaged outer ends 
of the tw 0 arms, and on the eastern parts of the arms, 
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a new wall of heavy concrete blocks should be built on 
the inner side of, and where practicable amalgamated 
V ith, the injured structure that the level above w ater 
le\el should be raised se\ eral feet, and that the outer 
mass of rubble and random blocks should be \ ery 
considerably added to The Committee did not con- 
sider the question of substituting a northon for the 
eastern entrance but they negatived a souihefn en- 
trance and as things have turned out, quite rightly, 
and suggested the narrowing of the eastern entrance 
from 550 to 45o feet It was subsequently narrowed 
to 500 feet Alternative estimates of the cost of these 
different ways of carrying out their recommendations 
came to £480,000, £430,000 and £466,000 A local 
Committee formed at Madras to cons der this report 
submitted the result of its sittings on 30th April 1883, 
expressing strongly the opinion that a new entrance 
would be necessary if the swell inside the harbour 
during heavy weather was to be mitigated This Com 
mittee estimated the cost of restoring the harbour and 
opening a new^ and closing the old entrance at Rs 51 ^ 
lakhs But the weak point m their recommendations 
V as that they proposed to meet the cost of the altera- 
tion of the entrance by cutting dow n the home Commit- 
tee* s proposals for raising ands 
Accompanied by a note hy Sir 

these view s were again laid before the home Committee 
who insisted on the retention of their design for the 
strengthening of the arms whde treating the proposed 
alteration of the entrance — m the necessity for which 
they did not quite concur — as an additional ex- 
penditure, there% adding £125 000 to their previous 
estimates They repeated the suggestion that instead 
of at once making a new entrance, the old one might 
be narrowed from 500 to 450 feet They added the 
very pregnant note that it must not be forgotten — 
dunng the next 20 years it ivas, as a fact, forgotten— 

* that whether the harbour were completed wuth the 
present or with a new entrance, there are now no 
sufficient facilities within it for loading or unloading 
vessels ?nd if further expenditure is to be incurred, 
it IS a question whether it would not be better to 
ntur It m providing such facilities at or near the 
base or shore end of the harbour, rather than m 
making a new entrance After giving the fullest 
consideration to this question, vve cannot recommend 
the construction of the proposed new entrance 
The old question of altering the aspect of the 
harbour entrance from east to north east was fated 
to be under discussion for a period of 20 years before 
a decision was finally arrived at A brief sketch will 
be offered of this long discussion, but first a few 
words of explanation seem necessary^ The chief 
thing desired bv those interested was that ships should 
have smooth water to load and unload m When 
ships pitch, head to sea there is nothing like the same 
difficult} m craning cargo between hatch and lighter 
as when thev roiJ, side to sea Now, ordinarily, by 
casual thinkers, it IS believed that when a vessel is 
King head to it-tnd she will at the same time be lying 
head to and will consequent!} onl} pitch and not 
roll, and thus will nqt be inconv enienced m landing 
her cargo But such is not the cose — is indeed very 
far from being the case— except \ery exceptional!}, 


m a close harboui like that at Madras For not only 
do all waves that are rolling shorewards approach 
more or less parallel to — say within 15'’ either way 
from parallelism with — the shore, quite irrespective 
of the wind direction, but still more, in the harbour 
Itself, no w aves at all can get m except at the eastern 
entrance, and these more or less retain their original 
long~shore he, so that all ships lying head to north 
or south are botmd to roll, to the great inronvemence 
of cargo-handling This is even worsened at some of 
the moorings by the deflection of the waves off one 
or the other of the walls of the harbour, and it follows 
that when there is any swell outside at all, there will 
usually be inconvenient rolling going on inside 
1 hence the urgent necessity, so strongly insisted on 
throughout the years of discussion, and curiously 
enough so little apprehended by the high engineering 
and nautical authorities m England to whom it fell 
to pronounce opinions that carried weight with 
sanctioning authorities, of keeping out the swell at 
any cost in reason It will be realised, in the light of 
the above explanation, that during high winds, vessels 
must, if possible, be able to slack off their stern moorings 
and so swing that they may lie head to wind instead of 
bearing the burst of the wind on their sides The im- 
portance of this will be realised when it is pointed out 
that not only is the head area exposed to the force of the 
wind only about one-sixth part of the side area, but also 
that the pointed bow is far better shaped to throw off 
the pressure than is the flat side of the ship Few ves- 
sels are so well found astern, with holding tackle as 
to be able to offer their flat side to a really strong 
wind — especially to strong puffs of wind— and not 
break their stern lines When this happens they 
must necessarily swing head to wind, perhaps for days 
at a time, and in Madras harbour all berths are so 
arranged that vessels may do so, without endangering 
one another As explained when so swung, whether 
by design or by accident, it is an equal chance that 
though head to wind they are side to swell, and so must 
necessarily roll badly, to the great danger and 
difficulty of cargo working With so much for 
explanation of the wave or wind and roll or pitch 
question, we return to the history of the alteration of 
the harbour entrance 

In dealing a second time with the opinion of the 
Hawkshaw, Coode, and Stokes Committee, the 
Government of Madras, now advised by Col Shaw 
Stuart, R E , insisted most strongly on the necessity 
for a north or north-east entrance, pointing out 
that m this view they had practically the unanimous 
support of marine experts acquainted with the 
working of the harbour The Secretary of State, 
however, supported by Mr Parks felt that he had 
no choice but to accept the decision of such eminent 
authorities as Sir J Hawkshaw and Sir J Coode 
In the meantime the restoration of the harbour from 
the condition of wreck to which it had been reduced 
by the cyclone of 1881 had been more or less m 
abeyance and was only resumed vigorously m 1885 

A fresh opportunity for raising the question of the 
alteration of the entrance was offered by the coming 
into force of the Madras Harbour Trust Act of 1886 — 
superseded later by the Madras Port Trust Act II 
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of 1905 — whereby the direct control, property, duties 
and liabilities of the Port passed from Govern- 
ment to a Board of Trustees At the end of the 
year 1886 the new Board again raised the question of 
a north-east entrance, though their Engineer, 
Mr F N Thorowgood, was then of opinion that things 
having gone so far it was rather late in the day to 
make so radical a change The Port Trust's proposal 
was strongly supported in turn by the Governments 
of Madras and of India, and the result was the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State of a new Committee, 
stronger this time in nautical experience, consisting of 
Admirals Salmon and Nares and Sir John Coode, 
who reported m 1887 in favour of the adoption of 
a north-eastern entrance That this Committee had a 
clear appreciation of the essential points at issue is made 
evident by the quotation of the following paragraph 
from their report ' ‘It is agreed on all hands that owing 
to the frequently disturbed state of the w ater the 
facilities for landing and embarking passengers, cargo, 
etc , offered by the harbour, are very much restricted, 
nor w^ould it be feasible for the same reason, to use, 
without serious interruption, wharves and jetties along 
the shore line, or to keep in safety w^ithm it such 
improved lighters, tugs, and other harbour craft as 
would greatly increase its value as a trading port " 
Meanwhile, as years went on, owing to conditions 
which, as this is not an engineering publication, need 
not now be described, sand had been banking itself upon 
the south side of the outside of the new harbour and 
gradually creeping forward so as to threaten completely 
to close up the eastern entrance Indeed whereas in 
1888 there were 48 feet of water m the entrance there 
were in 1904 only 32 feet, and were it not for the 
dredging that now takes place for a month or six 
weeks every year, the silting up of the eastern entrance 
would be taking place at the steady rate of one foot 
yearly This fact coming to the notice of the Salmon, 
Nares and Coode Committee, they wrote ‘ ‘The present 
or east entrance we believe to be the easiest and safest 
for ingress or egress, but not only does it admit the sea 
in the manner described, but we are of opinion that 
the time is not far distant when the depth at this 
entrance will be so far reduced as to become too 
shallow for the larger class of vessels frequenting 
the port " This report, when sent to India, was 
accompanied by a critical note by Mr Parks who 
thought that the sand difficulty had been exaggerated 
and would not be of practical importance until 1938 
We now know, however, that were it not for the dredg- 
ing done since 1904, the depth at the entrance would, 
by now, 1908, have been reduced to 28 feet In other 
words, in any, even a moderate, swell, the port would 
have been practically closed to 4,000 ton steamers 
The Harbour Board and the Government of Madras, 
however, concurred with Mr Parks' opinion as regards 
sand-travel, but considered that the north-east en 
trance, as recommended by the Admirals' Committee, 
should be adopted and commenced at once Mean- 
while, on the 31st July 1888, Mr Thorowgood resigned 
his post and was provisionally succeeded as 
Superintendent of the Harbour Works by Mr A L 
Pogson who, two months later, made an important 
proposal for making a north-eastern entrance and at 


the same time providing shelter for lighters and smaller 
craft, in the shallow part of the harbour area not 
available for ships With the support of the 
Harbour Board and the Governments of Madras 
and of India, Mr Pogson’ s proposals m due course 
reached the Secretary of State, who, however, did not 
accept them, but directed that the reconstruction should 
proceed on the old design and that the form of the new 
entrance should be left for future consideration On 
Mr Parks’ death m 1889 Sir Alexander Rendel 
appeared on the scene as the London Consulting 
Engineer to the Harbour Board, and for the first time 
raised the question of the advisability of constructing 
quays at which ships might work their cargoes in 
perfect quiet and security But this proposal was 
rejectea on reference to the Harbour Board who 
adhered to their former decision to complete the 
reconstruction on the old lines, with an eastern entrance 
narrowed by 50 feet, and to come to a decision about 
a change of entrance later, in the light of experience 
By the end of the year 1895 the harbour with an eastern 
entrance was completed The total cost to date was 
Rs 1,26,21,212 of which Rs 61 41,985 were spent 
before 1888, and for the difference between these two 
sums, Rs 64,79,227, Government made the Harbour 
Board responsible, for repayment ultimately and for 
interest at 4^ per cent , since reduced to 4 per cent 
In the years which elapsed between 1895 and 
1904 Sir A Rendel, k c i e , Mr B deWinton and 
Mr F J Wilson — all Mems Inst C E , pleaded 
for ship docks boat docks, or quay walls, under 
various designs But the feeling of the practical 
mercantile men of whom, for the most part, the 
Harbour Board is ordinarily composed, was that, 
however desirable such luxuries might be in the 
future, the present trade of Madras was not of sufficient 
magnitude to afford them, and that the matter of im- 
mediate urgency was that the shore side of the harbour 
should be suitably equipped with piers, cranes, sheds, 
railway sidings, etc , on an adequate scale for the traffic 
offering itself Eventually in 1903, proposals were sub- 
mitted for the construction of a north-eastern entrance 
and the closure of the eastern one at a cost of Rs 45 
lakhs, and this, in due course, was sanctio^iied by the 
Secretary of State and put in hand, under Mr F J 
Wilson as Chief Engineer under the Harbour Trust 
Board whose Chairman, until now, had always been the 
pro tern “ Collector" — P) eject, Chan man of County 
Council — of the local Madras administrative area 
Early in 1904, recognising the disadvantages of 
constant changes in the personnel of the Chairmanship, 
Government appointed as whole-time Chairman, the 
compiler of this article, lately their Secretary in the 
Railway Department, who had just retired from the 
service Two >ears later, on Mr F J Wilson's ap- 
pointment to be Secretary in the Madras P W 
Department, the Engineership and the Chairmanship 
were combined in the writer's charge The Board now 
entered actively on a policy of spending all its Revenue 
balances on providing the Port with suitable appliances, 
so long lacking, for the proper handling, storing and 
delivery of goods between shij^ and consignee, and in 
pursuance of this policy have laid down for themselves 
a programme of expenditure on such equipment which, 
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when completed will have cost Rs 25 lakhs Amongst 
the works arranged for m pursuance of this policy, 
as well as m connection with capital loan expendi- 
ture on the alteration of the harbour entiance, are 
the following, which have, m their effects, revolu- 
tionized the methods so long m use at the Port Most 
of them, from (a) to (k), are already, 1908, completed 
and in use, the rest have been arranged for or are 
m hand 

(а) Radical re arrangement of the lines and 
sidings in the Harbour Trust^s 3^ard 

(б) Improvements for coal handling 
(c) Improved cranes 

{(f) An export pier equipped with cranes 
(d.) A pier for dutiable imports equipped with 16 
hydraulic cranes 

(/) A shed of an area of ij acres for dutiable 
imports 

(g) A 7-acre basin for lighters and small craft 
drawing under 12 feet of water 
(/i) \ slipway, for hauling up vessels up to 500 
tons burden 

(i) Jetties, cranes, sidings and other facilities 
for the timber trade 

(]) Space, sidings, etc , for minerals and rough 
cargo near the boat basin and south arm 
(k) Improved arrangements, pier, waiting rooms, 
etc , for use of passengers 
(/) Pier and arrangements for improving the 
landings of iron 

(ni) Extensive arrangements, including hydrau- 
lic cranes, etc , for the landing and despatch 
or stacking of coal 
(«) ^ pier for non dutiable imports 
(0) Sheds for non-dutiables, whether imports or 
exports 

Lndoubtedly the provision of these appliances, so 
iar as they have gone, has been accompanied by an 
increase m the volume of trade done at the Port, and 
there IS every reason to hope that by tending to 
lower lighterage charges for landing and shipping, 
as well as by expediting the despatch of steamers 
and thereby ev entually lowering freights, the new works 
w ill be of immense benefit to local trade 
Meanwhile the alteration of the harbour entrance is in 
progress, nearly half of the estimated cost of it and 
of Us plant and connected works having been spent al- 
read} bv the middle of 190S, and there is every reason 
for behe\ mg that bv the middle of the year 1911 there 
will have been secured smooth water inside the harbour, 
so that no matter how ships mB.y be obliged to swing 
to the high w mds in certain da^'^s of the year, there may 
be no rolling such as now sometimes so seriously inter- 
feres with the handling of cargo Of all the works 
above referred to, perhaps, the boat basin is the most 
important as judged by its ejects For there has now 
grown up m the Port, because of the protection afforded 
b\ this basin, a large tonnage — m the next few months 
there ought to be full} i 500 tons—of large modern 
lighters into which the greater part of the vessels fre- 
quenting the Port will be able to put out the balance 
of their cargo after a d-'V or two of working For it 
must be borne m mind that it is onl} for verv few 
ships that Madras is a terminal Port Most vessels 


have only a few hundred tons to take in or put out, 
en fouie for other and larger ports where they can be 
sure of return cargoes But it would have been of 
little use to have provided the boat basin, and thence, 
indirectly, the lighter fleet, if measures had not at the 
same time been taken to unload the lighters quickly 
The new dutiable import pier with its 16 hydraulic 
cranes does all this and it is now quite exceptional — 
except when a vessel sees fit to work cargo overside at 
night — to find lighters containing cargo left afloat 
during the night, as used sometimes to happen, 
even in bad weather Even when cargo is left afloat 
m the new lighters, it can suffer but little or no damage, 
being well battened down, whereas only a few months 
ago scores of country boats might be seen moored 
full of valuable cargo, but deserted of all crew, and 
exposed all night to the attacks of thieves, or likely 
to sink for want of baling, or to come ashore for 
want of an anchor watch And just as the dutiable 
class of cargo has already been provided for, as 
described, by means of the new pier, cranes, and the fine 
new shed, so non-dutiable < argo will be provided for m 
the next few months, as well as the coal, iron and other 
rougher classes of imports 

That the trade of Madras is not a stagnating trade, 
but will respond to proper provision of facilities, may be 
judged of from the fact that, m this the 8th year of the 
current century, the value of the whole trade handled at 
the Port, whether exports or imports, coasting or foreign, 
has improved by just 50 per cent ov^er and above the 
average figure at which it stood more or less stagnant 
in the last 13 years of the 19th century The average 
in question was just Rs 12 crores or £ 8,000,000, and 
it did not appear to show any tendency towards upward 
growth, judging from a diagram made from the figures 
published in the Government Customs Department 
But in the year 1907-8 the value of the trade is giv^en 
at Rs 18 crores, or £12,000,000 The value of the 
total of exports remains, persistently, throughout the 
years, at from one third to one-fourth lower than that of 
the total of imports , but this applies only to what 
actually passes through the Port of Madras, and doubt- 
less if facts were available and if internal and external 
trade by railways and via other ports were taken into 
consideration, there would not be apparent so great a 
discrepancy 

The final position of the Madras Port Trust Board is 
as follows —They are m possession of property valued — 
after all depreciation — at the end of the year 1907-8 
at Rs 1,97,40,108, say nearly two crores of rupees or 
£1,300,000 They are an debt for part of this, to the 
extent of Rs 53,40,776 or say £350,000 This debt 
IS m process of being paid off out of ordinary income, 
part of It in 40 years and part of it in 60 years Equa- 
ted payments are made of principal and interest at four 
per cent The burden of the debt is light and m its 
comparatively small way the Port is pretty well of^ 
with a gross income of 9 to ii lakhs of rupees — say 
£70,000 per annum— from which working expenses 
take about 60 per cent The balance to the good is 
pooled for the provision of works which ordinarily 
would be provided for by borrowings indeed, most of 
the Rs 25,00,000 V orth of internal improvement works 
just now in hand art to be provided for out of revenue 
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surpluses Thus it will be seen that the Fortes financial 
position is a perfectly sound one The entire cost of 
the facilities of all kinds afforded to the public at the 
Port of Madras averages just Rs i-8-o or 2 shillings 
per ton of cargo using it But if coal be omitted from 
the calculation — for it pays very small dues and 
as yet receives few facilities — the cost, not of shipping 
but of actual cargo handled in the port, works out at 
Rs 2-1-7 or fo, say, 3 shillings per ton 

There are in the harbour two revolving litan cranes 
that at a radius of 60 feet can each lift 33 tons and one 
of them can lift 25 tons at a radius of 80 feet There is 
a steam gantry crane to lift 15 tons at a radius of 33 feet 
There is a steam 12-ton crane There are 2 two-ton 
and 14 one-ton hj^draulic cranes, a couple of 5-ton and 
some smaller steam cranes and a number of hand 
cranes All these are capable of lifting weights out of 
lighters, and some of the largest of them are in daily 
and hourly use for this purpose up to 33 tons On 
shore, where trollies loaded on the pier are unloaded 
preparatory to despatch on railway trucks, there are 
cranes corresponding to the above by which road lorries 
and railway trucks can be loaded in due course 

Madras is the principal Port of an area of countr}^ con 
taming some 30 odd millions of inhabitants The town 
itself has some half-million inhabitants It is ser\ ed b^^ 
two great systems of railway, the Madras Southern 
Mahratta Railway and the South Indian Raihvay, with 
lengths of 3,000 and 1,500 miles respectively It would 
be a very much more important Port than it is but 
for the fact that, here in its southern end, the Indian 
peninsula has so narrowed, and the sea is so near, that 
there are actuall}^ in the Presidency, 148 ports, of which 
45 are open to general trade, coasting and foreign and 
103 to coasting trade only It follows that, because of 
these facilities, Madras Port can never hope to obtain so 
large a share of the trade of the millions at the back of 
her as Calcutta has of her 100 millions, Bombay of 
hers or Karachi of hers 

Omitting coal, of which 278,000 tons were imported, 
chiefly from Bengal, the imports at Madras in the 3^ear 
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1907-8 amounted m weight to 326,000 tons and the 
exports to 132,000 tons Kerosine oil headed the im- 
ports at 52,000 tons, mostly in bulk, pumped ashore, 
Railway materials were 45,000 tons, then came metals, 
chiefly bar iron, 37,000 food grams, 28,000, timber, 
27,000 , piece goods and twist, 20,000 The remaining 117 
tons of articles of imports were individually of compara 
tivel}^ small w^eight Amongst exports, seeds and ground 
nuts were 24,000 tons, hides horns and skins, 20,000 
vegetables and provisions, 21 000, mostly onions for 
Burma, cotton, 18,000, oil cake, 10,000 The remain- 
ing exports, 39,000 are individually of comparative^ 
small tonnage These figures give a general idea 
of the character of the Madras trade of import 
and export 

An attempt has been made to show how from small 
beginnings — devoid indeed of all natural advantages — 
Madras has gradually provided itself with shelter for 
vessels up to say 5,000 or 0,ooo tons burden, and with 
modern appliances for the handling storing and deliv- 
erv of cargo Another four years will show a great 
difference for the better And even though Madras can 
never hope to compete with places having the natural 
advantages of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon or Kara- 
chi, she mav reasonably hope to continue to serve a 
useful purpose in the chain of communication between 
her 30-million clientele and their correspondents in 
Europe There are some anomalies 3^et to be swept 
away, left since the time when a sailing ship or two 
per month sufficed for all the trade there was, and 
local traders did much of their business down on the 
sandv beach The Madras merchant, and 
especially the native merchant, is a conservative 
person who does not like being hurried, but all 
these reforms w ill come m time The benefits 
winch the Port Trust is aiming at conferring on 
the local merchant are cheap freights with 
Europe, due to quick and safe handling of steamer 
cargoes and cheap lighterage charges, which may be 
expected to result from better shore arrangements 
for the handling and movement of good 
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This port is the westeinmost of all Indian 
harbours, and is, therefore, the nearest point to 
Europe of all the British possessions m India 
The course from Karachi to Aden, m the south-west 
monsoon during three months of the 3^ear, is 735 miles 
shorter than from Bomba^K and is at all times 205 miles 
shorter From Bussorah this port has an advantage 
of 435 miles over Bombay It lies m lat 24 47' 21" 
N and long 66 58^ 15'' E , and is the natural port of 
Smd, the Punjab, the Frontier Pro\inces, the North- 
West ProMnces, and Central Asia Sind v as joined 
to the Bomba} Presidency at a time when practicall}^ 
the only communication was by coasting \essels, for 
then Karachi harbour was not easy of approach, and 
in fact, within the memory of living men, ships have 
been warned from attempting to enter the Port and 
have been signalled " to go to Bombay ’’ As far back 
as 1842 Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Smd, 
whose famous message 'Peccaot has become histori- 
cal, urged that the Indus valley w^as the most important 
route for military and commerc al communication with 
the Punjab and the Korth-Wcst Provinces, and pointed 
to Karachi then a small fishing tow n, as the port to 
which traffic w ould mtallibly tend and Lord Dalhousie, 
Sir Henry Pottmger, Sir John Lawrence, Sir Justin 
Shiel, General Jacob, and Sir BartleFrere, had all re- 
corded simibr opinions before the year 1863 Karachi 
lies on the northern border of the Arabian Sea, 51 miles 
west of the principal mouth of the Indus, and at the 
extreme northern end of the Delta, not far from the 
southern base of the Pab Mountains, and close to the 
border of Baluchistan By rail it is 993 miles from its 
Presidency tow n, Bombay, and 483 knots by sea, and is 
the capital of Smd The bay, at the northern end of 
which the town is situated, is formed by the projecting 
point called Manora, w^hich lies at the eastern end of a 
reef 10 miles long, which forms a barrier against the 
Arabian Sea The mouth of the bay measures 3^ miles 
between Manora and a point to the east called Chfton, 
and is blocked for the most part by a group of islets 
called the Oj^ster Rocks, of which Kiaman, which is 
now part of the mainland, was formerly the largest 
The ba}^ is 5 miles long from south to north and 5 miles 
broad but only the eastern and a small part of the 
northern shore has been utilised as a port, the remainder 
being left in its pnmitn e shallow^ state The Layari, 
a small stream, runs m at the northern end, but the 
water in it onl}^ comes to the surface during a few 
da3^s m the 3^ear On the eastern shore of the ba}^ 
lies a large mangrove sw amp in w Inch at one time 
there was a deep pool and which used to have an 
inlet and outlet opposite the 03^ster Rocks and 
through the Chmna creek on the w est the Baba creek 
runs to \ ery near the ree^ abo\ e mentioned and prob- 
abh had an opening to the sea at one t me The low 


hills in the neighbourliood of Karachi are from 1 50 to 200 
feet high of a coarse grained arenaceotis dirty yellow 
rock, abounding in fossils, and mostly capped with 
conglomerate more or less disintegrated and containing 
water worn pebbles Manora Point consists of this 
conglomerate resting on clay w Inch has been under- 
mined by the sea, whereb3^ great masses of rock have 
been brought down and scattered for about 700 feet 
from the shore and m from 10 to 25 feet of water, where 
they crop up irregularly Further out the sea bottom 
IS of sand 8 to 10 feet thick overlying the cla3^ and in- 
terspersed with boulders As the bottom shelves 
rapidl}^ it IS not sensibly affected by the drift of the 
Indus, which, under prevailing winds, is towards 
Cutch The sand, uncovered at low water, is blown 
into the harbour and indeed, over the wholecit}^ This 
together with the sea air rapidl}^ wears awa}^ any 
wrought ironwork so much so that chains hung 
between wooden posts will fall to pieces in a com- 
paratively short time, while the posts are practicall}^ 
uninjured cast-iron is not similarly affected The 
climate of Karachi, although unpleasant, is ver3^ 
health3^ it lies low , and the marsh land m its vucmitv 
renders the atmosphere moist and warm This is 
endurable during eight months of the 3^ear, while the 
sea breezes blow constantly When the hot land 
winds prevail, life becomes a burden, not only to the 
European, but even to the native inhabitants for- 
tunately this happens but seldom The only 
insanitary part of the town is the old town proper, and 
the Sadr bazaar portion or Camp, as this together 
with the civil lines is called 
Here the plague has made some thousand victims 
since the first outbreak oSiTly in December i8g6, and 
o^ er eight lakhs were spent by the municipality, under 
the orders of the Government, in combating the 
scourge m the next four years, of which three lakhs were 
refunded Vaccination has been compulsor}^ for the 
last 20 years The hot w eat her is reckoned to last three 
months, April, May and June October and Novem- 
ber are also close and sultry sometimes The mean 
annual temperature is calculated to be 65 degrees in 
January, 85 degrees in May, and 75 degrees in Novem- 
ber The annual rainfall is slight and fluctuating, aver- 
aging 5 inches, which, as often as not, falls in a few hours 
Mention is made m the chronicles before 1725 of a 
place called Kharak, having a considerable amount of 
trade, which lay on the further side of the Hab nveij 
to the w estw ards and near its mouth This little port 
got silted up, and a mov'^e was made about 1729 to 3 
spot at the head of the present harbour and then called 
Kalachx Kun, and under Jam Dana Khan Jokia trade 
began to be attracted to the port v\hich became 
known to Europeans amongst many other ways of 
spelling it as “ Kurachee this has now crystallised 
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into Karachi ** The harbour of Sharlnmclcr also 
becoming blocked^ and Tatta, the old capital of Smd 
haMug decayed owing to the Indus silting up, much of 
the trade was dnerted to the newer harbour Before 
the Indus was tapped b^ the Semd Railway at Kotn 
ail the n\er traffic used to go down to Kcti ind Sagan- 
dar whence it used to be taken mosth to Bomba\, wlnic 
a little dnbhled westwards to Karachi 
The khan of Kelat under the Kalhora Primes 
haMUg obtained a grant of the town put his own 
garrison into it Between 1792 and 1795 thrt e B iluchi 
armies imested the town, and on the third occasion 
the leader, a Jaipur dnef of ll^dcribad, gained 
possession of It and built a fort at Manora 1 he rule of 
these chiefs was so fa\ourable to the town that track 
flounshcd The\ subjected all imports to a 2^ per 
cent (lut\ and the customs reeemic imountecl to 
Rs 990001111809 rising to Rs 1,74,000 in 1837, wlien 
the whole trade of tlic port was xalucd at about 
40 lakhs In 1S38 tlic town and suburbs held 14000 
inhabitants (of whom half were Hindus) ruled despot i- 
calU In aXawab, under the Mirs who held both ci\il 
and militar\ powers Nearl} all tlie goods were con- 
sumed localh, onl} If lakhs going across the frontier 
The imports were mostly hroideloth, chintr etc, 
copper, cotton, dates, i\or} silk (raw) from Bengal and 
China, silk (manufactured) from England, sla\ es sjnees 
and sugar The principal c\ports were — glu grim 
(wheat), indigo madder opium raisins, salted lish and 
wool Most of the sla\eswcre negroes or Mnssmians 
brought from Muscat Opium (500 camel-loads) came 
from Marw ar, and was e\portecl to Daman the Por- 
tuguese town In 1843 the trade had f illen to about 
12 lakhs owing to the opium trade haMug stcadih 
declined for si\ years it ha\ mg amounted to ib lakhs m 
1837 1848-9 the trade had risen again to 44 lakhs, 

which m 1852-3 was nearly doubled, reaching Si lakhs 
The exports had been gradually creeping up, and m 
1857-8 stood at 107 lakhs as against loS lakhs worth of 
imports Owing to the high demand for Indian cotton 
during the Civil War m America the exports rose to 
400 lakhs m 1863-4, the imports being 200 lakhs onh 
When peace was restored, the trade fell from 600 lakhs 
to 400 lakhs m 1867-S and to 350 lakhs in 1873-4 
rising again to 700 lakhs in 1882-3 and to 1,100 lakhs 
m 1892-3 

The seaborne trade of Smd passes almost entirely 
through Karachi , according to the last returns tlie 
figures are — 
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The following tables sliow \jolcnt fluctuatioas m 
the exports, cspcciall} in wheat, though the general 
ttmlenc) is upward the imports are ilso creeping up, 
but more steadily 
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The stcndy rise in coni imjiorts is due to the 
incrensc of Bengnl coni brought in “ constcrs " from 
Cnlciittn, vhich is ousting the v ood fuel and foreign 
coni formerly burnt on rnih n}s nnd in factories 
Tlie mlnbitnnts of the city increnscd ns follows — 
1872, 56,753. 1881, 73.560, 1891, 105,199 , 1901, Ti6,r3r)3 
including 8,019 in the cantonments Of the total 
22 


60001 ore Muhnmmndnns ^8 160 Hindus 6x58 
Cliristinns nnd i 821 Pnrsis 

Knrichi is tlu htnd-qunrt( rs of the following 
Missions ilu Chun h of nnghnd, the Rom in Cntholic, 
the Chun h of Hiigland /enini ind the Methodist 
njiiscoj) il 

Oiu of the siglits of Karachi is the Mugger Tnlao 
^onu w i\ out nnd oiu of tiu nihnntnges of the place 
in Ilu covs vhich irc so noted ns good milkers tint 
innin of tlum nn shipjied to Bombn\ T 1 k\ nre bred 
in tIu hill trnits within nrndiiisof or 40 miles The 
^luhnnn irilu of Muhnmmndnns nre great fishermen 
ind IiM mosth in hnmk ts near Knr ichi \t Kiamnri 
llun us( (I lobe n \ilhg( of them tlu\ catch rn\s 
shirks indskntts uul some ]n irl on sters of inferior 
(]udil\ hn\( bn n found in decreasing numbers C,ood 
building stone is found among the ireniccous lime- 
stoiUNtif the (1 ij group near the (it\ nnd has large h 
b( e n used m dn fmilding tiu re in \ few miles out at 
Mnur\]>ur salt is mnmifae lured from sdt water 

Kirnehi is the port of call for the \ustrnn IIo\d 
nritisii Indn Bomba\ steam \a\igation CitN Clare 
Hill Hamide r Hnnsa livanji '^trirl and W iKon liners 

I he North W e ste rn K iil\ a\ links the cit\ w ilh the fron- 
lur the Punj lb ind tin I nited ProMuccs the Jodh- 
poll Hd am r R u!\ a\ \ ith the Ihir and Parkar 
elisirict \ hth tiu line oiumd in loot from H\deraba«l 
te> P.indi 5 t luiles \ ill form part of the Bombn\ 

Is iricln connection tliroiigh the Runn of Cutch n Inch 
until th It h IS be e n e omjilete d has to be made bN a \ try 
roundabout route Ihrei trade routes keep Karachi m 
direct < ommunu ilum \ ith \fghanisi in ind Central 
\su M tiu inte nor of *^ind I us Bel i and Kelat and 
monoNtr in\ commuim aiion b\ nil with the Persian 
(tulf and countries bevond ire almost certain to ])ass 
through Kiradii 

*^ind IS under i (ommissioiur ^ hose residence is in 
fioMrmiunt House Kiriehi originalU Innlt b\ ^ir 
( li irh s \ ajm r v he n (io\ ernoi of the Pro\ inci , and now 
titled vith ehetru light iiul fins 1 he eit\ forms i 
sejiirite ehirge under i De])ut\ ( ollcctor and is the 
H( ul (ju irie rs of Ilu District 

K irar hi cont iins i Distriet Jail and \ iriuus edue i- 
tioinl uul medic il establishments • \mong the 
(dm ition il institutions ire the' Smd College ind the 
Da\ ir im Jethnul ^ind \rts C ollege founded in 1887 to 
whuhis lit u bed a hostel accommodating some of tlic 
120 sclmlars ’students ire jirepan^d for the first 

II B I he re are 68 schools with a did\ attendance 

of 8 100 in fact, the progress of education in tliecityis 
\er\ satisficton Of these schools the numbers and 
it tendance ire — Bojs, 48 with 6239 20 with 

I 861 1 h( Nara\an Jagannith High School is under 

Cfov eminent m inageinent and the students arc pre- 
jnred for the mitnculation ind fin il school examin- 
ation It recenes Rs 10,000 from Pro\ incial Re\c- 
mus There is ilso a Muhammadan High School, an 
engineiring class, ind i tr lining class for mistresses 
St P itricl ’s Roman C itholic School is capable of hous- 
ing to boarders uul 200 (Hn schol irs the European 
ind Euruian School called the Karachi Grammar 
School, founded in 1854 undci the auspices of *^11 
Bertie Prere tiu \nglican Mission Schools, and the 
Parsi Virb iiji School 
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1 here are three hospitals and four dispensaries with 
over 70,000 patients , the Civil Hospital has between 
one and two thousand in-patients , the Dufferm Hospital 
for females, built by Mr Edulji Dinshaw in iqoi, treats 
over 10,000 patients of whom over 200 are tnfer^ies 
There are three hospitals in cantonments, a military 
one (formerly called the Sick Hospital) established in 
1869, a cantonment hospital in the Preedy quarter 
opened in 1901, and one near the barracks for camp 
followers and servants 

Amongst the many other public and private buildings, 
there are four Railway Stations, Cantonment, McLeod, 
Mansfield Import Yard, and Kiaman a railway work- 
shop, Messrs Herman ^ Co ’s Ironworks, and three 
cotton presses the Sind Press Co ^sMcI eod Road Press, 
out-turn 350 pressed bales a day , the Jyabji Presses, 
built m 1865 at a cost of Rs 225,000, out-turn 250 bales , 
the Albert Press, leased to the same company, with an 
out-turn of 390 bales, and the Karachi Steam Roller 
Flour Mills 

Other buildings are the Anglican Church of Holy 
Trinity which has a hideous tower and was originally 
meant to be a land-mark the Presbyterian Church 
of St Andrew, and Christ Church , the Napier Barracks, 
the Smd Club, the Empress Market, the Post Office, 
and the Frere Hall Municipal building which was 
opened, incomplete, m October 1865, after Rs 1,75,000 
had been spent on it A statue of the Queen-Empress 
Victoria was erected in front of the building b}" public 
subscription and was unveiled by the Prince of Wales 
m igo6 Besides the Napier obelisk on the Mole 
already mentioned, there is a clock tower memorial to 
Sir William Merew ether at the junction of the two 
principal thoroughfares, the Bunder between the Custom 
House and Cantonments, and the McLeod Road on which 
most of the European business offices are situated The 
residential bungalows are well isolated and therefore 
catch the sea-breezes, but the dust is difficult to keep 
down and the air is always more or less gntty These 
houses are dotted along the road to the cantonments on 
the East and merge into the civil lines adjoining them 

The military portion of the city consists of the arse- 
nal, and of three lines, depot, artillery, and European 
infantry th^ depot lines the oldest m^ilitary portion of 
Karachi were originally built for reliefs passing through 
The normal strength of the garrison is 1,300 and there 
are 800 volunteers 

There is a public garden half a mile from the 
cantonments, covering 40 acres and with a very good 
zoological collection An extensive dak bungalow is 
also to be found, and an Afghan sarai, about 3 acres in 
extent, rebuilt by the municipality m 1873 at a cost of 
Rs 20,000 for the accommodation of Kandahar 
cara\ ans 

At Clifton, at the extreme Eastern horn of the 
ba}, se\eral bungalows have been built on the edge 
of the cliffs, and the clean sand at foot of these 
forms excellent bathing The place is much favoured, 
especially by the w eil-to-do natives, as the sea-breezes 
come straight off the water and are laden with a 
minimum amount of sand 

ManoraHead, thew^estfern horn of the bay is provided 
with a fixed light 148 feet above mean sea-level, with a 
range of 20 mUes m clear w eather, and is the first sign 


of land after passing Cape Monze or Ras Muar, the land- 
mark of vessels making Port Karachi from the west 
A fort was first erected here at the end of the i8th 
century this has been replaced by a modern system of 
fortification Here are also to be found the port and 
pilot establishments, the harbour improvements office, 
and one belonging to the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department An English Church has been built for 
the benefit of the residents and of the sailors fre- 
quenting the harbour likewise a European school and 
a library with billiard room attached Manora is now 
a cantonment and a military sanitarium m place of 
Gffizni beyond Clifton on the other side of the 
harbour 

The Gov’^ernment seems unable to make up its mind 
whether or not to make the port a regular trooping 
one There used to be a Rest Camp here, but when 
the tents became w^orn out, the details, etc , were 
shifted back to Deolali Since the visit of the Prince 
of Wales in the battleship RenowUf troops have again 
been sent this way, but they are entrained direct 
from the transport, and the rest camp has not yet 
been re-established 

From Kiaman, which will be further described later 
on the Napier Mole stretches for three miles north- 
wards along the harbour, and on it is a road, the 
East India Tramw^ay, and the North-Western Railway 
The mole, began by Sir Charles Napier, was completed 
in 1854 under the commissionership of Sir Bartle Frere 
The tramway reaches to the Public Gardens, a distance 
of 6 m 65 ch It was at one time worked by steam, 
which had to be abandoned , after many vicissitudes 
it IS at last beginning to pay its way and more 

There are four English and four Native periodicals 
published in Karachi the Karachi Chromclc, the 
Pheemx, the Sind Gazette and the Sind Tunes The 
native ones are in Gujerati, Persian and Smdi 

The municipality was establiffied m 1852, and from 
1891 to 1901 had an income of 12 lakhs This 
income was made up of Octroi, rates and taxes under 
special acts, properties and powers apart from taxa- 
tion and grants and contributions The expendi- 
ture in 1906 was mostly on General Administration 
Rs 1,05,000 Public Safety, Rs 30,000 , Public 
Health and Convenience Rs 599,000 and Public 
Instruction, Rs 60,000 The one- tenth draw back 
allowed on the through goods Octroi, amounted to 
Rs 1,60,000 

Waterworks — Karachi may be divided into tw^o 
portions, VIZ — the Native quarter, only a few feet 
above high water , and the European quarter including 
cantonments, more inland and higher The city is 
surrounded on the south and west by mud flats, 15 m 
below high water, raised by the deposit of salt mud, 
on which only mangrove and soda plants grow On 
the south there are sandy dunes on which goats-foot 
creepers bind the sand The south-west monsoon* 
never extends beyond Lakhput Bunder on the Coast of 
Cutch, and the north-west monsoon does not quite 
reach Karachi The rainfall is generally very scanty 
indeed, mother years none falls at all, while 26 in fell 
in 1851, 28 45 in in 1869, and 25 5 m in 1878, and 
again in 1908 there was a heavy fall which badly 
breached the railways 
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The Pah ncir Kinchi arc the contnuntion of 
the Khirthar chain on the ucstcrn boun(lar\ of Sind, 
which extends in a soulherh direction for 90 miles to 
Cape Monre In their riMnes the Hab a perman' nt 
n\cr takc^ rise The Koli^tan tract of hills in the 
Karachi collectoratc gnes rise to the L^an and Malir 
rners, both torrcntiab which arc not tributaries of the 
Indus 

The I ^a^ rises a fev miles north of Karachi and falls 
into the harbour at its upper end The Mahr rises 
between Karachi and ‘^chwan and after a south- 
westernh course of 60 miles, falls into Karachi Ba\ In a 
creek a few miles from the town 

In the Afalir c\ cn v hen the bed ii> dr\ , v alcr is found 
a fev feet below the surface and at 10 to 30 feet it is 
plentiful The geological formation o\cr the line of 
the aqueduct v Inch nov brings the Mahr v atcr to the 
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dislnlnitcd b\ carts, ami as soon as the railway vas 
opened to Kotn it was brought thence by rail for 
making ice 

Sir ( liarlos Napier took some steps to reined}'’ this 
statcof thing-, and since lus time schemes ha\e been 
comidcredofCapi Baker, R L , in 1S45, of Capt De Lisle, 
I? 1* in 1^54 , of John Bnmton, m i860 of Nevnham, 
m 1&64, and of Major-General Mernman r l , in 186S 
Tlusc Were all jiractirablc, and, vith the exception of 
\cv nlnm s Imat cinal from the Indus, suitable for 
the municip iiit\ to undertake Goxernment hovc\cr. 
pcrsislcnlh refused to conlnbulc to the cost and 
(wentiialh Mr James Strachan, as engineer to the mu- 
mrijiahU, submitted a scheme in 1873, v Inch has been 
earned out Gcncril Mernman had pro\cd that the 
Mahr could bf dcjicndcd on for 1,200 gallons per minute 
m the driest st ison, so an estimate was prepared for 
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city is identical with the Ga] or Miocene group, inter- 
mingled with ^[uftchan or Pliocene conglomerates 
extend to about 4 miles from Karachi, where an cic- 
Mted ridge crops up and divides the basms of the 
Lyan and Mat is For some years after the British took 
possession in 1839, the inhabitants resided in what is 
nov called the old tov n quarter —miserable and dirty 
m the extreme, with few roads and no means of locomo- 
n Water used to be got from shallow wells m the 
iof the Lyan tlicsc used to run sweet for some 20 
and then had to be abandoned for new ones Sir 
rtle Frere said of the best of it, though the 
permanent residents get used to it, and it does not 
disagree wath them, it has, on all newcomers, the effect 
of a weak solution of Epsom or Cheltenham salts So 
used to it were the old inhabitants that on getting 
fresh water they considered it insipid The W'atcr wxas 


giving 25 gallons a head in So 000 inhabitants at a cost 
of R<^ 1200000 Financial difhculties caused delays, 
and in 1870 this estimate was cut down to Rs 8,50,000, 
giving 8 gallons a head Sir Richard Temple, as 
Governor of Bomba\, laid the foundation stone 
of the distributing reservoir on Fehruar} 21, 1880 
\\ atcr IS obtained from two wells on the right bank of 
the Alahr, 7 miles from I andi station and about 16^ 
miles m a bee-line from Karachi thev^ are 40 ft inside 
diameter, 36 ft deep with <a 3 ft stcining The 
first 6,880 ft of water conduit is of 24 m cast iron, 
turned and bored pipes, then there is a masonry 
conduit x6 m 20 chs long ending m a distributing 
rcscrvmir at Karachi llie Thudda river, where 
the pipes end, is crossed by an inverted syphon 500 ft 
long, composed of two 24 m* jiipes, while under some 
nullahs there arc masonry conduits It was estimated 
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that the surplus water would be sufhcient to irngatt 
about 146 acres The distributing reservoir is on the 
side of a hill about one mile east of the cantonments , 
it IS 2QO ft long by 150 ft broad, and the water surface 
IS 10 ft, 9 m above the floor level The tank is co\ered 
m b}^ ipasoniy arches, with 12 in of concrete above the 
extrados and 2 ft of earth over that The water is 
delivered 6 in above the door, 62 35 ft above mean sea 
level, and 55 ft above the average ground floor level of 
houses in the native town The mam delivery pipe 
from the reservoir is 150 ft long and 24 in diameter , 
then a 21 in mam runs from il straight through the 
Sudr Bazar to the native town, and another 12 m 
through the cantonments, civil lines, railway quarters 
and old town to Kiamari The 21 in mam was not 
laid at first, but on June ii, 1883, municipality 
sanctioned the raising of a Rs 2,89,000 loan to complete 
the scheme Public street services for filling pukkah 
on bullock back, and other vessels are provided at 
frequent and convenient spots about the town and 
camp, besides 28 hand serMces for filling guuah^ 
Special supplies are delivered to the railway workshops, 
the arsenal, the ]ail, to troops, both European and 
Nati\e,and to various mills and factories, as well as for 
the hydraulic machinery at the wharves The total 
cost has been Rs 11,50,000 for a maximum supply of 

2.500.000 gallons, at a cost of Rs 9 per day for 20 gallons 
per capHa The reseivoir cost Rs 67 000 and contains 

200.000 gallons, or Rs 33-8 per 1,000 gallons, the w^ater 
IS charged at the rate of Re i per month for \ in 
connections Rs 2-8 for { in , and Rs 5 for i m 
The wwks were commenced on February 18, 18S0, and 
were opened on April 4, 1883 The extension was 
commenced in July and completed in October 1884 
In 1906, the capital outlay was Rs 9,069 , the establish- 
ment, repairs and removal fund Rs 43,643 

Sewe}age — Up to 1875 the sewerage was not regu- 
lated in any way, and sullage was collected in kutcha 
or unlmed cesspools or thrown on the surface The 
cesspools were holes in the ground 10 or 12 ft deep 
they were never cleaned, for the contents escaped 
readily enough into the gravelly soil, and the pipes 
connecting them with the houses were never trapped 
Since 1875 cesspools ha\ e all been lined and venti- 
lated they ere cleaned periodically and all connecting 
pipes are now trapped 

'^fter the introduction of w^ater-supply, the neces- 
sit\ of sewering especially m the case of the native 
town, became" a matter of increasing importance In 
1893, the consumption of water was i\ million gallons 
a day , about 5,000 gallons of sullage and waste watei 
liad to be remo\ ed daily, but the want of funds again 
pro\ed the obstacle The Municipal engineer, Mr James 
btrachan, submitted several schemes between 1886 and 
rSqo and eventually a loan ot six lakhs was sanctioned 
for sewering the old town quarter As already stated 
ram falls sometimes at the rate of an inch an hour 
and as the area diained by the storm water channels 
measured 3000 acres, it was decided to exclude this 
water from the sewers Sewerage could not betaken to 
the sea, as it would ha%e been necessarily discharged to 
wind-ward of the town It was, therefore, decided 
to utilise it on the land The area to be dealt with 
measured 175 acres, the population being 30,000^ and 


it was only a few feet above high water mark it was 
reckoned that i5gallons w^ouldhaveto be dealt 

wath, or 450,000 gallons daily The Shone system of 
hydro-pneumatic ejectors was adopted The city was 
dn ided into fi\ e blocks, each of which was provided with 
two ejectors of a combined capacity of 400 gallons, or 

200,000 gallons m all, discharged once a minute by com- 
pressed air into pipes leading to the sewerage farm \ 
sixth ejector was fixed for the waste water from the 
bathing ghats of the Hindus The sewerage was raised 
5970 ft and only 60 acres were cultivated at first, 
the area being extended as the population increased 
up to the present 140 acres The first cost of the scheme 
was Rs 717,075 The crops had to be sheltered from 
the sea-breeze w hich has a most damaging effect on all 
plant life The crops tried have all done well except 
common barley, which tillered too much, the stalks 
being too weak to support their own weight they 
were, bajn, chubber, guinea grass, Indian corn, Italian 
rye-grass, juar, lucerne, millet, sugarcane, and wheat 
spelt The capital outlay on drainage in 1905 was 
Rs I 33,000, SIX lakhs having been spent on extensions 
establishment lepairs etc , came to Rs 23,000 
while conser\ancy cost Rs 1,67,000 Seven more 
ejectors have been installed of 250 gallons capacity, and 
ana%erage of 1,100,000 gallons of sewerage are dail) 
raised and spread over the land, without causing any 
nuisance whatever 

Karachi Harbour — ^As already stated Sir Charles 
Napier w as the first to appreciate the possibilities of this 
port, and as a step tow ards improving it he designed 
and commenced the mole across the tidal marsh betw een 
Karachi and Kiaman the obelisk opposite the native 
J etty, near the northern end of the bay, marks the place 
where his work ended In 1855, the late Sir William 
(then Ml ) P Andrew obtained the concession for the 
Scinde Railway, by which to tap the boat traffic dowm 
the Indus at Kotn and so bring it by rail to Karachi 
This he described as the neck ot the funnel and 
expressed the opinion that all present and future traffic 
of the vast territory it would serve would tax its 
capabilities to the utmost In 1856, the Government 
applied to the late James Walker for a report, which he 
submitted in 1858 The plan accompanying it shows 
the Napier mole completed, but no other works There 
is a pool in the backw ater 14 ft deep at low w^ater 
connected by a tortuous channel with Chinna Creek 
A similar depth is shown m a double channel beginning 
near deep water point, and teaching into deepw^ater 
soon after passing a bar projecting from Manora Point, 
and another isolated pool of the same depth opposite 
Kiaman 

The number of ships using the port, wKich numbered 
2,189 ^854-55 of 114,889 tons, rose to 3262 and 

290 743 tons in 1859-60 

Sir Bar tie Frere on April 4th 1859 turned the fiist 
sod of the Scinde Railway from Karachi to Kotn^ 
on the Indus, 108 miles it w as opened in 1861 An ' 
iron viaduct 1,000 ft long wherewith to cross the 
mouth of the Chinna Creek had been ordered Loco- 
motive and erecting and repairing shops had been 
erected near Cantonment Station at a junction of the 
mam line and a branch to Ghizm on the coast, east 
of Clifton, w here there w as a pier and a dockyard 
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In 1863 the e'lstern gro} ne at Kiaman as about 
half done a new Custom House had been built at 
the north end of the Napier mole which obstructed 
all impro\ ements until it was cleared away quite 
recently The Goxernment were deepening the bar 
and intended proMdmg greath extended wharf and 


quay accommodation direct with the Scindc Railway, 
whereby’' a great impro\emenl was being introduced 
and was making rapid strides, so they said, m the 
system of loading and discharging cargoes 
The bar at tlie mouth of the harbour had then 
17 to 18 ft of water at ordinary tides and 21 ft 
at spnngs—with a greater depth further 
m There were two miles of natne 
boats collected at Kotn, and not a 
single boat went below that place 108 
miles of railway were substituted for 
230 miles of creek navigation Karachi 
is the only land-locked harbour betw een 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf — it is 
perfectly safe and easy of access bj^ day 
and night for large ships even m the 
monsoons Commodore Young in 1854 
took the steam frigate Queen into the 
harbour twice during the night and 
during the south-west monsoon, the 
Bussorah Mochaiit drawing 20^ ft 
passed the bar when the register showed 
22 ft Capt C D Campbell, R N , was 
tifee first to take a large armoured 
steamer into the harbour Ten years 
before Sir Bartle Frere had stated that 
on the line from Karachi to Aden the 
south-west monsoon does not blow with 
violence and is, m fact, a steady trade 
wind equally favourable for the run to 
or from Aden The result of these 


considerations he said can hardly be other than a 
comiction that direct steam communication would 
be established at no distant period and so it has 
but the mails still go round vui Bombay, as the 
direct steamers are all slow ones, and the companies 
stand out for exorbitant rates for a direct /asi service 
between Aden and Karachi whereby 
2 or 3 da>s might be gamed between 
London and the North-west frontier 
During the construction of the Semde 
KalIwa^ more than a hundred ships had 
brought materials to the port without 
a single mishap 

It IS curious to note that at this time 
Sir George Bidder regarded Bomba\ 
and Karachi as the only two good ports 
Madras was no port at all and 
Calcutta was as bad as it could be ' 

The Kiaman groyne was completed m 
1863 and greatly mcreaseel the scour m 
the harbour, but deposited the sand at 
the entrance, owing to the want of a 
breakwater on the west to conduct the 
scour into deep w ater The Go\ ernment 
had relied on this groyne doing all the 
work, but were disappointed, and the 
breakwater and dredging, as at first 
contemplated had to be carried out 

1874, tl c bridge and the mok 
had been built, Chinna Creek had been 
stopped u]>, and a branch of the railwa} 
had been taken round the swamp from 
near Cantonment station to and along 
Kiani in Island Tlie mam hnc ended at the Bunder 
Head and did not reach as far as the new Custom 
House V training bund along the new channel past 
the Natne Jetty in the Lpper Harbour had been 
pul down and a depth of 14 ft below datum had 
been obtained There was a railway pier and 
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another one at nortli end of Knman Island tlu potd 
m the backwater had gom Hu oast gro\ m at 
entrance extended half ua\ along Manor i po nt 
the breakwater was completed and there was m<vr^ than 
20 ft of water below datum m a narrov intruui gome 
to a point half wa\ up the gro\ lu tlun w \s a pool of 
the same depth opposite knman and tlu rhimuls 
gcneralh had wukncfl but not detpen(<l 1 ht vorl 
according to the plans of Messrs \\a!k<r ind Pirk<s 
had been begun in iSbo tlu first block of the brt d w Ut r 
was laid on \ugust ist 1871 It was not lornphltd 
till some 14 \ears later on jamnrt 17 1^71 Lp to 
i 8()5 the works were undtr the Pnblu \\t>rks D(})\rl- 
ment thc\ were suspended for want of futuls from 
1866-68 and were resumed tlu \car aftir but mmb 
dcla\ wasciused throughout for tlu sanu n ason llu 
East gro\ ne at the entr incc of the harbour at the t nd of 
1875 was8 900 ft long the dredging of tlu bar wvsm 


stnu tun at tlu ouftrindand fituud to\ ard tlu hir 
bfoir \luni ihn nuu n t< l>!o( I in laid rin i**nnng 
12 ft loni' h\ 8 ft dffp b\ t* ft tht» 1 vnghin*, 27 
tons \ pu 1 1 uul i u h bhu \ n pr< < ntins uuu nu lu m 
hmth <d tlu brt d V r as m ifu is 10 of tlu * 
\M n I ud in oiu da\ iiul sn of tlu mm jo minutes 
Ilu \ VM ri sn on I dut \ about boml tv o fornung 
v’ldlh uidthn« tlu luight or 2|ft » i^h v w flu v 
\n I ud V ah an au lantjon lov* ar»ls tlu shor< of i in 
tor ft or r in \ for foS ft fro n ifu 'lion tlu topv as 
h\<II(d ofi V ah to \ ft d>o\( HU si 

flroppini toihishvfl m tlu ru\t p»sft Th^ rum of 
tub IS7I ft 1 1 a nu ansprau •> arul 12 ft at # \tr iordanr\ 
''p''air^ Storms irt urd no mi tlu gnatist vilorite 
ntordtd ai 18707s w is in luutr s sqnd! from tlu 
\ \ L of 62 m p h from tlu muldb of Jun* to tlu 
middh of StptMidur tlu -W numuum h’’auN lu a\ \ 
St IS From mid fX tobi r to mid I < bnnrv stron" ras 
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progress the rocky obstruction at the mouth called 
Deep Water Point w^as being excavated a channel 
2 J miles long had been formed in the upper harbour a 
jetty 1,400 ft long existed at the end of this channel 
an iron screw pile bridge had been thrown o\ er the gap 
made in the Napier mole, through which the break 
water was filled by and emptied into the channel the 
Chmna Creek had been closed by a bund 2,700 ft long 
The direct entrance channel wms now^ 6 ft deeper than 
the old circuitous one, and all vessels, from native craft 
upwards, could now use the harbour at all times 45 
lakhs had been spent on improvements, of which the 
Manora breakwater had been responsible for 10 lakhs 
The breakw^ater is 1,500 ft long terminating m 5 
fathoms at low water the base is of rubble stone, 
levelled off mostly to 15ft below^ low water, its width on 
top IS 100 ft , and it is extended 60 ft be3mnd the super- 


terh winds blow but do not raise .1 great swell between 
these ])enocls strong brccrcs or squalls occur an<l raise 
seas that arc not formidable to navigation 

In his presidential address on Januarv iith iSSi 
Mr James \bcrncthc3 the President of the Institution 
of Cnil Engineers, stated that the entrance channel 
was then direct and widened <and had a depth of 20 ft 
at L W and 28 ft at H W that the harbour was fulh 
sheltered from heavy seas and that the internal harbour 
had also been considcrabl} enlarged 
With the exception of the bridges over the Indus 
the Indus Vallc}' Railwa}' was completed m November 
1879, and the Merew ether Pier was opened m Februarv 
1883, having one berth for a large vessel , it was fitted 
with one 32 ton, and seven 35 cwt moveable hvdrauhc 
cranes The pier was T-shaped, and barges could be 
berthed inside the arms \s show n in the table giv en 
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earlier the exports of \Nheat rose from 9 lakhs in 1881 to 
130 lakhs m 1883 and to 586 lakhs m 1885 This sudden 
flood was quite unexpected and it was almost impossible 
to cope with it The Railway Compau} remodelled the 
export 3^ard at the McLeod Station opened a separate 
import 3 ard near the natne jetty, built a wharf 720 ft 
long at Kiaman for lighters erected extensn e shedding 
there and rearranged their sidings at that place so as to 
gi\ e an enormous stacking ground All the w heat from 
the Punjab had to be taken across the Indus at Sukkur 
in boats and the arrangements both at Multan and 
Kotii were heart-breaking, owing to the line between 
these places belonging to the State while the railways 
on either side were m prnate hands 
The Erskme Wharf was opened in 1887 and fi\e of the 
largest steamers then known could lie alongside and 
were ser\ed In one 12 ton, and twenty-two 35 cwt 
mo\ cable hydraulic cranes 
The Railwa3^ to Quetta was opened m the same ^ear, 
and the Sukkur bridge o\ er the Indus on March 27,1889 
At the end of 1891, Mr Price was able to report that 
the breakwater had practical^ required no repairs 
though the outer part had settled below H M The 
expenditure on maintenance had a\eraged { percent 
and had been mamh applied m raising the top with a 
la3 er of concrete to make up for settlement into and with 
the rubble mound, and m feeding the mound, mostly 
at the outer end There are now four Dredgers 
empIo3^ed at the Port, — the Edward Jackson, 

11 ilhain Price, Albuquerque, and Shignt, and the3^ 
lifted 1,054735 tons, or 21,087,500 cubic ft of 
material in 1907 

The following figures show the great impro\ement 
in the area of the harbour with 20 ft at low water 
1S58, 58 64 acres 1890, 201 47 acres 1S9S, 237 54 
acres 1907, 310 33 The patch called Deep Water 

Point near the entrance, is still useless as an anchorage 
at certain times, and a bare rock still exist on the west 
of it, though much smaller, and the so-called Morns 
Rock ** m the middle of the entrance channel, though 
lowered so as to clear the deepest \essel at all times, 
still stands 20 ft abo\ e the bottom and so causes eddies 
The entrance channel has now a sufficient n ivigable 
width with a depth of 24 ft at low water right up to 
the northern limits of the wharves which are 4,000 ft 
long, and which now extend as far as they can until 
the mam line of the railway has been shifted to its 
new position further north The effectne depth 
on the beaconed entrance line to the harbour is now 
25 ft at lovv^ water ordinary spring tides The average 
income of the Port is over 20 lakhs, while its expenditure 
is under 16 lakhs It is paying off a debt of 66 lakhs 
The line Hyderabad to Shadipalli was opened on the 
standard guage in 1892 (after much discussion it was 
converted to metre gauge m 1901) and connects with 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner line, thereby opening a shorter 
route to Bombay and with the Rajputana-Malwa sys- 
tem Strenuous efforts have been made to prolong 
this metre gauge line into Karachi On January ist, 
1892, the North-Western Railway was extended to 


Chaman from Quetta The Southern Punjab Railway 
from Samasata to Delhi was opened on November loth, 
1897, whereby the distance to Delhi was shortened by 
187 miles The Kotn bridge over the Indus was com- 
pleted on May 25th, 1900, and the Kotn-Rohi chord 
along the left bank of the Indus in December 1896 

An export yard covering 52 J acres was made avail- 
able during 1895-96, and here the wffieat can be sorted, 
graded, and cleaned The refraction or dirt is not 
allowed to exceed 2f per cent , and even this amount 
IS penalised, so that wheat is now shipped as clean as 
possible and in the original bags — whereas formerly 
it used to be cleaned up-country to save weight 
in rad transit, and a fixed and large proportion of 
dirt used to be added m the merchants' godow ns to 
which It was carted from the railway station As 
wheat IS paid b3" bulk m ships, the dirt did not add 
to the cost of transport 

An import yard cohering 19 acres was established 
m 1896 and is close to the business part of the town 
There are sheds and sidings on it 

At the request of the Port Trustees a committee 
of experts was appointed by the Government and a 
scheme has been formulated to cost 100 lakhs Exten- 
sions and impro\emcnts to thewhar\es to accommodate 
15 large steamers, with a passenger basin, overbridge 
for the road, and a new bridge east of the present 
one m the Napier mole, are estimated to cost 
45 lakhs A new export 3 ard of 150 acres to be 
reclaimed from the backwater on the Queen’s Road 
and a new Import yard come to 55 laklis All this 
work 15 in hand 

The Chamber of Commerce was founded in i860, 
being the first year w hen European firms from Bombay 
opened branches in the city A building to accommo- 
date the Chamber was opened early m 1865 Since 
1893, the Chairman of the Chamber has been regularly 
appointed to the Presidency Legislatn e Council The 
Chamber is composed of 45 Members, and the ‘'Com- 
mittee of the Chamber ” has eight Members besides the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman 

The Port Trust was formed m 1886 and the Act es- 
tablishing It was amended in 1892 The Collector of 
Karachi is the Chairman, and the Collector of Customs 
the Vice-Chairman, of the eleven MemberS two have 
to be natnes of India Government nominates the 
tw 0 Chairmen and four other Members the Chamber 
of Commerce elects three, and the Municipality 
two Besides the work enumerated above, the Port 
Trust have elaborated a scheme for extending the 
wharfage accommodation at the head of the harbour 
to any extent required, from time to time, by building 
piers on w hat has been called the ‘ ‘ comb ’ ’ principle, 
jutting out from the shore long enough to serve the 
largest vessels, and sufficiently far apart to allow them 
to swnng out from their berths The policy of the 
Trust has ever been to anticipate requirements so as 
not to check the expansion of the traffic , whereas it is 
difficult to get Government sanction for work until 
the pressing necessity for it has arisen 
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passed into the keeping of the Moghuls In lOfit 
the Mugh excursions nnd deprednlions caused 
Kawab Shaisti Khan, Governor of Ikngnl to fit 
out a big expedition to secure tlie jiermuunl 
conquest of Chittagong \ full and detailed account 
of this IS to be found m Stev art’s Ilisiorv of Bcngah 
pages 187 to 189 (1847 edition), and it uas .ifter the 
conquest that the town first rccei\cd tlic name of 
Islamabad which means Residence of the Faithful ” 
The hist connection the English had with Chittagong 
was m 1685 when the East India Comparn was at 
war with the Emperor \urung7cb English trade had 
been much harassed b\ the exactions of the Moghul 
Goeernor of Bengal and disputes e\ enlualh lermin itcd 
in hostilities Admiral Nicholson then in command of 
the Company’s fleet, and the na\al coadjutor of \gont 


maintenance of fi^c hundred Puropoan horse, tv 0 
thousand Ltiro[uan inf intry and ( ighl thousand sepo>s 
which ar( to lie (utertanud for tiu protection of the 
Ko\aI domimons’' fhis grant of (hittigong \ as 
rtneved 1 )\ Mir Jafir in 1763 vhtn ht v is restored to 
the Go\(rnorship b\ the Comfnn\, and v as confirmed 
b\ i firman from the Impcror Sh ih \lam, dated 
\ugusl the 12th, 1765 \t the tune of its (e^sion 
Chitt igong (ov n and tin distru I comprised an area of 
some 2,9vS7 squan milts anti \ aided a total r(\ema 
of Rs 3 2^ 135 \ certain Mr \trelsl had prtMoush 

been appointed to rnanagi (lu Compaju ’s affair*^ as 
Chuf of Chittagong iml he arntdl there fir'll on tlu 
Sth of \o\(niiitr, 1760, from v Im h datf the district 
entered upon ui <ra of peace stuh as i( Ind not 
tnjo\((i feir man\ a long \tnr TIa records of the 
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Job Charnock, was directed to tal e ten ships of war, 
each carrying from 12 to 70 guns, and proceed to 
Chittagong, seize it and fortify it m order that it might 
be made a permanent settlement for the British This, 
however, was never accomplished In the 3'ear 1760, 
the Company deposed Mir Jafar Khan from the 
Governorship of Bengal, to w hich he had been appoint- 
ed after the battle of Plassey 3 years before, and 
elevated his son-m-law, Mir Kassim Ali Khan, to the 
position, and under the 5th article of the treaty made 
with him in September 1760, Chittagong was ceded to 
the British by the Nawab The sanad confirmator}^ 
of this grant is dated the 15th of October m the same 
year and sets forth that * * the thana of Islamabad or 
Chittagong is granted 'to the English Company in part 
disbursement of their expenses and for the monthly 


Re\enue Board for the 3'ear 17S2 disclose the fact 
that Chittagong was then regarded ns nn order!} 
and peaceable district w hich could be trusted to supph 
the Company’s Resident at Tipperah with mihtan 
assistance should he ever require it The annexation to 
Burma of the independent kingdom of Arracan, which 
follow edshortl3'after a w ar upon Vrracan b}" the Burmese 
in 1784, led to hostile relations between the Burmese 
Court at Av^a and the Chittagong authorities whiph 
continued more or less, although there was no overt act 
of actual hostility, up to 1793, when three insurgent 
chiefs who had been defeated by the Burmese king, 
fled from Arracan into the Compan3^’s territory of 
Chittagong, and the Burmese sent an army of 5,000 
men across the river Naf after them Negotiations 
followed, and the invaders only retired after recen mg a 
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written assurance that if the fugitive chiefs vere found 
guilty after an impartial investigation they would be 
surrendered to the king This w as subsequently done, 
and It IS said that the act ga\e the Burmans a 
poor opinion of the strength of the British who, they 
imagined, were afiaid to go to war with them Life 
and property, howe\er, m Burma do not appear to 
ha\e been particularly safe in those days, especially 
in the conquered province of ^rracan, and in the 
period that follow ed, large numbers of Mughs, taking 
advantage of the comparative safety offered in British 
territory, emigrated from Arracan and settled in and 
around Chittagong This Mugh emigration which 
assumed large proportions, w^as indirectly one of the 
causes of the first Burmese w ar, as the Burmese king 
regarded with alarm the rapid depletion of the popu- 
lation of the province and the consequent lowering of 
the rexenue he exacted from it, which revenue was 
always levied to the last penn}^ The Viceroy of 
\rracan, acting under orders from the Court, which 
he represented, sent an army across the frontier to 
enforce the return of all Mugh emigrants to their 
homes, but the force exentuall}^ retired without having 
done anything as its presence was required m another 
direction to assist in a fierce tribal war From this 
time onwards until February 1S24, the date of the 
proclamation of the first Burmese war, there was 
much ill-feelmg between the Company's authorities in 
Chittagong and the Arracan Viceroy, which w as reflected 
among the villagers on both sides of the frontier where 
many petty acts of violence occurred from time to 
time for which both sides appear to have been equally 
to blame In the beginning of Alay 1824 a Burmese 
army consisting of over eight thousand men under 
the orders of Maha Bandula (who, however, himself 
remained at Arracan) and commanded by four petty 
chiefs, crossed the river Naf and after a three-days 
battle near a place called Ramu annihilated a small 
detachment under a Captain Norton that endeavoured 
to stay its progress Captain Norton himself was 
killed as also were five other British officers who were 
with him The Burmese then proceeded to march on 
Chittagong which lay practically at their mercy, when 
the monsoon broke and speedily rendered the apologies 
for roads which existed and the intervening rivers 
impassable, so that they were obliged to halt, the 
opportunity being taken by the Company to strongly 
reinforce the slender garrison of Chittagong Ihe 
occupation of Rangoon by the British troops followed, 
and the Burmese army instead of continuing its march, 
retired hastily to the south, and this was the last time 
that the province suffered invasion 

During the troublous times of the 1857 Mutiny, the 
native garrison of Chittagong was reduced until only 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Companies of the 34th regiment 
of Native Infantry were stationed there, and they 
were to all appearances loyal , in fact, they frequently 
♦petitioned to be allowed to take part in the British 
advance against the mutineers, a course which the 
inhabitants of the town urged the Government to allow 
as they had their own suspicions of the protestations of 
loyalty put forward However, the three Companies 
were not moved, and eventually, at ii pm, on the 
i8th of November, they mutinied, broke open the 


3 all, released the prisoners, captured and sacked the 
Government Treasury and then marched out of the 
town in a perfectly orderly manner cariymg their 
booty on three elephants and dragging in their train 
a large number of women It is not recorded that 
any European was even assaulted by them, and only 
one native, a head-constable of police on guard at 
the prison at the time it was broken into, was killed 
The mutineers marched out of British territory into 
the State of Hill Tipperah, but although followed by 
a detachment of British troops sent from Dacca, they 
evaded these, and were eventually dispersed, after 
having endured immense privations, by the Sylhet 
I ight Infantry Of the treasure they had left 
Chittagong with some Rs 35,100 was subsequently 
recovered from various sources 
Wc now come to the Chittagong of to-day, 
a very different place to what it once was Before 
doing so, however, it will be as well to make some 
little mention of the Karnafuh river, on one bank of 
which Chittagong is situated and to notice some of the 
different rices wffiich populate the town 
The Karnafuh river rises in the north-east of the 
Chittagong Hill tracts and enters the Chittagong Dis- 
trict from the east, eventually discharging its waters 
into the Bay of Bengal It is to some extent navigable 
as far is Kisalang, 96 miles from the mouth, but the 
distance \ ancs with the season of the year The prin- 
cipal tributary, in fact, the only one of any note, is the 
Haidar, a stream which is navigable by country boats 
for some 24 miles throughout the year, and 36 in the 
height of the rainy season Down both these, a large 
country boat traffic finds its way to Chittagong Port, 
and the two streams contribute materially to the flour- 
ishing state of trade m the surrounding district The 
population IS an exceedingly mixed one and the suc- 
cession of Arracanese immigrations which we have al- 
read}^ noticed have left their stamp on the present 
day inhabitants There are 65 Hindu castes to be met 
with m the district itself, but Mahomedans form the 
great majority of the population, the descendants of the 
Moghul conquerors who settled m the district when it 
formed a unit of the Delhi Empire It is, however, 
a fact worth recording, that m 1872, the then Collector 
reported that Mahomedanism had ceased tp make any 
headway among the people, its place being taken by 
Buddhism Anyone who has any acquaintance with the 
present Chittagong will be aware that this is 
equally true to-day Buddhist priests are ac- 
tively at work m Chittagong and they have a monas- 
tery of some dimensions there which forms their head- 
quarters They come from Burma and are unremitting 
m their zeal to obtain converts 
The Chittagong of the past was a sleepy, torpid, old- 
world town, which only aw^oke to activity at the sounds 
of warfare or the cry of the roystenng pirates who once 
made it their stronghold The Chittagong of to-day is 
a bustling, thriving, growing centre of industry and of 
commercial and railway activity a Chittagong of 
jetties and warehouse go downs and offices, and numer- 
ous other buildings, springing out of the dank, evil- 
smelhng tropical verdure, and alongside numerous 
green scum-covered tanks which abound everywhere, 
and which are the home and the breeding place of the 
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movqiuto llu gid-fls nnd i hundred \nd one of the 
othcriimtl v Incl) nrt to ht found dcni/ons 

of iuo«n1 <;v mup\ plicc-- m ln<h \ ^\k]\ i‘=»iht Clutl \gong 
of to d'i\ n conuntr tov n 

In the ctnln ot tliL io\ n is tlu rulva\ siiUon i 
tuK nd Imck buddint: ippioiclud l)\ n stnn circular 
dn\< lend nc to n hiqh nrchui\(d tntrincc md 
sunnounltd nt i tlur tnd In st'itch \ lute domed 
minirets iht \ hoU thro\ n into fun ril(f h\ tlu 
vi\ing dtejigrctn b\cl ground of jnliU'' irtpjnrs 
ncti nnd fohngc of i hk( inturt Tlu budding 
Ins beta dt-'igmd on etiurmis hues and \ uh 
t\cr\ tlinuirht for tlu future ixpan^ou of tnflir 
The bonking ofluis and v \ lint; InlK arc sjnt nus \nd 
air\ \ hdt tlu clcrl s nlTin s |oo} tool and iiiMtint: 
on the hottest of da\s 1 h*s prari i ilh tlu starling 
po nl of tlu \ssani Htngal Ka Iv a\ a bm n Inch 
\ itli Its branches runs ftir o\tr 700 m Us nito tlu 
mtcnortd the pro\ uirt ti rnunating at Iinstikn asnuli 
St ition in tlu heart td 1 rtun lu ri \ t>raueh 1 lu 

laf < * t»n to tlu Pori out and a Inlf m U s n a\ and all 
da\ and ill mght \ u:ons]ua\d\ 1 uU n \ »tli rie from 
Burma sdt tea fari<»r\ nndinera tii t ii iri ht nn 
hauled into ( h ttagong to In marshalUil in tlu 
\anls into tra ns Inr tlu north tlu Mllt^ts cif 
tlu inter or and Ua gardt nsrd \ss mi ind( aih ir llu 
(Hi: nes riinrn atram to tlu Pt»rl ' ith tmpt\ v u^ons or 
in thu s< i^on \ Uh lu i\\ In ids of jut< Inhsfir (dU (I 
tea clusts f<»r o\< tm i < \j>url llu \ss un Ht ng d K 1 1 
\ a\ \ as brst sinrted ni hut \ '^sonh (omjiUttd 

ashtfh asiqot \ lu n llu 1 m \ is form dl\ opt nt d b\ 
lord ( ur^on ilu n \ ct ro\ of Indu tlu ivint In ng 
made the occ isuni of srynu nrimonN Hoe n u tlu 
port Ust If thi re IS 1 ( ]uttag<uig th u t \ t n tlu most su- 
pi rfic* d ohsnM r < an SM h is conu ton mam dtvtlop 
and gro\ Its man ignm nt is m tlu hinds of tlu 
\ss'\ni B< ngal K idv a.\ ( omp in\ v ho h we a sclu nu 
\ ell ’n h uul for hu Iding i ght jt tt < s to u t ommod Ue 
ocean 1 m rs it tli s( isoji^ Of ilu^'t i ghl jittus thru 
are alreaih in ixistmu tnd tv o in loursi of construc- 
tion \ lull It IS sud tint tlurt v dl he no d(h\ in 
budding tlu remnnmg three It ma% hcnuntioiud tti 
passing, in coniue turn \ uh tlu creation of the nuuit rn 
Port, that in iqos ut inspeefon i is m uU e>f it at tlu 
ehrertumof the rio\ernnu nl of Bengal M innt Dejnrt- 
ment,h\ Messrs Dumwne iml Palnu r, \ ice Chatnnati 
md Chief Lngineir of llu ( alcutta Pori Commission, 
and these gentlemen sid)s( (pit ntK formulated a special 
report as to the requirements eyf the Pe»rl and tlu elisign 
of the jetties to he crinstriicted \t tint time oid\ t\ o 
jellies V ere in cMstcnce, though llu first jiroposal for a 
third V as made as far h ick as the \car i(jo2 Ihc ar- 
rangements ford’selnrgmg ind lo ulmg \ essdsare llior- 
oughl) up lo date, the most modfrn t\pe of Indrauhc 
cranes h iving been jironded and there is a complete 
eleclnc d installation v Ineh permits of night v ork being 
undertaken 1 o each jett}^ there ire tv o sheds, long 
structures of gaUamyed iron, generalh fdled uilh tea 
chests, rice hags, or jiiti Inks I he radv av hues arc 
hid alongside the sheds lo fieditalecasy loading and 
the >ards are capable of accommodating a large 
number of trams d id> Higher up the n\ cr bank is 
the installation of the Bunn i Od Company, and, 
beyond, the mat-walled godou ns and stores of many 
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large trading firms both Huropcan and Native, whose 
nums are housdudd v ords m the Indian business 
\ orld and v hos^ Chittagong houses ire becoming 
branches of grov mg imjiortancc as the magnUiide 
uul sctqu of tluir business extends \li this 
spiljv, ]in>sptrU\ V huh isol)\iousl\ present 

Wlurenr \ou go, there is babel and a confu- 
suni of longms St inding on tlu jeltus one may 
heir tlu !>rouI Scotch of the shij) s officer or 
dnp s tnemeir or the (ocknc\ twang of Ins fire- 
man, uUt nnmgled v ith the shrdl crus of the hrov n 
skimud I is( irs and dock vorkmcn as the\ go 
noisd\ about the di\ s tod Burmans ittind in 
diinme, loloureel sdks v Uh llu handle of the vukeel 
lool mg kns peeping out freim the folds around 
tlu loins, graveh transact their business as importers 
of rut and tindur freim Rangoon, Moulmcin or \k\ab 
in \rricu) suit In sulo vuh scarcth less start 
mgh attired but more energetic little men freun 
Mvlwsn vuh in tucisnnil Chmaman The Jc\ 
tlu Hurnnn tlu Main the Chunnnn, the Punjabet 
uul tlu HtngiUe cm all bt si^n at Chittagong Port, 
fr itt rni/mg en t r husuu ss f>r arguing among tlu mseh es 
fir \ itli tlu farther ifu Id vandertr from \ssam and 
tlu fir av a\ Nepauhst hitUerhnd In re^peet of 
tin tlu P<»rt ins liecn uufortunati as a jelU \ uh Us 
slu ds \ is burnt dov n in \o\tmber iQeib atul furtlur 
tins In\i taktn pi lee tiun on tv o tUlu r oec isions 
\pirt from tlu Port through vhich the v hole of tlu 
mpori uul export traele e>f the Pnn mce jnsscs the 
inlubitants f»f tlu tov n and surrounding Mlhgcsan 
largeh engaged in tlu hshmg nuliis(r\ vhich K the 
priiuijnl oecujialum of a large nurnlierof j)cople Not 
onl\ IS (mh the staple article of their diet, afte r nee of 
efuir^'i Imt It IS a\adahk in such quantities tint a 
flourishing <lr\mg uul curing industr\ has sprung up 
the cured art’cU being exported to Calcutta anel also 
supplied for the consumption of the mhahUants of the 
kvs fwourahh situated Milages further m the intonor 
I here ire numerous \aneties of fish in the sea within 
me tsurahle distance of the coast and m the estuaries 
md tidal rwers nenr the coast and in the man\ ruers 
am! tanl s v Inch the proMiicc possc<^ses Of these, the 
pnnnpil found in the sci are ‘^In pin Bacha, Baim 
(eel) Bhfila, Buka, Clul (kitcfish), Chluaa, Chnngn 
(shrimps and jiriv ns), HiKi or EM, KlnrsuH, Bhetki 
I apsi, e te , etc m the n\ ers \tr, B ita, Chinn} , Pabda, 
^(lash and Gnln , in the tanks BaiH, Bhmda, Boal, 
Chit il, Cheng, korbu, Magur, M duapuntlu, Gajal and 
Kitli llic fish industry has recently attracted 
European entcrjinsc and some two or three }cars ago a 
number of gentlemen floated a Compam known as the 
Chittagong nshencs S}ndiCiate, the object of which 
V as lo (ravl for sea-fish, a portion of the catch to 
bo offered for local consumption on tlic Chittagong 
market, the remainder to be dried and exported 
Circumstances arc fa\ourablc to the operations of the 
s}ndicalc, tliough up lo the time of writing \ery 
little actuall} appears to have been accomj^lished 
J he European pojiiilation of Chittagong is not a large 
one, being dividctl almost equally between railway 
cmplo} CCS, Government officials and business men, but it 
IS appreciably increasing as tho town and port expand, 
and tlicre is c\cry piospcct of it continuing lo do so 
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Although the Rangoon of to-day has practically 
been created since 1852, m Apnl of which year a British 
force captured the city on the outbreak of the second 
Anglo-Burmese War, the British connexion with the 
place dates back to 1790 Up to this time Rangoon had 
been little more than a group of hovels just above the 
level of low tide, and the district had been the scene 
of incessant struggles betw een the Burmese and Pegu- 
ans Local legends said to be confirmed by Tamil 
and Telugu traditions, state that m some unknow n cen- 


ered as historical is given m the Singhalese Mahawanso 
W'hich mentions the mission of Sono and Uttaro sent 
by the third Buddhist Council (244 B C ) to Su\ arna- 
bhuini, to spread the Buddhist faith It seems clear 
that the delta of the Irrawaddy did not escape from the 
contest between the followers of the Brahmanical and 
Buddhist faiths which lasted for hundreds of years 
until the end of the 8th century when the victory 
eventually passed to the one body m India, and to the 
other in Burma 
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tury before Christ the inhabitants of Telingana, or 
. Northern Madras, colonised the coast of Burma, finding 
there a Mun population, by which designation the Pegu- 
ans still call themselves, whilst Telingana appears m 
the modern word Talaing According to Hunter, the 
Palm-leaf Records assert that the Shwe-Dagon Pagoda 
at Rangoon was founded by two brothers who had 
met and conversed with Gautama Buddha in India 
But the first notice of the country that can be consid- 


In the wars between the sovereigns of Burma and 
Pegu, Rangoon or as it was then called, Dagon, fre 
quently changed hands Punnanka, who reigned in 
Pegu from 746 to 761, is said to have refounded the 
town, and named it Aramana, and it was not until later 
on that it regained its original name of Dagon In 
1753 Alompra drove out the Talaing garrison of Ava, 
which w^as then the Burmese’ capital, and he eventually 
conquered the Talaing dominions One of his first 
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acts was to repair the great pagoda at Dagon he also 
entirely rebuilt the town, which had by that time lost 
all its importance, although what arc now suburbs of 
the towm, Dala and Synam, evidently flounslicd to 


cit} was again captured bj the British forces and this 
tunc they held it With the permanent occupation of 
the cit} commenced its mar\ cllous dc\ dopment under 
British rule and as about ri\( sixtiis of the Maritime 
trade of Burma ]nsscs tiirougli 
Rangoon, the Instora of the corn* 
mercc of the Froemcc is \er\ 
little more than a histor\ of the 
progress of this single port 
f lie first eommcrcial tre il\ 
entered into !)et\ cen the British 
Government and tiic Court of 
\\ i vas signed in 1826 after 
Rangoon !nd iicen given back to 
the lliirme^e bv tlie Ircatv of 
'S andabo \t this time Rangoon 
V \s practicalK the oul\ port of 
foreign trade m tlic Burmese do 
inmions Its situation was c\- 
Ircmch convenient for commerrnl 
puqioscs — withm Iwcntv miles of 
tlic open sea and commanding 
the navigation of the Irrawaddt 
which c\tcndcd to \\a tlic capi- 
tal a distance of about 500 
miles \t tins time hovever the 
place itself vas not of an imjios- 
mg nature, and according to con- 
temporaneous accounts the tov n 
and suburbs extended Icngthv ise 
about one mile along the bank of 
the river and was about three- 
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some extent, judging from the 
frequent mention that is made of 
them in the records of the period 
After rebuilding the town, Alom- 
pra gave it the name of Yan Kon 
(‘the end of the war ) or Rangoon, 
and made it the seat of a Viccrov 
From that time until 1790, when 
the British first appeared on the 
scene, incessant struggles betw een 
the Burmans and Peguans for 
the possession of the place made 
the history of Rangoon, and the 
Burmans were in possession in 
1790 w^hen the East India Com- 
pany obtained leave to establish 
a factory, over which the British 
colours were hoisted A few 
years later trouble arose in 
Arakan and Chittagong between 
the East India Company and the 
Burmese Government, and Cap- 
tain Symes was sent on an em- 
bassy to Ava, one of the results 
of his mission being the appoint- 
ment of a British Resident at 
Rangoon m 1798 In the first 
Burmese War in 1824 Rangoon was captured by the 
British, but it was subsequently evacuated m accor- 
dance with the terms of the Treaty of Yandabo On 
the outbreak of the second Burmese War m 1852 the 


quarters of a mile in depth the houses being \ er> un- 
equally scattered ovtt this area The population was 
estimated at 18 000 As regards commerce a report 
WTitten about the time the first commercial treaty was 
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signed says that a considerable intercourse was carried 
on between the Burmese and Chinese dominions by an 
annual caravan, of which the merchants were all 
Chinese The imports from China consisted of manu- 
factured articles, the chief export from Burma being 
cotton wool The trade wuth ** foreign countries 
seaward w^as carried on with the ports of Chittagong 
Dacca, and Calcutta There w^as also a certain amount 
of commercial intercourse with Madras and Masuli- 
patam on the Coromandel Coast, the Nicobar Islands, 
Penang and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs The largest 
trade, even m those early days, was with Calcutta 
owing to the large consumption of teak timber in 
the capital of India, and the facility with which 
she could supply the demand of the Burmese for 
Indian and British cotton goods The chief exports 
from Rangoon w^ere teakwood, catechu stick lac bees- 
wax, elephants’ teeth and tusks raw cotton, gold silver 
rubies sapphires and horses By this latter is, of 
course meant the small, hard^^ pony of the country, 
formerly so much esteemed m India By far the most 
important of these commodities was the teak timber 
Tbe awwwal qwawtrty oi this wood exported was sard to 
be equal to 7,500 full-sized trees The teak forests of 
Pegu w^ere by far the most abundant in India The 
w^ood w^as nowhere to be found in the low alluvial 
lands, to w^hich the tide reached but abounded m the 
high lands beyond its influence and was indeed very 
generally disseminated throughout the Burmese domi- 
nions The principal imports into Burma from India 
and Great Britain were cotton piece-goods and British 
woollens There w^as also a considerable trade m iron, 
steel quicksilver, copper, opium, spirits, tobacco, glass- 
w^are, gunpow^der, and a variety of other articles The 
Burmese had few^ cotton manufactures of their own, 
and appear, from very early times, to have been 
furnished with the principal part of their supply from 
the Madras coast To these w^ere afterwards added 
the cheaper fabrics of Bengal, until both were in a 
great measure superseded by British manufactures, the 
use of which spread very rapidly once trade was 
opened In 1826-27, earliest period for which we 
have been able to discover authentic returns the 
total imports and exports of the Port of Rangoon 
were estimated each at £300,000 or a total seaborne 
trade of £600 000 annually 

It IS curious to note that in these early statistics, 
which were doubtless very incomplete and were not 
official no mention is made of rice, the staple food 
gram of the Province and, for years past, its chief 
article of export To an old circular, issued in 1858, by 
Messrs Gladstone Wyllie & Co of Calcutta we are 
indebted for the information that in that yediV the 
exports of nee from the Port of Rangoon had attained 
considerable dimensions and w^ere showing a very rapid 
increase So much so indeed, that they sprang up from 
ml in 1853 to the large total of 112,561 tons in 1858 
TJiis increase attracted marked attention at the time 
as affording a partial indication of the almost boundless 
resources of the rich Province of Pegu 

The history of Rangoon, so far as its commercial 
importance is concerned, ma3'’ be divided into two parts 
1 c , the periods pre\ lous to and follow mg the annexa- 
tion of Lpper Burma b\ the British Before the 
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annexation the commercial prosperity of British Burma 
had more than kept pace with its rapidly increasing 
population From 1855, the external trade of the 
province had showm a constant^ progressive increase 
and had risen from £5 000 000 m that year to £21,000 000 
m 1881-82 These figures were made up as follow^s — 
Value of seaborne trade in 1881-82 — imports, £8077000 
exports, £9 288 000 Value of land-frontier trade — 
imports, £2 018 000, exports, £1,765,000 Total value, 
imports, £10,095,000 exports, £ii 053 000 aggregating 
a total of £21 148 000 Of this Rangoon absorbed 
about 90 per cent of the whole of the foreign import 
trade and about 60 per cent of the foreign export 
trade It w^as the rice produce and the rice exports 
that had made and maintained the prosperity of 
British Burma up to that time and this most important 
industr}^ was carried on b^'' the nce-mills ot Rangoon 
and its suburbs which freed the nee from its husk 
and prepared it for the European Chinese and 
American markets It was the enterprise and the 
skill of the Rangoon rice merchants that gave such an 
impetus to the trade that Burmese rice w^as sent direct 
{torn the mills, to Ewglawd, Italy Awstna Germany, 
Holland France Brazil, the Straits China and 
Mauritius , and a report issued about 1880 mentioned 
that Burmese nee had reached Iceland and that in 
Northern Germany the Burmese gram w^as coming into 
use as an article of food among the poorer classes 
At this time there w as but one line of raihvay working 
in the province although another was approaching 
completion the history of which will be found in the 
article on Burma Railwaj^s The whole of the land 
frontier trade w^as conducted by the Irraw^addy route 
and nearl}^ all the traffic was carried by the steamers 
of the Irraw^addy Flotilla Company Tins Company 
which had done so much for the development of the 
country, and w as of such material assistance in the last 
Burmese War began business in 1868 by taking over 
tw^o or three old Government steamers and flats Their 
fleet w^as gradually increased until at the outbreak of the 
last w^ar they possessed about 50 steamers a propor- 
tionate number of flats, and carried ^^earl}^ betw^een 
British and Indeoendent Burma goods to the \alue of 
upw^ards of four millions sterling besides about 50 to 
60,000 passengers — over and above the large traffic 
they did in purely British w^aters One or two steamers 

belonging to the King of Burma also plied on the river 
but got but little freight although the trade to Mandala^^ 
was entirelv in the hands of Chinese and Burmese 
merchants 

Meanwhile, matters in Upper, or Independent Burma, 
had been going from bad to w orse Mfliile this part of 
the province had been under the rule of K ng Mindoon 
things had worked fairly smoothl}'' and the treatj^ 
of 1867 w Inch provided for the free intercourse of trade 
and the establishment of regular diplomatic relations 
had been on the whole satisfactoril}'' adhered to But 
w hen in 1878 King Theebaw^ ascended the throne on the 
death of his father the government of the countr}'’ 
became rapidly bad Control over man^^ of the outl3nng 
districts w as lost and the elements of disorder on the 
British frontier were a standing menace to the peace 
of the country^ and to its ^ commercial progress 
Matters were brought to a crisis towards the end of 
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1885* when the Burmese Go\ernment imposed a hne 
of £230,00000 the Bombay- Burma Trading Corporation, 
and refused to comph with a suggestion of the Indian 
Government that the cause of complaint slioiild be m\ es- 
tigated by an impartial arbitration This imposition 
of an impossible fine on a British mercantile firm w Inch 
had for ^ ears been engaged in the export of timber from 
the great teak forests of the King's dominions coupled 
with the threat of the confiscation of all their rights and 
propert}'^ in case of non-pa\ment was the direct cause 
of the Burmese \\ ar of 1885 which lesulted m the 
dethronement of the King and the annexation of ins 
dominions 


progress of the countr\ seemed to be the last things 
considered It is difficult to account for this inaction 
It certainl} was not due to lack of mone} The real 
fact of the matter was that successive administrations 
had been running thecountr\ on economical lines wuth 
the result that while the budgets showed a surplus the 
de\eiopment of tlie resources of the country was utterly 
neglected and the opening out of landlocked tracts by 
means of roads and railwa3^b was at a standstill All 
this had Its due effect on the commerce of the Fort of 
Rangoon winch although it had even at the time of 
the annexation, attained large dimensions was later 
under more settled conditions to increase b\ leaps and 
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No more remarkable stor}^ than tliat of the pacifica- 
tion and progress of Burma can be told of any portion 
of the Indian Empire, and there can hardty be a more 
striking proof that there has been no falling off in the 
qualities necessary for the wise and vigorous govern- 
ment of a great dependency than the manner in which 
a large portion of this province Ins been transformed 
from a condition in wduch there w^as no tolerable 
government, and no safety for life or property, into a 
peaceful and prosperous country The pacification 
of Upper Burma was not, of course, effected ail at once 
and the conquest of the country was follow^ed by a 
period of stagnation, in wffiich the development and 


bounds Before the w ar, the wdiole of the trade of the 
district centred m Rangoon Cit} and communication 
w^as earned on mamU bv numerous tidal creeks There 
were 112 miles of made road m the district, the principal 
being that from Rangoon City tow^ards Prome now^ 
taken up by the Irrawaddy Valiev State Railway 
Rangoon itself was alread} a city of considerable 
importance with an elective system and municipal 
government Then as now the Rangoon Municipaht} 
were a progressive bod3% ^ 

income at their disposal (£160,802 m 1883-84) , they had 
already erected fine markets supplied the town with 
good w'ater from the Royal I akes earned out a scheme 
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under consideration lor more than thirteen jears, but 
It was only in 1905 that the scheme was sanctioned by 
the Government of India At the same time a special 
grant was made for the foundation of a Museum, and 
the new Chief Court buildings, after hanging fire for 
years, w^ere proceeded with, and among other matters 
appertaining to the improvement of Rangoon, that 
were only set in motion, after a long period of incuba- 
tion at about this time were the arrangements for 
electric lighting and electric tramw^ays and the removal 
Irom the sites formerly occupied of the Lunatic Asylum 
and the Jail These latter changes placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government one of the finest sites in the 
city, well suited for the extension of the Civil Station 
Other prominent buildings which have been added 
wuthin recent years are the new^ Government House to 
the north-west of the Cantonment area, the Secretariat 
buildings to the east of the business quarter, the Dis- 
trict Court buildings facing the river in the centre of 
the city, the new Roman Catholic Cathedral and the 
Jubilee Hall 

Rangoon City now comprises the Port, the Muni- 
cipality and the Cantonment and it is the terminus 
of all the railw ay lines m the Province A full account 
of the Railw ays of Burma, on w Inch the further devel- 
opment of the country so much depends, w ill be found 
elsewhere in this volume, but since that article was 
written, and after years of persistent agitation b}^ the 
mercantile community of Rangoon, supported by suc- 
cessi\ e heads of the Province the Southern Shan States 
Railw ay has at last received the sanction of the Secre- 
tar}' of State It has been an up-hill fight on the part 
of successive Lieutenant-Governors who have steadily 
advocated the claims of that huge region known as the 
Southern Shan States to efficient communication with 
the outer world, but at last the all important official 
sanction has been obtained Meanwhile, with the con- 
tinuous increase in mileage opened, the Burma Rail- 
ways, like other lines have found that their general 
workshops are not big enough to meet the increasing 
demands upon them These are at present located at 
Insein, a suburb of Rangoon, and it was proposed some 
time ago to remo\e the carriage and waggon depart- 
ments of the workshops to Yamethin, in Lpper Burma 
There were, howe\er, difficulties connected with the 
w ater supply at that station, so it was decided in 
\ugust 1909 to build new workshops near 
^landalay and at the same time to extend and improve 
the locomotue works at Rangoon (Insein) 

As before stated the great bulk of the maritime trade 
of Burma passes through Rangoon, and a history of 
the commerce of the Pro\ mce is little more than a his- 
tory of this single port Its trade in recent^ ears has 
increased with great rapidiU In 1856-57 the \alue 
''gg^egated onl} one crore B3 iSSi-82 this figure had 
risen to ii crores and b\ 1891-92 to 19 crores In 
1901-02 m spite of a more stringent tariff than in the 
^last it had mounted up to more than 26 crores while 
1903-04 showed a further ad\ance of nearh 6 crores 
on the figures of the prexious \ear Lnder practical!} 
all the mam heads of import and export the grow th has 
been stead\ The staple produce of the countrv is rice 
and the \ alue of the exports in this single commodit\ 
amounted m 1901-02 to 9] crores, compared with 6 


crores m 1891-92 and crores in iSSi-82 Next in 
importance comes teak timber with a growth in \aluc 
from 22 lakhs in 1881-82 to 91 lakhs in 1901-02 Next 
in order comes oil, and the dexelopment of the Burma 
oil fields affords material for one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of recent progress The export 
value of the oil, which in 1881-82 was onh 2 lakhs of 
rupees, had risen to 81 lakhs m 1901-02 Tlie only 
item in the exports that has show n a falling off m recent 
years is Cutch The follow ing table show s in thousands 
of rupees, the actual figures of imports and exports (ex- 
cluding Government stores and treasure) for the three 
years selected and for 1903-04 — 



1881 82 

1891 92 

IQOI 02 

1903 04 

Impo ts 

5 66 96 

*0 J 3»58 

II 16 69 

14 24 68 

rxports 

5 Sn 

9 20 

14 66 17 

*7 5 i 56 

1 otal 

1 1 32 79 

19 17 78 

2^ 82,86 

3t 79 24 


During the same period the customs re\ enue rose from 
44 lakhs m 1881-82 to 60 lakhs in 1891-92 to 91 lakhs 
in 1901-02 and finally to o\ er a crore in 1903 04 
Owing to the increasing employment of \essels of large 
burden the number of ocean-going steamers entering 
the Port has not risen to an extent proportionate to the 
growth in trade and tonnage, the figures for 1881 82 
being 931 vessels with an aggregate capacity of 655,000 
tons wdiile those for 1903-04 were i 190 vessels with 1 
capacity of 2 005,000 tons 

In August 1909 the Port Commissioners of Rangoon 
were authorised b}'' Government to raise a four per cent 
loan of thirty two lakhs of rupees, repayable m thirty 
3’'ears, to meet the cost of river training and other 
w^orks of improvement in the Port The w^orks now in 
progress which only recently (July 1909) receued the 
sanction of the Government of India are those recom- 
mended by the Chairman and Chief Engineer of the 
Port Trust so long ago as 1903 Previous to this a 
Committee of experts had been appointed to report on 
the measures that should be taken to regulate the 
action of the river along the foreshore opposite the 
town of Rangoon and to pre\ent further erosion of the 
river bank Their report set forth the leading ph} sical 
characteristics of the river, and pointed out that with 
regard to works that are feasible, it should be borne 
in mind that the ri\er is a great tidal basin from half 
a mile to a mile wide discharging from 300,000 to 
500000 cubic feet per second, with a maximum 
\elocity of 5 feet per second and maximum depth of 
70 feet below low water, with 20 feet tides, and that 
therefore it would be safe to assume that the scour 
round noses of spurs or unfinished embankments 
would result m depths of 100 feet below high water 
haMng to be worked in m\olMng the use of \ast 
quantities of matcnal and a consequent prohibitue 
expenditure The matter was then allowed to drop until 
in 1900 the Go\crnment pointed out tint nothing was 
being done to gi\ e effect to certain recommendations 
that had been made b\ the Committee witli a new to 
pre\ enting further erosion In 1903 Mr G C Buchanan 
Chairman and Chief Engineer to the Port Commissioners 
submitted his report in which he pointed out that the 
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onU eflectual Nsav of de ihnp uitb the imtlcr u ls in 
earn out certain works tint would in lus opinion bring 
back the south bank of the rn cr to appro\nn itch it^ 
old line of frontage If tln«i were done he urged the 
sandbanks that had formed on the town side of the ri\(r 
would be dispersed cross currents stopped, and another 
length of n\ er w ith deep w atcr w ould be m ule u ail ibU 
for the use of shipping The new line of frontage 
involved the remo\al of a jirojection known a^ Mower's 
Point on the south bank of the n\ er and he preferred 
the remo\al of this projection to an alternatne scheme 
for strengthening the Point and the ground behind so 
as to pre\ent the n\er cutting its wa\ through \ 
continuous line of pcnncahle walling dong the 
Southern bank similar m construction to that adopted 
on the large American n\ ers was ad\ocated ihckngth 
of the wall to be about 14 000 feet the a\crage dcjHli 
of water along the line being about 2S feet at low 


water ordin ir\ ‘-prmg tides Sucli m hrn f wm tin 
jiroposds Im ill\ submitted m ufij uid winch ^'ix 
\fars liter rerei\ed tin sanction o( tlie fiovernment 
of Inch i 

Ml inv lull hovfvir v hrgt nmnliir of minor 
im}>ro\ I mi nis ha\i bun rarrud out uid thi Port 
Irusi smii its ronslUution has hem h\ no mt an^ 
idU Incomuxmuv ilh vorks completed v ithin tin 
j) ist fev M irs the Port trust ohtaitud smrtion 
lov irds the uul of 1907 to nolif\ their right to pro- 
hibit tile I uuling or shipping of mi rriiandist from or 
for se i going m sscK ixiipt at tluir Jittiis v ithin 
spmlied limits snbjirt to special i \empliou \gunst 
tins irtion of the I’ort frusi the ( hamher of Com- 
niern protestid ind also h\ ovnir'^ ind nci upitrs 
of land on tiu fortshon \ Coinmittie of Cnquiia 
IS nov ingigedin inM-^tigating tlu quislions it issue 
o\(r foreshore rights 
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His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, k c m.g , g c i e , 


Governor of Madras 


IR ARTHUR I AWLEY, who succeeded Lord 
Ampthill in the Governorship of the Madras 
Presidency in 1906, was born m November 
i860, and is the fourth son of the 2nd Baron 
Wenlock The third Lord Wenlock and present 
holder of the title is the eldest brother of Sir Arthur 
Lawley, and was Governor of ^ladras from 1891 to 
1896 The heir-presumptive to the title is Colonel 
the Hon Richard Thompson Lawley, c B , brother of 
the present Governor of Madras, who was born in 
1856 , and another brother, born in 1857, the Rev 
Hon Algernon George Lawley, m A , is a Prebendary 
inSt Paul’s Cathedral, London, and Commissary for the 
Bishop of Pretoria and the Archbishop of Brisbane 

Sir Arthur Lawley joined the loth Hussars at Luck- 
now in 1882 He served with that Regiment in the 
Suakin Campaign, 1884, but retired with the rank of 
Captain in 1892 to become Private Secretar}^' to his 
uncle, the Duke of Westminster, a post which he held 
four years In 1896, he accompanied Earl Grey (now 
Governor-General of Canada) to Rhodesia, and ini893 
he was appointed Administrator of Matabeleland, 
under the British South Africa Company, at a time when 
the political and industrial development of Southern 
Rhodesia was proceeding apace Then came the South 
African War of 1899-1902, when the threatened Boer 
irruptions into Rhodesia for a time stopped the flood 
of development During this stormy period, Sir Ar 
thur continued at his post, and the loyalty and stea- 
diness of the natives of the districts of Matabeleland 
thioughout the Transvaal war was one of the remark- 
able features of the campaign At the end of 1900 
when the brunt of the fighting was over, Sir Arthur 
Lawley was appointed Governor of Western Australia, 
a post which he held for one year only (1901-1902), be- 
ing recalled to South Africa, as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Transvaal, as soon as the teims of surrender 
were signed 

The Colony was at that time in a condition of abso- 
lute chaos The restoration of the people to their 
homes, the putting together of the whole of the machi- 
nery of Government, the organization of every depart- 
ment of the Civil Service, the revival of the Agricultu- 
ral and Mining Industries, were some of the problems 
te be faced The assumption, moreover, by the Trans- 
vaal — a colony of only 300 000 white people — of the res- 
ponsibility to pay the interest on the guaranteed loan 
of 35 millions was a heavy burden One of the ques- 
tions of the hour was that of the supply of unskilled 
labour for the mines A thoroughly representative 
commission was appointed to investigate the question, 
it was shown conclusively, and after the most e\- 


haustive enquiry, that the South African labour mar- 
ket was quite inadequate to meet the demands for 
labour, whether in the mines or on the farms The 
new Lieutenant-Governor thereupon became a strong 
advocate for the importation of Chinese labour He 
was convinced that the question of the develonment 
of the mining industry was a tremendous issue, not 
limited to the shareholders m London, men on the 
Rand, or capitalists, but a factor in the wealth of 
the world , and that the development of the industry 
depended upon the solution of the labour problem 
Speaking in December 1903, however, he declaied 
that legislation for the importation of labour would 
only be introduced if the Council were satisfied that 
it was essential in the interests of the country, and 
was in accordance with the wishes of the people It 
is now a matter of history that the importation of 
Chinese labour was agreed upon, despite agitation 
against the measure The Anglo-Chmese Labour 
Convention was signed in May 1904, and its terms 
were more liberal than anything previously offered 
to the Chinese A large supply of the best class 
of labour was immediately available, and the first 
batch of labourers left Hong-Kong for Durban on the 
25th May of the same year There is no need to trace 
the subsequent history of the Chinese labour question 
in the Transvaal, nor to do more than refer to the 
plausible catch-cry which it furnished to the Radicals 
at the last General Election Suffice it to say that 
up to the day of his departure from the Transvaal 
to take up his appointment in Madras, Sir Arthur 
Lawley defended the importation of Chinese labourers 
and pointed to the success that had attended their 
work 

On the eve of his departure, Sir Arthur Lawley, 
speaking in Johannesburg on the native question, 
expressed the view that the racial was the only ques- 
tion which then darkened the future of South Africa 
He characterised the raising of the natives, immediate- 
ly, to the level of the whites, as an acrobatic feat of 
evolution of which humanity was incapable He 
endeavoured to impress on future politicians the 
seriousness of this question, and in conclusion he 
said — ^ The natives are an element for good if they 
are moulded aright, but if not, they are a potential 
menace to the whole of South Africa See to the 
question, for it is the greatest problem you have ot 
face ” 

Sir Arthur Lawley was appointed Governor of Mad- 
ras in November 1905, while stiil holding office m the 
Transvaal, and the appointment was recognised as a 
fitting tribute to the strenuous work he had accom- 
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plished in South Africa His departure was felt bv the 
Colony as a keen personal loss, and eulogistic references 
were made to the departing Lieutenant Governor at 
the Inter Colonial Council by I ord Selborne, the High 
Commissioner, and Sir Richard Solomon on beh^l^ 
of the Government, and by Sir George Farrar on be- 
half of the unofficial members Sir Arthur left the 
Transvaal for England on the 5th December 1905, and 
at a citizens’ farewell he made an eloquent and earnest 
appeal for unity and co operation between all sections 
of the community General Botha, who was present, 
said that he shared the general regret at Sir Arthui ’s 
departure, and gave an assurance that he was taking 
the message to heart 

Sir Arthur Lawley arrived in Madras on the 28th 
March igo6, and assumed charge of the Administra- 
tion from the Hon Mr Gabriel Stokes, Senior Mein- 
ber of Council, who had been officiating as Governor 
during the interval between the departure of Lofd 
Ampthill and the arrival of the new Governor In tho 
course of the three years that have since elapsed, Sn* 

YiTrnsfcW "a 

Governor, with a determination to see things for hini' 
self He has always displayed an earnest desire to 
make himself acquainted at first hand with the requite 
ments of every district he has visited, and his tours 
have formed a feature of his administration Of the 
legislative measures passed during the last two year's 
the most important has been the Madras Estates LaUd 
Bill, which aroused the resentment of the landholder's, 
and was made the subject of questions in Parliament 
Legislation in this matter was not hurried, and the 
mindars were given full opportunity to represent th^u* 
views in the Madras Legislative Council Their inter 
ests were carefully considered at every stage and the 
Bill was passed m February igo8 In educational 
matters, Sir Arthur Lawley has been content to further 
develop the educational reforms initiated by his nU" 


mediate predecessor, more particularly with regard to 
female education, and the quinquennial report on edu- 
cation shows that during this period many reforms 
were earned out, as the result, partly, of natural 
expansion of admin strati ve progress, and, partly, of 
recommendations made by the Educational Confer- 
ence There has recently been a marked activity in 
trade, accompanying an enhancement in the value of 
commodities, and generally speaking, the past three 
years have been prosperous years for the Presidency, 
marred only by the disastrous commercial failure, 
which carried distress to many ani absolute rum to a 
few A most deplorable feature of recent years has 
been the increase of racial animosity, and the unrest 
which originated in Bengal has spread to Madras, in 
common with other parts of the country The people 
more particularly the student and middle and lower 
classes, have on some occasions shown themselves hos 
tile to Europeans and disturbances have of late taken 
place in various parts of the Presidency, but have been 
instantly quelled In 1907 the Government found it 

mundry College, in consequence of the riotous and 
insubordinate behaviour of the students, following 
on the visit of Babu Bipin Chunder Pal m A^pril 1907 
Personally, Sir Arthur Lawley is an optimist of the 
best sort, with a great admiration for the work that 
Great Britain has carried out in India, and an earnest 
desire to play his part in carrying on that work He 
would be a good friend to the people and would aid 
their legitimate desires in every way, but there are 
limits to the patience of even the most progressive 
ruler, and some events in Madras are not at all 
calculated to forward the cause of reform 
Sir Arthur Lawley was married in 1885 to Annie 
Allen, daughter of Sir Edward Cunard, 2nd Baronet 
He was created K C M G in 1901, and was made a 
G C I E m iqo6 
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in IV !)« triMcl Inti Ui iln 
o| \\ illi im liii C oiujiit ror, uul in mu < < t liini, i < in 
( tffn*' fh< V jirttc/nc ( cj nr irn nn n J 

inliin 111 I iiu Indmi; \\ illi tin lord Ktis'^ II lord 
jolin Iviisv^JI iwlnisf n itm is indN^nlnblv tssni i 
U{\ vviili tin fiinotis Kifmin liill* ind I md Odn 
Kiissf II ! nrd Xinpilidi s fiilnr I in l\us*'tils 
hivt vtrvid tin ir (otiniiv, with iicdii in tin 

Sni( in vliphnn n \ ind in lliL Xinn tnd \ivv 
tnd tin Mth]! 1 1 c»i this slmrl nn innir lit*' tin tdv 
j^ivtn I \ idi nu of tbdiin s wlinli slundd It td 
to tvMi bijL^lu r tiistimiion Ihun ti I^min in 

Ins silionlin^ bi in il I I'Mi w In ri In 
slnnvid in ipiiimb for Mnd\ winning tin I’nim 
Consults ])ri/i for 1 n in h tnd (jtiinin In u is 
ilso t Itclt d pn suit III of tin Silniol I)i biting 
SocRtVt iiul v\ IS tiptiin of tin Ho its loi two 
unusn d disinuinni 1 1 * < titnd Ins 
t istL for i)ooIi , ind itidtinsio Osfoid wlun In 
rowed for time \t irs in tin “ \ iisitv I i^^ht, niul 
w IS pitsiikni of tin L nion Dtb iiini' *>oi it tv , \ 

imicli 1 ov ( It tl honour, is this sot ni\ his bt t n tin 
( I idle of m tin of tin i)i st I n^dish pui)lK spt iKt is 
lo luxe iiLtn .It the sunn inne pitsidtiU of tin 
L nn 1 isitv Ho it Cl id) ind of the Union is an honoui 
w hit 1 ) h IS unh fillinto Ion! Aniptlnll In tSt)^ 
lie i)tc,inu Pin tit SeLretiiv to Mi Cli unbt 1 1 nn, 
bLCietuv of St ilL for the Colonn s, winch post he 
licld until tilled lo M idias in Stpliinliti 1900 In 
these Ine }earssoineof the most impoi t ml net ui- 
lenees in modern Hiitisli Insloi} took pi ut, iiuliid 
ing the Hoei Wii, ^usti iban 1 edeiation, the 
\ene/uilin Crisis and tlic J imeson R nd All 
thebe fuinibhed a \ met) of political encumbtinces 


til It in r irt 1\ 1 umpn ssf d into voshfiil i period 
ind tin SI I Mills dont furnishtd i tinning of no 
nn ir i>rdf r in iSciS llis I ortMnp ntltiuhd tin 
I nil I n ilion d ( unh ri m ( on tin 'siij^ii Outsiion it 
I>fuss(Is IS Hrilisii D^hi^'iit 

( >fi bis ifMi iJ ftt }fi(h i I (/rd \n?pdn// h ul dn idy 
fornn d hibiis n( s\ sn m itn ind sirt nuous work 
whuh prompitd him lo like i vtrx ihoroutjh 
inO r* st in his in w tluiu s tins, ilono with his 
Inowhtiet of ofiit 1 d iiiminisli ilion t n ibled 
him lo disposi siiisfuiordv tnd tompItUlv of 
in t\iiplioi»d mnuint of work I In h dm of 
ihoiouelnuss his thnu moii ih m tins iiennetl 
him lilt (onlithini of tin pi oph wht^ It n in d 
to lotik on inm is i btinvoUni fin ml 1 iiht r tlnn 
in ofin I d uIvmsiiv Ills initteoursi with tin 
])t oph I \ii mlt d f ir in V i>m\ his ofiu 1 d ihuu s u n- 
dtiin^ Inm i minh-sou^ht foi ind honouitti erut st 
lit MIX nnpoiiini soiid isst mbiv Uf spoils of 
tlMvinds In is in iichiit md u t ompitsht d p iitoii 
Ilmnniiv Ceilonel of tin M itlns \ olunteers, he 
fulhls Ins dulns likt i mm wheieniovs tjiem, md 
IS i It idmi: li^int in iht M idris mtl ()oi\ Iliinis 
In his dont mutli lo tnlii^e iheii numbtrship 
Ciuktiilub md iildt lu issot i iiions hnd Inm i 
^uurous sujjporter, md lub liospil diiv isimputi- 
dl\ 1 \U ndt d to e\ ei) < lass — from tin tided world 
tiaveliii to stln»ol thddren Ills 1 setlieiuv is i 
1 t How of lilt Ko\ il (leo^r.iphu d SoLielv , Pi(»\m- 
eial (ii md M isler of I letmison foi Htdfoidblnie, 
md Dt putv (irmd M isler foi Madi is 
U IS not bin pnsmi^ ih it so popular md d)Ie i 
m m sliould h i\ e hi en chosen lo act foi the V let rov 
dining llu tempoi ir) ibseiue of Loid Cur/on 
III Liij^Imd 1 Ins disiinetion has fillin onlv twice 
to tin Goveinois of M'ldi is,— to Sii Wilh im 
Denison m ind to Lord N ipier in 1872 






The Honourable Sir Edward Norman Baker, k c.s l, 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 


IR EDWARD NORMAN B\KER. kcsi, 
who was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in June, 1908, is the son of the 
late Arthur Baker, and was born on 
the 23rd March, 1857 He was educated at Chnst^s 
College, Finchley, and passed into the Indian Civil 
Service in 1876, am\ing m India on the 15th 
November, 1S78 He was posted to Bengal, where he 
served the usual term as Joint Magistiate and Assistant 
Collector in variou'^ districts In ^lay, 1882, he 
became Under-Secretary to the Go\ ernment of Bengal 
in the Financial Department Three years later he 
acted as Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
Finance and Commerce Department 

\iter four 3^ears as a Deputy Commissioner and 
three years as Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of India (Finance and Commerce), he put in some 
time as a District Magistrate until he was appoint- 
ed Collector of Customs at Calcutta In this 
capacity he was brought into intimate touch 
with the commercial interests of the country, and 
was afforded an excellent opportunity of studying 
the vast and ever-mcreasing trade of Bengal Here 
he gamed a first-hand acquaintance with the peculiar 
conditions and commercial problems whch confront 
the Government of Bengal, and a thorough knowledge 
of the requirements of the trade and commerce of 
the province 

He next filled the post of Financial Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, and, amidst a storm 
of adverse criticism from a noisy section of the press, 
it fell to his lot to pilot the Calcutta l\lumcipal Act 
of 1899 through the Bengal Legislative Council 
This Act, which was initiated by the late Sir Alex- 
ander ^lackenzie in 1898, aroused the antagonism of 
those who maintained that the time was npe for 
granting to the natives of this province the fullest 
measure of local self-government In the opposition 
there was displayed a good deal of personal animositv 
against Sir Alexander Mackenzie himself, ow mg to a 
certain speech made at Entally in which he had not 
hesitated to expose the shortcomings of the Native 
Municipal Commissioners And as it fell to the lot 
of the Financial Secretary of the Bengal Government 
to steer this particular measure through the Bengal 
Legislative Council, he incurred a full measure of 
the opprobrium that had been heaped so unsparingly 
upon his former Chief— who had by that time 
left India 

The Hon’ble Mr Baker, who had been created a 
C S I m May 1900, filled the post of Financial 
Secretary to the Government of India, until Janu- 


ary 1905, when he became the Financial Member of 
the Viceregal Council in succession to Sir E F Law, 
K c 'M G , K c s I In this appointment his great abilities 
found full scope, and although some of his financial 
measures — more especially h s policy with regard to 
the use of the gold standard reserve — found strenuous 
opponents, his control of the finances of the country 
was, on the whole, eminently successful 

For three years it was his good fortune to submit 
Budgets in which the actual surpluses exceeded the 
estimates , but owing to the famine conditions which 
prevailed throughout the North-Western parts of India 
m 1906, his final Budget was not so satisfactory, and 
even the nominal surplus was reduced to less than a 
third of the amount that had been anticipated The 
period covered by the Hon’ble Mr Baker’s Budgets 
marked the introduction of a revised svstem of Finan- 
cial Settlements, by which it was determined to assign 
to the local Governments more permanent shares in 
the divisible revenues raised m their territories, while 
the recent division of Bengal further necessitated 
fresh settlements with the new Provinces thereby 
constituted 

Other features that marked the period of the 
Hon’ble Mr Baker’s financial control were a further 
reduction of taxation, especially m the rate of 
the Salt tax the remission of the famine cesses 
imposed m Northern India m 1877-78 , liberal 
grants made to local Governments for police, educa- 
tion, and agricultural development subventions 
to local boards and the abolition of cesses levied for 
the payment of village officials, and for the mainte- 
nance of the District postal system, now transferred 
to the Imperial Postal Service Importa*nt changes 
were also introduced into the system of accounts 

In the last Budget framed by the Hon’ble Mr Baker 
the dominant factor was famine, and, the financial 
position bemg what it was, the Financial Member was 
unable to recommend any remissions of taxation, or 
to commit the Government to any schemes involving a 
large outlay Money, however, had to be found for 
the scheme of Police Reform, outlined by Sir Andrew 
Fraser’s Commission, for which twelve lakhs of rupees 
were allotted, and also for the advancement of Sanita- 
tion, for which thirty lakhs of rupees were budgetted 
But, following on three prosperity Budgets, the 
Hon’ble Mr Baker’s fourth and last Financial State- 
ment was but commonplace, owing to the adverse 
conditions under which it was framed 

It was notified on the ist June, 1908, that His 
Majesty the King-Emperor had approved the 
appointment of the Hon’ble ^Ir E N Baker, 
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Fmanoal Member of the Go\crnor-Gcneral*s 
Council, to be Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 
succession to the Hon’bic Sir Andrew Fraser, whose 
term of office would expire in the following No\ ein 
ber The selection had been generally anticipated 
for some time pre\ lousty, and there was no difference 
of opinion in official circles as to the fact that the 
best possible man had been chosen for this difficult 
post The Knight Commandcrship of the Star of 
India w^as bestowed in due course, and after a period of 
furlough, Sir Edward Baker returned to India at the 
end of November, and assumed office as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal on the 30th No\ ember, 1908 
The Hon Mr Baker had long been acknov Icdgcd as 
the most capable member of the Go\ernment of India, 
and his reputation w^as enhanced by his conduct of the 
financial affairs of the countr}^ and by Ins shrewdness, 
quickness and firm grasp of economic principles dis- 
played m his speeches m the Viceregal Legislatne 
Council His appointment as Lieutenant-Go% ernor of 
Bengal was hailed With satisfaction on all hands the 
Native papers for once being in accord with their 
Anglo-Indian brethren m welcoming the new Ruler 
Sir Edward Baker has, howe\er, already shown that, 
although inclined to sympathise with and to give sup 
port to reasonable aspirations on the part of the edu- 
cated classes, he will not court popularity by tolerating 
anything remotely approaching sedition He took up 
the reins of Government in Bengal at a critical junc- 
ture, but although his knowdedge of the conditions 
and needs of the province are unquestionable, as also 
IS the fact that he has learned to appreciate some of 
the real requirements of the country whose finances 
he has administered, his good intentions may be 
frustrated, and his eminent qualifications may be 
neutralised, by the racial problems with which he is 
confronted, and the political confusion that prevails 


Recognising tlic changes the Legislative Councils 
arc about to undergo, Sir Edward Baker hasvith 
rlnractciislic promptilude, begun to tram tiu Bengal 
legiblative Council for tluur vork and into the 
Budget discussions at llic beginning of Vpnl, 1909, 
he imported some of the atmosphere of reform He is 
evidently of opinion that the legislators of Bengal — 
more particularU the native element in the Council — 
must learn something of the discipline of a Parlia 
mentary Ciiambcr ind of Western ideas of the 

\ line of time Thev must Ik said, “accustom 
themselves to the greiicr regularity and stneter 
attention the nev constitution v ill entail, “ and 
he further implied that thev could indulge themselves 
no longer in tin pleasant past 1 mi of re- arranging 
the vholc fabric of society and Government at 
each and ever} sitting of the Council Wlnle 
preaching a lesson of the subjec* of relcv ancv% the 
} leutenant-Govcrnor vas careful to add that the 
primary object of the reforms is to increase, and 
not contract, the opportunities for public discussion 
There will, as he pointed out bo opportunities 

that have never before existed for making debates, 
proposing rt‘SoIutions and isking supplcmcntar} 
questions In these altered conditions it is obvious 
that the length of the Council sittings will be greatlv 
prolonged, and it is also certain that the preparation 
of work for the Council will occup} double or treble 
the time it does at present In view of these facts 
it is mtcrcsting to note that Sir Edv ard Baker Iook<^ 
upon the creation of an Executive Council for Bengal 
as the natural and appropriate solution of these 
difficulties and this expenm-nt, vhich has already 
received the sanction of the Sccretan^ of State 
for India, confirmed bv" the proceedings m Iwth 
Houses of Parliament, will shortly he put on Us trial 
in Bengal 
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The Honourable Sir HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K C I E , I C S , 
Lieutenant Governor of Burnia 





The Honourable Sir Herbeiu' Tiiik’kell White, 


K C I K , ICS, 

Lieutenant-Govci noi of Bmini 


^IR HERBi: RT IIIIRKIZLL WHIIL 
Lieutenant Go\ (rnor of Bunni \ is born 
111185^ ind IS the son of Richard NMutt 
Esq He V as tducital at Dulv idi hhI U 
Brasenosc College Oxford, wlun lu gnntd i 
Scholarship He entered the Indnin Cnil S( r\ ice 
m 1877 and the w hole of his period of 
service has been passed in Bunn i He sir\ul in 
various districts of I ov er Burnn in the se\ ( r il 
capacities in which the junior members of the Ser\ ice 
gam their experience, and in 1S97 he vent as Com 
missioner with the Burma-China Bound ir\ Commission 
It was at this time that tlu Pro\ ince as a d \ ision 
of the Indian Empire was first administered b\ i 
Lieutenant-Governor with a Ligishatixe Council 
and on the establishment, just three \ears later 
of d Chief Court for the Pro\ mcc, the Hon Mr 
W bite was appointed Chief Judge In lower Burma 
the Chief Court occupies the position of a High 
Court for the purposes of both Ci\il and Criminal 
Justice, and it discharges the functions prc\iousl\ 
perfmmed b\ the Recorder of Rangoon, the Jiuhc al 
Commissioner of Lower Buima and a Special Court m 
which both* these officials sat together sometimes along 
with a third Judge 

In IQ03 the Hon ble Mr Justice White was created 
a KCIE m recognition of his public sci\ices, 
and m 1905 he became Lieutenant-Governor of Burma 
m succession to Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes, k c s 1 

Of the progress made m the Province under the 
administration of Sir Herbert Thirkell AVhite, some 
account is given elsewhere The difficulties with 
which capital and labour have had to contend m the 
development of the Province, owing to the want of 


(ommunu itmns iim long lx e n i st inding grn \anc< , 
ind tiun hid for ! »ng bun i 1 1< I of uiUrpnst m 
ndv IS t \li nsion uid roid mikmg Hits m being 
nimdud ind Sir H I Wliiti Ins sho\ n tint h< is fulls 
\hsi to tlu retjurniunts of tlu Pros inn m lluse 
n spiels \ I irgt imonnt of ittention his bent 
lustosnd on llu improscmenl of the Port of Rangoon 
and tlie (jovirmiunt of ItuLa in Mas ir^Ki saiu tioned 
the \ hole s( heme of tlu R iiigooii Ris t r training and 
work on tins ^mmensi uiuhrtaking is nos' in progress 
In mins other directions the I iiuU nant-Gosernor 
ins been <ieti\e in promoting the interests of the 
Pros me, ind he has jirestuled a fncndls if critinl 
vltUude tow irds the reforms that ire about to be 
intioduced, ind tlu enlargement the Councils 

\V»th regard to this 1 itter he has pract.c ills pledged 
himself to see that the trades of Burm i shall In 
adequatcls represented on the enlarged CounciP 
through the Rangoon Trades \ssociation 

In matters of i more per^^onal n iture, v e mas 
mention the influence Sir H T White has ga»ned oser 
eertaai of the Mini-t) irb nous and sf'm - ndependenl 
St ites B^^ the Slum Chiefs he v lU be held in grateful 
remembrance Not onls has he reduced the amount 
of their annual tr hutes for the next ten sears Init lu 
has been actise m promoting education in tlu sc 
1 emote and wild regions, and he is us ng h s influence 
to push on the general sclieme of railwas extension 
bs^ which the ^hans will get the benefits of a railwas 
through their country » 

In 1877 Sir Herbert Thirkell Mffiite mairied 
Fannie Sophia daughter of Captain William Hawes, 
IN, by wdioin lie has had tsvo sons and two 
daughters 



Till' Honourabli- Mr R H Crxddock, c s i., ics, 
Chief Commi<;sioner, Central Provinces 


m R RLGIN \LD H£NR\ CRVDDOCK, csi 
I c Chief Com mi Cenlrnl Pnnmcc^^ 
jomed the «icnice on 12th '^eptemhir 1884 
^ f-ither was a Snrgcoii'Mijor in the 

Bengal Medical Scr\icc Mr Craddock \ as 
educated at Wellington College and at Kcblc 

College Oxford He mamed m iSSS the 

\oungcsl daughter 
of General H U 
Browne cb He 
served in various 
dislncls (or short 

periods until 18S8, 

\ hen he was posted 
to Nagpur as \ssis- 
lant to Sir Bampfvldc 
(then Mr ) 1 idler 

This commenced Mr 
Craddock s long con- 
nection with Nagpur 
vMth which he has 
been more particu- 
larh identiricd h\ his 
work as Settlement 
Officer (1890-1895) 

Mr Cr%addock was tlic 
most distinguished 
of the X iTiows officer^ 

V ho ov cd their train- 
ing to Sir i 3 am]>fvltlc 
Fuller, and his report 
on the settlement of 
the Nagpur District 
.s \ ell knov n for Us 
clear exposition of 
the principles of the 
Central Prov^inces 
b\ stem of land assc'^s- 
ment, as evolved hy 
Mr Fuller, as well 
IS for its mtinialc 
acquaintance v itli 
rural economics Mr 
Craddock remained 
at Nagpur m the 
capacity of 2nd See- 
rctarv. Commissioner 
of Settlements, 

Famine Sccrctarv, 
and Chief Secretary, 
from 1895 till 1900 
during which period 
he look a considerable share m the \ anous amendments 
of the Agrarian law of the province, and m the 
measures required to meet the two serious famines of 
1896-97 and 1899-00, as v ell as m those so successfully 
adopted to repair their ravages, and assist m the 
restoration of prosperity after their close 
In all this, his knowledge of the relations of landlord 


rive Honour iblc Mr R U 
Cluef Cortmif^sionu 


and tenant, and of the agncnUnral economy of the 
people V a<^ of much service to successive Chief Com- 
niissioners \s Commissioner of the Nagpur Division, 
1 post vhichlu held from 1901 to rgoj Mr Craddock 
took an actjvt piri m the development of the cU> of 
Nagpur and (here are few of the recent extensive 
<ichcnK^ for its mtprovoment v\hcthcr Government 

or Municipal that do 
not bear the impress 
of Ins hand He had 
alv av s realised tlic 
import nice to the 
growiug resources of 
the Central Provmces 
of I well consdered 
and active policv of 
rail\» a\ construction 
and the ridwa5 com- 
jnmcs found in hnn 
i sound ad\i‘-cr and 
re ad V supporter It 
was in the Nagpur 
Division that the 
main work of the 
ntwlv const! luted 
<lcpartment of Irri- 
gation la5 and it is 
to Mr Craeldock s 
support, and to Ins 
experience of local 
agricultural condi- 
tions that much of 
the sucecbs alreadv 
tattained hv the 
jrngat on jiohcv of 
tlu ( enti il Prov- 
ince (lovernment is 
due 

In 1903 Ml Crad- 
dock wa^ invest cd 
with the C b I 
He w IS appointed 
Chief Commissioner 
m 1907, m spile of 
the fact that he had 
never Idled anv post 
outside the province 
and the period du- 
ring which he has 
licld the appointment 
has been of a nature 
fully to test his know- 
ledge of and sympathy with the people, whde his 
constant study of mdustrial and agricultural condi- 
tions lias liclped him greatly m dealing the 

various ])roblcms which the rapid development of the 
province and the increase m the wealth ana 
civih/alion of its mhabilanls have offered lor the 
solution of Government 
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1 hi Ilonoiif ihli Sit 1 \sn St 01 I I» if \\ I iW 
t hii r f)f lloin\M\ 

vcir- htci ^,auhMtC(l ,1^ M V On h n ins' Tolh lu Hh Hoini>i\ Wvji (<>uit Uom nncmlnr to 

bcc'ime pupil first to Mr J i Puk \U(l ^\ibsic]iu nll\ Oitobn H)ot» it tin nnl nl tins jurnMl nxirtiris 
to Mr (now Sir) Goi til H irni s uulMi M illi mu 1 alb un to bis i"' \(l\fM Ui (itiuril In Vpril u)0^ 

KC As I nicmber of Iht Intici IcinjiU ht \ is i illtd lu \ vs (Uliuitilv iiisul to tin Ibiuli \s Chitf 
to the Bar in Jamnr) iSS^, iind in tlu following \c ir jusiitt of HoiuIun vud w is knisliUd in 1900 



The Honourable Sir Charles Edmund Fox, Kt , 

Bar -at- Law, 

Chief judoe of the Chief Court of Louei Buima 


^IR CHARLES EDMUND FOX Rt . Bu- 
at-Law Chief Judge of the Chief Com I 
of Lo\%er Burma, \\as born in rcbrinr} 
^ 1854 at St John’s Newfoundland ind 

was educated at Prior Park College B ith 


Othciating (io\ eminent Vdeocate Bunn i In ibbi he 
leturncd to C ilcutt i In 18S4 In w is ignn ippointed 
ofhciiting Go\ernment \d\ocite Burma and in March 
iSSbw IS eonhimed in tlu ippointniLiit He hlled this 
litter position foi fouitein \cars until m \pnl iqoo, 



The Honoin ibL Su CHARLES LDi^^UND rO\, IvT , 

L ir it Law, Chief Jucl^^e of ihs Cliicf Couit of Lower Burm i 


He w^as called to the Bar in Januaiy 1877 
In December of the same year he was admitted 
an Advocate of the High Court of Fort Wilham in 
Bengal, Calcutta In 1879-80 he was appointed 


he w is appointed to the Chief Coui t Low er Bunn i 
as Puisne Judge In October 1906, he was appointed 
Chief Judge of that Court He received the honour 
of Knighthood on the ist January 1907 




The Rt Rev Henky WiiniiiEAD, dd, 
Bishop of Madras 


^HE Rt Rlv IIERR^ \MlITrnE\D dp, 
now Bishop of Madras \\as l>orn in 1851 and 
was educated at rnnit\ College, Oxford when 
T he gamed a Fellowship In 1884 he was i]v 
pointed to the post of Principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta an appointment that was c\cntualh 
to ha\e the greatest influence on the v'ork of the 
Oxford ^hssion in Bengal with which Mission much 
of his earl}^ work m this countrv was issociatcd 
Indeed, it had bten 
the intention of the 
Rev Hent} \\ hite- 
head, when he first 
came out to India 
to offer himself for 
work with the Ox- 
ford Mission, but 
tor the time being, 
the call to the man- 
agement of Bishop's 
College appeared to 
be one that he 
could not put aside 
What at first had 
seemed a hindrance 
to his hopes w^as m 
the end a means to 
their realisation, for 
\ hen the proposal 
was made that he 
should become Su 
ptnor of the Oxford 
Mission, the Societ}^ 
for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, under 
whom he was work- 
ing raised no objec- 
tion to his retaining 
the })ost of Principal 
of the College as 
well A,nd thus, 
without being unit- 
ed any formal 
act the works which 
liad grown up round 
the Oxford Mission, 
and those which 
belonged to the 
Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the 
Gospel m Calcutta 
and the immediate 
neighbo urhood, 
became closely con- 
nected, and were 
directed practically 
by one head 


\s Mr Whitcheul had long had the contidtncc 
of tin members of tlu Mission itwasvithjot tint 
lli(\ wdcomtd him is their In id but m according 
With the constitution ht could not formalh Join the 
Brotherhood of Iht Epiphany until ifler i >tirs 
jirobation so tint the appointment hul for the time 
to he proMs.onal the public and final installation 
being deferred (ill 180X From this time until 189^^, 
vhen he iiLCime Bishop of Midns Air Whilchtads 

vork V IS closch 
idcnlitied v ith th it 
of the Oxford Mis- 
sion V Inch cirras 
on Us 1 ibours m nn- 
h in the interests 
of the students of 
this citt He was 
strongh m fnoin 
of the hostel s^ stem 
which, he maintain- 
ed, ga\c the Mission 
I h\ crape and i 
means of mfiiunce 
imong the students 
which vas ot the 
utmost \alue flu 
first fiostel in cou- 
neetion witli the 
Brotherhood \ is 
opened m iSqt It 
was felt to ho a 
\ enture, as It w is a 
\crv strong step for 
a Hindu to li\c m 
the same house with 
i European, and a 
still stronger step 
to h\e under the 
immcdnte mfluenee 
of a Christiin Mis- 
sion However, all 
doubts were quickly 
removed when about 
fort}^ apjilications 
were made for the 
ten rooms that w ere 
av iilabie, and the 
hostel, which had 
been started as a 
venture of faith, 
became an ^ estab- 
lished and perma 
nent fact The aim 
was to get thorough 
ly in touch with the 
daih life of th( 
students , not only 
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to address them m lectures and meet them on public 
occasions, or pay them periodical visits, but to gather 
a certain number m intimate intercourse, and try to 
make the influence of the Alission felt upon all the 
little details of their ordinary life Since it was started 
m 1880 the Ovford Mission has been a vital force 
in Bengal It gained in influence in the years that 
Air \\ hitehead u as its directing genius , but u e gather 
that it was uphill and unthankful work, and that the 
results were disappointing but not sufficiently so to 
discourage the bra\e workers in the m bsion field 
In 1899 Air Whitehead became Bishop of Aladras, 
and the venue of his actiMties was transferred to 
the Southern Presidencv, w here, w ith a large diocese 
under h.s control, and a comparatively large Christian 


population, steeped for the most part in abject poverty, 
he has earned on his labours with undiminished 
energy In the northern part of his diocese, amongst 
the Telugu population, there is at the present time 
something like a mass movement towards Christianity, 
and the Bishop is making strenuous efforts to provide 
the necessary teachers Under his encouragement, 
also, the Indian Christians oi Tinnevelli have started 
a wliolly indigenous mission in the same (Telugu) 
country, which is meeting With wonderful success At 
Bangalore a Brotherhood has been started on simJar 
lines to the Oxford Alission and there are the 
beginnings of another at Aladras The Bishop 
is the heart and soul of all the work in his vast 
diocese 
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r>Alnip of I'onih.u 


the Kplt \}>nl iIh muon u < im nt 

V vs in uU ih it Ui^ M \)» "ts tiu Km 1 t ijm i.ir 
<111 tlu r< I njhiui ml »t />!{ <j{ ilu « ri t *r\ 

^ lit f<*r Kiiii I h ul hi t u )>]♦ R tn ]» >f»ml th< 

Ri\ I <K in I nm ^ IMlimr ^^ \ I < !!<» ni 

1 lUnmi P» iIlioK olh O\tobl to In Pivhi(|> ui i^inhn 

rUt Kt luv I ] P ilnu r \ h'> \ i>*iu n » 
Is tlu ouh '•on 
tlk lite \inhh 
LdvMu P ihut r 
\reh<U teou of ( )\ 
fonl \ !u> luirruR 
Ml'''' n t nr a 1 1 i 
I^nhUh ind ^ ho 
\ IS tlu \ou!mtst 
hrotlur of tlu lir^t 
1 ord^clhornt 1 or<l 
Clnncillor of IZiu;- 
Hncl Mr Pilinti 
V as educated at 
W incheslcr ColU gt 
and at B ^ll ol 
College, Oxford 
He \\as Schedar u 
\\ inchest er ind lu 
had a distmcuiMu <1 
carttr il Balhol 
College Oxford 
\ here he v on an 
open scholarsht]) 

In t8Sq he \ as 
awarded the Cra\en 
'scholarship and a 
hrst class in Classj- 
c'^l Moderations 
and he graduated 
in 1891 \ ilh I first 
< lass m Lit Hum 
In the same \t u 
he was elected to i 
Fellowship at 
Balhol After 
spending a tenn 
the LniNersit\ of 
Bonn he returned 
to Oxford a n <l 
worked as Fellov 
anclTutorof Balhol 
College till he was 
appointed Bishop 
of Bomba'S Fie was ordained Deacon in 1896 md 
then became Chaplain of his College and was 
01 darned Priest m 1S9S Bishop Ridding under \ horn 
he V as educated at M mchester, made him his Examin- 
ing Chaplain, and the close relations betveen the two 
men may be gathered from Lady Laura Ridding’s 
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ri < It Id' oi h‘ hu hm’ In Uio*; jc/i* hi \ 

^ piomo’* nt til I m' » r th If d fr#> n to 

In » 1 h I rm in o1 tin Juuio < h r*»\ Mi% onir\ 
V IK I i t m n ‘ M >i ^ ilh tin n le {(>r th 
Piuji tu'f of il < if» 1 \t ?ln turn 4 I s .p 
I u tim nt o tin B In prn <f IFnbt\ fin R* \ 

I I Pdmr ^ m Ixmnmn < h tfd i ti ?<i tin Ih Imp 

ol ^ontlu trl , nd 
h \ < < on M rit< I 
Pudn p o{ Pnuub \ 
on \ < I I nu tla% 
100 ^ i»l '^oUlli 

^ rl f itfi nrd 
P ^hop P dm r i'' 
I n in #»f I ri i* m 
U Ihi fu d J M nt I " 
un! Ins s'rong m 
in *^011 d 
901 t oiu irom I 
( hn^ti u Sx I d 
point <»f %n \ 1*' 
ipjMnnt inun tin 
V i otmjs j) iri In 
tool m tiu pan 
\mjn in ( <merc'^ 
•'liortK bi for* h 
ihp^rturi from 
rrmlunl for Bom 
iii\ Hi'' attach 
mtfit to tin caikt of 
Mk^ions IS luNond 
<)ue*^tion ind i fe\ 

\i mo in tins 

Connie tion In ]>uil 

i \ isii to ''<nith 

\(n( i \ luri lu*' 
um*'in lord 
bonu IS High 
( o m m . s s I <> lu r 
Hi mg 1 Iiluril 
ami i MtuUrati 

11 eh Chunhni in 
lie j)rol>i!>h com 
memkd himself to 
I ord Mork\ is 

be ng hkch to 

a\ oui the pohe\ 

of the lite Bishop 
P\m whom he 

succtedtd and his 
ippiontmenl v as \ n \ i rs on to 1 t\ pe of Bishop 
it ]iresenl wdl represented in the Indian Episcopate, 
vhch counts imong us members who are former 

Oxford tutors, the B*sIio]) of Calcutta and the Bishop 

of Madras 
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The Rt Revd Eyre Chatterton, d d., ergs, 

Bishop of Nagpur 


^HE RT REVD EYRE CHATTERTO.N, dd 
F R G s Bishop of Nagpur Son of the late 
\ T Chatterton, Esq , and nephew of the 
^ Rt Hon Hedges Eyre Chatterton, Vice 
Chancellor of Ireland and on the distaff side 
nephew of the late Sir Eyre ^klassey Shaw^, 

K c B Born at Alonkstow n Count} Cork, 

Ireland, in the 


The Diocese of Nagpur is a most important one, 
extending for oxer a thousand miles m length by six 
or sex en hundred in breadth It contains the Central 
Proxmees and the Berars and the Nature States of 
Central India and Rajputana It is coterminous xvith 
the Dioceses of Calcutta, T^Iadras, Bombay, Lucknoxx 
and Lahore Scattered about this huge expanse of 

country there 


year 1863 and 
educated at 
Haileybury Col- 
lege and Dublin 
Unix^ersity, xxhere 
he took honours 
m classics and 
literature, xxas 
Senior Moderator 
and Gold Medal- 
list Ethics and 
Logic, First Theo 
logical Exhibi- 
tioner He took 
orders, being or- 
dained b} Bishop 
Lightfoot in 1887 
From this 3^ear to 
1891 he held the 
curacy of H0I3' 
rrinit}^ Stockton- 
on-Tees In the 
latter year he 
came to India as 
the head of the 
Dublin Universit}^ 
Mission to Chota 
\ agpur He re- 
turned to England 
and x\ as Senior Cu 
rate in the Parish 
of Richmond, Sur- 
re}^ 1901-02, but 
subsequent! 3^ 
came out to India 
again in his pre- 
sent capacity of 
Bishop of Nagpur 
*He has published 
the ‘ Story of 
Fifty Years Mis- 
sion Work in 
Chota Nagpur’ ’ 
and various ma 
gazine articles 



The Rt Rexel EYRE CHATTERTON dd trcs 
Bishop of Nagpui 


IS but a handful 
of Christians of 
the Church of 
England, about 
fifteen thousand 
in number mm 
istered to b}" 
some thirt} 
clerg}^ The ma- 
jont}^ of these 
Christians are 
Englishmen prm- 
cipall}^ soldiers 
There are also 
Church of Eng- 
land Missionaries 
about 15 clergy 
w orkmg among 
the Indian popu- 
lation in different 
centres, and the 
Bishop’s duties 
m directing the 
whole of the 
xxork and tou^ln^^ 
throughout this 
x^ast tract o f 
countr}^ are not 
light The Bishop 
has been a noted 
athlete His re- 
creations are 
Tennis, m which 
he xvas the holder 
of the University 
Championship for 
three years, and 
of several other 
championships, 
including that of 
the English l\Iid- 
land Counties 
Golf, Riding, Cy- 
cling and Music 
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The Mos'i Revekenu Dk Joseph Colgan, d d , 

Roman Catholic Archbishop of Madras 


'HE MOST REVEREND DR JOSEPH 
COLGAN, DD, Aichbishop of Afndns, 
born at Donore, Westmeath, Irthncl, on 

the 1st ^pril i 8’4 his parents bcm^ c\t( nsi\ c 
land-holders in that countv He v as educated 
at the Diocesan Seminar}, \a\an and at the 
Royal College, AIa}nooth He arrwed at Madras 
on the 4th Fcbiuar} 

1844, one of a band of 
priests, cleiical students, 
monks and nuns, 
who had come out 
to labour m the Hast 
and had made the pass- 
age round the Cape in 
the sailmg-ship I ady 
Flora Of this de\oted 
band of workers, His 
Grace is now tlie sole 
survivor His firi>t ap- 
pointment m Madras 
was as Principal of the 
old St Alary's Seminary, 
and two years later, on 
the 5th October, 1846,110 
was ordained a priest of 
the Vicanate \postolic 
of Madras 

From the day of his 
ordination as priest Dr 
Colgan has laboured with 
zeal m the cause of re 
hgion, morality, and 
Catholic education , and 
under his fostering care, 
colleges and schools, 
convents and orphanages 
have been sustained and The Mos.t Re\d Di JOSEPH COI GAN, nn, 

promoted He rendered Archbishop of A/'idns 

valuable service to Government as Military Chaplain 
to the troops in Poonamallee, Pallavarum, St 
Thomas’ Mount, and Fort St George, from 

1862 to 1882 up to the date of his consecration 
as Bishop of Aurehopolis and Vicar-Apostoiic 
of Madras It was by means of a house-to- 

house visitation in 1865-66 that he collected 



tlic n(((ssTr\ funds for tin (omplciion of flu f hiirch 
of St Franris \a\itr in Pojihatn Bfoadvax 
M idra*^ ind lu likev collcrtod the jnonf\ for fin 
eri(tion of ilic Bo\s’ Orph ungi buildings in tin 
C ithuh il jirtrmi ts md for tht /)urdn*-e of the Catht- 
dril orgin In 1867 he pud a Msit to hi^^intnt land, 
\nd on his return to M ulras m j8f>o he v as ippomtcd 

A icar fi( lu ral l)\ tin 
1 itc Dr Su ph( n I < nrul- 
I\ , it tint lUTH Bisho]>of 
Aladras Shorth after 
this ho u as mack \dniin 
istrator of tin Aictn- 
atc of Afadi is, during 
the absence of tlie 
BnIio]) at tiu \ atican 
Council On the (hath 
of Dr Stephen ienncll} 
in 18S0 Dr Colgan was 
ri-a])iiointed to ihc 
s line office, and two 
\cars later he was nomi- 
nated A icar- \])ostolic of 
Aladras On the tstal)- 
lishmcnt in 1887 of the 
Ilicrarclu m India 
ho was jiroelaimed the 
hrst Archbisliop of 
AI ulras, and m 1S94 on 
the occasion of his 
Dnmond Jubilee, His 
Grace lia\ing then com- 
pleted the liftieth \tir 
of scr\ice in India, lie 
wa^ nomiiuatcd Assistant 
at the Pontifical Throne, 
by his late Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII It was two 
years after this, when 
to Rome, that the news 


Dr Colgan was on his way 
of his death was received in Madras, to the great grief 
ol his flock Subsequently the report was found to 
be false, the mistake having been due to an error m 
the transmission of a telegram 
While safeguarding and promoting Catholic interests, 
Dr Colgan has been prominent in the part he has t iken 
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m all public movements lia\ mg as then object the social 
uell-bemg, relief, and amelioration of his fellow -citi/ens 
of whate\er colour or creed The valuable and 
etfective aid rendered by him as a member of the 
Executive Committee during the terrible famine in 
the Madras Presidency in 1877-78, earned the 
thanks of the General Famine Committee, and 
of the Governor of Madras As the guardian of 
Catholic higher education and Fellow of the Madras 
Universit}^ he was selected by the Supreme Govern- 
ment as a Alember of the Educational Commis^^ion 
which sat in Calcutta m 1881 but the onerous 
duties of his office as \dministrator of the Diocese 
of Madras pre\ented his attendance at these con- 
claves The Friend-m-\eed Societv, the Aladras 
Catholic Indian Association, the Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Association, and the Society foi the Pre- 
vention of Crueltv to Animals have all found in Dr 
Colgan a staunch and sympathetic supporter and 
patron During his regime, St Clary's Seminary has 





been raised to the lank of a second-grade College, and 
the Presentation Convents have likewise been raised to 
the same status, while the Catholic schools, colleges, 
convents, and orphanages generally have reached a 
high standard, a result which His Grace attributes in a 
large measure to the zealous and self-sacrificing clergy 
and nuns, who ha\ e proved themselves indefatigable 
fellow -labourers and have afforded him unquestioning 
obedience Among the many useful institutions whose 
interests he has done much to promote, maj^ be 
mentioned the iMadras Catholic Club, an institution for 
the moral improvement and recreation of the Catholic 
young men of Madras, which w^as founded by Dr 
Colgan This Club fulfils a very useful purpose m 
Madras, and has a very large membership not confined 
to Catholics only It possesses a library of upw^ards 
of 1,000 books Work of this kind, undertaken for the 
benefit of all sections of the community. Archbishop 
Colgan has always looked upon as an essential portion 
of his public duties 





Iht Hon Mt Sir ( H \KM I 

s ri \in h\\\\\ K ( ^ I 

RtMcknl il H\ (lir lb \(1 Ihi Hon 
Sir C-hirk^ Rt-nUn vis born on tin 
tjlh M irch 1854 iinl IS tin son of 
the Hit Ciptin Diniil 1 H\U\ 
fornitrU of tlu F i^t India ( oin- 
pin\ H Btngil C iMlr\ Hi v is 
educilcd al H.vrroNt and Hi uU Ibi rg 
Birnbler-il-l 'i\\, 1 incoln s Inn 

1877 He was ippomlcd to tin 
Indian Cud ScrMCi afltr tht t\v- 
inmation of 1875 and irriNtd in 
India m December 1877 1 k st rv i d 

as Asbistant Magislrite uid Col- 
lector m Bengal till 18S0 vhen lu 
was appointed Vssistant Sceril\r\ 
to the Chief Commissioner of \ssam 
He then filled m succession the posts 
of Under- Secret ir\ to the Gon ern- 
ment of Bengal, Officiating Regis- 
trar of the High Court Under- 
secretary to the Go\ eminent of 
India m the Rc\ enue and \gneiib 
tnral Departments and \ssist int 
Commissioner of \jmcr Hi v is 
Political Agent in Bikintr from 
j888 to 1^04, when he ofTiei ited 
for a short time as Vdditionil 
Private Secretary to the Vicero> 

1 ater on he became General Snpt r- 
mtendent of operations for the sup 
pression of Ihuggi and Dacoit> 
In igoo he became ofhciatmg \gent 
to the Go\ ernor-Gener il m Central 
India, and m 1901 he was conhrmtd 
m that appointment IIc rem lined 
in Central India until the ist March 
1905, when he succeeded Sir 
D* W K Barr, K c s 1 , as Resickut 
at H^^derabad 

On the 1st Januar}^ 1903, the 
Hon Mr Baylej w as created a 
Companion of the Star of India, md 
m the following year he look i pro- 
minent part m the ceremonials md 
festivities organized His Highness 
the Nizam in honour of the visit of 


tin ir I\.o\ li Highin-*' s tin Pr iim 
md Prim t ''s <»f ib ^ to H\ (b vb nl 
Win II m u ujos '^\t I am# bn 
H irt I n nil n ml Go\ » rimr nil i i 
triilhngil md \s mi v is (d)I g# <1 
l(t j»routd (111 si\ monllu !# u< on 
iiudu d icrtitn iti tin ilioin of tin 
<i(uirnnnnt (d Indi t fi 11 upon tin 
Hon Mr Ri\U\ to till tin n l in vp 
pointnuut 

On tlu jf)th Juiu tlu H(»u 

Mr Bi\K\ \ isiriittd i I\ ( I 
He m irru d m ^ irah ( oiul vm ( 
daughter of M i)or Cn lu r il \ I 
C inijilnll Indi m *^1 df Corp-^ 

^iiigionGuurd IM RC ^ HIGH 
BL\^0\, M n t M M K c s 
Surgion-Cicmral to tin (io\irntmnt 
of Madris Born in 1 ondon on 
rebruir\ 1, 1852 md ruu\td liis 
tdne ifion at Slin w sbnn V fund 
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md nml# r » nt Ins m di* d tr * 1 1 u 

it St p ifibob in s 11*# p t \1 

I ♦iinb* 1 Ml i I n I tl ! I 
Pr /» in nn^r jn o tn I m ito u\ 
it th s Ml titiitn* i in 1^71 m^ ^ is 
ipp >‘nt* 1 Pri'*'* V tor <»i \\ P# u it 
tin K(»\ il toll » fd snrjioj^. tf 
s iMn \* Oa ,is{ Af m h t'' 7 ; 
In r» < M\ I I h " t ‘ umis II i ift, - 
t ikiiu, 4 th 1 1 n » in tH « ( lip tl 
tu* » \ mnrMtnm for th Indiui 
^h du il r\ M On b t\iin. Net 
I* \ h liid tin ho.nmr ot b# mi, 
ojn (d thost sp ( ulK r#<oMUin nb I 
to tin (io\( rnnn nt ot hidn lu tin 
^ctrdirv of it# H* nmbr##! 
iMtlbnt Si r\ n I " #lunn tin grt it 
fininn in '^onth Indii in tin \t ir 
l^ 7 t> f<»r whub In r«t»Unl tin 
thanks (d tin t <innnissn»ni r ot 
Mtson Dunne th# Primt of 
W dis \ isii to Iinii I (mnrd !h nsim 
hid tin honour <d Ikiui, nudn il 
ollucr in (lurgi of Hu lvo\ \l 
Hiehniss ( ini]> in tlu \nnunili 
Hills I ntil 1 ^ 7(1 In w IS m modi- 
c il (.hirgi of \ inoiis nitui rigw 
Hunts in difftrtiit ])irts(d Midris 
w lu n his s( n u ( s w( n plietd it Ihi 
dispos d (d tlu (io\<rnnunt of 
Indn l)\ whom lu w is empbued 
in i (Uil cijiieitN in ch irgi (d 
N inoiis 1 Ills md Vs Rtsukmx Sur- 
gt on iHngilou \fttr fnrlongli 
in his scr\Rtswtrc j)I uul it 

the disjios il of the M\s(m CiOMrn- 
ment b\ whom he w is a])]>ointid 
Sii])ennteiuleii( M\sort Jail md 
MUeniU lUupivi nut CUemi- 
eal Txaminer md S md ir\ Com- 
missioner He neeutd the rank 
of Uieutcn mt-CoIoncI in 1894 
In i8c)0 he w \s ipjiomted Senior 
Surgeon luel evotkcio S\uitar\ 
Conunissioner and Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Prisons, Bangalore From 
ist lunc 1903 to libruatN JQ04 
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his services were phced 'll the 
dispos'il ol the (jo\ ernmeiit of 
Indn for employment «is offient- 
ing Inspector-General of Hospitals 
Burma, when he re\ertcd to his 
foimer appointment From loth 
April 190^, his serMces were tem- 
porarilv placed at the disposal of 
His F\cellenc\ the Commander- 
m-Chief in India for employment 
as Principal Medical Officer, 
Madras Brigade In October 1905, 
he was appointed to the same ofhec 
with the Southern Brigade, Ban- 
galore, and in the following j^ear 
he recened the appointment of 
officiating Surgeon-General with 
the Go\ernmcnl of Madras He 
was granted the temporar\^ rank of 
Surgeon-General from 30th \pril 
1906, and he handed o\ er on 3rd 
No\ ember of same year to Surgeon - 
General Browne and was appoint- 
ed in succession Principal Medical 
Officer, Poona and Secundeiabad 
Divisions On ist April 190S, he 
recened his present substantnc 
rank ai d appointment as Surgeon- 
General of Madras General Ben- 
son has long been identified with 
Freemasonry He built the Ala- 
sonic Lodge U Mysore, and has 
held the chair in the Craft and 
Mark degree He is a good sports- 
man and interested in Racquets, 
Cricket and Golf 

Mr JOHN BHORE, vmici 
M R SAN I , Sanitary Engineer to 
M3^sore Go\ernment, Piibbc Works 
Department Born at Bomba) , edu- 
cated at Bombav and Worthing, and 
RIF College, Coopers Hill, Eng- 
land On passing out of Cooper^ Hill 
m lhe3^ear 1893, he \ as apprenticed 
to Messrs J Westwood and Co , 
London, and to the Great Western 
Railway, England, for one year's 
practical tram ng He proceeded 
to India in 1894 ind joined the 
Mysore Stale Department of Public 
Works m the same year In July 
of that 3^ear he was appointed 
Assistant Engineer at Chikmagalur, 
being transferred m the following 
September m the same capacit)^ to 
Koppa Range, Ivoppa In Febriiar}^ 
1895 he V as appointed Offic'^ting 
Executive Engineer at Ch ckmaga- 
lur and in the following month 
returned to Koppa in that capacit)^ 
In 1898 he was transferred to 
Shimoga where he officiated as 


Executn e Eng neei and later m the 
same) ear acted m tht^^ame capaciU 
at Mankanaic In 1901 hej^was 
transferred to Si\ asamudi am as 
\ssistant Engineer and in ^eptembei 
of same i ear w as ajipoinled to 
officiate as Resident Fng neei 
Cainer) Power Scheme Dnisum at 



Mr Jons I^noi 1 

the sunc centre He lem lined heie 
till ii)Oj when he was ippomted to 
the Palace Di\ ision ^ 1 ) sore He 
was sent on dejiul ition to England 
m iQO^ for i jiei lod of two 3 ears to 
undergo a speci il Irimng in S'lni- 
l irv Engineeung He was elected 
i member of the Ro\ al San lai\ 
Institute I ondon xqot) He rc- 
cei\ ed (he thanks of the CiO\ em- 
inent of His Highness the Mahiraj i 
of Ah sore m 1904 foi work done in 
connection witli llie C luvei)^ Power 
Scheme whci e he icted as Personal 
Assistant to the r^e'.idcnt Engineer, 
ind for a short period towards the 
completion of the work as Ofhcial- 
ing Resident Engineer Mi Bhore 
IS a member of the Society of Aits 
1 ondon He is a fust class rifle 
shot, and was Captain of the shoot 
1 ng t earn a t Coopers Hill He 
won the Battalion Pri^c at Churn 
Aleetmg England 

Sir VRIHUR CHARLES FRAN- 
CIS HENRY MARIA BERNARD 
BLENNERHASSETT, Bart, ba, 
ICS, Deputy Commissioner, Jubbul- 


pore, Central Provinces Son of 
the Rt Honourable Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, 4th Baronet, P C , of 
Churchtowm and Bhimer\ ille Co , 
Kerry Born at Alunich on April 
14th, 1871 educated at Continental 
schools and at Balliol College, Oxford 
where he took his degree as B A 
in 1895 Joined the Ind an Civil 
Ser\ ice in the same 3 ear and arm ed 
in India December 6th He was 
appointed Assistant Commissioner 
m the Central Provinces and 
ser\ed at Nagpur, AA'ardha, Saugor 
ind Damoh, on se\ eral occasions 
holding charge of the current duties 
of the office of Deput) Commis 
sioncr After returning from furlough 
in 1S99 he was posted as Assistant 
Commissioner to Jubbulpore, where 
he officiated as Deputy Commis 
sioncr in 1901 After officiating 
later in the same 3^ear is Political 
Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, for 
i short Urmhc was reposted to Jub 
bulpore From 1902 to 1904 ht 
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officiated foi a period as Divisional 
and Sessions Judge, Jubbulpore 
Division, and as Deputy Commis- 
sioner at Jubbulpore and Seom 
On return from furlough m 1905 
he seived for a short time in the 
Yeotmal District, Berar, and then 
as Under-Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, C P , at Nagpur In 
1906 he was posted to Jubbulpore 
as Deputy Commissionei and is 
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iu»\ St r\ n in lliU t 

^ir \rtluir Hh nni r]i ISM tt LOinO'. of 
ino}(U imi)?cr} uni f uiuh I t)n ir 
luuK from tUr tov^ushij) of I3l( nm r- 
in tint countv, vlun tht\ 
inti hctn St itttl [or v,|\(i i| tiiitu 
r<s In fore tlu\ icquirnl t'.tUts in 
< <» ktrrs in tin u K** Omin 
Mi/ihcth I Ik V n pn suitul ( irlisU 
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Mr IILRBBKI J \M 1 > BRBKl - 
1 0 \ \ctonnt int-Ot m ral Bunn i 
u'ls born vt Ikclfon! in 1S53 niifl 
ediicitcd it Bidfonl Grirnm ir 
School, where his gruulfilhcr tin 
Htc l>)ctor Brcrcton w vs Ih \(1 
Mister He eanic to ItkIu Jn tin 
yeir 1S72 ind his tirsl post wis 
as \ssistvnt \ecount inl-Gviur il it 
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Allahabad He has had a long ind 
meritorious career, having fillt'cl 
every office m his Department ind 
served m every province of India 
and Burma except Sind He has 
held the posts of Deputy Comp- 
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ll )u)dm)/)//n hut m rNji (ritis 
ftrrcd his jirntict to \ igpin 
where lie Ins I>un most siuctssful 
IS m \(i\otU( In iddition to 
his leg i! ] ihours Sir Hi fun h is 
ilwivs been most hberil of hn 
time iiul energies forjmblu objei ts 
He IS Secret irv <d tlie \eill Cit\ 
High School, wliiih position lu 
Ins filled for niori tJi in tiiirti \ t irs, 
Immg hrsi t iken np the dutiis 
m 1876 He is ilso one id Hu 
foiinderb of the Morris Memornl 
College ind its governing Couiuil 
He Ins done evecllent work as i 
member of the Nig]nir Municijn- 
hty with which lie his been 
connected since 11883 For tuo 
3 ears he acted is Honorirv becrc- 
tar}^ to the I\Iunici])il Committee 
He has also been 1 member of the 
District Council of Aigjnir since 
1883 and a member of the Dufferm 
Committee, Central Provinces, since 
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Scottish Cn ll Engine er of rdinburgh 
ind grind nephew of tlie famous Pro- 
fessor Firidaj He was born m 
London m 1S65 and educated pri- 
vately He served is a pupil with 
Chief Engineer of the River 
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Tyne Improvement Commissioners 
In the yeir 1886 I^Ir Buchanan left 
England, and for the ne\t ten years 
was engnged m various ])rominent 
engineering vv or ks in Vene 7 uelta the 
Argentine Republic, Canada, Spain 
and other countries In 1896 he 
returned to England and obtained 
the appointment of Chief Engineer 
to the Dundee Harbour and Docks 
on the Riv er Tav , havang been 
selected out of 83 candidates The 
post of Chairman of the Commission- 
ers and Chief Engineer to tlie Port 
of Rangoon having been created b}^ 
the Secretary of State for India in 
the y^oar 1901 ^Ir Buchanan was 
offered and accepted the appointment 
and proceeded to Burma, arriving 
to take up his duties in Vpnl of the 
same year He was sent out w ith the 
express purpose of reorganising the 
Port The progress made by the 
Port m the last si\ years is sufficient 
evidence of his administrative and 
technical ability’’ During this period 
the Port Trust has profitably ex- 
pended 130 lakhs of rupees Mr 
Buchanan has also taken an activ e 
interest m the municipal affairs of 
Rangoon and has been a member of 
the Municipal Committee almost 
since Vns arrival He was largely 
concerned in the remodelling of the 
drainage sy^stem of the town He 
is one of the Administrators of the 
Victoria i^Iemonal Park His mem- 
bership of the Institution of Cival 
Engineers dates from 1899 he be- 
came an associate member in 1891 

Mr FRANCIS EDWARD CUL- 
LING CARR, Acting Deputy’’ Ins- 
pector-General of Police, Southern 
Range, Coimbatore Son of F C 
Carr Gomm, late i c s , and now a 
J P of Buckinghamshire Born 
17th March 1858, and received his 
education at Malvern College and 
Exeter College, Oxford He came 
out to India m 1881, and m May 
1886 joined the Indian Police He 
rose through the various grades, 
serving in sev’^eral districts of the 
Madras Presidency, as Assistant 
to Government and as Assistant 1 ns- 
4)ector-General of Police In 1896, 
his services were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government of India, 
Home Department, for employment 
as District Magistrate m Coorg, where 
he remained two years In March 
1898, his services were lent to the 
Mysore State as Deputy Commis- 


sioner and District Magistratcof the 
Planting District of Kadur In 
1900, he w as transferred to the Kolar 
I^lmmg District where he was em- 
ployed m the same capacity% and 
also m charge of the Kolar Gold 



Ml I I C C\ip 

1 iclds In 1904 he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Police m 
Mv'sorc, which ajipoiutment he held 
till he was apjiointed to his present 
])osition in 190S iMr Carr is mar- 
ried to the eldest daughter of Sir 
James Thomson, k c i r ,vvho acted 
as Gov^ernor of ^ladras, and who has 
lately been appointed to the India 
Council 

Mr CHARLES R VITT Cl EVE- 
J AND, c 1 1 : j p , I c s , on special 
duty', Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Son of tlie late Ilenrv’’ Cleveland, 
Esq , Government Solieitor for 
Bombay' Born at Bombay' m tlie 
y'car 1866 Educated in England 
at Christ Church, Finchlev', and 
Balhol College, Oxford Joined 
the Indian Civil Service, Septem- 
ber 9, 1887, and arnv'ed in India, 
November 28, of same year His 
first post was as Supernumerarv' 
Assistant Collector at Raipur In 
1889 he was posted to Bilaspur as 
Assistant Collector, and in 1890 
appointed to officiate as Settlement 
Officer, Raipur He also acted in the 
same capacity at Nagpur In 1891 
he was appointed to officiate as 
Deputy Commissioner and made 
substantive in this grade m 1897, 


having served at Saugor, Nimar, 
Raipur and Nagpur He acted as 
Inspector-General of Police and 
Jails from 1900 to 1902, and in the 
latter y'ear went on deputation to 
Simla in connection with the Police 
Commission In the following year 
lie was invested with the Insignia of 
a Companion of the Indian Lmpire 
He was made substantive m his 
appointment of Inspector-General of 
Police, Central Provinces, m 1906 
In December 1908 he returned from 
this appointment and is now on 
special duty' He rcceiv ed special 
mention in the report of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Prov- 
inces for 1907, in the following terms 
‘ * Tlic Chief Commissioner desires to 
acknowledge v cry' specially' the work 
done by the Inspector-General, Jilr 
Cleveland, v\ho has now hdd the 
appointment for eight years His 
serv^ices liav'e v\on the warm appro- 
vnl of succcssiv'c Chief Commis- 
sioners, and his ability, zeal, and 



Mr C R CiEVriAND 

strong personality' have been one of 
the chief factors m raising the 
morale of the police, and co-ordmat- 
ing them from a number of district 
services into one force Theadv'ance 
made in his time has been a very' 
marked one, and the ground gamed 
can nev'er again be lost ” In 2 ns youth 
Mr Cleveland was a keen athlete and 
a member of the Oxford University 
Football Team He was selected for 
the Varsity All England Team m 




2 r6 

ill the matches plived u\ 1887 lli 
threw th( hanimei for Ovford in 
the Inter Vai^itv sports of 1887 

Major WILLI \M \\ESLE\ 
C LEMESH^, M D , D p ]i IMS, 
Deputy Samtaiy Commissioner 
Bengal, was born in 1871 in Lan- 
( ashire, England \nd educated at 
Vekworth School, and at York 
and at Owen’s College Manchester 
where he took Ins professional 
degree He w is appointed House 
burgeon to the Ro^ al Infirmary, Man- 
chester m 1894 for S]\ montJis, and 
then passed into the Indian Medical 
Ser^ ice On arm al in India in 1896, 
he was posted to militar\ duty for 
about nine months, w hen the plague 
‘t>courge broke out m Bombay and he 
was appointed one of the Assistant 
Health Officers of that Port serv- 
ing m that capacity for about eight 
months Major Clemesha’s services, 
during 1897 and 1898, were dn ided 
between Poona and Simla in the 
former station on plague duty and as 


I Hk ever OPLDIA 01 INDIA 

Health Officer m tlic summer scat of 
the Imperial Government In tlie 

cold w eather of 1898-1899 he as 
igam placed on plague duty in Ban- 
galore m tlie Soutlicrn Pnbidciicv, 
which hid also become infected with 
that dire disease ind w as transferred 
later m 1899 to Bvngal, as Deputv 
Sanitary Commissioner, Metropolitan 
Circle and \5s1stant Health Officer 
of the Pori of Calcutt i Plague 
duties onci moie cl umed Inm it 
Patna ind Saran until the Chini 
Mar required his return to indilarv 
dutv^ for about eighteen months 
M ijor Ciemesh i was ip])ointcd 
in 1901 permanenth to Bengal in 
vvhicli Prcsidencv he has filled the 
office of Deputv Sanitarv Commis- 
sioner Northern Bengal and Metro- 
])olilan Ciicle, and officiating Sam 
tarv Commibsioner His permannil 
ippomtment is that of Depute 
Sanitarv Commissioner Metropolitan 
ind Onssa Circle In "Marcli 1908 
he was appointed officiating Sanitarv 
Commissioner Aladras 


CENTRAL PROVEN CLS \\D 
BERAK POSr\L CIRCLE Tlu 
ailmmistration of the Post Office of 
Indi i IS c irricd on In i Director- 
General, two Deputies, and four Vs- 
sistantb forming tlu Postal Secre- 
tarial, thf Executive being repre 
sented h; a Postmaster-General m 
charge of a Circle Until recenth 
Creks vert classed is Major and 
Minor, iccording to tluir sire ind 
imjiortanei. but In innlg imating 
md n distriiniting (he charges it 
h IS been found possibh to abolisli 
Minor CirrJrs Jht J ist of these to 
disa])pe<u was the Central Provinces 
ind Hcrar Postal Cinlt the photo- 
grajih on this page represents the 
ilead of the Cirelc and his staff of 
Divibonal Ofiicers Mr O’Gradv, 
tlu Postmaster (icncral received 
his ethic ttion m the care of the 
French Eithers of the Order of St 
Eraneis, he served in tJie field during 
the \fghan iiul Burma Campaigns 
iiul as \ssi5t int Director-General 
of tlie Post Offin 



Officers of the Central Provinces and Berar Postal Circle 
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Mr DONVLD WILLIAM GAR- 
DEN COWIE, M \ (Bar-at-L'iw), 
ICS {Ltenicnani Colonel, Soitihcrn 
Provinces jMonnted Rifles)^ Inspector- 
General of Police, Madras Born 
in 1865 Educated at Charter- 
house (Scholar) and Balhol College, 
Oxford (Honours in Law) Joined 
the service m 1S85 Ser\ cd in the 
Madras Presidenc}’^ as Re\ enue 
Officer and Magistrate, Deputy 
Registrar of the Higli Court, 
Assistant Sccretar\ to Government, 
and in 1895 was appointed first 
sole Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Aladras 

In 1898 he returned to admmis- 
tratnework as Collector and Magis- 
trate, ser\ ing in the districts of the 
Nilgms, Chinglcput and Bellarv, 



and m 1907 became Inspector- 
General of Police, Madras He is 
greatly interested in volunteering, 
wath which he first became connected 
at Charterhouse In 1893 he joined 
the Madras Railway Volunteers, 
leaving that corps for the 
Madras Volunteer Guards in 1895 
Tn 1905 he joined the Southern 
Provinces Mounted Rifles m which 
h» now holds the rank of Lieut -Col 

Mr FRANCIS COLOMB CRAW- 
FORD, District Supenntendent of 
Railway Police, His Highness the 
Nizamis Dominions Born at Ash- 
ton-Keynes, Gloucestershire, Eng- 


land, September 9, 1862 Educated 
at King Edward VI School, Gicat 
Bcrkhaiustead Her tford shire 
Joined the ser\ice m the year 1S&3, 
his first appointment being at Secun- 
derabad, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police Three years later 
lie obtained the appointment of 
Superintendent, Railway Police, 
H H the Nizam *s Dominions He 
was promoted to the ist grade m 
1892 In this vear and the following 
he was placed m charge of the office 
of \ss15tant Supenntendent of Police, 
Secunderabad, for short periods, in 
addition to his own duties In 
1896 he licld the post of Superinten- 
dent, Rcsidenev Bazaar Police, and 
Cantonment of Secunderabad, and 
officiated as Cantonment Magistrate, 
Secunderabad, in addition to his 
owai duties, m the years 1902-03 
He w ent on lea\ c m 1007, and on his 
return re\erted to his present posi- 
tion as District Superintendent of 
Police (Superintendent of Railway 
Police, H H the Nizam's Domi- 
nions) He draws the pay of Deputy 
Inspector of Police, Central Provin- 
ces Mr Craw ford is a keen sports- 
man and takes interest in sport 
generall\ , but more particularly in 
ithlctics He IS a first class sprinter 
himself and won the 100 vards at 
Bomba\ four 3 cars in succession, 
1883, 1884, 1885 and 1886, wheic 
he was credited with even time, 
TO seconds He also took the high 
jump and long jump championships 
at Bombav in one >ear He has 
acted for twenty 3 tars past as 
starter to the local Racing Club, 
Hyderabad 

Mr LIONEL DOUGLAS CROSS 
(R I E College), Executive Engi- 
neer, Public Works Department, 
Bhagalpur Division Born on the 
9th July 1871 Joined the service 
at home on ist October 1900 and 
came to India m November of the 
same year While in England he 
had two years’ practical training 
on water-works in So uth W ales 
Previous to his above appointment 
Mr Cross was employed on rail- 
way survey and construction in the 
Punjab from 1895 to 1897, and also 
served as senior Assistant Engineer 
on the construction of the Uganda 
Railway, British East Africa, from 
which service he resigned m 1900 
On arriving m India m 1900 he was 
appointed Assistant Engineer on 


the Bengal Northern Circle, Darjee 
ling Di\ ision, w here he remained foi 
a couple of years In 1904, after 
furlough, he was appointed to the 
bone Circle, Arrah Di\ ision (Dehree 
Workshops), as Assistant Engineer 
For a short time he officiated as 
Executive Engineer, Acquapada 
Jajpur Division, and returned to 
the Sone Circle, Arrah Dnision in 
the same year, whence he was trans 
ferred to Sikkim under the Politi- 
cal Officer He took charge of the 
Agion Sub-Division on 28th Novem 
her 1904 In December of same 
year he assumed charge as State 
Engineer, Sikkim State In 1905 
he reverted to the Northern Circle, 
Darjeeling Division In 1905-06 
he officiated as Executive Engineer 
Central Circle, 2nd and 3rd Calcutta 
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Divisions Mr Cross took furlough 
in 1906, and m 1907 on his return, 
was appointed Executive Engineer 
of the Bhagalpur Division and 
posted to Bhagalpur 

Reverend Dr P CULLEN 
(retired Lieutenant-Colonel, i m s ), 
MRCS, & LM (Lond), MD,' 
M c (Aberd ), d p h (Edin ), Assist- 
ant Chaplain, Jubbulpore Born 
at Kurnal m Upper India m the 
year 1835, educated partly 

m India and subsequently in London 
and at the Aberdeen University 
Joined the Indian Medical Service 
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Bilaspur till, in 1891, he uas 
appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Commissioner and posted to Nagpur 
He served as Settlement Officer 
at Narsinghpur from 1891 to 1894, 
and at Saugor from 1895 to 1897, 
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being temporarily attached m i8g6 
to the office of the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Agriculture In 
1897 his appointment as Deputy 
Comrmssioner was made substantive 
and he served at N arsmgh pur, Mandla 
and Jubbulpore till 1898, when he was 
appointed to officiate in charge of 
the current duties of the office of the 
Commissioner, Jubbulpore Division 
In 1898-99 he took a year’s furlough, 
and returning to duty in October of 
the latter year served as Deputy 
Commissioner at Narsinghpur and 
Raipur till 1901, when he took 
furlough on medical certificate for 
six months In 1902 he returned to 
duty and was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner of the Second Class, 
serving at Chanda, Nagpur, and 
Hoshangabad In 1905 he was again 
on furlough, and on his return m 
1906 was posted to Saugor In 
the following year he was ap- 
pointed Political Agent, Chhattis- 
garh Feudatory States, Raipur 

Mr HENRY VERNON DRAKE- 
BROCKIMAN, i c s , m a , ll m 
(Cantab ), Bar , at-Law, J P , Judicial 
Commissioner, Central Provinces 
Bom at Madras, November 8, 1865 


Educated at Charterhouse School 
and St Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
joined the Indian Civil Service 
1885, and arrived in India December 
10, 1886 He served as Super- 
numerary Assistant Commissioner 
at Nagpur, Raipur and Saugor, till 
made substantive in 1890, and ap- 
pointed to officiate as Deputy Com- 
missioner He w as Under-Secre- 
tary to the Chief Commissioner in 
1890 and 1892, and in the latter yeai 
uas ai^pomted to officiate as Com- 
missioner of Excise, etc In 1894 he 
Vv as appointed substantn e Deputy 
Commissioner and Commissioner 
of Excise In 1896 he Mas 
posted to the Nerbudda Dnision 
as Divisional Judge and made 
substantive in this appointment in 
the folloiving year In 1903 and 
again in 1905 and 1906 he acted as 
Judicial Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, an appointment in which 
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he was confirmed in 1906 and 
has held ever since In 1908 Mr 
Drake-Brockman was Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Branch of the Indian 
Famine Charitable Relief Fund 


Mr EDWARD DYCE DUCK- 
WORTH, BA, ICS, District 
Judge, Mandalay, Upper Burma, 
was born in the year 1875 at Lon- 
don and received his education 
at Mailborough College, and after- 
wards proceeded to the University 


of Oxford, his college being Pem- 
broke College at that University 
He left college with the degiee of 
Bachelor of Arts He was success- 
ful m the competitn e examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service 
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in 1899 and joined the service 
in October of the same year 
He came out to the East m Decem- 
ber 1899 and his first appointment 
was as Assistant Commissioner at 
Pegu In the following six years 
he served at Tha3^etmyo, Salin, 
Rangoon and other districts, m 
1902 officiating for one year as 
Private Secretary to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governoi of Burma 
In July 1905 he was appointed to 
officiate as District Judg# at Promt, 
Tharrawaddy and Mandalay, for a 
short period In September 1906, 
as Assistant Commissioner he was 
appointed to officiate as District 
Judge and Additional Sessions 
Judge, Mandalay 

Mr MAURICE WALTER FOX- 
STRANGWAYS, i c s , c i e , Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Central Provinces 
and Berar, Nagpur, son oi the late 
Colonel W A Fox-Strangways, R A 
Born at Aldershot, England, in the 
year 1862 Educated at Charter- 
house School and Balliol College, 
Oxford Joined the Indian Civil 
Service in 1882 and arrived in India 
m November of that year He served 
as supernumerary Assistant Commis- 
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sionei till 1887, when hew is appoint- 
ed to the grade of Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and later in the same ^ear 
Settlement Officer In 1890 he was 
appointed to officiate as Deput}'' 



Mr M \V Fo\-Stu\ng\\ A\s 


Commissioner In 1897 
appointed to act as Chief Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner The 
officiating appointment of Commis- 
sioner w^as bestow ed on him in igoo, 
and tw 0 years later he was confirmed 
m this grade In December 1908 he 
received his present appointment as 
Financial Commissioner, Central 
Provinces and Berar 

The Hon’ble Mr STUART 
MILFORDi FRASER, i c s , c i e , 
British Resident to the State of 
Mysoie, and Chief Commissioner, 
Coorg Born on 2nd June in the 
year 1S64 and educated at BundelTs 
School, Tiverton, and Balliol College, 
Oxford Joined the Indian Civil 
Service in the 3^ear 1884, came to 
India in November of the same yeai 
and w^as appointed to the Bombay 
Presidency, where he served at var- 
ious centres as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector till 1889 when he was 
selected to act as Tutor and Guard- 
ian to the 3"oung Maharaja of Kol- 
hapore and the present Thakore 
Saheb of Bhavnagar Si\ years lat- 
er he was appointed Judge and Ses- 
sions Judge at Belgaum, but m 1896 
he again reverted to the Political 


Department as lutor and Go\ci- 
nor to the 3 oung AJ ilnraja of M3 - 
sore In this appointment he gam 
cd an mtini itc knowledge of the 
Mysore State In the 3 ear 190 j 
Ml Fraser was jilaccd on sjiccial 
dut3^ in the Foreign Depaitment, 
of the Goicrnmcnt of India and 
subsequcnlU rose to Dcjiuty 
Sccrctai}^ of that Department 
During the absence of bir I ouis 
Dane, for a tuehc month from 
October 1904 to October 1905, Mr 
Fraser officiated as Secretary in 
the Foieign Department He was 
also deputed to serve as Bntisli 
Commissioner m the matter of the 
Anglo-Tibetan negotiations witli 
the Chinese Plenipotentiary appoint- 
ed b}^ the Chinese Impernl Govern 
ment to Calcutta On the retire 
meat of Sir James Bourdillon, 



IheHon^ble Mi S M Fr\sir 


ICS, K c s 1 , in No\ ember 1905, 
Mi Fraser receiv'^ed his present ap- 
pointment as British Resident to the 
Mj^-sore State 

Mr ROBERT RICHARD 
GALES, MiNSTCE, rcH Born 
at Littlehampton m the County 
of Sussex, England on 31st Octo 
ber 1864 He received his techni- 
cal education at Coopers Hill, and 
passing out at the head of his 3^ear 
was made a Fellow of the College 
and appointed to the Railway 
Branch of the Indian Public Works 


Department m the 3 car 1886 Pre 
Mous to proceeding to Indii lie re 
vcived a course of praelicil training 
on the famous Forth Bridge then 
under construetion In December 



Mr U It Gmls 


1887 he arrived in Indi i and joined 
the Bannu Railwav Survey In 
October of the following 3 ear he v is 
posted to tlie Chenab Bridge at 
bhershaii under Mr J R Bell the 
well-known Engineer In Ma3 1890 
he was appointed to take executnc 
charge of the Mianw ah-Mari Rail- 
wa3 Extension and superintended 
tlie construction of that line Sub 
sequentlv he was engaged on the 
surv^ey and construction of the 
Alan Attock Railwav% whence he was 
transferred to tlie Isorth-Western 
Railw a}'’ to take charge of the Speci 
al Bridge Division comprising the 
leconstruction of the Ravi and Jhe 
lum Bridges Whilst on that Rail- 
wa3'’ he also leconstructed the Haroo 
and Chablat Bridges In October 
1S95 he was appointed Assistant 
Manager of the North Western Rail 
w ay and w ith an mterv al of furlough 
was employed in management for 
the next hv e v^ears, during w Inch he 
was for a 3^ear Assistant Manager 
on the East Coast Raiiwa3^ and 
Deputy Manager of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railvva}'' for a similar 
period Aftei a fui ther interval of 
furlough he was transferred to the 
Allahabad-Fyzabad Railw a} and 
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and Bangalore In ]ulv 1906 on 
the expiry of lus original agreement 
Mr Gibbs was rc-engaged Chief 
Fleetr cal Engineer to the Goxern- 
ment of Mysore lie designed and 
earned out the entire scheme for 
the supply of electric lighting and 
power for Bangalore cit\ , and he is 
at present engaged on a similar 
scheme for Mysore cilv He Ins 
also earned out elcctiic installations 
at the palaces \i Mysore and Oota- 
camund In 1905 Mr Gibbs w is 
appointed Consulting Engineer to 
the Kolar Gold Fields Mining Com- 
panies for whom he has designed 
and earned out a \try large eleclu- 
cal winding scheme He is a mem- 
ber of the \mcncan Institute o\ 
Electrical Engineers, New ^ ork 
and of the Institute of Eleetncal 
Engineers, London Mr Gibbs 
IS an iSth degree Mason, Mark 
Mason Royal Arch, Rojal \rk 
Planner and Exeeilcnl Mastci 
P M Lodge, Southern Cross, 
S C Oorgaum Past Master Lodge 
United Service, E C Bangalore 
Wor Master, Southern Brothei- 
hood, E C Bangalore (holding for 
a time the Mastership of these 
two Lodges simultaneously) The 
latter Lodge has been founded by 
him with the object of raising 
Masonry to a higher stand at 
Bangalore He pays attention 
to Volunteering and holds a com- 
mission as Captain in theBangaloic 
Rifle Volunteers 

Hon^ble Mr MURRAY H V^L 
MICK, csi, ciE, ICS, Chief 
Secretary to the Go\ ernment of 
Madras Youngest son of the 
Rev Sir S^ Vincent Hammick, 
Bart Born m the year 1854 (nth 
May) Educated at Charterhouse 
and Balliol College, Oxford Mr 
Hammick entered the Indian Civil 
Service m 1875 and served m the 
early part of his career m Bellary 
and Salem Districts and Cooig 
He was Assistant and Under Secre- 
tary to Government in 1883-1886 
m the latter year he was appointed 
acting Postmaster-General, and m 
the following 3^ear was appointed 
Secretary to the Commissioners of 
Land Revenue m which post he 
remained for five years In 1893 
he was appointed Magistrate and 
Collector, S Aicot, and m the fol- 
lowing 3^ear Inspector General of 
Police, m which capacity he was 


emploNcd till the v In n 

he was appointed Plagiu Com 
missiontr for Midras In i()02 In 
V as made a member of Uie Madras 
1 egislUne Council ind in 1905 lu 
icled as Home Siiretar\ to tin 
Go\ernmeul of India fn June 



Hon Mr M Hammick 

igo6, he was apjiomted Chief 
Secretary to Go\ ernment and later 
officiated is jMcmber of the 
Exccutnc Council, Madras The 
Honourable Mr Ilammick is a 
distinguished Freemason and lus 
record IS — DiMnct Senior Grand 
Warden, District Grand J odge 
iMadras District Grand Senior 
Warden, District Grand I odge of 
Mark, l^ladras , P , Faith Hope 
and Chanty, 1285 E C , P M , 
Lodge Russell, 157 E C , P M 
Royal Arch Chapter Excelsior He 
IS author of the Madias Municipal 
Manual, Madras Presidency, 190 3 

Mr SAMUEL CHARLES HILL, 
B A , B sc , Director of Public Ins 
truction, Central Pro\ mccs and 
Berar Born at Berhampore, India, 
m the yeai 1857 Son of the late 
Reverend Samuel John Hill, London 
Missionary Society Educated at 
the school for sons of IMissiouanes, 
Blackheath, England, and at Uni 
versity College School, London, after- 
wards attending Unu ersity College, 
London, from which he took the 
B A and B Sc degrees Upon 


graduating lu (nok uj) tuition vorl 
and subsecpidUU eaim to liuhiui 
ibSi joining tlu ludnn l.dueation d 
SirvKi (iiss I\ at Dacci, in 
Bengal vith tin gruh of Profe^ssor 
In 1885 lu V as a})})omt(d tooflientt 
IS fnspKtor of Si hoo!^', L ( ami 
tvo\c irs liter joimd thi Knshni- 
g irh ( <»II( g( \ uli i, IS Principal In 
iiSgo he V as ig iin appoints d to ofii 
uitt vs Inspector of Schools in tlu 
Bdiir (ir<lt ami in tins ripuiU 
sub''t(juentl\ s( r\ t o in other ( in h s 
Ih vas appointed to officut# as 
IVmeij?dof tlu Cnlrutta 'Midrissifi 
uul Professor in tlu Pnsidinu 
ColUgv m and in tlu follow mg 
\car IS Dirt nor of llu Imptrnl 
Kuords and Iihrirv, tsoffieio 
\ssist int Secret ir\ to (iO\ ernment 
of Indn Home Dvjiirtmcnt and 
Pttvnl Secretar\, Revenue and 
\gnculture Dvjiirlnitnt and was 
made suhstantni in tlie same 
appoiutnunt in 1900 Four \cir5 
liter he receivid Ins present ip- 
pomtment as Dircetor of Pubhe 
Instniclu>u, Nagpur In 1902 04 
while on furlough Mr Hill \isitcd 
on sjieeial deputation the le*admg 
schools of Great Britain France and 



M« S c Hiu 

Genu iny, in order to iu\ estigatc the 
latest dev^elojimcnts of modern edu- 
cational systems preparator} to 
being appointed Director of Pubhe 
Instruction His literal y w 01 kb in- 
clude a Life of Claud Martin, ‘ ‘Tliree 
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Frenchmen in Bengil/^ incl Early 
Records of tlie Foreign Office, the 
latter published for the Go\ ernment 
of India Mso a ‘List of Euio- 
peans resident at Calcutta at the 
time of the Blackhole Traged}^ '' 
and a “ Histor^^ of Bengal from 1756 
to 1757/* \shich N\as published for 
the Government of Indn b} John 
AIurra\ , London 

Mr DAVID BAYNE HORN, 
c I E , M I c E , r c H and a former 
Fellow of the Calcutta Unnersity, 
was born in 1851, and joined tlie 
ser\ ice of the Go\ ernment of India 



Mr D B HorN 


in 1874, from the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill 
His first appointment w^as as 
<\ssistant Engineer on the Western 
Sone Survey Division, Bengal 
He joined the Public Works Sec- 
retariat as Assistant Secretary m 
1878, serving till 1880, when he 
was appointed to the Circular and 
Eastern Canals Divisions, where he 
remained till 1883, meanwhile 
attaining the grade of Executive 
Engineer In February 1883 he 
was deputed on special duty to 
Tipperah, to inspect and report on 
the Goomtee embankment In the 
3^ear 1884 his services were lent to 
the Commissioners of the Port of 
Calcutta, and he was appointed 
Resident Engineer of the new dock 
works at Kidderpore In 1885 he 
was appointed Dnder-Secretary in 
the P W Secretariat, and was a 


member of the Public Works 
\ccoiints Committee fiom Februar}’' 
to March 18S9 He sened as 
Executive Engineer of the Buxar, 
Brahmani Baiturni, ind Circular 
Canals Djmsioiis till 1895, when he 
attained the grade of Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and was posted to 
the South-Western Circle v Jierc he 
remained till appointed Officiating 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
Government in the Irrigation 
Branch, in 1899 In iqoo he offici- 
ated as Secrctar}' to Government 
Buildings and Roads Branch \ftei 
a spell of sjiccial duty in 1901 he 
rccened the post of Chief Engineer 
and Secretar}'’ to (he Government 
of Bengal, Irrigation Branch in 
1902 and was also appointed a 
Member of the Bengal Legislatnc 
Council In 1903 he was promoted 
to the grade of Chief Engineer, ist 
class and fmali} retired from the 
service in 1906 For his services 
he was made a Companion of the 
Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire on ist January 1905 

Mr PVTRICK HANNYNGTON, 
Superintendent of Police, Banga- 
lore, and Mysore Railwaj’’ Magis- 
trate Born in Malabar District, 



Mr P Hann\ngton 

Telhcheriy, m the year 1871 Edu- 
cated at private school m England 
and public school, Ii eland Joined 
the Indian Service on 31st Janu- 


ary 1891, and w^as posted to Tmne- 
\ elly as Probationer and Inspector 
of Police In the following year 
he was appointed to act as Assist- 
ant Superintendent and posted 
to iMalapuram, in which capacity 
he also acted at Kmiedi and Kistna 
In Julj 1895 he was gazetted as 
Assistant Superintendent 4th grade 
and posted to the Ganjam Divi- 
sion He ser\cd in tins grade at 
Parlakimedi, Par\ariipur, Narasa- 
patam, ofliciated as Superintendent 
at Kislna m 1898, and aftei wards 
at \nantapur and Bell ir} m wh ch 
lattei station he recened the sub- 
stantne ajipointment of Supenn 
tendent In T906 his ser\ ices w ere 
placed at the disposal of the Res - 
dent of M\'sorc and he v as appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Police at 
Bangalore He is also \ ice-Chair- 
man of the Bangalore Municipal- 
ity, and a member of the Southern 
Prov mecs Mounted Rifles 

Major EDMUND MORITZ 
ILLINGTON, F R c s Edm (1904) 
D T M , Liverpool {1905), m R c s e , 
L R c P (England), i m s , Civil 



M'lJOI E M iLriNGTON 

Surgeon Ootacamund, was born in 
England June 1870, and educated 
at Berkhampstead School, Hert- 
fordshire, and at St Mary*s Hospi- 
tal, Paddington, where he received 
his first medical training for four 
years, after which he was House 
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Smgeun ^it the Ro\nl Sei B'lthing 
Hospit'il at Margate, Kent Enghncl 
% htrt he sersed ior three \carH 
He joined the Alilitan scnicc in 
and cime to Indn m the ^ann 
\var and was posted on Militar\ 
dut\ at Mandala\ Bunn i ind 
'.ened in \anou 5 district*^ also in 
India until the tear iSqS In 3807 
he was engaged on aclnc «ei\ia 
vith the Ahlakhand Field Foret 
where he obtained medal >nd dasj) 
During his Miluart sertice he \ a^ 
also engaged on Plague dut\ at 
Kondapalli and Ihelum and sertcil 
as Cnil Surgeon and Supirinttn- 
dent of Jail at fhc'him for i short 
period In \o\ ember i8c)S he \ as 
placed in charge of Plague inspec- 
tion station at ^alarpet and % as 
made Chief Medical Officer ist lan- 
uar\ 1899, serMng m Malabar, 
Cuddaloie, and Cochin until Mat 
1900 when he was appointed Dis- 
trict Medical and Samtart Officer 
Ganjam, and Superintendent of Jail 
Berhampur, at Cochin in Januart 
1907 he was appointed Citil Sur- 
geon at Ootacamund He was 
promoted to Major on 29th Januart 
1907 He has also held the appoint- 
ment of Clinical Assistant at the 
Samaritan Free Hospital for 
Momen London and the Hosjutal 
foi Sick Children, Gre^t Ormond 
Street 

Mr GLST\^ HERMAX KRUM- 
BIEGEL Superintendent, Got ern- 
meat Gardens and Museum, Mt ‘^ore 
State Bom at Lohmen near 
Dresden m the ^ear 1S65 Edu- 
cated at Wilsdruft and Dresden m 
the German Empire He ser\ ed 
his horticultoral apprenticeship at 
Pihnitz the hne summer residence 
of the King of Saxon} He ob- 
tained emplotment m 1884-85 m 
the Agricuturai and Fruit Depart- 
ment of the Schw enn (Mecklenburg) , 
Rotal Garden, and from 18S5 to 
1S87 was emploted at Hamburg 
prmcipallt on w ork connected w ith 
landscape gardening He went to 
England in 1S8S and at first w orked 
m Ht de Park, London, propagating, 
designing and laying out flower 
beds In December of the same 
3^ear he entered the Ro\ al Botanical 
Garden at Kew where he 
attended lectures and passed in 
all the subjects S3 sterna tic Bo tan} 
Economic Bo tan} , Geographical 
Botany, PM SICS, Chemistry, and m 


iSc)o-oi he obtained an appoint- 
ment on tilt stall m rlnrgc of llu 
Projngating Dtp irtincnt through 
out this ]>cno(l lit jnirMH (I 
studies attciuimg tlie Soutli Ken 
siiigton lnntrsil\ Extension I ic- 
tiin obtaining ctrtilu atts md 
pnrts in Gtoinetrt and P( r'ijitctivt 
Dr mg He came out to India 
in i8a^ under apjio lUincnt from 
tlie Stcretar\ of State to tak» cliargt 
of tlic Baroda State (lardens nit'll 
gardens '^omt l\ entt-fne m number 
co\cnng an acreage of about 2000 
acres )n\c mosth btin la d out b\ 
Mr Krumbugtl IIu prjnrijial 
gardens he iround the \ anous 
jMlaces tlic ])arts immediatih idja- 





O 


Air G H Kiu MniFCi l 

cent to the places being treated in 
high class ornamental st}Ie, and the 
outla\ing areas laid out in effective 
landscape st\le In addition and 
as an adjunct to landscape garden- 
ing Mr Krumbiegal has done much 
in carrving out elaborate architec- 
tural w ork, such as fountains bridges, 
pa\ ihons and e\ en large build* 
mgs chiefly at His Highness the 
Gaikwar s estate at Ootacamund 
m the Keilgherrv Hills, which was 
completelv laid out and built b} 
him In Januarv 1908 he was 
appointed to his present post in 
charge of the State Gardens at 
Mysore and of the Museum He has 
complete!} reorganised the garden 
department and has greatly im- 
prov ed the gardens themseh es, both 


IS ])I( iMin recorls md (diu i 
tional ( stabli^^hnu nts bisdts tlior- 
oughh tal ing up txjHnnHntil ui<l 
iconomicvorl m iomnrtif>n th^n- 
\ ith 

I icut (ol WII I I\M in \M 
I \XL IMS In>pt rlf)r-GLne r il of 
Prisons \ it'pnr C < ntral Pro\ iiicc’> 
Born at \ntigua m the Im! 
m tin \ear i8r)b and tducatid at 
( hnst's Hosjutal I ondon IK tin a 
V ent to Germ m\ to tlie utnln an 
C(dkgt IK ddbtrg \ lurt lu pur- 
sued his studies f<»r iMar indalnlf 
ifter V Inch lu returned to England 
and V as for Jn t \ c ar^ attarlicd as a 
student to St Bariholonicv s Hos 
pita! I ondon Ht jiasstd out in 
1S8S joining the Indian Med cal 
Service in the same vear He ar 
rived m Ind a on Marcli 2bt]i i88fi 
after serving for a turn al tlu Ro\ il 
\ ict<iria Uo^pitalat \ttlcv Engl »ml 
His lirst appointment in Indii v as 
to the Station Hospital \Ila 1 i ibad 
In 18S0 lie w IS placed m Medic il 
ciiarge of \I (P \\ 0 ) Bengali an- 
cers now \I (King Edv anFs Ov n) 
Bengal L uicer*- In 3890 he v as 
transferred in the same cajncitv to 
tlic 45th Sikhs In 1891 lu saw 
active scrv iCe witli the Hazara Field 
Force Ht served also v’ ith other 
regiments lhc2ist Punjab Iufantr\ 
the 14th (P \\ O ) Siklis 3rd Punjab 
Cavalrv and No 4 Hazara Moun- 
tain Batter\ and 23rd Ploneer^ 
\t Wazinstan he v as in charge of 
the \ 20 Native Field Hospital 
and served with tlic Chitral Relief 
Forcew ith the 23rd Pioneers in 1895 
In 1S97, iS9SandiS99hcwas dunng 
tlie whole Frontier Expedition at- 
tached to the Base Hospital (No 4 
Native General Hospital) at Now- 
shera In 1S09 he officiated as 
Civil Surgeon and Superintendent, 
Central jail, Moutgomerv and m 
1902 was made substantive m this 
post his serv ices hav mg been placed 
temporanh at the disposal of the 
Punjab Government In 1903 his 
serv ices w ere placed at the disposal 
of the Chief Commissioner, Central 
Prov mces, and he w as posted to offi- 
ciate as Superintendent, Central Jail, 

J ubbulpore ter combined leav^e t 

and furlough he was appointed Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons, C P , Nag- 
pur, in 1905 He holds the Hazara 
Medal and Clasp 1891 The Wazi- 
nstan Clasp 1894 95 and the 
Chitral Modpl and Clasp 
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Mr HENRY MONTAGUE 
LAURIE, MA ( 0 \on), Bar-at- 
La\\, ICS Commissioner, Ner- 
budda Division, Hoshangabad, Cen- 
tral Provinces Born m England 
in the year 1865 Educated at 
private schools, subsequent!}^ in 
Germany and at Balliol College, 



Oxford, \\ here he took his B A 
degree in 1887 Was called to the 
Bai at the Middle Temple m the 
same year Joined the Indian 
Civil Service, September 21, 1886, 
and arrived m India December 3, 
1887 Served m Assistant Com- 
missioner's grade until 1895, acting 
as Registrar, Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court, and as Under-Secre- 
tary, officiating as Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Balaghat 1892, and as 
Deputy Commissioner, Bhandara, 
1893, until he was appointed 
substantive Deputy Commissioner 
m 1895 He served in this grade 
at Raipur till 1899 when he went 
on furlough On his return he w^as 
appointed to act as Divisional 
Judge, Hoshangabad, and was 
appointed 2nd Secretary to Chief 
Commissioner m 1900 and Chief 
Secretary in 1903 In 1905, he 
was appointed to officiate as Com- 
missioner, Chhattisgarh Division, 
and held charge of the office of 
Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feu- 
datories, in addition, from June 2 
to July 15, 1905 He was placed 
29 


on special duty in connection with 
the organisation of the Drug 
District in 1905, and was appointed 
Political Argent, Chhattisgarh 
Feudatories (substantn e), early in 
1906 In the same year he officiated 
as Commissioner, Chhattisgaih 
Division in addition In 1907 he 
officiated in the same capacity, 
Jubbulpore In 1908, after leave he 
w as appointed to his present 
post of Commissioner, Nerbudda 
Division 

Mr JOHN BONFOY LEVEN- 
THORPE AMICE (R I E 
College), Chief Engineer and Secre- 
tary to the Chief Commissioner, 
Public Works Department, Nagpur, 
Central Provinces Born in England 
February iS, 1855 Educated at 
Marlborough College and Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill Joined the Indian service in 
1877 and underwent a year’s course 
of practical training in England, 
after which he proceeded to join his 
appointment in India, arriving m 
the year 1878 His first post was as 
Assistant Engineer, Hoshangabad 
Division Up to 1885 he served m 
this capacity at several stations 



Mr J B LEVENTHORPt 

In the latter year he received 
promotion to Executive Engineer 
and was posted to the Nagpur Divi 
Sion, subsequently serving in the 
same capacity until 1902, when he 


w'as appointed Officiating Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, Nagpur, 
in the Department of Public Works, 
and also officiated as Superintending 
Engineer In the latter part of the 
year 1903 he was made substantive 
in the Superintending Engineer’s 
rank and posted to the East Circle, 
retaining this position until he was 
appointed to his present post of 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, P W D at 
Nagpur 

Major DONALD JOHN CAMP- 
BELL MACNABB, I A , Deputy 
Commissioner, Mandalay Born 24th 
June 1864 Educated at Sand- 
hurst After passing out of Col- 
lege, he joined the Highland Light 
Infantry and came out to India 
From this regiment he joined the 
Indian Staff Corps and was posted 
to the 7th Bengal Infantry In the 
year 1887 he was appointed As- 
sistant Commissioner at Yowun, 
Burma and served in this capacity 
in various districts till 1891, when he 
took furlough on medical certifi- 
cate for three years, joining the 
service again in 1894, in which year 
he w^as posted as Assistant Com- 
missioner to Kindet and Ma-ubin 
In these districts he also officiated 
as Deputy Commissioner He was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner at 
Seoul m 1897 and served at Raipur 
from 1899 to 1902, when he was trans- 
ferred to Toungoo also as Deputy 
Commissioner for a short period 
In December 1904 he was trans- 
ferred to Sagaing and again m 1906 
to Mandalay In April 1908 he 
was appointed officiating Commis- 
sioner, Meiktila Maj(Jr MacNabb 
is the author of a work on The 
Chins, their manners, their customs 
and their country,” and also of 
* The Handbook of the Hako-Chin 
Dialect ” 

Mr W McHUTCHIN, mice, 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
the Government of Mysore, Public 
Works Department and Railways 
Son of the late Thomas M Mc- 
Hutchin, Madras Staff Corps, and 
grandson of the late John Mc- 
Hutchin, who was Clerk of the Rolls 
of the Isle of Man from 1821 to 
1847 born at Mercara, Coorg in 
the year 1854 , educated at Ros 
sail, Lancashire passed the exa- 
mination for Assistant Engineer 
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prize He joined Government ser- 
vice m the Public Works Depart- 
ment in 1883 with the grade of As- 
sistant Engineer, and was employ- 
ed in the Ajmere Provincial Divi- 



Mr R Mitra 


Sion and on Military Works and 
Roads in Rajputana till 1890 when 
he was transferred to the Eastern 
Division of the Central Provinces 
In 1895 he was appointed to officiate 
as Executive Engineer, Eastern 
Division He served m the Hoshang- 
abad Division, Umana Colliery, 
and the Tnbbulpore Division, and 
was placed on special duty in the 
Secretariat in 1897 in connection 
with the famine In 1898 he was 
made substantive Executive En- 
gineer and was appointed Under- 
secretary to the Hon'ble the Chief 
Commissioner in 1900 Subse- 
quently he served m the Nagpur and 
Narsinghpur Divisions, and in 1906 
he was appointed to officiate as 
Superintending Engineer in which 
grade he was confirmed in 1908 
Mr Rajesvara Mitra was awarded 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal of the 
Second Class for public service in 
i^pdia on June 26, 1902 In 1894 
the thanks of Government were 
bestowed upon him for getting out 
the designs for the Rajkumar College 
at Raipur In 1898 he received the 
thanks of Sir Charles lyall for his 
rapid and economical carrying out 
of the reconnaissance for the Nag- 
pur- Jubbulpore Railway His Ex- 


cellency the Ihcero5^'s high appre- 
ciation of the excellentlv organised 
famine relief works m the Hoshang- 
abad District was conveyed to him 
after Lord Curzon^s inspection in 
November 1S99 He was specially 
thanked m 1 901 by Sir Andrew^ 
Fraser then Chief Commissioner 
Central Provinces for his excellent 
ivork in the great famine of the pre- 
vious year He was an invited 
guest at the Delhi Durbar of 1903 
when he received the Durbar Medal 
Mr Mitra is a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers 
London 

Mr WIILIAM ALFRED 
MORAN, Executive Engineer, Bas- 
sem Division Public Works Depart- 



ment Burma Born at Naim Tal, 
United Provinces, m 1863, educated 
at La Martimere College Lucknow 
and Thomason Civil Engineering 
College at Roorkce He passed out 
of Roorkee with an ordinary certi- 
ficate, served in Murree Jhelum, 
Lahore and on the North-West 
Frontier as an Assistant Engineer 
In 1889 he was transferred to 
Burma and served as an Assistant 
Engineer in Henzada and Rangoon 
In 1894 he was placed in charge of 
the Bassem Division and has since 
held charge of the Arakan Chmdwm, 
Henzada, Toungoo and Bassem 
Divisions 


Completed the hill road from 
Toungoo to Thandaung, the Hill 
Station for Lower Burma and was 
the designer of the steel bridge over 
the Sittang River at Toungoo He 
IS now in charge of the most exten- 
sue and perfect system of embank- 
ments in the Indian Empire which 
protect the Henzada and Myanaung 
Plains from inundation by the 
Irrawaddy, and produce a revenue 
of over twenty lakhs a year 

Mr ADAM WILLI AM MURRAY, 
Secretary of the Moulmein Muni- 
cipality son of the late Mr William 
Henry Gilbert Murrav, who died 
in 1864, w'as born at Moulmein in 
the year 1858 and educated locally 
On leaving school he joined the 
Rangoon Pilot Service but resigned 
later lor the purpose of joining the 
sea service of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company He 
resigned this service in the year 
1879, and returned to Burma where 
he w^as engaged for a time in pros- 
pecting for antimony , under the 
late Mr Geo E L Dawson After 
nine months, antimony not having 
been found by them in paying quan- 
tities, they abandoned the quest 
In connection with Mr Dawson 



Mr A W Murran 


Mr Murray established the Salween 
Steam Navigation Company in 1882, 
commencing with a service of two 
steam launches The flotilla was 
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gradually increased from time to 
lime till it numbered 15 Hunches 
and paddle boats A small narrow 
gauge railway was also laid down 
by the Company for the purpose 
ot transferring passengers and freight 
landed from the steamer at Duyin- 
seik, to the town of lhaton some 
8 miles distant This effected a 
considerable saving as the distance 
between the two places bv water is 
54 miles The Burma Go\ eminent 
under Sir Charles Bernard granted 
a subsidy to this line Other ser- 
vices were gradually oiicned uj'^ b\ 
the Company, all of which were 
subsidised by the goN eminent of 
Burma j\Ir ^Murra}^ w as the acti\ c 
partner managing and directing the 
affairs of the Company fhev estab 
lished their own workshops at 
Moulmein where among other 
business, they built launches for the 
^rracan Flotilla Company as w cll as 
for their own service After the 
death of Air Dawson, winch 
occurred m 1899, the Compan^^’s 
business and possessions at AIoul- 
mem were disposed of to the 
Irrawadd}^ Flotilla Compani in 
1901, the price paid being Rs 
5 01 000 At the same time Air 
Murray joined the Irrawaddy^ Com- 
pany as Alanager of the Thaton 
and Duyinseik Railway remaining 
wath the Company m this capacity 
until ]uly igo6, when he resigned 
for the purpose of taking up the 
appointment of Secretary to the 
Moulmein Mumcipalitv He is 
married to Eugeme Genevieve 
daughter of Eugene Gustave Li- 
mouzin and has issue si\ children 
(four boys ^nd tw^o girls) 

Revd W M U S P R A 1 T, M a 
Chaplain, All Saints' Church Coo- 
noor Son of the late Fred Mus- 
pratt Esq , J p Born at Bays- 
w’^ater London, in the year 1868 
Educated at Queen's College Cam- 
bridge whence he took Holy Orders 
Until the year 1896 the Revd 
W Muspratt held curacies at Chat- 
ham Finchley and other places 
In the latter year he was appointed 
to the Indian Establishment of the 
Church of England and given charge 
at Bangalore South India wdiere 
he w'^as identified with All Saints' 
Church, and built the Parsonage 
Subsequently he was appointed to 
Vellore, Madras, and on the 7th 
February 1908 he obtained the 


appointment U Coonoor While 
at Vellore he w is a member of the 
Miinicijial Council and collected the 
money (Rs 3700) to build a Cluirch 
at Pakole The I^c\d \\ Mils 
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pratt 15 an ardent educationalist 
and his interest m education has 
taken practical shape In his form- 
er churches he had schools attached 
and while at Aladras he organised 
and established a school for 
Europeans and Eurasians at Royapu- 
ram This institution has been 
very successful 

Air ALAN BERTRVAI NAPIER, 
ICS n \ (Cantab ) Deputy^ Com- 
missioner, Nagpur Central Prov- 
inces Born at Clifton England, 
in 1867 Son of the late Revd 
John Warren Napier Vicar of 
Stretton and later of A\well Park 
County Durham England and 
Anna Alana Helen, daughter of the 
late Colonel Francis Hunter, for- 
merly of the Honourable East India 
Company’s Service He is a mem- 
ber of the Ettrick Napier family 
and cousin of Lord Napier at one 
time Governor of Madras being 
descended from William the 7th 
Baron Air A B Napier was edu- 
cated at Rossall and Trinity Col- 
lege Cambridge He joined the 
Indian Civil Service in 1888 and 
armed m India September 30 
1889 His first post w^as as Assis- 


tant Comrni^^sioncr, Nagpur In 
1893 lie w IS apiK)int<d to ofliciatc 
as Deputy Commissioner Ciibmd- 
wara He w is Settlement Officer 
Bhandara District from 1894 to 
1900 being confirmed as a Dcpiil\ 
Commissioner in 1897 \ftcr a 
short ])criod of special diit\ in the 
Secretariat and Settlement Commis 
sioiicr’s office he was appointed 
( ommissioner of Excise m 1902 and 
then became De])ul\ Commi^'Sioncr 
of Raipur where he was awarded 
the Kaiscr-i Ilmd Medal for public 
vcrMccs m 1904 In 1907 he was 
ipixnnlcd Settlement Olheer PhuL 
jhar Zamindan in addition to In^ 



Ml \ B Napilr 

other duties and later in same \car 
Political Agent Chhmdwara Ecu- 
datones From April to No\ em- 
ber 1908 he officiated as Commis- 
sioner Nagpur 

Dr THOAIAS JOSEPH O'DON- 
NELL r R c s I I c p I , Chief 
Medical Officer Kolar Gold Fields, 
Clianipion Reefs Born m Tippe- 
rary^ Ireland, and educated at the 
Ledwich School and Royal College 
of Surgeons Dublin, where he qual^- 
fied in tlie y^ear 1878 He after- 
wards practised at Rhymney^ Iron 
Works South Wales , and Consett 
Iron Works Durham Ha\ing the 
seven years' experience gamed in 
these busy^ industrial centres in 
the old country to recommend him, 
m 1885 he was selected as their 




Medical Ofiicer b} ^lessrs John 
Ta} lor & Sons ^Managers of the 
Companies norkng on the Kolar 
Gold Fields, and came out to India 
m the same year to take up his 
professional duties At that time 
there was no hospital at the Gold 
Field Dr O'Donnell undertook 
the wdiole work of medical attend- 
ance himself He impressed the 
necessity of establishing a hospital 
on Messrs John Ta\lor ^ Sons, and 
they found the mone\ wherewith 
to start a small hospital accommodat- 
ing about 48 patients which was 
opened in 18S7 The need of more 
complete medical arrangements was 
se\ ereh felt and representations 
being made to the Directors from 



Dr T J O’Donnfli 

time to time Dr O’Donnell was 
authorized to build additions to 
meet the situation The present 
splendid up-to date hospital which 
was completed m 1900 is the result 
It is a fine modern structure pro- 
vided with good accommodation, and 
the best appliances for the practice 
of medicine and surgery including 
electrical and Rontgen Rays ap- 
•paratus a Bacteriological Labora- 
tory, etc , and is fully abreast of 
the times The staff consists of 
Dr T J O’Donnell, Chief Medical 
Officer , J D O’Donnell, r r c s e , 
First Assistant Medical Officer , 
L P Stokes, L R c s & p I , Second 
Assistant Medical Officer , J ames 
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F Fitzmaunce l r c p i , <1 s i 1 hird 
Assistant Medical Officer , Venkata 
krishna Row , c s , l m d s Resi- 
dent i\Iedical Officer, Miss N Nel- 
son Matron Airs E Old, Mrs 
E AI Sanke\ Dunhill, Airs 
E Edwards Nurses, W \ 
Fernandez Senior Hospital Assis- 
tant, T J Alanikam, Junior Hospital 
Assistant, W S Newman l ai p 
res. Chemist 

There is also a Samtar}'^ Inspect- 
ing bod}'' under the control of Dr 
O’Donnell in connection with the 
Aiming area of the Kolar Gold 
Field Sanitary Board This de- 
partment IS thoroughly system- 
atized and its energies have resulted 
in the reduction of plague to a \er} 
low figure 

Rat destruction w as recognized 
in the earlv da}S as the key to suc- 
cess in the combat with the pesti- 
lence and a methodical plan was 
entered upon for the extermination 
of rodents — tlieir holes were traced 
to the bottom the nests found and 
young and old rats were immersed 
in strong Izal solution until death 
ensued Vs supplemental mea- 
sures rat traps the Common Sense 
Rat Exterminator and the Liver- 
pool Virus were largely emplo} ed 
and the comparatn^e immumtv from 
plague which the Aiming area of 
the Gold Field has enjoved is to be 
attributed to this rat crusade, which 
IS continued tliroughout the year 
w hether plague is m evidence or 
not Tlie Laborator}- attached to 
the Hospital too has played an 
important part m the recurring 
epidemics Here if there is the 
slightest suspicion that a rat has 
died of pla^e, bacteriological m- 
\estigation is instituted and if 
positive evidence it discovered eva- 
cuation of the premises from w hence 
the rodent came is carried out with 
the utmost celerity 

In 1900, Dr O’Donnell MSited 
Ireland and took his Fellowship 
of the Royal College of Surgeons 

Dr O’Donnell is a Surgeon-Ma- 
jor m the K G F Vols , and has 
had the honour of receiving the 
D V 

The Honourable Air MICHAEL 
FRANCIS Om^YER b\ csi 
Resident of Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Born at Barronstowm Tipi)erary 
in the year 1864 Educated at St 
Stanislaus’ College and Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford He took his degree 


in 1885 and gained first class 
honor in Law^ He passed into the 
Indian Civil Service in 1884 and in 
November of the following 5^ear 
came to India His first ten years 
of service w'ere passed in the Pun- 
jab where he served as Assistant 
Commissioner Settlement Officer, 
and Deput}^ Commissioner in va- 
rious districts He took furlough 
in 1895, which he utilised to travel 
in Russia studying the language 
and qualifMng as Inteqireter He 
returned to India at the end of 1896 
when he was given the appointment 
of Settlement Commissioner to the 
States of Alwar and Bharatpur m 
Rajputana He remained four 
years in this appointment and took 



The Hon^ble Mr M O’Dxwfp 


leave in 1901 On his return he 
w as transferred to Peshaw ar as 
Revenue Commissioner of the new 
Frontier Piovince In 1905 he 
ofliciated for three months as Chief 
Commissioner of that Province 
In 1907 he officiated as Resident 
Hyderabad for a short term and 
in 1908 was again appointed Acting 
Resident, H H Nizam’s Dominions 

Mr JOHN GEORGF DENMAN 
PARI RIDGE, ICS Collector and 
District Magistrate Cuddapah was 
born in England m the year 1865 
and educated at Sherborne School 
Dorsetshire and University College, 
London He joined the Indian 
Civil Service m 18S6 and arrived 
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in India in January 1887 Hib 
first ai>pomtment \ms at rrichino- 
polv as Assi^^tant Collector and 
Magistrate He filled the same 



position at Kurnool, Godaveri and 
Ganjam until 1S93, then became 
Senior As^^istant Collector and 
Magistrate, and from 1893 to 1897 
he officiated as Principal Assistant 
Collector and ^lagistrate and Agent 
to Go\ernment at Ganjam From 
1898 to 1900 he acted at Madura 
as Collector of the District In 
1901 he w IS again transferred to 
Ganjam and then served as Collec- 
tor District^ Magistrate and Agent 
to Go\ernment untd 190S ^\hen he 
was appointed Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate at Cuddapah 

Mr FRANCIS ANGEI O THEO- 
DORE PHILLIPS ICS Commis- 
Moner Chliattisgarh Di\ibion Rai- 
pur Centr'^l Pro\ inces Born 1 1 

I oudon \ugust 3 1S57 and edu- 
cated at Winchester College Aft^r 
lca\ing this public school he 
was at \Vren*s Coaching Estab 
lishment for a short time and sub- 
sequently entered at Balliol Col- 
lege O\iord He joined the Indian 
CimI ScrvKc Sej teniher 14 1880, 
ind arrned m India on xNo\ ember 

II cf the same \car He scr\ed 
in tlic grade of Assistant Commis- 
Moner until 1S91 d inng which 


period he officiated as Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Commission- 
er 1883 , Judge, Small Cause Court, 
Nagpur, 1883-84 , Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Sambalpur, 188 } , Bilaspur 
1885, Raipur 1885 Nimar 1887, 
Judge, Small Cause Court, jubbul- 
pore, 1887 , Deputy Commissioner, 
Nimar, 1888 , Bhandara 1890 , 
Narsinghpiir 1891 He was ap- 
pointed substantive Judge, Small 
Cause Court, J ubbulpore, in the 
last named year, and Commissioner 
of Excise later in the «:ame year 
In 1892 he was confirmed in the 
Deputy Commissioner's grade, and 
m 1898 appointed to officiate as 
Commis^^ioner, Nerbudda. Division 
In 190T he was promoted to the 
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subst'mti\e grade of Commissioner 
and posted to Chliattisgarh From 
5th to 24th March 1907, he officiat- 
ed as Chief Commissioner, Cential 
Provinces, substantive p}o *em In 
April of same year he was appointed 
to officiate as Political Agent Chhat- 
tisgarh Feudatories, m addition to 
his other duties Mr Phillips is 
President of the governing body 
of the Rajkumar College, Central 
Provinces, Raipur In his College 
days he was a member of the 
Oxford University Football Team 
(1879-S0) and plaved in the Final 
Tie lor the Association Cup 
Mr HENRY ALEXANDER 
PLAATAIR Deputy Inspector- 
General of Rail WON’S nnd Crimes, 


Police Department, C entral Prov- 
inces and Berar Son of the late 
General Elliot Minlo Playfair, r a ^ 
at one time Conmussioner of the 
Central Provinces He was edu- 
cated at prn ate ‘schools m Bedford- 
shire and Blackheath, England and 
after being two years at Edinburgh 
University he obtained an appoint- 
ment in the Police Service, Central 
Provinces, India, in 1882 He serv- 
ed as Assistant till 1863 when he 
was appointed officiating District 
Superintendent In 1893 he was 
placed on special duty at Sehore 
m the Bhopal State In 1901 he 
officiated as Inspector-General of 
Police and Jails Central Provinces, 
in addition to his own duties, and 
in the following year was again ap 
pointed Acting Inspector-General 
His services were placed at the dis- 
posal of Government of India, For- 
eign Department, m 1902-03, in 
connection wuth the Delhi Durbar 
as Attach^ foi C P In 190^ he 
was appointed Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, sub pro tem^ the 
appointment being made substan- 
tive in 1907 

Mr SIDNEY MEI VILLE 
PRITCHARD, Supenntendent of 
Police Kolar Gold Fields ^oii of 
the late T homas Pritchard of the 
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Madras Civil Service Born <it 
Sunkeridroog Salem District, Madras 
Presidency% m the year 1870 
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Cduc'itod 'll Bc'iuinont College 
\\ iiulsor, nnqhnd He studied 'll 
the Edinburgh Higli School and next 
])rocccded to the Oxford Militar\ 
College pasbing the prelununr\ 
examiintion for the nrin\ Ihe 
death of h^s father induced hun to 
go to \ustralia where he \ cut in 
for ‘'heep fanning reina inng in 
that eouritr\ for lI^e\clr•^ Durnig 
that period he pa'^'^ed the Matr eula- 
tion Exaiirnation of the Melbourne 
lnnersil\ but owing lothefmin- 
eial cnsi< in Vu^trab i he n turned 
to India Here he embarked in 
eofice plmtmg in wlneli he still 
relams an interest In M ereh U104 
he entered the Kolar Ciold 1 ilds 
service (»f Messrs John I wlor cV 
•^ons is Chief Supervisor of \\ itrh- 
inen which ij)))0’ntinenl he held 
till juh 1007 V hen he v is ij) 
j)ointcd to tlic Pobce Dejiariincnl 
of the Ah sore Stitt Government 
service as \ssist int Super ntendenl 
on the Gold Fields He v as jiro 
moted to Superinten lent m ^ep 
tember of the s-ini vear He 
passed the higher Crnnmd Exami- 
nation at Bangilore m Mav looS 
The Kolar Gold Field Pol cc Force 
eonsibts of 250 men under tw(» 
European and s^x Indi in Inspectors 
Mr Pntch ird h is brought t he force 
to i h’gh btate of efliciencv 

Air \ K R \A V is oorn on the 
2bth of Jmiiirv iSsS He is 
27th in de-.cenl from Aedigirblii 
llie most learned, in the ATdis of 
the four Kinnij Hrahmins import- 
ed into Bengil In king \diburi in 
the ninth ccntiirv of tlie Christi m 
eri, and IS a scion t)f tlie Hcngil 
S IV arm fimilv’’ I lie founder of 
this familv I ikshmil wita AI ijiim 
dar, divided with Bliivuiindi 
ilijumdir the anctstor of the 
knshnigar R i] f imilv in the eirl> 
3Cirs of the seventeenth eeiitnn, 
the highest honours ind privileges 
in the Government of Bengil 
under its Hindu Governor, Gcncril 
Rajah Man Sing For services 
rendered to the Gcner d hy his 
fither and himself, I akshmikant i 
was nv irdcd by the Emperor \khir 
•) igirs ind / imind me s m hich 
Yielded him i net income of rupees 
twelv'c lakhs per mnum \grcit- 
grandson of I akshmik int i Abdyi- 
dhar R ly Chov* dhiirv, w is tlu first 
amongst tlie Bengal /amimlirs to 
extend help tnd protection to the 


hinsbcd English merchmts when 
thev were turned out of Hooglilv 
He iillov ed ihtm to settle in 
C ilcutt i in s}Ut( of the \av ah 
\liveuli kh Ill's threats ind pro- 
tests It w IS RaiiKluiui, tlie son 
of A i(h idh ir wlio with his cousins 
Alanohar, Pr in md Rambliadra 
‘signed iw i\ (he died of v ik b\ 
\*hich th( right to (lu rents of tin 
tlirie village^, Dihi k dkat ih 
Sutanuti ind (lov ind i|>iir, v\ hu h 
logcthir jjov f(»nn the lov n of 
Ciicutii w IS trinskrrcd to tlu 
E I ( omi) luv 

Tlu iiumbeis uf this f iiiiilv 
entered tlie service td (letverumeul 
for tht lir^sl time in tlu list gcner i- 
l on Both Ins uncles one i Sub- 



Mr A K Uav 

Judgi, iiui tlie other \ Diputv 
( olleetor duel m h iriit^s whilst 
Air Kiysfitlui lived fornciilv 
sLV'en vtirs <iftLr Insieliument on 
jieiision Ml thiee of them were 
highl^^ res))eetcd b\x anel were on 
terms of fncndshi]) w ith, then 
ofiiei il sniieiiors, unongst whom 
Alessrs Alone^x C 1 Jiiickkind, 
J P Grant, V C Biett, Sir Henry 
llirrison, and Sir Hcniy J hob}^ 
Prinscp, maj^ he namcel for then 
speei il kiudiiesb iiul eordnht^^ 

Mr R13' hculeel the list of the 
grielniles of the C ilcutt i Umvei- 
sity m J mu ir3 1870 from tlie 
llooghly College in whicli he re- 
ceived lus Englibli edueition, 


and obt imcd i record stijiend 
He j^asseel lus AI \ with 
honours from tlie Pi esicltncv College 
m 1880, and entered Government 
sen ICC 111 Alircli of the following 
\ e ir is a Professor of Science m 
the RajMiahi College AA hilst em- 
ploved in the Educnlion department 
lu V ns sent to Engl md m Dtcem- 

i) er 1S82 v’ licrc lie gr'>duateel 
AI R \ C with lirst-cl iss honours 
in the Ro\ il Xgnculturnl College 
It Cneneester He als(» obt lined 
during the same veir in open 
eomjutition tlie life mcmbershij) 
l<)ge tlur VMlh i monetar3 prize of 
the Rov il \gnculturil Soeietv ol 
Engliiul "^ince lus return to 
Iiulii, Air Ra\ hm lietu attached 
to tlie Provincial Civil Service 
Bengil iiul lus lulel ven^ nearl\ 
ill the i])j)omtments for which 
ProvmenI men m the Executive 
brnnch ire eligible He ins held 
ehirge of im])ort int siib-div isions in 
Bengil sueii as Bongong, \atore 
\rvni, ku^htii and Ranigunge 
He 1^ V ell known for Ins honest 
fe irle'>s, uul mdi pendent elnraetei 
He lus I)ien commended for im- 
])ort int ind useful work done b\ 
him 111 Excise Settlement Regis- 
Irition, J md \equisition md 
Census dejiartnunls His w is the 
lirst fiinl settlement rejmit of oper- 
itions conducted undei the Bengil 
Icninev \ct md it was greatlv 
V iluul bv oHicers until tlic Settle- 
mcnl Alimiil vv is issued In the 
Government resolution on the 
census of C ileutt i igoi, Air Ray 
w IS espeeiillv commended md 
thanked by the Government, and 
lus *‘Shoit History of Calcutta 
was deemed the most* interesting 
contribuliou m connection with 
tint woik He ilso earned the 
thinks of Government h\ his eom- 
jiililum on the Eand A^alues of 
Calcutta m connection with the 

j) roposed nniiiovcment scheme in 
1904, uul it was Circulated by 
Goveinment to all District Ofheers 

Ah R13' acted is Collcctoi of 
B d isorc las* year ind is at present 
employed in the Presidency Divi 
sion Besides Jus Tmpressions m 
Engl md," which has just ])assed 
llirough its second edition, and 
his Short History rf Calciifti,*' 
no book of his has been pub- 
lished m the English language, 
but his contributions to perio- 
dical literature have been consi 
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derabk JUs Ikiigali workb 
Go)'\lir Unn ili,’ ' Goscb i ? u t I 
KiJshi O Gonii) ” iic well 1 noun, 
uicl lie on Iht ipj)ro\ cd list of llic 
Text-book Coninutlcc ihe lirM- 
nimed work Ins ippcircd m thrti 
1 \ II gunge s, Uni Ikngih iiul 

Ilindustini 

Mr FR VNCI^ PI:P\s Ki:\\IL 
ICS, Di\ isionil iml Scss ons luclgc 
Dcrijil, Nortli-M I Frontier Proi- 
mce Born in the veir ibyj 
educated it \\nKhestcr ( ollegc ind 
Clare College Cambridge [omed 
the Ind an f’lil Sen ice in the 
\ear 1895 ind u is posted to 
the Punj lb ben cd is Vss st lut 
Comnnss oner it Kav d]) luli from 
December 1895 to June 1897 be ng 
transferred in the latter Near in 
same cipacity to Sulkot Liter 
in the same year u is transferred 
to Peslnuar and appointed Cit\ 
Magistrate at tii it centre, holdmg 
this post till 1898 when he v is 
placed in charge of the TIi il Sub- 
Divjsion of the ivohat District In 
December 1898 he u is clepiilcd to 
settlement triinmg m the Jhelum 
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District for three months, and then 
appointed Sub-DiviSional Officer 
of the Mardan Sub Division of the 
Peshawar District In May 1899 
was returned to Thai and m 
igoo was appointed to officiate 
on special duty in the Kurram 
Valley In the same year he uas 
again appointed to Thai, and in 


Ihe folIouJiig \i ir u is ( ilhd on 
to oflKiiU IS Dipulv ( oinrn s 
s oiu r Koh it strict In I (bni 
ir\ I90’ Ik V IS »gi’n posl((l 
is Sub Dn ismn )\ OJhi i r to M ird in 
Inllu sime Mir dtir si\ montlis 
il i\c lu V IS i})pointi d I) str 1 1 
ludge ind subsi qiu ntl\ Deputi 
( ommissioiur of tin H irum D'strii i 
ind tuo M irs /itir to oflu iti is 
D \ IS on il and Sissons Iiulge of 
the Dirijit Xftir holding th’*’ 
post a \ Lir lit look furlough ind on 
Ins return u\ u)of> \ is ijipointid 
r rst \ss’st«int to (in Kisdenl n 
Mtsore In iguS ht \ is igim 
trinsferred to tin IVoiU ir ind 
iji]) rnted siibst nil \ e I)i\ sion d 
ind Suss ons fiidgi of llie Din; it 
\\ lien the Nortli W est 1 rout i r 
Pro\ uu e u is sep ir iti d from thi 
Punjab III looi Air Rinnu v as om 
of the ofiie< r-* who thriv m h»s lot 
uith ind u IS SI luted b\ llie 1 iti 
St H irold Dime Chif ( omnrs 
s oner for ajijiomtmint in llu ne\ 
Pr()\ met 

Ml JOHN HLRHLRI ROBLRJ- 
SON I c s f ’^lagistr itu andColltelor 
ind Vdddional Sessions fudge 
Oot icanuind Born m the \uar i8b8 
at Et ill N -M ProMiiecs, Indi i 
He uas ediit itcd pirlh j)ri\ iteh 
in Scotl md, at Ihghgate School 
ind 15 illiol College Dxford In 
the >eir 1889 he joined the Indiin 
CimI Service iiid in November of 
the same vear e ime out to Ind i 
Hib hrst jiost was itSdern as Assist- 
ant Collector ind Magislrati He 
served m several other ibslnels in 
the jMadi is Presidenet m tJie s ime 
cajiacily, and also officiated is Head 
Assistant Collector and AUgistrite 
till the yc u 1893 when he proceeded 
on furlough on medical ceititieate 
Tuo 3^ears latei on Jus return from 
furlough he uas aj^pointccl Assist- 
ant Collector m South Camra mil 
served in that capicit} it rmne- 
velly till, m 1S9O, he was nijiomtcd 
Special Assistant Collector, Magis- 
trate and Government Agent, God i- 
ven, and acted is Sub-Collector 
and Joint Magistrate at rmuevelly 
and Chingleput Tuo years later 
he uas transferred in tlie same capa- 
city of Special Assistant Collector 
and Magistrate to Malabar, and 
serv^ed m this capacity m other 
districts, m 1899 officiating as Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge at Tinnevclly 
In 1900 he officiated as District 


and b( ssioiis fudgi A 1/ tg ijut uu 
for i short jx 1 ofl In tin foflov- 
mg M ir Ik \* is triiisfirrul to ( ml 
d i|)ili ind in tilts d strn t In ig i n 
ofhriatid is ^s Jitdg* in tin 
Mir Kjoj Jh nturmfl to Smith 
( uura in 100 j is M»gstrit» ind 
f ollu tor Mid in tlu Mir 



Mr J tl Koui I r*-oN 

u IS triiisfirnd in i Iiku tipititv 
to ‘^dun bubsupunth lu uas 
ipjminted Migis(rit< '^nd roIltrt<»r 
it Oot leamund '»nd Add’tiond 
Su^snms Judge h's prcNt nt position 
Outside his ofiie il life Air Robert- 
son is President of tlu \dgin Agr - 
Horticultnr il and Game 
iiul A lee CiuiTin in of the Oot it i- 
imind J lurenee As\Ium 

The ilonoui ible AIi Justice 
C SANK ARAN-x\ A\ AR, ciL 
Judge, High Court, M idris, born on 
iith July, 1S57 Educated it various 
schools in the Muir is Prcsidencv 
where he had the advantige of 
English Icaeliers ilmost from the 
eommeiiccmcnl of his studies At 
tlie Presidency College, AI idns, 
which he afterwards attended Mr 
Na^ar icccived educition it the 
hands of '' ‘ * 

Alessrs I 

V Porter, whose rcjnitation is great 
in Southern India Ileie Mr Navar 
was the Eljihinstone pn/e v nmci 
The iccurite and ficilc pen which 
Mi Justice Na^ ir possesses is in 
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Cngli^h V n(eri<? fluo to tliw nch iii- 
ligt^ of c(luc'\tion toujiled \Mth in«^ 
own ii'itnr'il lit tool his R I 

(legal 'll lliL M \(lns Unuirsii\ 
pissinc: tliL hrst in the \t \r 1S79 

nnd thcrc'ifter offcad 'ind 

ncctplul tlic nppointincnt of Munc;ift 
V Inch ho\\c\ cr he a^'^igncd ‘^nnie fev 
month*^ Htcr in order to reiiini to 
pr-ict re'll the Rnr Hin he quickh 
nt trifled notici 'xnd \ is 'ippointed 







riu lion hit Mr Juslici C Saskatas 
Na\ A i 

bv the MadrisGovcrnnicnt a member 
of the Committee 'ijijiomtcd in i8S^ 
to enquire into tlie stntc of M ihbir 
He ictcd also on *^c\cral other 
commissions 'ippoinlcd b\ Go\cm 
meat to consider the question of llu 
m'ln'igemcnt of tcmides, the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant etc 
The Malabar Tenants Imjiroiomcnt 
Bill was jiasscd through the local 
Lcgislatnc Council v ith the iid of 
Mr Nayar even before he w is aj) 
pointed to that body In 1889 
Mr Nayar was apjiointcd a rdlow 
of the Madris bnivcrsity lie 
receued his nomination as a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council m 
i8go He was instrumental in 
getting enacted the Malabar Marriage 
A^, the one jnccc of social Icgis 
lation cv^cr passed by i jinvitc 
member and which has introduced 
into India m a modified form the 
principle of civil marriages This 
measure is sjioken of highly Mr 
Nayar was one of the founders of 
30 


the Madtas J fourttai and for 
sometime acted as one of its editors 
His hltrar} 1 ibours included tlu 
tst ibhshment of the Madras Rt tt e 
which h( conducKd for a lime In 
1807 ht was elected President of the 
Indian National Congress v Inch sat 
It \mraoti, C P in that \ ear 
lit \ as also the President of the 
tifst Madras Provinciil Confireiuc 
and he is the President of tlu 
M idras ^orid Refonn \ssociation 
In iqo4 he acted as President of the 
Madras Industrial Exhibition \ Inch 
\ IS opened b\ II H the M iharaja 
of Mv^ire and the Comi>anionship 
of tlu Oidir of tlu Indian Empire 
V as conhrred upon Mr Nivar for 
hw services m connection with that 
Exhibition \niid his multifarious 
occujiations ht has found time to 
dcvot( a good deal of attention to 
literatun and has been Madras 
correspondent for v anous 1 ondon 
pa])ers and has contributed to tlu 
CaUufta AVt /ra' T oaftmporat » te t , 

and other high class ])tnodicals 
Tor sonu vears he served as an 
elected memberof the Madras Muni 
cipahtv His facile pen and great 
karning v ere utih«^cd b\ SirW ilham 
Hunter v ho requested him to write 
an iccounl of the soei d t usloms 
of ^Ialaba^» which he did The 
pa]>er jirovcd of such value that it 
\ as utilised in West and Buhler’s 
Digest of Hindu I av\ bv the learned 
authors Before his present apjiomt- 
ment as judge of tlie High Court 
Mr JuslicL Nav ir brilh intlv held 
the ]K)st of \dvocitt Genoial of 
Madras being the First Indiin 
apjiointcd bv the Crown to such i 
responsible jiost in Indii He is i 
le ider of Hindu Societv in Mull as 
ind his much interested liinisiU in 
promotion of the cause of ediic ilion 
to whicli he has contributed 1 irgcl} 
in work and donations Mr Justice 
Nun ir IS a jirominent Freemason 
He IS a number of Gra^’s Inn 

Rai S AR M CH VNDR \ 
SANYAL, Bahadur, vi a hi, 
Division d ind Sessions J udge 
Nagpur Born at Siran in Septem 
her 1861, his father being the 1 iti 
Rai Bahadui Gobinda Chandra 
Sanyak a first gr.ide Subordinate 
Judge m tlu Bengd Service 
who died in 1877 it Patna, aftci 
i short but brilliant career The 
Rat Bahadui was ediicitcd at 
Patna and finished his education 


It (he Canning College, lucknow, 
vlurc he attained distinction 
his mine being preserved m gold 
letters on the roll of honour in 
the hdlof the College He took 
his B I degrexj at the Calcutta 
UniversitN m 18S4 and receiv^ed an 
appointment as Judicial Officer in 
Bengal at tlie hands of Justice (now 
•^ir Henrv) Pnnsep, in consideration 
of his fathers <^ervnces His own 
(xcellcnt services m lower grade at 
traded the notice of the High Court 
at Calcutta v\ Inch honourable hod}^ 
speciallv sdected him in 1S93 for 
the Central Provinces, v\hcn Sir 
\nlonv (nov I ordl 'Macdonell then 
Chief Commi^^sioncr, indented on 
Bcng \1 to improv e the Civ d Judiciarv 



K II n ill uliir S\i AT Clivsnpv Sanv \i 


of the Prov inces T his selection has 
been fullv just died Rai Bahadur 
Sau\ al scrv ed with credit as Civil 
Judge at various centres until 1902 
when he vv is appointed Senior Small 
Ciuse Court judge, Nagpur, then 
considered a prize appointment in the 
Provincial Service In 1903110 v\as 
appointed Divisional and Sessions 
Judge, Raipur, and m the jear 
following vvas transferred to Nagpur 
m the same capacit3% where he has 
remained ever since, havung been 
made permanent in the grade of 
Deputy Commissioner 

Ml GEORGE WbVTSON SHAWk 
ICS, Judicial Commissionei , Man- 
dalay, Upper Burma, joined the 
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in Scjitcinbci 

aniNCfl in Bunn i in Dictinbci of 
the same ^car \ftci sciving as 
\ssislaul CommissioiKi m \ arums 
Distiicts, bo nas posted m iSRO 
to the charge of the Ivatha District 
m I pper Burma As Deputv 
( omnnssioner he succtssnch luld 
charge ofBhamo Shuebo \mhcrst, 
Thongwa and Thanauadd\ Dis- 
tricts In 1S9Q he was appoinled 
to ofhciatc as rommissioncr of the 
Mmbu Dwisiou and in 1900 was 
tiansfeired to th< Mandalat Dim* 
Sion In March 1901 he was ron- 
hrmed as Commissioner of Man* 
dala\ In this capacits lu served 
until Fehiuar\ 1005 othciating foi 
nine months m 1901 and si\ months 
1111904 as judicial Commissioiur 
Upper Burma In Ma\ 1905 lu 
was appointed jiuhctal Commis* 
sioner of Upper Burma which post 
he still holds 

Lieutenant Colonel ROBERT 
SHORE M D , IMS ResKlcnc\ 
Surgeon, Hyderabad, Deccan Born 
m Ireland in the >ear 1856 
Educated at GalwaN Grammar 
School and Queen’s College 
Galwav In 1879, he took lus 





Lieut Col R Shore 


M A degree, and m 1880 his M D 
at Queen’s University, Ireland He 
joined the Indian Medical Service 
on September 29, 1883 and arrived 
m India May 3, m the following 


^elr Ills first ipjiomtmc nt v as 
IS Ahdical Offutr Uticlud to St i- 
turn ]Ios])it d Jullundur During 
Ins hrst MU in Indii lu sirMd 
\]s() it ()uet(i uul Kiiradu, hfing 
allaclud to the 43th Sd li RtgimtiU 
and m mtdird charge 2nd North 
St ifis Reginnnl aiul in mtdird 
charge No i Clioli ra f aniji Kara* 
cln lit rLmanu d in nudu al charge 
of \arious rtgmunts tj]] 1HS7 vlun 
lie V as placed m rlnrgt of tlu 
Kol di and jhallav ar \gtiuus, md 
in tlu follov mg tear lu vis \p 
pomltd l^(sidoiu\ Surgeon Ntjid 
In the \t ir ivS()2 lu was ippomtid 
Rcsuknc\ Surgeon Tnrkisii \ra 
bn, and statiomd at Bagd ul but 
relumed to India b\ tlu middle of 
the saint itar to Dtoli wluro lu 
was stationed is Mtdird Ofiirtr 
Deoil Irregular Torct After i pt 
nod of furlough he joint d thi 
Me\ w ir IMul ( orps m ivSo | uul 
two \ears lattr was ippomtetl Mi 
dical Offictr Kotah uul Jlnlra 
]>anln He lukl chargt of tlu 
current duties of the ofiict of Poh- 
tical Agent Kotah, m additum U\ 
his own duties m April 1896 In 
November of the same \car he was 
appointed Medical Officer Erin 
pura Irregular Force and m the fol 
lowing 3 car rcccucd the suhstan 
tne grade of Agenev Surgeon, 2nd 
class In 1S9S he attained the 
grade of Residency Surgeon and 
was posted to Udaipiu \ htrt from 
July to August 1899 ho licld charge 
of the duties of the ofiicc of the 
Resident m addition to lus own He 
went on furlough m 1899 and on 
his return was appointed to officiate 
as Agenc}^ Surgeon, 1st class at 
Quetta, and afterwards at Alw ir 
He was appointed Residency Sur 
geon Udaipur, m 1902 From Ma\ 
1907 io April 1908 he was placed 
on deputation as Medical Officer in 
charge of the Maharaj Kumar of 
Udaipur, and from that appoint- 
ment w as transferred to H^ulcra- 
bad, Deccan, as Residenc}' Surgeon 

TheHon'ble Mr PA 2 HAMAR- 
NERI SUNDARAM IYER 
SIVASAVAMY AIYER, c i e , 
Advocate-General to the Govern- 
ment of Madras Born m the 
Tanjore District, Madras Presidency, 
on the 7th February 1864, his father 
being a highly respected pleader in 
the District He was educated at 
the SPG College, m his native 


tovn V Ilf me Ik mitnculttfd m 
1877 Siib'.t rjm nllv lu tool his 
I A f oursf m tlu Kumbalonam 
(olltgt timhrMr I (u^nh lto\ 

tin (hstmguislu d < due itiomsi md 



Mon Ml P Si\Asw\Mv \!\n 

his B A Ctmr*-t m the Presulemv 
Colkgc M idras v here lu sluthed 
under Mr Edmund 1 hompson Ht 
took his degree m Janinrv 18S2 
being placed second m tlic first class 
lie stood first m Sanskrit his op 
tional language reccu ing the Goath 
Van \aram Sanskrit pnre and the 
Oppo Medal In Historv he v as 
aw arded the Gordon pi i/e F or the 
next two \ cars he pursued thestudx 
of lav uid took his B L degrtt m 
1S84, heading the list of successful 
( andidates He was enrolled a 
\ akil of the High Court of Madras on 
17th April 1885 He has practised 
at Madras ever since In 18S7 8 
he was appointed Examiner m 
S insknt to the Univcrsit\ of Madras 
In the year 1893 he received the 
appointment of Assistant Professor 
oi I aw at the Madras Law College 
which he held till 1899 He held 
the post of Examiner foi the B L 
degree m 1 89S-99 In 1S9S he vas 
niade a Fellow of the Univeisit} of 
Aladras, and has cv'-ei since takAn 
an actn c pai t in the affairs of the 
Umversit}^ After a close contest 
w ith the Rev d Canon Sell, the rn al 
Europe in candidate, he was elected 
m 190 f to repiesent the Univer- 
sity in tlic Madras Legislative 
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Council ind was the lirbt Indnn to 
fill tint position He w \s re-clectccl 
in igo6 vPhoiit opj'iosition He 
recened the appointment of ofhent- 
ing A-dx ocate-General of Madns in 
Octobei 1007 in ])lacc of Mr C 
Sakmu Nair who had been appoint- 
ed to act as High Court T^^dge His 
Majesty the King-Einpcror appoint- 
ed him permanent Vd\ orate General 
on the 13th Januar\ igoS \t the 
Now Year's Honours 1908, he was 
created a Companion of the Indi in 
Empire The Honourable Mr 
Suasw im}^ \ner presided at the 
lanjorc District Conference held 
in March IQ07 \s Alcml er of 
the Legislatne Council he had 
a great share m the shaping 
of the Madras Estates I and 
Bill and other important measures 
From 1893 to 1007 he v as a 
joint Editor of the Madras 
LaiV Journal TIic Honourable 
Mr Sn asvann ^i}er is a T trnil 
Brahmin 

Dr W r SMEETH D sc , M A , 
BE, A K S M , A R C sc , E G b , 
State Geologist, Chief Inspector 
of Mines and Secretary to the 
Go\ernment of M3"sore, India Born 
December 30, 1865, at Dublin, 
educated at Saint CoJumba College, 
Rathfarnham From 18S4 to 

1888 at Trinity College Dublin, 
where he took the degrees of B \ 
and B E , and was Senior Moderator 
and Gold Medallist m Experimen- 
tal Science, and subsequent!}^ took 
the degrees of M A and D Sc In 

1889 was for some time employed 
in the designing office of Mather 
and Platt, Engineers, Salford 
From 1889 to 1892 at the Royal 
College of Science, London, and 
took the Associateships of the 
Royal College of Science and Royal 
School of Mines Member of the 
Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, London American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, and Fellow 
of the Geological Society of London 
From 1892 to 1897 Demonstrator 
in Geology and Lecturer m Metal- 
lurgy at the University of Sydney, 
^Australia In i8g8 joined the 
*staff of the Mysore Geological 

Department, and m 1900 was 
appointed to his j^resent jjosition 

Lieutenant-Colonel JOHN 
SMYTH, M D , I M s , Senior Surgeon 
and Sanitary Commissioner to the 


Go\trnmcntof Mysore Born 27th 
Septcmbei 1S57, Monaghan 

Ireland, and educated it Monaghan, 
afterwards at Queen’s CollegCb 
Belfast and Galw a\ , Unn crsitv 
College, I ondon, and Pasteur Insti- 
tute Pans, &c Joined the scr\icc 
on ist October 1S81, his first appoint- 
ment being to Netle\ In the 
following \ car he did duty at the 
General Hospital, Madras In Juh 
of the same 3 car he was placed on 
militar\ dut\ and \ oyaged w itli 
troops between Madras and Ran 
goon \fter a spell of regimental 
dut\ at Madras, he proceeded 
to Suc7 with troops, returning to 
Bomba} m September 18S2 when 
he did diit} with troops ii} rad 
to Scciindcraliad He w as again 




LiLut Col J Sm\tii 


placed on regimental dut}^ in 
October 18^2 In the following 
}^ear he was appointed to officiate 
as Resident Surgeon, Gener il Hos- 
])ital, and Professor of Pathology, 
Medical College I ate in the same 
year he officiated as Civil Suigeon, 
Calicut, and in Feliruai}^ 1894 was 
appointed Fort Surgeon ind Medical 
Inspector of Seamen at Madias, and 
Professor of Anatomy, Medical 
College In 1885, he was on field 
seivice in Egypt m medical charge 
of F Company, Queen’s Own 
Sappers and Miners, being awaided 
the medaij with two cFsps and the 
Khedive’s Stai In December 188=1 
he ictumed to Madias as Assistant 


Ph3'sician, General Hospital, and 
Professor of H3^giene, Medical Collesrc 
In the following 3^ear he w=as trans- 
feiied as CimI Surgeon to Vizagapa- 
tam, rc\ erting to his former appoint- 
ment at jMadras m 1887 He wns 
appointed substantive Resident bur- 
geon, General Hosjutal, and Pro- 
fessor of Patholog}% i^Dd^as, m 
Derembei 18S7 He remained m the 
appointment till 1892 when he was 
appointed to officiate as Superintend- 
ent Go\ emment L} mg m Hospital, 
and Professor of Midwifer}^ Medical 
College He obtained his step to 
Surgeon-Major in 1893 He acted 
at Madras succcssu cl}^ as Fort 
Surgeon Surgeon, General Hospital, 
and Profc soi of Suiger} and ( hemi- 
ral Surge^^ till Vpnl 1899, when 
his ser aees w ere placed at the dis- 
posal of the Foreign Office for em- 
plo3anent as Medical Officer m 
charge of His Highness the Maharaja, 
and the Palace M}Nore In 1900, 
ho w as ajipointt d Sc nior Surgeori md 

rutar}" Commissioner with the 
Govcminent of M3Sorc, and Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons, in which 
capacit}’’ he acted till 1904 when he 
was ajipointcd siibstantne Senior 
Suigcon and Sanitaiy Commissioner 
to Go\crnment of M3 sore 

In 190S, when returning from 
furlough he pioccedcd to Japan on 
deputation to stud}" applied sanita- 
tion m th it Empire and rejoined his 
duties in M3"Sore on 5th June of 
that yeai 

Majoi ROBERT FR\SER 
S 1 A K D V G E, I ai s , M r c p 
(f ond ), M K c s , Residenc}" Sui- 
gcon, B ingalore, is in charge of the 
Bowling Civil HospiUil and the 
Lady Curzon Hospital, Bangalore 
Born m Scotland m the 3"eai 1868 
Educated prn atel}" Studied medi- 
cal practice fiom 1886 to 1892 at St 
Baitholomew’s Hospital, London 
where he took the Bentle}^ surgical 
prize He subsequent!}" held 
various medical appointments as 
House Surgeon, House Physician, 
and othei posts at I ondon Hos- 
pitals In 1895 he entered the 
Indian Medical Service and came 
out to India m the same year He 
was at first appointed to the 2nd 
Bombay I ancers, with wdiich corps 
he served till 1897 During 1897, 
he was District Medical Officer on 
Famine Duty, and received the 
thanks of Government for his 
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Famine \UH k at SlK^kijiur \t tlic 
end of 1807, ittichtd to 

the 2ud Biluchis under ouiers for 
UituwU, Evst \fnca m which 
impugn Major (tlien Capl un) 
btaudage greatly di^tingui^'hed lum- 
being prtbcnt at the letion^ 
of M'ruh and jcrubi Hi w \s 
mentioned m dcspitdics for ( on- 
Npicuoub gallantrt it tiu letioii of 
M’ruh where it w ib utordid lint 
when hi<^ stretcher be irerb bolted he 
was indefatigibk in bringing in 
wounded men from the In mg line 
b\ his owne\eition^ often on his 
own back and otherwise bung 
prominent m tlie perfornnmc <»f 
his duties Ills untiring efforts on 
behalf of the men both on tlu 



Major R F Stanoacf 


march, the camp and m action 
were very favourably commented 
upon For this service he received 
the Uganda medal and clasp He 
returned to India m 1900 and wis 
appointed to the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 
and recen ed the post of Residency 
Surgeon in ^Mysore He attended 
the Delhi Durbar and received the 
Coronation medal In 1907, he re- 
ceived accelerated promotion to the 
rank of Major Major Standage 
has published man}'' papers in the 
Lancet,’* “Indian Medical 
Gazette" and “Journal of 
Gynaecology of the British Empire/ ’ 


( liK fh (ui ibdomm il uid gv n u o- 
logic d surgm 

Mr HL\K\ JOHN ^1 \\^()^ 
c 1 1 \ n {/ tati ( vl I ol 

Riftts) H ir il-I IV \df|itoni) 
liuln I d f onimissiont rof tin ( t ntr d 
Pro\ uw 1 s ,uAd Ui r \r n "'^hug U 
Nagj)ur India lit is tlu < ld< si 
son of tlu 1 III (iiorgi W dtir I m!- 
1 im Stain on uul \ is born in 
Micrut Iiuiii on tlu ^-.tid Oi tobi r 
TiSS/ Ih wasidmatid at tlu Mils 
soont S( JkkjJ it Hishoji ( otton 
Stliool Siinl V ind it \\ ngli \ s m 
( 1 i])]nm I riudon I rom tlu list 
mmul isi dilishmuit lu v is i dlul 
to the B ir It t)u Inmr luujiU on 
thciitliMu ibSi mdntunudtf) 
India in |id\ of tint \iar Ih 
brsi jiractiscd \t Xgramthi I ndtd 
ProMUces for om \tir bi ng m 
lolled as m \d\otiti of tlu High 
Court of ImiicUun for tint in i 
In Ma\ 1882 he moved to juhbul- 
})oit m the Ctutr d Prov mu s w litre 
he a]>pe ired at the liar eontmuousU 
foribvcirs and established ine\- 
tensn e jiraeticc IIcv is PnsiduU 
of the jubbulporo ^lunlc^pll Com 
mittce for sew tn \cars ibgi 07 and 
was created a Companion of tlie 
Indian Empire on the 24th M i\ 
1895 for hib work in tint eajiauta 
In March 1897 he acccjitcd an iji- 
ponitment under Ciovernmenl is i 
Divisional judge and from tint 
lime till 1894 served as Dcput\ 
Commissionci and Di\ ibumal md 
Sessions Judge \ igpur Dn is on 
In March 1904 he was i])pomted 

Vdditional judicial Commissioner 
s /) / , of the Central Provinces, and 
m August of tlic same \ear went 
on deputation to Amraoti is judi 
ciai Commissioner of Btrar On 
the admmistrativ e amalgamation of 
Berar w ith the Central Prov inces on 
the 1st September 1905, Afr Stan- 
yon returned to Nagpur to officiate 
as Second Additional Judicial Com 
missioner for the Central Prov mccs 
and Berar, and was confirmed in 
that appointment m November 
1906 He is at present (Nov^ember 
1908I holding the office of Fust 
Additional Judicial Commissionei 
of the above territories He also 
holds a commission in the Volunteer 
Force with the rank of Lieut -Col 
For seven years, 1869 75, he 
was a member of the 2nd Punjab 
Volunteer Rifles (Cadet Company), 
at Simla Since 1S90, he has been 


• m tlu rolls dMIu \ ig]>ur \ nliin*M r 
Kitb s Ih nu vul hw lirst (oni 
ni 5 ''Sjon \s f ipi im m i8<>i h p 
to M ij(»r 1111897 lUfl V i^ promotui 
to I uut ( iilorul iml ( omm ind int 
of llu t orj)s on trr! IlutmiMr jr^>2 
In 1005 lu ohi unui tlu \ ohmn ♦ r 
long Sirs u Alul \I md on tlu F-i 
j mu irv iriob tlu \ ohmtu r Olh- 
( < rs Du or Uionv is i onf» rrul uj)on 
hmi Mr St »nvon Ii is alv »\s hu u 
\ { ( t n Sport's!!! m md li u tnpivul 
i f ur sh in of tlu » \u lb nt 1> gganu 
sluKiting m the ftntril Prtn’nu>. 
vhdi Imu bun Ii s Jionu for sf* 
in uiv \ 1 irs s» \ ( r il t gi rs md sruiu 
goofi he ids h( rng mumg h»s troph i s 
Ih h IS dv i\ s t d ui m u t vi p trl 
m girnts ni ill 1 mds uul is ions- 
ti»nd to bt ibovi tlu utrigt of 
amitiur b lhard plivirs Ih has 
soint lo( il n pul ition is i mils i * m 
Ih Imdt I lirgi orgui for ( hr»st 
( Inin h Jubbulptin md v as 
Honor vrv Organ st of tlu Church 
for ibout st\tn \iars He iS dso 
i compost r oi musu am! p!a\s 
stvtril mstniments He h»s f<»l 
loved the nuxUrn rr i/i md is an 
cnthusivsiu motorist On tlu 
22nd Oetoiu r i8{)V iu m irried Jis^a 
{ hitttuden i duightirof tin 1 iti 
L \ (lood ill I sij K w s f>iu of 
the well knov II f inulv of irtists of 
that n imt 

Mr M \LILK B \ \ \ i I N 
SI \RK\ Supermteiuhm: Lngmu.r 
Nagpur, Centril Provmees w is born 
at kpve Park m the eountv of Wilt- 
shire on March 18 18O1 Was 
educated it lla Rov al \e ulemv 
Gobjiort, iml it the Ro} d ludiin 
Engineering College Coopers Hill 
I omed the Public W orks Department 
of India IS in \bbist ml Engineer 
m the >car 1883 md proceeded Iv^ 
India m tlic same vear W is hr>t 
posted to Bengd Trngattou hut in 
18S5 w IS sent to Baluchistan to 
make lull roads from thence m 
i8Sg he was transferred to the 
Central Prov mces W’^as promoted to 
tlic rank of Executive Eugmter m 
1S9S In 1904 VI as entrusted with 
the drawing up of programmes for 
Famine Relief Works and m 1905, 
vv IS appointed Uuder-Secretarv to 
the Chief Commissioner m the Public 
W^orks Department which appoint- 
ment he held until jnomoted to 
Superintending Engineer m 190S 
Held until lecent]^ , a Commission 
in the Nagpur A olimteei Rifles 
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and IS President oi the De Dion 
Motor Club of the Central Pro\“ 
inces For a term of five years 
he as Captain of the Nagpur Hunt 
Club, which IS one of the oldest 
in India, its annals extending as 



Mj \v B Starkv 

tai back as the year 1863 In his 
3^outh he was a good all-round 
athlete having obtained man}^ 
prizes for running, jumping, box- 
ing, and sculling, and having been 
Captain of the well-known Coopers 
Hill Football Team He now 
takes interest pnncipallj?’ m pig- 
sticking and polo Until too heavy 
to ride in races he obtained a fair 
meed of success, both on the flat 
and across countiy In fact he is 
a ]o\er of the horse, m which he 
follows m the footsteps of his 
father, Mr John Bayntun Starky, 
w ho ow ned several good race horses 
m England, the most prominent of 
w horn w as the celebrated ‘ Fisher- 
man,* who won the Ascot Gold 
Cup on two occasions 

Mr JAMES W VLKER, cie 
ICS, Commissioner, Nagpur, Cen- 
tral ProMnces, born at Aberdeen, 
Scotland, m the } ear 1864 Edu- 
cated at Aberdeen Unn ersit}^ and 
Balhol College, Oxford Joined 
the Indian Civil Ser\ice Septem- 
ber 14, 18S6 and armed m India 
on December m the same year 
He str\ed as Assistant Collector 


and as Head Assistant Collectoi 
m the South Arcot, Tnchmopoly 
and Godavari Districts In iSgo 
his services were transferred to the 
Central Provinces where he was 
appointed a substantive Deput}^ 
Commissioner in 1895 Served for 
several years as Deput}^ Commis- 
sioner of Nimar and of Nagpur 
In 1902, he was a member of the 
Local Police Committee in connec- 
tion with the Police Commission 
Enquiry Invested with the 
insignia of a Companion of the 



Mi James W\cKFr 

Order of the Indian Empire on 
January?” i, 1904 Has officiated as 
Inspector-General of Police and as 
Commissioner m the Nagpur and 
Nerbudda Divisions Confirmed as 
Commissioner m 1908 

The Hon’ble Mi FREDERICK 
J\MFS \MISON, MICE Chief 
Engmeei and Secretarj^ to the Gov- 
ernment of Madras m the Pubht 
\\ orks Department Born at Edin- 
burgh on the T3th Januarv 1S58, 
educated at Somersetshiie College, 
Bath, and at Coojiers Hill On 
leaving the latter institution he 
hid a course of a \ ear’s practical 
tiaining under Sir -Vlexandcr Rendel 
on the Victoria Dock Works and 
afterwards at the Leith Docks He 
proceeded to India to 10m the 
Public \\ orks Department m the 
3 ear 18S0 as Vssistant Engineer, and 


was posted at first to the Tmne- 
velly Division He rose through 
the various grades, holding charge 
of Division as Executiv^e Engmeei 
with temporar}^ rank from 1890, 
till appointed substantive Execu- 
tive Engineer m 1892 In 1891 
and 1892 he acted as Engineer to 
the Madras Harbour Trust, and 
from 189G to 1900 held the post of 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation and Under-Secietar\ to 
Gov^ernment In 1902-03 aftei 
serving as Superintending Engi- 
neer, P W D , foi about eiglil 
months, his services v\ere placed 
at the disposal of the Madras Har- 
bour Trust Board, in which em- 
plo3'’ment he remained foi nearl3 
three 3^ears, acting as Chief Engi- 
neer to the Trust In that period 
he prepared the designs for and 
started the JIadras Haibour im- 
provement vioiks for constructing 
a new entrance to the Harbour and 
building the north Breakwater 
He reverted to the PM D / at 
the end of 1905 on his ajipoint- 
ment as Chief Engineer, for Irri- 
gation, and J omt Secretar3^ to Gov^- 
ernment, P W D In Octobei 
1906, after furlough, he received his 



present appointment of Chief Ln- 
gineer ist grade, and Secretary to 
Government m the Public Morks 
Department He is a member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
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Prtsuknt of tlic S'lnit'iiv Bo ird of 
Miidrd^. uicl Fcllou of the Madras 
Luncrsi(\ In Oclobti 1906 he 
\\a-> i])pointed a member of the 
Midrib Legishtne Council The 
Honour ible Ah Wilson is fond of 
hunting and other sports ind t ikes 
m interest m motoring His 
dubs are Fast Indii I nited 
bervice (I ondon), Madris Club and 
Oot\ Club 

Mr C H \ VTHs Supermten 
dent Goxernment Press, Stationer} 
ete Ahbort Stale Born Febrnarv 
1856 Mr \ ates is bv profession 
a print tr and was m his carh 
busmesb tears idcrititicd with large 
printing and publishing establish- 
ments m Great Britain I atcr on 
he was engaged as instructor m 
tvpograpliv m a Technical Institu- 
tion near London In 1903 he 
entered the tirm of Messrs Oakts 
6. Co Ld , Madras, and joined the 
Mysore Government ser\ ice on 
July 17, 1905, with the appointment 



Mr C H ^ ATI s 


of Supirmtindtnt Iio\< rnnunt 
(entrallVcss U vlurli jiracticalh 
all iht jirmting vork rccpiirtil h\ 
tlu (joscrnrmnt is earned out This 
}>nss imjdoNs sonu ^oo hinds 'ind 
all <1( sirijitions of uj) !o (ht( print 
ing opiratums art htrt lamtd out 
including l\p{ casting sttrtotvp" 
ing ind hihograjdiu vork Mr 
A Utb IS dso ix-oHuio Sujitrmlcn 
dent of the Stamp Mamifactori, and 
Kigistrirof XulhoriHd Publications 
in M\Nore His <iutns mclud< tfu 
(omjnlalion of tin * Mi'^ort 
Cja/itle ' in oflicnl periodic d 
jmlihshulbi tin (»o\trnmtnt Mr 
AU(s hoI(K a hrsl cl iss Honours 
(trlifirUi for riuorttiral and 
Practical ( ornjiositor’s vork under 
the ( iti ami (fluids of I ondon 
rcelirnril I xammitam ihSS and 
also i leacher’s Technical Ctrti- 
liratc under the s ime (lUild He is 
it ])rcsent one of the Fxamintrs for 
the Madras (io\irnment Technical 
Fxammatmnb 
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lacc-mct tings and ^\oUhllv nnml uns the traditirms 
of s]>or{ ind liobpitaliU jn Ahsorc At Ooiatannnui 
^\IKR ]r sptncK a montli or tv o of tlit ]iot\t.it]ur 
c\ci\ Near, he is well knov n is i liospil.ihk, ginial 
host andanaidcnl supporter of tlu Oiitacanuuul luinl 
l^h js a good horseman ind a first tjiss vhip a jiolo 
ind ricquet ])lavcr of more thin uerage mint ind 
i musician of taste and abihl\ lie is dsn i keen 
motorist dines his own cars and handies them with 
skill 


I he Maharaja was pris(nt vdli i 1 irg« retinue, 
at llu Ih Ihi Durhirm iqo; < iri\ m iqoh In Ind 
tlu honor of uitirt lining 1 R II tin I'rmn ind 
Prmnss of \\ ihs u Mysort «iufl it tin nul of tint 
Mar(iooh) h( ]>inl a nisM to ( iltutti \t \gri m 

1907 on tin o(c<isinn of tin \isjt of tlu \mir of 

\fgh inistan, Ik was iintst(dl>\ tin \ in ro\ v iih llu 

Tirand ( onmniuh rslnp of tlu Stir of Irulii an 

ennt whitli v m muU tlu ok isjon of public 
muuhst itions of jo\ u\ M\son 
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1 HnuUi ^1 it( ju 
SmiliKrn Indu l\ing bLt\un tin 
iith ind i^lh \ lit ind 

741)1 iiul 7f)ih (Itf^rn L lilt) 

(ntirtU Mtrnmudc (I b\ British Urn- 
t(ir\ Its irin iiu biding tlu Civd 
md Mibt'ir\ st'ilion oi Bingdnri 
IS 2f) 444 squ in inili*' It is Ingli- 
iMng 1 ind sitiiiud in Ibi ingh 
M Ik re till ristcrn md tin WisUrn 
Olnt r mgisroniirgi into tin grouj) 
of the Nilgiri hills I In (onntr\ 
iinturilh di\i(hs itstU jntJi two 
sipir'itt ngions i idi of vhirh his 
. \ (11 mirk(d ind disiinctixi ft i 
lures is to rhin itc, (iillmtion, 
md gcufr'il ijqiL'irnnrt Its ( \- 
Inmi brt'idth from List to \m st is 
iboul 2fjo miles, md (\trenu hnglh 
from north to south about 2*^0 
mihs Om striking i)h\suil f( i 
turc of Mysore consists m the luigc 


jolts of rods kno\’ n is Drtt^^ 
rising ibrujith in m m\ jnrts to 
1,500 fid ibo\ » tlu PI lit ui 
Sfunt stdit ir\ otlurs dusttrtd md 
vhidi irt i\er\vlun Msibh ^b^sl 
of them hi\t bun fortihid from 
time minumonil rtndirmg llum 
\ dl nigb nnjncgnible strongludds 
V ilh th( id\ ml igt of in unf ubng 
su]>))h of' 111 r It tlu suinnul Ilu 
I'lsUrii f^di its form tlu front iti on 
the ( isl ind stjiiriU M\sou from 
tlu British ProMUcts in tlu C inutu 
In niiuv jnrls tlu isttiil over tluiu 
into M\ sou IS siuj) \'hil( in otlurs 
It IS me is\ gridient Ilu eonntrv 
rists gruludh from these gluts 
leAN'inls B'lngdori, whuh is situ 
ittd in tlu most ek'^ited jiortion 
of the Mysore jiliteiu ujns irds of 
5000 feet iboM sc I lev el On tlu 
north v\tsl, bc3ond the Chil'ildrug 


1 mgt of hills, ilun is ^ graduil fill 
through tlu bro id \ ille\ whidi 
h ids to tlu I ung ibh leh 1 1 1\ cr ne ii 
tlu m11 igc of Ilinhir the illitiuk 
of which ibo\c the st i is onh iboul 
l,vSo() feet To the south-west In 
Sciiiigipitim ^nd H issmi there is 
i nion m irkeil descent ^Iirupth 
teimiiuled b\ the western ringe 
of gluts eompnsmg in this dircc 
lion tlie Nilgiri and toorg lulls, md 
further nortli the M'lnjir'ibid md 
N igu 1 mges, known is the Milnid 
01 lull rountiN the chief jic'iks of 
whuh 'lie loftier thin those of tlu 
( isteiii lulls llu' loftiest de\ i 
tions in M\sou' ure on tlu t isl, 
^i\ igMigi ihout thirtN miles bom 
B'lng'ilores le'iclung i height of 
j,55() feet, md NuiuUdroog, 56 
miles from B mg ilou jvSio feet, 
from whence the iivei Peiuni tikes 
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Its use and the peaks of llu 
Beliak ih ingtini h IK n tlu \shlti- 
grain d]\jsou, \ar\nig m tle\ itioii 
Ironi loui to Inc thousand feet On 
the west Kuduremukha in tin Nagar 
dn s on 6,2x5 of the 

h ghest peaks in Ah sort ind i 
remirkibk landmark \5s1hk horn 
the sea as well as from ihovt and 
below the ghats Hart are also 
the Babel Bud m mount uns m the 
Nagar dnision named after ii 
Mahomedan saint v hose tomb is on 
one of the peeks it m elc\ Uion of 
6 214 feet the highest ])omt on this 
range being Mulamigiri 6 317 feet 
The drainage of the counlr\ v'th 
unim])ortant exceptions finds its 
\va\ into the Ba\ of Bengal and is 
diMelcd into three great ri\er s\s 
terns — the Cam erv in tile south the 
Krishna m the north and the 
North Penuar the Palar and the 
South Pennar rners, which flow 
from the hills m the eastern jiarl of 
the State There is a central water- 
parting ridge, about 3,000 feel 
m eleeation, which separates 
the river system of the Krishna 
from that of the Cau\er3^ To the 
north of this nclge are the sources 
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of the \ida\ati, the 1 ung i, and tlu 
Bh idr i tlu tv o I ist u inu li un ling 
it Kudh in tlu Shimogi liistrd 
and there forming the 1 ung ibh ulra 
These ii\(rs join the Knslm i in 
Brilisji teniton South of tlu ndgi 
IS the l>ism of the (ati\ir\ and 
its tnlnit ints the H(mi\iti, tin 
Shimsh i tin \rk i\ iti, tlu Kabnn 
uul the Ilonnidiok 1 lu fainirt 
IS It pmsis out of M\s(jn is pn 
CJpit ittd o\ir i fill of 500 feet it 
Si\ isiniudrim indllusc fdls]n\< 

\ ith n the pist hw Mars luin utd- 
istd b\ the (joviranunt of M\sort 
for tin gi lu r Uu>n of i hi tnc pov 1 1 
ind tlu nnditurv of tlu Kol ir 
Gold I uids IS V orl ed thcrLb\ J lu 
ouh n\er of in\ imjiort iiui 
flo\ mg \ e^tvard into tlu Nrabiiii 
Si a IS the Sirisv iti v Inch on the 
north-west bf>undar\ Ji is n drop of 
960 feet formmg tlu f ilK of Ger- 
soppa Ow mg to its situation 

between tlu Tasttra lud Western 
Gluts the proemci h is the benefit 
of both the \ E and S W mon- 
soons, and from the pteuh inties of 
Us physical features it comprises 
some \er\ wet as v ell as some \er\ 
and tracts The a\erage rainfall 


\ irus from 156 inriu •> »m tlu top of 
tlu \| imilu Glut to hss thin iS 
inelus m tlu d stra ts of Ilin^ar ind 
( h iliaK \ lu n tlu gn it M m- 
1 m iM r(S(r\oir lonstrurtid for 
j)rotnti\< purposi ^ is pr»rtirilh 
rornph ti 

\(conbngto tlu ( uisus of 1901 
tlu popul itum of M\ son including 
tlu \ssigmd I rut of tlu f ml iiul 
Mditiirv St itum of B ingalon \ is 
5S]9 199 thui 9205 pir 

u lit lire Ilmdtis Mussilmins 
numlurul ^2 \ pi r ri nt ind next 
( line (lu \n rnistv \ nh i 56 per 
nnt tlu n m rnmg fnrt on of the 
ptoph bt ng mad( up of ( hr’stnns 
J ims, Pirsis, S khs Jci s Brahmo^ 
and Ikiddhists Gf the total popu 
lit ion only 5 pi r uni an literate 
tlu ollu r 95 pi r cull bt ng v holh 
illitenti IUiric\ in the English 
Dnguagi IS mu roscopu ind is 
repre stated b\ 4 per rent of 
mill'' and 07 of fenuUs Nmett- 
nine m on castes m represented 
uul of these onh three i asies 
(\akkalgi Imga\ct and Holaya) 
number more than 500 000 each 
Of tlu entire population ^>4 per 
cent are actual workers the remain 
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der being dependents Agriculture 
gi\es employment and support to 
66 per cent , ^\hlle earth-work and 
general labour nccounts for another 
9 per cent T our per cent mre em- 
ployed m carrying on the work of 
administration, but only 2 per cent 
are engaged in commerce 

HISTORIC \L 

M5S0re is the Premier Hindu 
State in India Its Hindu rajas 
contrned to maintain more or less 
independence until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when Hy der Ah 


brought tQ,light a mass of e\idence 
which carries the histor} of Ah sore 
with scarcely a break m the se- 
quence, as far back as tlie 3rd 
centvuy B C and there are tradi- 
tions, both local and general, which 
connect the country w ith the great 
epics of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata The labours md 
reseaiches of Dr Buchanan Colonel 
Alark Wilks distinguished as the 
historian of M^^sore, at which Court 
he was for a time Resident Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie, who subsequentl}^ 
became Surveyor-General of India 


of Raj pu tana He was only a com- 
jiiler Colonel Wilks is better enti- 
tled to be called the Todd of Atysore 
Takmg the historical period in 
India as commencing with the in- 
\ asion by the Greeks under Alex- 
ander the Great, the earliest even<^ 
m the annals of Alysore that may be 
legarded is authentic is m connec- 
tion with Chandra Gupta, the first 
of the Mauryan Kings 
Chandra Gupta’s grandson, Asoka 
third m succession in the line of the 
Mauryan Kings, occupies a promin- 
ent position in the early annals of 



took possession of their country It 
remained in h^s hands and in those 
of his successor, Tijq:)oo Sultan until 
the capture of Senngapatam by the 
British in 1799 Mysore was then 
restored by Lord Wellesley to the 
old Hindu dynasty Uj) to a com- 
jDaratively recent date it was con- 
sidered b> even those most conver- 
sant with the subject, that Mysore 
had no histoiy, was quite a modern 
State and virtually unknowm before 
the wars with Hyder and Tippoo 
brought it into prominence Re- 
cent researches have, however, 


The Public OrriCES— M \sore 

Dr BenjaminHeyne,andDr Buhler 
brought to light much that is of 
historical interest But ir is to the 
iinestigations of Mr B LewisRici, 
c I E , and the information regarding 
the literature and ancient history of 
this part of India derived by him 
from antiquarian studies, that we are 
indebted foi the earlv histor3 of 
Mvsore in a connected form Mr 
Rice, in his Mysore Gazetteer pub- 
lished in 1876 and since revised, did 
for the interesting State of Mysore 
what Colonel James Todd had, some 
years previously, done for the States 


Mysore, and his remarkable Edicts 
have been found engraved on rocks 
and pillars in many parts of the 
country’' From inscriptions, dat- 
ing back to very remote periods, 
but which have onl^^ been recently 
discovered, it is established that 
the Satavahana dynasty were among 
the eaihest rulers in the northern 
parts of Mvsore, although the partic- 
ular centuries during which they 
flourished are not sufficiently dearly 
indicated One inscription tells of 
a King of this line who flourished 
in the 2nd century B C , while other 
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rulers irenunluMud \s ]\ivjng U\td 
in the 2iul ceiUurx \ D rurthcr- 
mou cirtiin Sitirkannis arc mcn- 
1 t)ae(l \\liost connctUou \Mlh Uu 
i\ ihan«is js not mack sufTicicnth 
1 lear There seems to bt little 
d(jubt ho\\e\ei that tlu 'suarkau- 

uis were foilovsed b\ the Kadambas 

in the north-uest of M\st>rt md 
this brings the metgrt record up 
to the 3rd centurt V D ind from 
this time on the bistort of tlic 
coimlr\ rests on i more solid b isis 
of fact as eliuidited h\ anthentir 
records 

\t this time the north-west of tlu 
countrt w as stated held b\ the 
Kadambas whde a part of tlu 
north was under the rule of tlu 
Rastrakutas or Raitas The cast 
was held bs the Maine ahs and the 
Palh\as and the centre and south 
were occupied by the Ganga The-^e 
latter partially subdued the Maha- 
\ahs, and m the 5th ceuture llie 
Chalukyas from the north reduced 
the Rattas and the Kadambas 
to the condition of feudatories 
The first appearance of the Clnhu 
kvas south of the \erbudda was 
m the 4th century pre\ious to 
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which tlicv uc Slid to hut it. id 
])rcflc( c^sors on tin ihroiu 
of \\0{lh\ i but of these nothing s 
known In the 7th < c iUur\ the 
(hahd\as (nirr»unc th< Fillnns 
who I in ilso ittaekid b\ the 
(jingas Cuh m tlu nth uniur\ 
the Rittas rcgamcd jiovcr ei\er tlu 
Clniuk\4is and for a sliori time took 
jiossossion of the (»aug i kuu,don\ 
but restored it ind formed an 
alinnee with tlu (langas, v ith v hom 
also were \lbed tlu \(damh\s i 
branch of the IMIlwas tsi ibbshtd 
in the north cist of M\sori. In 
the loth centurs tlu R lit vs v ’th 
the Ganges gamcel i gnat sinci^s 
over tilt ( liolas but tlu do-i eif 
tint ce.nlur\ siv tlic ( Inluks is 
once more m tin isctndiiU lirmgmg 
tlu rule of the Rattas tt) a imal ind 
while the \olambas were uprooted 
bi the Gangas 

The nth centuri opened witli a 
(ormulable icKancc of the (liolas 
from tilt south uu! then btgan a 
struggle for the possessam of whit 
IS now the estate of M\sore bet wet a 
the two powers the Choi is m the 
south and the Chaluksas m tlu 
north whde tlic Gangas were for 


tlu time be ng left to tlumseKc-^ 
In tlu (emr^c of ih s struggle tlu 
first independent ei\iust\ of Mi-sore 
(atm nto be ng tUilof tlie Hoi sa- 
les V lu* \<n it lip'll fcuditor.e*^ 
of the ( lialuki *s fhe hr'>t riiltr*' 
of tins dsnvsti ebstinguished them- 
s(I\(^ igamst the ( holas on bch ilf 
of the ( hihdias Gut f)f the tur- 
\w \ tint folien eel the Ho\nlis 
ga m (1 consult r ilde poi cr and large 
t \t( ns on of t( rnlori ind at 1 1 ite r 
period \ lull tlu\ hid him large K 
uistriimt nt il in breaking tlu pover 
of the r forme r ilia thefinlukias 
tlu\ mri ibit to pla\ tlu r p irt 
bre ik ng up the (inp*n of tfu 
( lu)! IS n Uu south subHfjuenth 
Imwcnr entering into irundli 
relations w th tlu C hoi is The 
IIo\s il IS ruled o\ cr the gn atvr part 
ed Misori ami portions of the 
mode rn distru ts of ( o rnbatort 
Salem ami Dharw ir i ilh the r 
caji la! It Dv arasamiuira the 
moeltni Hakbji! The r suai e.\- 
tended into tlu c irl\ icir-i of 
(lu 14th ccrUuri \ hen a Malu>m 
edan mi as on from the Dcrcin 
oNcrthrtw the Hoisali ehnasti 
This M iluuncdaii inroad whde it 
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left its effect on the history of the 
Hindu State, belongs by right to the 
history of the Deccan, for it yas 
made at the instance of Ala-ud-dm, 
who founded the earliest of the iMa- 
homedan dynasties m the Deccan 
which received the name of the 
Bahmani dynasty, and subsequent!}^ 
went to pieces In the year 1310 the 
Ho5^sala king w^as captured by Hahk 
Kafur, the general of Ala-ud-din,and 
seventeen ^ears later the Hoysala 
capital was entirely destroyed by 
another expedition under Aluham- 
macl Tughlak 


Vijaj^anagar and the Bahmani king- 
dom m the Deccan, which led to a 
continual succession of wars and 
alliances between the two until at 
the end of the 15th century the 
Bahmani empire was dismembered 
and broken up into the five States 
of Bijapur, Vhmednagar, Golconda, 
Berar and Bidar In 1S64 the 
Alahomedan principalities m the 
Deccan resolved to combine m an 
attack upon Vijayanagar and the 
allied armies of Bijapur, Golconda 
Ahmednagar, and Bidar assembled 
at Bijapur prepared to march south 


Talikota about ten miles south 
of the Krishna, near Raichor In 
the battle that ensued the Vija- 
y an agars w^ere utterly routed The 
Hindu and the Mahomedan versions 
of the manner m which the engage- 
ment was fought and won ditter 
\ery considerably but they both 
agiee as to the mam fact, tliat the 
defeat was a terrible and decisive 
one and that the slaughter was 
immense Rama Raja w^as killed 
during the fight The mutual 
jealousies of the Mahomedan allies 
prevented any one of them from 



\fter the subversion of the Hoy- 
saH dynasty a new and powerful 
Hindu sovereign!}' arose at Vija- 
yanagar The Hoysalas easily 
came under the sw'ay of the rising 
pow ei , and the province of Mysore 
was amongst the earliest acquisi- 
tions of Vijayanagar The new 
dynasty w'as founded m 1336, and 
the site selected for the capital was 
on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
The Vijayanagar sway lasted for 
330 years, and the period w'as one 
of flourishing prosperity marred 
ho\\e\er, by the rnalr} between 


Thf AIaharam s Collece— 

The Vijayanagar ruler, Rama Raja, 
thought lightly of the impending 
danger, but took prompt steps 
for the defence of his territory b}' 
sending his brother Tirumala Raja, 
with a strong force to defend the 
forts of the Krishna another division 
followed under his brother Venkata- 
dn while the king himself brought 
up the rear with the mam body of 
the army By a feint, the Mahom- 
ec^an forces succeeded in crossing 
the river and on the 25th January, 
1565, the two armies w'ere face 
to face on the historic field of 


extending his kingdom by the appro- 
priation of conquered territory 
This brings us to the period which 
saw the rise of the Mysore Rajas the 
dynasty which now rules Mysoie 
During the 15th and i6th cen- 
turies the Vijayangar rulers had 
from time to time bestowed on or 
confirmed to ^assal chiefs bearing 
various titles certain districts in 
Mysore and after the dissolution 
of the empire, following on the 
battle of Talikota such of these 
local chiefs as possessed the power 
began to assert their independence 
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The most ini])oinul of these u is 
the \\atlAar K.ija of M\sort 
whfi after Mipjiig out scNir^iI pctt\ 
in'iK seized the Fort <)f Seringa 
pit im in 1610 ousted the effete 
\icerov of the Vijivungar who 
held It, beeime the donimant 
power in tint ])irl of tlie countrs 
and so laid the found ition of 
the present State 
The dynasty of the Wadivarsof 
Mysore dates from tin comnienee- 
ment of the 13th eentiirv wlun two 
brothers \ija\a Raj lud Knshni 
Raj eame to M\sorc and esiali 
hshed a ruK vhieh eommenemg 
with a few Milages now comprises 
the whole of the MNsore terntore 
The \\adnar Raj i w]k> took the for^ 
tress of Senngapatam from the 
^lja^anagar d\ nasty was the iimtli 
chief m succession in his line 
He ruled from i ^73 R* ^^^7 
during this period he evtended 
the possessions of his family oxer 
the whole of the south of the 
present Mysore district, and also 
captured sex'cral places of import- 
ance m the north from jagadexa 
Ra^'a one of the pctt> chicflams 
of the day Chama Raja who 
succeeded Wadiyar Raja further 
extended his territory, and In 
the capture of Chanapatna m 
1630 absorbed the x\hole of the 
territories of Jagadeva Raya into 
the M^^sore State, and he completed 
what remained for conquest in tlic 
south His policy ^^as carried on 
by his immediate successors, one of 
whom INarasa Raja, successfullx^ 
defended Senngapatam against an 
attack of the Bijapur forces and 
subsequerd^ly earned his conquests 
ox^er man}^ districts m the south 
east, and north Other important 
acquisitions of terntor^^ followed 
and by the beginning of tlie 
i8th centur}^ the Alysore king- 
dom extended from Sakkarepatna 
m the west to Salem m the 
east, and from Chiknayakanhalh 
m the north to Dharapuram (Coim 
bdtore district) m the south The 
making of Mysore w as thus practical- 
ly complete, and the w ork of organ- 
isation was taken m hand The direct 
descent in the Wadiyar line failed 
on the death of Do dda Krishna Raj 
mi73i, and thenceforth the real 
power remained in the hands of the 
hereditary General of the forces, b}'' 
w^hom the Rajas of Mysore xxere 
selected 


llu lirst mtircour^^i between the 
Britisli (joiernnunt ind MxM>ri 
was (lining tlu struggle for th< 
bupremicx of the C iruatu it x lurli 
tmu Mxson was still undtr Hindu 
rulers In this war Hxdtr \Ii 
V ho w is destined to suppl m( (ht 
Nitixi d\n<istx i>\ Milioimdin 
rule eommandtd i forve \ iu< li 
the Maliirija of Mx''(>n hid smt 
to tike ])iit m tin ojierUions it 
I riehinopoli lU inlngui and 
force Ihder voon riisul himself 
to tlie ehnf povei in Mxsort and 
(ventuallx depoMd tlu Hmdu ruler 
Clrkki Kn^hni K ij W ubx ir lu 
issumed the goxernnu nt of tlu 
( ouulrx in i/fii Iwo xe ir^ later 
tile Bomb ix (>o\ernment r on 
eluded i comnurciil tre it\ w (h 
Hxder ind m i/bt) ifterhiseon 
(luest of Milibir Hxder eon 
linned ill the grants lud jiriMleges 
acquired b\ the Bombax Cioxern- 
ment m Malabir 

The rapid extension of the toti- 
quests of Hxder o\er the lu igh- 
bounng distru ts made his pov er 
dangerous to the ju ue of the Bast 
hicha Companx ’s possessions in the 
Carnitic Therefore m tlie tre itx 
concluded with the Ni/am m 176b 
the Comjianx igreed to assist him 
with a force against Hx der Scarce 
lx had the Ircalx been eoneluded 
when the Ni/am deserted the 
alliance, and jomed H\der in nix ad- 
mg the Carnatic Their muted 
fences were defeated bx the British 
and the Nizam was detached from 
the alliance with Ihder h\ the 
treaty of 176S Hxder pcrsceeicd 
w ith the w ar on his ow n iccoimt for 
some time but cxentualh a peace 
w lb patched u]> on the footing of 
mutual restitution of terntorx and 
idefensixe alliance It was under 
this treatx^ that Hxaler claimed the 
assistance of the Bntisliwlien later 
on, he w as engaged m a war with tlie 
Mahrattas His request was re 
fused, and he w as forced to make 
terms with the Mahrattas on most 
unfax^urable conditions Ex entu 
ally he recox ered most of the terri- 
tory that had been wrested from 
him, but he nex er forgax e the 
British for refusing him assistance, 
and xvhen, m 1778, war was declaiecl 
between England and France, he 
considered that his time for 
rex^enge had come The British 
had determined to dnx e the French 
from all their possessions m India, 


ind rinudi rn igon Mi^^ulipitun 
Ix ink il ind ^hmdielurrx all sur- 
rerulend \ ilhoiil i lilov I lure 
reiuaiiud to tlu Iriiuh onK tlu 
small station of M die (Ui tlu Mah- 
b ir roast situitid m tlu terntorx 
of a pt ttx ( hie ft i ri v ho \ is tnbu 
( irx t( Hader llu Bntisli delir- 
miiud to itlul M iht not\ itli- 
standing the limit Ihdir to 
n l iliitt b\ in m\ ision of the 
( irnila Main v is taken in 1770 
ind in the following xtar Hxder 
in\ id( d tlie ( irnat ( \ ith a I irg( 
fon ( it i time \ lu n tlu Hriti'^h 
\ (H pressed for moni> ind troops 
ind d< sp te manx lmll*ant suuesso 
iU tlu runpign tint ensued tlu 
British wen unilile to e fleet aux- 
llung dujsxe On tin eUatli of 
Hxdtr in 1782 the v ir \ as pres- 
et uted with iinabitid xigour bx 
his son Tqipoo \ boat first rteeixtd 
the w hoh -lu irte (1 suppf>rt (»f the 
French But the derl iration of 
pt ice between tin Lngbsli ind 
Freiuh uul the eonseqiunt \ ith- 
draxial of FreiuJi troops left him teio 
V eak to prostcute host3litR*s ile>ne 
ind i treatx of pe let w is tonrluded 
m 1781 I pjioo lost little time in 
xiol iting the treitx ind »ii i/Sej 
lighting was renewed and contiruicel 
nil I7(j2 w lu n Tqipoo threw himself 
upon the me rex of the British and 
as a result mother treatx was eon- 
eluded it Senngapatam in March 
I7q2, b\ which i ippoo w. as stripped 
of lialf his elornnuons \\ hen, three 
xear^ later host hties bndvC out 
between the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam 1 ippoo wlio had commenced 
intrigues with the French the Mah- 
rattas, Mul the \i/am, dmost nn 
mediatolx iftcr the treatx of Sermg- 
apatam issemblcd h^s armx and 
threitencd to join the Mahrattis 
igiiinst Hxdcrabad In 1798 he 
sent ambassadors to the Isle of 
France to raise xolunteers for the 
puqosc publicly axoxxed and pro- 
claimed, of " ' ^ish 

from India of 

Lord Wcllcblc} were ineffectual to 
induce 1 ippoo to come to friendlx 
arrangement^ and, in Ftbruarx 
1799, it became nccessirx for the 
armies of the British Government to 
marcii against him The long- 
drawn-out struggle xxas terminated 
on the 4th of Jlax' of the same ye ir 
by the fall of Senngapatam and 
the death of Tippoo who fell 
brax ely defending the fortress 
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mismanagement nos there, the 
pa\ of the troops fell into arrears, 
cruelty and extortion were prac- 
tised, the r^ots combined in resis 
tance and at last rebellion broke 
out calling for the actnc exertions 
ot d laige body of British troops in 
addition to the whole military 
force of the Malniaja In 1831 
It became necessar> for the British 
Go\ ernment to mter\ cnc and acting 
upon the provisions of the sul^sidi- 
ary treaty the Go\ ernment is- 
sumed the direct management of 
the State, subject to the clann of 
the Maharaja rcser\ed b\ the 
treaty, to a pro\ ision of one lakli 
of star pagodas per annum, and 
one-fifth of the net re\emie realised 
from the territory until arrange- 
ments for the good go\ ernment of 
the country should become so hrmlv 
established as to secure it from 
future distui banco 

In 1834 the Go\ ernor-General 
(Lord William Bentmck) visited 
Mysore, and shortly afterwards it 
was proposed that the iMaharaja 
should cede the districts of Nagar, 
Chitaidrug, and Bangalore, with 
as much territory as, after paying 


the expenses of management, would 
yield a revenue cqiMl to (ho tl um 
of tlic Gov ernment on tiie M.ilnraj<i, 
and lhal tlic reniannng districts of 
the province should lx restored to 
tlie Maliiraja under secuiities foi 
good government llrs projios il fell 
Ihrougli and the governnunt v >s 
earned on In a linlish Comimss on 
From tinu to time the Mah<ir‘j*i 
made apjiheatums for (he restoration 
of his State, vvlncli uert refused on 
various grounds, and lm»Ih »n 
appeal was made to Her Majeslv tlu 
btc Queen \ letona winch ifter 
cirefuF consideration v as dechned 
In 186S the deposed Milnraj idled 
and the iintisli Gov ernment 
resolved that v hen Ins adopUdson, 
who was then onU six vears old 
attained his majoritv, the govern 
merit of the State sjiould !)e en- 
trusted to him In 1879 It became 
necessarv to settle tlie manner in 
which this resolution should he 
earned out It was clcai that up- 
wards of 5,000,000 people wlioliul 
been under British rule for hftv 
years could not be made over like 
sheep, and the conditions under 
which the transfer of the govern- 


ment V as to like place were em- 
bodied in a fiirm il instrument The 
following III IV lie quoted is the 
m un conditions — (r) \ deal d s- 

tmction must be draw n and ptr- 
muienth mauit inied hclvecuthc 
priv ate fortune of the Chief and the 
publu revenues of tlie Stati a 
CIV il list of fixed amount must be 
isstgned to the Chief and the rest 
of the rev tmies must rcm»ui iv ul- 
able for pulibc purposes onh 
thnnigh approjirntion In ronstil- 
uted authorities (2) I In re must 
be perm uu nl sec untv for the ohser- 
Vtanct of cst ihbsljed 1 iv s, nglits 
and uSiiges uul tlie lav s must onlv 
be Utered bv sint ibh legislative 
miehnurv (3) Provisuin must be 
made for the judieinl independence 
of the CIV d and ennun »1 courts and 
jusliee must be dispensed bv rtgii- 
larlv constituted tribunals (4) The 
assessment and collection of the 
rev enues must be made under fixed 
rules 'll! rights in tlie 1 ind must 
be defined and maml »ined, and no 
fresh taxation imposed except in 
accordance with lav 

bncler the princqilcn thus hid 
down, and which have been acted 
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upon evei since, the administra- 
tion was made o\er in i88i to 
Chama Rajendra Wodejai, the 
adopted son and successor of 
jMaharaja Krishna Raj Wodeyar, 
he having been previously pub 
hcl}^ installed as the future ruler 
of Mysore on the death of his 
adoptive father One of his fust 
acts after he had assumed charge 
of his dominions was to make 
over to the British Government, 
with full juiisdiction, a small 
tract of land at Bangalore, forming 
the Civil and Military Station of 


Wodeyar died at Calcutta on the 
28th Decembei 1894, lea^ ing as 
his heir an infant son, and it 
became necessary foi the Vicero\ 
to appoint a Regent during the 
minority of the young Chief, the 
Maharaja Krishna Raja W^odevar, 
who w as duly installed on the 
Gadi at Mysore on the ist Janu- 
ary 1895 H H the Maharam 
Vani Vihsa S ann 1 dh a n a, the 
mother of the voung prince, was 
appointed Regent, and she, w ith 
the help of a Dewan and three Coun- 
cillors, conducted the admmistra- 


2ST 

ADMIiMSTRATION 

Regarding the ancient forms of 
go\ ernment under the earl}^ Hindu 
rulers, some informatoin has been 
gathered from inscriptions The 
earliest of these are the Edicts of 
Asoka, discovered by Mr B Lewis 
Rice, and from these it is gathered 
that theAyaputa or prince wism 
charge of the j^rovincial go\ ernment 
assisted by Mahamatras Coming 
to a later date we find the Maha- 
Pradhana Sar\ adhikan, or Prime 
Minister, at the head of affairs under 
a Raja or King, and with him was 



Bangalore, and for this he receu ed 
in return the Island of Sennga- 
patam But the most impoitant 
incident of the change was the 
signing of the instrument of trans- 
fer In which the \oung IMaharaja 
foi himself and his successors, under- 
took to perforna the conditions 
•imposed upon him To that agree- 
ment the ^Iaha^a]a steadfastly ad- 
hered during his reign and the in- 
strument is a landmark m the 
liistor\ of British relations with 
the protected States of India 
The Maliaraja Chama Rajeudra 


II H The iMah\raja’s Palacf— B \NGAL orE 

tion The w isdom of the choice 
was shown by the ntelligence and 
dignity winch, tliroughout the 
mlnorA^, she showed m the 
management of the affairs of the 
State Her son recened an ex- 
cellent English education and 
careful training to prepare him 
for the proper performance of his 
future duties, and m 1902 haMug 
attained his majorit\ he assumed 
direct control of the administra- 
tion and was formalh installed 
as Maharaja b\ the ^ icerov (Lord 
Curzon) at M\sore 


generall}^ associated, when of suffi- 
cient age the Yu\a Raja or heir- 
apparent to the throne, and a num- 
ber of other Mantns or Councillors 
assisted m the deliberations of stale 
Then follow ed the land settlement of 
tlie Kadamba kingdom, and the 
assessment under the Hoysala kings 
Under the A ija3anagar rulers, some 
of the original ^a^as were reinstated 
m their ancient possessions on sub- 
mitting to be tributar\ \assals to 
them as superio- lords The} also 
appointed some of their own sla\es 
and sort ants, recommended In their 
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to Amils presiding o\ er tiluqs 
sufficiently limited in extent to 
admit of diligent personal inspec- 
tion of the ^\hole of then charges 
Previous to this time no rei enue 
survey of the land appears to ha^ e 
been made, but Den an Piirnaiya 
caused all the field<: to be 
measured, though the woik was 
but incompletely and iiiegiilariy 
executed On the British assump- 
tion of the ProMnee m 1831, the 
maintenance as far as possible, of 
existing native institutions, was 
express! enjoined The task that 
then lay before the Commission, 
therefore, was not to inaugurate a 
new system of government, but to 
reform flagrant abuses in the old, 
to liberate trade and commerce, to 
secure the people, especially the 
agricultural classes, m then just 
rights, and to develop the resources 
of the country generally The 
revenue system followed was the 
R^^otwari, and it was brought back 
as far as possible to the state in 
wffiich it had been left by Purnaiya, 
but liberalised in all its details 
and vigilantly superintended in its 
working The system of govern- 
ment adopted from 1831 to 1855 
was that known as the non- 
regulation, and the visit of the 
Gov^ernor-General, Lord Dalhousie, 
to Mysore at the end of 1855 marked 
the termination of the exclusively 
patriarchal and non-regulation 
system, which, under the states- 
manlike control of Sir jMark 
Cubbon and the exertions of his 
select body of able administrators, 
had achieved results beyond all 
praise Then followed the transi- 
tion period, 1856 — 1862, m which 
a Judicial Commissioner was ap- 
pointed to rehev e the Commissioner 
of a branch of work which had 
attained to large dimensions 
Regular departments for Public 
Works and Education were formed, 
the Commission was reorganised, 
and the territorial transfers 
and changes of jurisdiction m- 
vohved in these, coupled wath the 
revision of subordinate establish- 
ments, the introduction of the Penal 
^and Criminal Procedure Codes, and 
the modern financial system of 
Budget and Account, necessarily 
affected e\ery public department 
In the third period of British 
control the govvernment was con- 
ducted on the Regulation System, 


and it was towards the close of this 
period that a most disastrous famine 
carried off one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the provvince, extinguished 
the accumulated surplus balances 
and created a debt of nearly one 
crore of rupees, due to the British 
Govvernment 

Then came the Rendition, and 
v\hen m 1881 H H Sn Chama 
Rajendra Wode^^ar was mv ested 
w ith the administration of the 
State one of his first acts was to 
initiate measures for the protection 
of his territory against the conse- 
quences of future famines The ad- 
mmistratn e polic}^ of the Maharaja 
was one of progressive decentralis- 
ation, and his rule was attended 
with remarkable financial success 
It was duiing this period that the 
now important gold-industr} ob- 
tained a sound foothold in Mysore, 
a nd in 1886-87 ro3vaIty on gold form- 
ed, for the first time, an item m the 
State rev^enue The Maharaja 
signalised the restoration to nativ^e 
rule by creating a Representative 
Assembly, composed of 350 of all 
classes, who, m the absence of spe- 
cial cause, such as plague, meet 
annually to hear an account of 
the State administration for the 
prevvious year His rule vv as marked 
by the extension of railways, the 
advvancement of important schemes 
of irrigation, the development of 
the Kolar Gold Fields, and the 
maintenance of its high standard of 
administration The present sys 
tern of government is based mainly 
on the British Indian system mtro 
duced into the State m the time of 
the British Commission The Ma- 
haraja, as ruler of the State, is the 
final authority, and the adminis- 
tration IS conducted undei his con- 
trol by a Dewvan and tw 0 Councillors, 
and there has recently been created 
a Legislative Council which, 
together with the Representative 
Assembly, which has muchmereased 
m importance since the days of its 
institution, exercises a considerable 
amount of influence, indirectly, 
upon the doings of the Executive 
When the government was trans- 
ferred, it was provided that all laws 
then in force should be maintained 
until altered by competent author- 
ity , new laws can only be made 
under a regular system of procedure, 
and the3v require the sanction of 
the Gov ernor-General in Council 


THL RESOURCES OF THE 
COUNTRX 

For administrative purposes the 
Provvince of M3vsore comprises eight 
Districts Physically, however, the 
province naturally falls into two 
divisions, known respectiel3v as the 
Malnad and the Maidan countr3v 
The three western districts of 
Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga are 
malnad or semi-malnad, while the 
remaining fivve districts of M3soie 
Bangalore, Kolar, Tamkur and 
Chiltaldrug are maidan The malnad 
or hdl country is a land of magnifi- 
cent hills and forests, presenting 
alternations of most diversified 
scenery The sheltered hillsides aie 
beautiful with waving woods, which 
afford shade to numerous planta- 
tions Of human habitations there 
are but few, and a cottage here and 
there, picturesquely situated on the 
rising ground bordei mg the nce- 
fields, and hidden amid plantations 
of areca palm and plantain, marks 
the home of a cultivator 'ind his 
family The soil is fertile, and 
although the only cereal grown in 
these districts is nee, plantations of 
coffee, pepper, cardamoms, areca, 
plantains, lemons and oranges, 
flourish exceedingly But by far the 
greater portion of the province 
belongs to the maidan or open coun- 
try division, although much of 
the intermediate region partakes 
of the characteristics of both 
malnad and maidan On the level 
plains of the north, with their 
black alluvial soil, grow cotton and 
millet in the districts m the south 
and west, irrigated by channels of 
water drawn from rivers, are the 
sugar-cane and nce-fields the 
higher lying undulating tracts of 
red soil m the east yield ragi and 
associated crops , the lands under 
tank irrigation are occupied by gar- 
dens of cocoa and areca palms while 
the ston3v and wide-spreading pasture 
lands m the central parts are covered 
with coarse grass and relieved 
b3v shad3v groves of trees Rough- 
ly calculated, about 17 per 
cent of the entire area of the prov- 
ince IS malnad, and the remaining 
83 per cent is maidan 

But although Mysore is essen- 
tiall3v an agricultural country, the 
most remarkable industnal devel- 
opment of late 3 ears has been in 
connexion with gold-mining, and 
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Mysoie has now acquired a definite 
place among the gold fields of the 
world the mam source of suppl}' it 
pie^^ent being the Kol'u Gold Fields 
There is ample e\ idence that mining 
operations were carutcl on by the 
nitnes, m a crude fiom 

\cr\ lemote times, and the work- 
ings subsequently ^b^ndoned The 
kolar Gold Field occupies a small 
tract of coimtr\ about 6o miles iiom 
Bangaloie and is situated to the 
east ol a low ndge in the Bow ring- 
pet taluq on the eastern bound iry 
of tbe State The existence m this 


commenced operations in 1875^ but 
imding that large capital wwild be 
rcquHcd foi can y mg out the work, 
he, with the approx al of Goxern- 
ment, transferred all lus lights and 
concessions to Colonel Gcoige dc h 
Poci Bcresfoid, and this ofhcci with 
some fi lends among racing men 
formed a s)ndicate known '>s the 
Kohl Coiicessionaues, and took up 
the enterpuse in earnest Lndei 
the oiiginal concession Mr Lax elk 
was at liheity to select ten blocks 
of land each of two square miles 
m^arca, and for each of these blocks 


John Ta}Ior and Sons, London, a 
firm of mining engineers, and there 
XX as for a lime a regular boom in 
Alysore gold shares Rules for min- 
ing leases in other parts of the 
countiy were drawn up on terms 
similar to those obtained by the 
Kohl Concessionaires As regards 
these latter, the Gox eminent, m 
1S86, finding that the}' were realis- 
ing vast sums by sale of land con- 
taining gold issued new regulations 
b}' xxhich the Concessionaires had 
to pay to the Gox eminent one-tenth 
ol the consider tion for exer}' 



locnhtx of old workings had long 
been knoxxn, but it was not until 
1873 that anx spccnl attention was 
chneted to them In that xeai 
Mr M r laxelle a retired aimx 
ofiicir with some 1 now ledge of 
gtologx who xMS residing at 
UBangilou applied to the Chief 
Commis*^ oner for the exclusne 
prixikge of mining in the Kolar 
District and after some dda} 
Ins request w as granted on 
certain terms This was the ong- 
mnl Kolar Concession and it xxas 
limited to three \ear« Mr I axcllc 
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the Government undertook to grant 
a lease for a period of twent}' years, 
reserx'ing a royalty of 10 per cent 
on the \ aliie of all gold, coal etc 
extracted When the Kolar Conces- 
sionaires took oxer Mr Lavelle’s 
rights m 1S77 the teun of the 
concession was extended, first to 
1880 and subsequently to 1883 and 
the terms of tlie leases thereundei 
from 20 to 30 years kt the same 
time tlie roxaltx was reduced from 
TO to 5 per cent 

Bx 1S81 tlie Concessionaires liad 
secured the x aluable aid of Messrs 


assignment of a lease It xx as at this 
period that the Goxa mment had 
thecounti} generally surx eyed with 
refeiencc to auriferous tracts and 
on tlie information thus obtained 
it was resolxad to modify the exist- 
ing rules by ])roxKhpg for the grant 
of prospecting licenses b}' making 
the grant of i lease conditional on f 
Company being formed within two 
} ears w ith a paid-up x\ orking capital 
of not less than £SyOOQ per square 
mile andb3^rescrx mg to Gox ernmenl 
tlie right to limit the total area to 
be leased foi the tunc being, and to 
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flisposi of niMinig lenses foi such 
nu iln jniblic compet’tion H\ 
llidc were tlnitctn Coiii]dii’Ls »l 
^\orl i( ])rc«^( nting • ci])il'l of 
500 000, nnd in vInt h ul i>rc- 
Moush l)((n (ksobte w ^slc 1 
1 irgt nul nour’sliin^^ to\ n li is 
spuing nj) pioMdcd witli most 
of the eoinenupcis ni(bnstittitu)ns 
<if Ilurope n\ hfe '^iid linding tm- 
idoMiient foi thoiis inds of jieopk 
Iherc'irc '^t the jiuscnl time diout 
40 squ tu mdts held nndei le ^se 
from the M\soit riOMimneiit l)\ 

\ uiems mmmg Compmus »nd the 
mdiistrv give s omplo\ menl to nc ’rh 
30 e)oo j)toj)k of whom o\tr 6oo 
lie Tkirojion^s md Eumsi >ns I lit 
leselcnt d ]>o]mklion of the nines 
IS diout leio 000 >11(1 the mioiint 

jiiid mouthlv m sd‘ries '^nd w »gcs 
imoiints to Rs r),qe),ooo Here 
( omes m the I d>om question winch 
ov mg to unsettled economit eon- 
ditions isnieiie orlessTcute '^ll over 
Indin Despite the fnct tint m no 
othei pnrt of the vvorlel is it possible 
to tnul better irr^ngcments or 
greiter cemsukiUion evinced foi 
llic vvelfnre of the miners emiihned 
thin uj)on the Mvsoie golel-tielels 


the sup])l\ of hbenii offering ^s 
whollv iindcquite nnel not bv nnv 
menus of the best 

The follov mg tiguies veil givi 
some ide i of the jios t on of tin 
indiistrv t()-di\ I he jnukup 
e qiit d emJ)l()^ eel on the Kobr (lold 
rielcK IS £2 iqo 500 hut the ])resenl 
enlinl’on of tint c ijid"»l on the 
loutish Akrlvet is £4 796 500 The 
lot d \nhu of the gold juotluced 
fjom the comiiuncemcul of m 11 ng 
ojxrilious to tin Uecembci 

iqO/ ^27 6of) 7 '>nd the 

rov dtv jiiul to the Mv^oic (loecrn- 
menl on tint n.mounl ,ij)]iro\ m'ltc^ 
■fi ^27 I he tot d nmoimt 
]) lul in dividends iij) to the ^i^t 
Dtcemiitr st nids ni 

/12 oiq S , 

i he follow mg hgmes sho\ tin 
qinntdies of Oinil/ uni Icings 
tie itcd nnd of the pr nc ji d m >te 
ri'^ls consumed m the jnr od i*SqS~ 
1907 inchnne — Omit/ eiusjied 
=j 443 29 tons I 'itI ngs tre ’ted 
5 30=1 e)25 loin Co d consumed 
I 580 95b tons rmewood consumed 
139846 Ions Gclitine '’iiel D\in- 
mite consumed, 6 522 207 Ihs 
Timbci used, 6 300,75^ cubic feel 


Cindlis eonsuimd 670311s Ib'^ 
Mt "( ur\ I o , lb" ^ 11(1 ( \ Ul d( 

I 70^ ,10 lbs 

I nt 1 the \ e ir if»r)2 dl tin m u li n- 
( r\ n tin m lus v ’h \ ork« d b\ 
sle >111 jiover but n \ueust loo. 
the tomi>kl on of tlu fuuirv 
Po\ er W 01 k" bronglu >bf»ut i 
roniph t( rtvolulon n tin voil ng 
of most of tlu m in *>' on tlu tn Id 
\ herein 4 000 II P ol i h t tr < 
c lu rgv V tr»imn tin! to tin (mM 
r t Ids from tlu C u\ ( I \ 1 Ik Pov i r 
st'^t on 1 lu entn sunts^of tlu 
sclume s lluuoughK un]dn^’7td 
In the 1 M I lint tin output ot tlu 
p] lilt h s lutii reedillv dun»st 
douhhii n 01 (kr t(» meet tlu d< 
m »lni‘^ of the Kokr gold m n lu 
coiiijiUMs for the clu >j)i r powir 
thus '’ffoided Pro\ on Ins Inin 
iindi \ lnrcb\ tlu e tv of B ng i 
lore \ h eh h s iSomio nh d) t 
Mil‘^ Ins been suppl i d \ tb 1 gbt 
mh] jiowir o\er i It* s \t\ 

mde 33000 Volt tniisiu ^s on In* 
In December of i{)^)4 \ " * om 

jileted tin second mstdluon 
or extensHui of ^ 6iii 1 Io\ Ut" 
generator nji'ir tv thin nert ‘"iiu 
tin ]ioss 3 )k output of tin pi int !*• 
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7,920 kilouatts Power is trauMnit- 
ted at a pressure of ^^yooo \ oils oa tr 
duplicate three phase lines, i dis- 
ttiiue of nmct^ -two miks to the 
Kol xrGold rields where it ibutili/td 
ilmost entireh^ m mining operations 
i he Cauver} n\er falls are located 
near the site of the old Hindu 
\ lilage of Si\ asamudram An uigc- 
ments ha^e been niadt for tin 
lighting of the Cit\ of Ah sort, 
which art now umkr tomjdelion 
The cit> will be sujiphcd with i 
light and power o\cr a stjiuatt 
fort'v-mile ti insnnssion line 
from Su asamudram The Cauvcr\ 
rner is the dniding line between 
Mysore pro\mce and the Madias 
Presidenc) Vt this i>omt a fall 
of nearly 400 feet, gn ing an a\ erage 
calculated horse-power of appro\i- 
mately 12,000 during the dr\ season 
of thej^earand a m i\imum of o\er 
200,000 horse-pow er at times during 
the monsoon or rainv season 

In 1904 a project for the 
supply of pure hltered water to the 
inhabitants of the Gold Fields 
was brought to completion with the 
opening of the Bethmangala Water 
Works, and the public ha%e been 
provided with a Town Hall and a 
Civil Hospital The hall, which is 
known as Coronation Hall, was 
erected by Mr Hajee Ismail, an 
enterprising merchant of the local- 
ity, at a cost of 30,000 rupees, and 
It IS frequently loaned out for pur- 
poses of weddings, receptions, and 
public meetings Suburbs are 
springing into existence, and at 
Robertsonpet there is a good market 
and some fine buildings, w ith 
branches of^ the businesses of some 
of the principal traders of Madras 
and Bangalore 

The Manganese industry m India 
IS of quite modern growth, dating 
back to only 1892, and the prin- 
cipal sources of supply were, until 
recently, Vizianagram in the Madras 
Presidency, the Central Piovinces, 
and Central India Within the 
past few years, however, ^aluablc 
deposits of manganese have been 
discovered in Mysore, principal!}^ 
in the Shimoga district, which 
should add materially to the mineral 
resources of the State Increasing 
attention is being given to prospect- 
ing, and new deposits are being dis- 
covered At first, owing to the 
success of the Alysore Manganese 
Company, Ld , there w^as a rush for 


nnngancst ami rtslriclions 

Ind to be impost d but m ityob a 
])orUon of the ^Imnoga distritl v as 
thrown open to prospectors, and as 
i tdititnc measure it v as dieidtd 
to permit m ingtinesc to be mintd 
umkr jnospeeting lieenns, for i 
period of three Mars vithoul insist- 
ing upon mining leases bt ing tal en 
out Furlhtr eonsideralion of lla 
matter, liowexer sJiowed that vhert 
ictui] mining o])t rations wire to bi 
iiiukrt iken irn ol\ ing a large outl 
of ea])ital the issut of long jitruMl 
kises would be netessir\ uni tint 
llie tMug up of 1 irge in is under 
jirosjiectinglKcnses was umU sirable 
Me isures ire now be mg I ikt n to 
jiroMik for the issue of suit ibit 
le ists, and to set free the large are 
now lield under jirospeeting hcenses 
The qu mliti of mang.inese ore ob 
lamed in 1906-1907 wab()3,i6i tons 
of which 50,247 tons were sold for i 
total of Rs 10,37 9 ^^ 
iinount the ro\ ilt\ jiivabk to the 
State was Rs 20,209 \ nurniier 

of licenses for working tlie Chrome 
ore that has been located in the 
Hassan distnet hi\c been issued 
and prospecting operations are in 
actne progress 

The metal most w idch distributed 
through Mysore is Iron, which is 
obtained both from ore and from 
black iron sand Tlie iron ore is 
obtained in small irregular masses 
by digging a few feet below the 
surface, generally on low rock\ hills 
but m some pi ices in the fields 
Ihe black sand is found in the ram\ 
season in the nullahs or channels 
formed by torrents from cert'^m 
hills Smelting is caincd on to i 
considerable extent in \ anous jiarts 
of the province, especial]}^ in the 
Chitaldrug, Shimoga, and Kadui 
districts A steam iron-foundr\ 
has long been established at Banga- 
lore, and at Chik Ballapur there is 
a natne foundry, where sugar mills 
and agricultural implements are 
made and repaired Steel is made 
specially m Heggadadei ankote 
Malvalh, Kotagin, and Madgiri 
taluqs Steel wire drawing is caincd 
on at Channapatna for the purpose 
of providing strings for musical 
instruments, and is of a quality 
that makes the wire sought foi 
throughout Southern India 

A decided increase has been show u 
m recent 3'ears m the annual value of 
the manufactures of the State, and 


tiuM mtliuh Uxtilt f ihrit s, brn 1 s 
uui tiles, piptr gl i^-s-rn ikmg nr 
pintn and turning, ind the con 
\ ( rsion <if th( produce of the country 
buth as oil ‘>e( (Is, i tr into market 
abl< form Oil pressing is i itn 
gemralh followed tallmg ill o\(T 
ih( rountn, 4an(I is m miU m the 
hinds of till rh'-s tailed Gtaniga*: 
Imported lerosine oil has hovtxer 
to I gre it e\tent supers did the 
oils fd lo( 1 prodmtion for ehmu^lir 
usi miong all dishes Oil milk 
\ orkid b\ ste un h iM bun est d) 
lidud it Mx^eirt Mul B'^ngdori 
llu art ed glass-nnking is pnnn 
j)dh if lot entirth applied to the 
nitMiufae turt of I) »ngks I he nnnu- 
f »t tun r>f St) »p Old e ‘iniks is c'»rrad 
on at Hang 'lore v here there, is i 
ste im fietorx and emong other 
nunuf’e luring industrus ri he 
mentioned till ImiUhng of cart '’id 
llu making ed inqikments ftir agn- 
ciiltural ])urposes v Inch m ui agn- 
eullurai eoimtrx is in industrx of 
more linn ordinarx importance 
coach ind earn igc binidmg cabmet- 
m ikmg m v hith the work turned 
out is of great txcedknce eojnu! from 
linghsh designs to\ -making, and 
sandal wood can mg Channa- 
patni is tlie centre of the to\ -mak- 
ing indubtrx, and the to\s there 
made arc eagerlx bought up In 
Eurojie ins as v ell as b\ natnes 
The expression of juice from tlie 
sugar-eanc is an important mdus- 
trnl operation, and the cumbrous 
ind tedious process winch formcrli 
obtained has now been superseded 
in main parts In the introduction 
of iron sugar-cane nulls wlueh ire 
expeditious m working, and express 
tlie juiec more comiilcteh and with 
greater clean hness Tanneries hai c 
been established on a considerable 
scale near Bangaloie, md a \cr\ 
prett} kind of red moiocco leather 
used to be manufactured at Hanhar 
Among the textile fabrics manu- 
factured are those of cotton wool, 
silk, and a few from hbres The 
spinning of cotton into j^arn or 
thread is the occupation of large 
numbers of women of the lower 
orders But before the cotton is 
read}’’ for the spinning wheel, it is 
cleaned 01 separated from the seed 
by passing through a rude gin, and 
then, as It IS too lumpy for spinning, 
it IS fluffed up with a bow, which is 
the special occupation of a class of 
Musalmans called Pinjari In addi- 
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tion to the cotton stuffs used foi 
clothing, the princi])'il ire tapi for 
bedding, cirpets or rugs, tent cloth 
ind cordige Of woollen fabrics the 
kamhh is an indispensable article of 
clothing for almost all classes Its 
manufacture is a characteristic 
industr}, more especially of the 
Chitaldrug and Kolar districts, 
and of Mindaja and Hunsur m the 
Mysore district For the finest kinds, 
made only in the Chitaldrug district, 
the best of w hich are of \ ery high 
\alue and rarely made eveept to 
order, the fleece from the first shear- 


borders, are largely manufactured in 
Bangalore, which is the centre of 
the silk trade, where raw silk is pre- 
pared m large quantities for the 
loom and dyed 

The forests of Atysore, which 
yield a considerable addition to 
the re\ eniie, co\ er upwards of three 
thousand square miles, e\clusi\e of 
the scrub jungle which grows on 
much of the waste land Sandal- 
wood, which is a product pnncipall}^ 
of Mj^sore and a State monopoly, 
IS found all o\er the countr}^ but 
grows very unequall}^ m different 
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funeial pj^re The wood, either in 
powder or nibbed up into a paste, 
IS used by all Brahmans m the pig- 
ments for making their caste marks 
The oil forms the basis of many 
scents, and is sometimes used for dis- 
guising with its scent articles which, 
being really carved from common 
wood, are sold as if made from the 
true sandal far the greater por- 
tion of the wood sold in Mysore goes 
to Bomba}^ w hence it finds its w ay 
principally to China, France, and 
Germany The great source of 
re\enue under Forests is the sale of 



mg must be used, and this is taken 
from the sheep when about si\ 
months old The carpets of Banga- 
lore are well known for their durable 
quality, and for the peculiarity of 
having the same pattern on both 
sides The old patterns are bold m 
design and colouring Silk fabrics, of 
*stout texture and excellent designs, 
are made m Bangalore and Molakal- 
muru Women of the wealthier 
classes are often richly attired m silk 
cloths on ceremonial or festival 
occasions, and these cloths, wnlh and 
without gold and silver or gilt lace 
33 
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parts In colour and marking four 
varieties of the wood are distin 
guished — bill (white), kempu (red), 
naga (cobra), and navilu (peacock), 
the two last named commanding 
fancy prices The best parts are used 
for carving boxes, cabinets, desks, 
walking-sticks, and other fancy 
and ornamental articles The roots, 
which are the richest in oil, and the 
chips go to the still , while the 
Hindus who can afford it show 
their wealth and their respect 
for their departed relatives by 
adding sticks of sandal-wood to the 


sandal-wood, but the sale of the 
various timbers with which the 
forests abound also affords a con- 
siderable addition to the revenue 
The fruit supply of the province 
has always been good, but efforts 
are now being made to extend fruit- 
culture on a scientific basis, w^hich, 
if they are successful, will be of great 
value to the fruit-growing mdustr^^ 
by the introduction of foreign varie- 
ties of fruit, and the demonstration 
of improved methods of cultivation 
The fruits grown m native gardens 
includes most of the welLLnown 
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In course of time it was felt that 
a suitable Hospital, with accom- 
modation for in-and out-patients 
was urgently needed in the city 
the result being that in August 
1887 the Petta Dispensary was 
amalgamated with Saint Martha’s 
Hospital which was constructed 
by the community of the Good 
Shepherd and to which the State 
gave land and a large sum of money 
for its erection and maintenance 
This amalgamation continued to 
April 1893 when, ow^ng to the 
increasing demands for medical 
aid a separate Government Hos- 
pital was opened which was located 
as a temporary measure in the old 
District Lock-up In the meantime 
owing to the unceasing importunity 
of the then Senior Surgeon, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McGann, i M s , a suit- 
able site for a new hospital, which 
should be worthy of the chief city of 
the State and situated in a spot within 
easy reach of the populous parts of 
the city, was, after careful considera- 
tion selected On this site the found- 
ation stone of the new Victoria Hos- 
pital was laid by Her Highness the 
Maharani (late Regent), c i , in per- 
son, on the 22nd June 1897, this being 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
late Queen Victoria The building is 
a handsome and imposing architec 
tural structure and may deservedly 
be ranked amongst the finest hos- 
pitals m India, with the advantage, 
seldom obtainable in a city, of 
being situated m picturesque park- 
like surroundings On the 8th of 
December 1900 the Victoria Hos- 
pital was opened by His Excellency 
Lord Curzon, the institution being 
placed m charge of Major John 
Smyth The result is, in the words 
of Colonel T J McGann, ** the 
present Victoria Jubilee Hospital, 
which, thanks to the great ability 
and devotion of the present Senior 
Surgeon, Lieutenant-Colonel J 
Smyth, has acquired fame through- 
out India ’ * 

• MEDICAL RELIEF DURING THE 
REIGN OF H H CHAMA RAJENDRA 
WADU AR, G C S I , FROM 
1881 TO 1894 

In 1881 there were only 24 
Hospitals and Dispens'^nes , but 


during the reign of His Highness the 
late Chama Rajendra Wadiyar, 
from 1881 to 1894, the number 
rose from 19 to 114, and this shows 
that His Highness the Maharaja’s 
sympathetic Government was 
keenly alive to the necessity of 
bringing medical aid as near as 
possible to the homes of the people 
all over the country, and of placing 
medical and surgical aid within 
easy reach of the sick and injured 
in the remote and unhealthy parts 
of the country His Highness, fully 
appreciating the importance of 
Lady Dufferm’s philanthropic 
movement, directed the training 
and employment of midwives all 
over the country and the opening 
of Special Dispensaries for Women 
and Children All but 3 taluqs 
out of 66 were provided with mid- 
wives, and 5 Dispensaries for 
Women and Children were opened 
in District Quarter Towns The 
great advances thus made for the 
relief of the Sick in the State 
during the late Maharaja’s reign, 
and under the sympathetic direc 
tion of the great Dewan, Sir K 
Sheshadn Iyer, are brought into 
startling prominence by Colonel 
McGann in a statement he made 
on the eve of his retirement from 
the Mysore Service The state- 
ment IS as follows — 

' ‘ To begin with, when I came 
to Mysore as Civil Surgeon m 1876, 
except the Jail Hospital, wh ch 
does not count as far as the public 
are concerned there was only the 
General Hospital There was no 
Lymg-in or Special Hospital for 
Women and Children, there was 
not a qualified midwife of any 
kind, except one, who placed a 
high fee on her services and who 
was unwiUmg very often to take 
practice under any circumstances, 
and, consequently, she was of little 
use to the people generally and 
none at all to the poor Early in 
1877 I was transferred to Banga- 
lore to take charge of the Central 
Jail with charge of the Pete Dis- 
pensary, etc , and I found a lamen- 
table state of affairs m the Pete as 
far as medical aid for the poor 
was concerned ’ ’ When Colonel 
McGann became Senior Surgeon 
m 1885, Sir K Sheshadri Iyer gave 
him a free hand in the admmistra- 
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tion of the Medical Department 
and so the Medical Institutions in 
the State rose from 37 in 1885 to 
120 in 1896 when he reverted to 
British Service 

SANHATION 

special attention to sanitation 
was an important feature of His 
Highness the late Maharaja’s 
reign In addition to ordinary 
sanitary works carried out b)^ the 
various District Fund Boards and 
Alunicipahties, His Highness de- 
v^oted the large sum of Rs 27 lakhs 
from State revenues on the improv- 
ed sanitation of the capital cities 
of Mysore and Bangalore and of 
the larger mofussil towns through 
out the State Among the more 
important works which have been 
completed, or are approaching 
completion, may bp mentioned 
(i) the water-supply and partial 
drainage of Mysore (2) the filling 
m of the insanitary ditch lound 
that city (3) the extension of the 
^lysore and Bangalore Cities (4) 
the scheme of water-supply to the 
latter , (5) water-supply, drainage 
and extension schemes for the 
Mofussil towns, besides numerous 
dnnking-water wells throughout 
the State 

In 1890 there were only ii mid- 
wives They worked in the Mater- 
nities of Bangalore and Mysore, 
going out to cases as required In 
1891, Colonel T J McGann the 
then Senior Surgeon and Sanitary 
Commissioner, issued a circular to 
ail the Deputy Commissioners to 
entertain midwives in* taluqs and 
to grant scholarships to women to 
undergo training m the Madras 
Lymg-in Hospital This was sanc- 
tioned by Government in March 
1891 

In April 1892 the order to tram 
midwives in the Maternity Hos- 
pitals in Bangalore and Mysore 
was passed on the Senior Surgeon’s 
recommendation 

In August 1902 the training, and 
maintaining during training, of 
midwives in Alysore passed 
entirely under the control of the 
Victoria Memorial and Lady Duf- 
ferm’s Committee, the Senior Sur- 
geon to the Mysore Government 
being its ex-officio local Honorary 
Secretary The Government of 
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^lysorc about tlus lime gavi i 
handsome donation to these funds 
The following stitemenl shows 
lilt rapid increase in the mimhcr 
of midwives in decennial periods 
from i88i till the present time 


Date 

Number 

In 1881 

Ai/ 

H 

00 

0 

0 

11 

„ 1900 

S7 

„ 190S 

no 


The following dctiils rcgirding 
the existing Medical Institution in 
Mysore maj be of interest — 
Spuial HospUah 

(i ) The Leptr hxititn w is 
opened in the Pete in 184s Thi 
building howe\cr, was small ind 
badly situated and a larger one w is 
therefore built in a more suit ibh 
spot in 1857 This, howc\er, was 
also ultimately found to be in an 
undesirable place, and so, in 1907 
it was removed to the Magadi 
Camp of Epidemic Hosjutals 

(2) The Lunahe Asylum w is 
opened near the Pete Hospital m 
1850, the inmates being rcmo\ ed 
from a smaller place of custody 
which had been in existence for 
two 3 ^ear 5 m the Cantonment V 
few years later the old Pete Jail 
was added to the accommodation 
A proposal is now before the Dur- 
bar to remove the Asylum to a 
healthier and less- cramped locality 
somewhere in the suburbs 

(3) The Maicimiy Hospital in 
Bangaloic and H H the ]\Iaha- 
lanee's Female Hospital at I^Iysoic 
were opened m 1880 The former 
owes its existence to the munificent 
liberality of Rai Bahadur Yella 
Mallappa Chetty and was trans- 
ferred to the management of the 
Bangalore City Municipality m 
1883 Miss Govmdarajulu was the 
ist Lady Doctor appointed as As- 
sistant Surgeon, and in 1887 placed 
m charge of the Maternity Hos- 
pital at Bangalore It is now under 
the contemplation of the Durbar 
to remove it to a more central spot 
m the Fort 

{4 ) The Lptdcnnc Diseases Hos- 
pital, Bangalore, was opened on ist 
July 1891 It IS located at a safe 
distance from the Railway Station 
at the Western end of the city 


and IS a\ ulabU for flu itcommo- 
(lalion and tre vtmiut of tasos of 
infectious or comnuimc ibli disc ist s 
ocLurnng among the rtsuUnls of 
the ciU or imongsl pilgrims ind 
otlurs irriMiig b^ Iruns from tlu 
•-bnnes of finipati, Snrnigim, itc 
Special iccominodation is pro\ uUd 
close Iw for quarintming such 
per^^ons when necessary , v ith a 
\io\ to prcxcul, as far as possible 
the introduction of mfictiovis tiis- 
cascs into the City or Slate W lu n 
plague broke out in 189b tins 
Iiisliliilton V as enlarged ind suil- 
iblc cam])s v i re pro\ idi d for 
cholcr i small-pox ind ])1 igiu casts 
\s well IS for tout lets m otlur 
contagions ifiections 

(5) J he Goxtnuuiiit / \t Infir- 
mary \\ hen Go\ ernmt nl accord- 
ed Its sanction to the optmng of 
this Institution flu present Ocu- 
list Dr S \ K imasaim lamgir 
MD who w IS placed m clurgi, 
selected the 9th of No\tinb(r 1S96, 
being tlic birnula\ of the then 
Prince of Wales, as an auspicious 
day for the opening of it It is 
at present situaled on llic I il 
Bagh Road, but new premises v ill 
be soon built for il in the Mcinily 
of the A icton i Ilospit il on the 
most approved plans 
The following table gnes the 
numbers and classification of 
Medical Institutions as they existed 
at various periods — 

Hospitais a 1:)isplns IKI 
isi Class 2nd Class 3rd Cla'^s 


Date No No No 

18S1 3 5 16 

1894 3 7 90 

Year Details No 1 olal 

State Public 

Special Hospitals 6 

ist Class Hospitals 3 

2nd Class Hospitals 6 15 


1906 State Non public 8 

Local Fund 116 

Private aided 3 

Private non aided i 

Railway Dispensary 4 132 


Grand total 147 


\A(CINAriOX \M) nn \AfCIM 
iNsuu n 

Prnati inotvililors m stiUd lr» 
h i\ ( In ( n (onm rl\ pn tt\ muntr- 
niis in M\<ori but b\ 1835 llu\ 
had hun loinpUliU lUprntd of 
tluir iMcupation 1)\ tlu pn fin net 
giMii to the (io\ i mnn nt \ iccnia- 
lors Tlulitlirvin ^pnmimbir 
ind ^ tn tram fern d from talul 
to taluk as iurtss'\r\ Then ven 

3 gruhs on R^^ 8 10 and 12 i 
month nspictuiU Fach \ accin- 
atoi vas ixpictcd to \accinatc 
10 pirsons for i acli rupii of lus 
})i\, or suffir i jiroportionate fnu 
\ small mom N n\ ml v is gnin 
it tlu Mul of tlu M ir to tlu most 
icliM \ artiintor of tich Dnuion 
Lnder this sysum tlu nuinlur of 
ojiLrilions iiicnisid w.th suspi- 
cious ripidit\ It bieanu noto- 
rious that with the eonnn inci of 
tlu Mlligi oflicnls, the ecniication 
lists sent in In the \ accinators 
won frcqutntK fictitious ,Thc 
project was tlicn formed in 18O5-6 
of mak ng tiuin work m a more 
s^ stem itic manner through their 
^tiigis, procetding from Milage to 
ullage m rcgulir succtssjon and 
as In this method of proceeding 
some difhcultv niiglit he fouhd in 
making up tlic required comple- 
ment, tlie stipulation as to the 
number of operations to be per- 
formed monthl\ was v ithdnv n 
In 1S72-3 i s\stcm of inspection 
by the \potluc tries ittachcd to 
the Camjis of Deput\ Commis- 
sioners was introduced as a check 
which appears to ha\e worked 
w ell Tliere v ere 84 Taluk Vac- 
cinators in 18S0-1 and 4 in the 
Bangalore ^lunicipality The Medi- 
cal Subordinates m Hospitals and 
Dispensaries ilso \accmated To 
ensure better supenusion over the 
working of the Department and the 
greater correctness in the returns 
submitted to the Senior Surgeon, 

4 Deputy^ Inspectors of Vaccina- 
tion were appointed on the 26th 
^larch 1886 IS a tentative measure 
for the Districts of Bangalord, 
Tiimkur, ^ly^sore and Shimoga 
The Vaccinator was required to 
leave with the headman or Patel 
of eich village, a list showing the 
number of children \accinafed by 
him in the village and the date of 



his visit to that place This enabled 
the Deput}^ Inspector of Vaccina- 
tion to test, with the help of the 
Patel, the correctness of tlie^ Vac- 
cinator’s returns 
Animal vaccination was for the 
first time introduced into the State 
in 1884 by the importation of a 
vaccinated calf from Madras into 
Bangalore, and again in 1885 the 
lymph was distributed all over the 
Province It was, however, found 
difficult to replenish the stock of 
vaccinated calves, owing to the 
antipathy of the natives to lending 
calves for the purpose even on 
payment The Vaccine Institute 
was started on the 14th March 1892 
in a side building in the District 
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Lunatic Asylum premises In it, 
vaccine and King’s hnohne vaccine 
paste are now scientifically prepared, 
stored and distributed to the Vac- 
cinators and Deputy Inspectors of 
Vaccination 

CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 

Prior to 1897 the Civil Surgeon 
of Mysore was the Chemical Ex- 
aminer to the Government of 
Mysore In July 1897, Dr M 
Strinivasa Rao, m A , m d , b sc , 
was appointed as Chemical Ex- 
aminer and Bacteriologist to the 
Government of ^lysore Early m 
1899 the Bacteriological laboratory 
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was opened and it is now' one of 
the finest and most completely 
equipped Laboratory of the kind 
in India 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
In August 1903 Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Smyth, Officiating 
Senior Surgeon and Sanitary Com- 
missioner, laid before Government a 
scheme prepared by Colonel P H 
Benson, for a Health Department 
on the lines set forth by Colonel 
\V G King at the India Medical 
Congress , but it did not come into 
operation till 1907 after the present 
Dew' an !Mr V P Madhava Rao, 
himself a keen sanitarian, assumed 
control of the Government 
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Mr T \N V\D\ ROW n \ 
Deu^n ind c\ ofiicio PrO'^uh nt of 
founMl Ahsorc Stale l^orn it 
ln\ incirum, lra\ incoro M iv 15 
i 8^2 Mr Vn uul i Ko\\ tlu son 
of the I lie Ri] \ Sir I Mad i\ i 
Row, Kcsi forincrh Dtv an of 
Tra\ incore, and v ho aKo Idkd tlu 



important positions of Dew an of 
Indore State and Dew an of Baroch 
State Mr Anancla Row rcccned 
his education partl}^ at Pache ippa s 
School at the Presidency College it 
Madras but chiefly at Maharaja's 
College, Trivandrum whence he 
graduated m 1871 After leaving 
College, he was for about a year 
employed in *lhe office of the Madias 
Board of Revenue, learning official 
work, and quail f5ang himself for the 
post of Deputy Collector He was 
then engaged at Indore as Tutor to 
the Princes, sons oi the late ^laha- 
raja Tukoji Row Holkar, but the 
climate not proving congenial, he 
availed himself of an Opportunity 
which presented itself to him and 
entered the Ivlysore State Service 
m November 1873, at first as an 
Attache, Mysore Commission In 
1874, he was appointed Assistant 
Commissi oner^ in which capacity 
he served at Bangalore, Kadur, 
Mysore, Hunsur and Hassan, and 
was invested with the powers of a 
Magistrate of the First Class in 
1877 At Mysore, he was m charge 


of Pilici Pst dili^hnunts for | 
\(. irs <Iunng Ihf l.tt« Mill in; 
ininont\ uid d^o ift<r his mst d- 
litiou in M in h iS^'i !n iS^f) lu 
was promotid tf) D(i>ut\ f fuiimis 
su>iur and Distra I Migi^triti and 
inihSf) \ {s m id( ( lilt f Ntrrtlir\ 
to tlu Dtv in of M\s(»ri li s lu \t 
sUp V IS to till position of I)»n(tor 
of Vgruultun uid ollur StUistus 
in If\s(tri in i‘'07 in vfncfi< ipirit^ 
lu also serwd i*. ( 1 nsus Suju rin 
tindinl in (oniuction \ .tli tiu 
1 1 nsus of Kyn In n/ij h< \ is 
ij>]iomt(d Rc\<.mu fonuuisjoiur 
ind in M irch i()Of) I irsi Mt nilu r of 
11 H tlu M ih vr ij di s ( omu ^ w\ 
finalh m M in h n/ui lu v is ip 
jiomtcd Dt \ in of M\',on aid < \- 
ofiiCiO Prisidinl of ( oum d Mr 
\nuuli Row IS I P> \ of tlu 
M idr IS I \\\\ t rsii\ 

1 \BDl 1 K \RIM lhput\ ( on 
s( r\ itor of 1 on sis ^nii fd tlu 1 iti 
'Mahomed Kh isirn S ihib I) irog i 
Born It I umkur xoth \o\ cmlu r 
185 1 and cduc iti d at 13 ing don 
Central Colkgi uid School c)( 
nngnutnng and Natural ‘^cicnrt in 
the sinie cit\ lie joined the 
M\s()rc scrMce in the ^cir 187b 



Mr 1 \bi)1 1 koni 


as Apprentice \ssistant Consei - 
^ ator of Forests and rose to 
Assistant Conservator in April 1882 
In 1887 he was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent, 2nd class, in charge 


of M\s/a( Km (Hue ^ur\f\ In 
rbq; lu ros( if, j,( Dfputx f onstr 
\ ator of I ousts 3rd class re idl- 
ing the 1st cl iss in i8f)q Mr 
\bflnl Karim his pissid tlu V \ 

I Nam nation of tlu Madras Lni- 
MrsitN Ik his I dipifirni from 
tlu lo( il srhnol of Ingiiucnng 
aid \ ilural Scmtil* Bamilofr 
IS \ss St ml (ons#r\itor aid 
Ills p\ssi(f th( Rmciuic knr\c\ 
Dtpirtnicnld l\arnmit»ori md 
tlu I oc d *^ir\u< Kevemu ind 
Crimnd rxainmitions Jk is 
PrMuknt of tlu M m igmy Com 
mittccof tlu (lONirnnunt Hiiulu 
St ai’ (iirk School m tlu c t\ of 
Bingalort iiul \ssf,rMt on of tlu 
M ihoiuf d m Orjdnn igi of tlu \n 
jumin-Islim i \ssor,itu»n md of 
tiu \n)nmaii kehfiol in tlu C m 1 md 
Mihtar\ st itioti of Bant, di>rc Ik 
IS ilso Pn s (kut of tiu Io( d Branch 
(d tiu Milmnudm IMuritional 
Vs^nriiiiou of *-outlicrn India and 
a Mtm!)i r of the pircnt \ssoc» ition 
of the s inu It ^Iadrls is \ cll is of 
\ai oils other Madris md Bangalore 
M ihorncd m \ssociatrons 

Mr P ^ \( IIM 1 \ R\() 1 M 
kiqu rmti ndt nl and Medical Officer 
Bangalore Jad Proxernment of 
Mx‘-otc Bom u Bangdorc m the 
\car i8s7 '^i^d cducitcd at the 
I ondon Mission High Sehool and 
Central College M\sorc In the \ ear 
188 1 he took his degree of LMN 
at the Ciraut Medic d College, Boni- 
h\\ and in \pnl of the same \ car 
V is appointed \ssistant Surgeon 
an<l I eclurer at the local Medical 
Scliool, Bang dorc By the end of 
the same } car he v as transferred 
IS \ssisi int Surgeon to M\ sore from 
thence he \ as plnecd m charge of 
Hassm District He remained m 
this charge till 1S89 vhen he ob- 
tained tlic ip])oinlmcnt of Chief 
Vssistant to the Senior Surgeon and 
Sanitarx Pomnussioncr M\bore In 
1891 he w as promoted to Ci\ il 
Surgeon and posted to the Shimoga 
District Si\ 3 ears later he was 
transferred to the Ah^sore District 
and placed m charge of the General 
Hospital and Atysorc Jail He did^ 
dutx as Ci\ il Surgeon and Chief 
Plague Officer for fi\e or si\ ye'irSy 
and in Juty 1906 recened his 
present appointment While in 
\ly, sore District he w as the Superin- 
tendent of H H The Maharani 
Hospital, he w»as also a member 
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of the municipal Local Fund and 
the Improvement Trust Boat ds He 
is) a Freemason and member of 
Craft Lodge m Al^sore of which 
he was W ]\I for two wears 



Ml PS Achmjtv R\o 

Companion Chapter Eureka I edge, 
of which he was P L for one 3 ear, 
Member of the District Grand I odge 
as well as District Grand Chapter 
Mr Achjuta Rao is a linguist, read- 
ing and writing no few^er than seven 
languages He acted on two occa- 
sions of six V eeks each as the 
Senior Surgeon and Sanitary Com- 
missioner and ex-officio Inspector- 
General of Prisons 

Dr T V ARUMUGAM MUDA- 
LIAR, MB, CM, Medical Officer 
in charge, Victoria Hospital, Banga- 
lore Born April 10, 1861, at 

Hosur, Salem District , educated at 
Central College, Bangalore, and 
Madras Medical College He took 
his degrees at the latter College in 
1887 and joined the service in Sep- 
tember of the same year as an As- 
sistant Surgeon He was placed in 
charge of the duties of the Civil 
Surgeon, Mysore, and Supennten- 
^ dent of Mysore J ail and Her High- 
ness the Maharani’s Hospital, for a 
short period in 1891 From De- 
cember 1891 he regularly officiated 
as Civil Surgeon at Mysore, and in 
iS93’94 officiated as Superintendent, 
Mysore Jail, and in charge of Her 


Highness the Maharani^s Female 
Hospital, and Chemical Examiner 
In June 1897 he was promoted to 
Civil Surgeon, substantive rank, and 
posted to Shimoga, taking charge of 
the jail at that centre Dr Arumu- 
gam ]\Iudaliarw^as inspecting medi- 
cal officer at Harihar in June 1898, 
and in August of the same year 
placed on plague duty m Bangalore, 
and then deputed to T^Iysore to 
organise plague measures In Oc- 
tober of the same year he reverted 
to the duties of Civil Surgeon at 
Shimoga, again taking a spell of 
plague duty at the end of that year 
and beginning of 1899 He was 
appointed Resident ^ledical Officei 
of the Victoria Hospital on the 6th 
of February 1901 he held that 
appointment until the nth of Sep- 
tember 1905 when on the appomt- 



Di T V Ariimuc\m Ml DALI \r 

ment of Lt -Col J Smyth, M d , 
IMS, the then officer in charge of 
the Victoria Hospital, as Senior 
Surgeon and Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of Mysore, he 
was made Medical Officer in charge 
of the Victoria Hospital, which post 
he still holds 

Mr HARMASJI JEHANGIR 
BHABHA, M A , Fellow of the 
Universities of Bombay and Madras 
Born in 1852, he took his degree m 
January 1869 from Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, where he had won 


the hist Senior Scholaiship the year 
before In 1870 he was Latin Reader 
of Deccan College, Poona, and in 
January 1871, he took the MA 
Degree m English and Latin, and 



Mr H J Bhabha, m a 

was appointed Senior Fellow and 
Lecturer in English and Latin in 
Elphinstone College Bomba}'” In 
1872, with only ten months before 
him, he w ent to England and compe 
ted m the following year unsuccess- 
fully for the Indian Civil SerMce 
After his return from England he 
was appointed to act as Assistant 
Professor of Latin in Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, and m Novem- 
ber 1876 w'as appointed Vice- Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science m the Central Col- 
lege, Bangalore In Decembei 
1876 he was appointed Fellow of 
the Bombay University In 1884 
he was appointed Principal of 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore Under 
his Prmcipalship the College won 
a high position among colleges 
of Southern India at the University 
examinations In April 1890 he 
was appointed Education Secre- 
tary to the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
His official designation was altered 
to Inspector-General of Education 
in Mysore in 1895 As head of 
the Education Department he has 
worked hard for the last eighteen 
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vcar*^ to impro% c the i ftlClenc^ of 
every brandlof tlic dep irlmcnl He 
brought the ^hsorc Dcj>artment 
m a ftw vtais into hue v ith the 
most adxanctd areas of 15 nlish 
Iiuln \ summar\ of the progress 
of the department isgi\en in thi 
<lnpter on M^sore In 1803 he 
was appointed Fellow of the M \dr is 
lni\ersit> He is a mimbcr of tiu 
Board of Studies in Teaching and 
in IQ05 he was chosen as a intmbir 
of the Uni\orsit\ Commission for 
the inspection of colleges During 
his furlougli in Dnrope in 1906-07 lu 
was deputed to studt the s\ stems 
of elementary and h ghcr tlementars 
education with special reference 
to Kindergarten instruction vnd 
manual training Since his return 
from Iea\c he has organised Kinder- 
girten instruction chiefl\ in Girls' 
schools and Sloyd training in con- 
nection with nine High Schools m 
Mysore, with the help of the lati 
Miss Lucy R Latter \ssist ml 
Superintendent of Method, London 
School Board, and Mr Gustaf 
Larsson Principal Slo\d Training 
School, Boston, Mass U S \ 


K S CHAKDRtSEKH VRV 
AIYAR, BA, B L , Secretary to 



Ml K S ChaNDRASI KHARA \l\AR 

the Government of IMysore, General 
and Revenue Departments Born 
August 2, 1869, educated at St 
Joseph’s College, Trichmopoly, Pre- 


suh m \ { olU ge M.idr is ind llu 
I iw Colli gt M idr IS He oh 
I imtd Ins \i \ (kgr(( m i<SSr^ gun 
mg i first (lissmhoth languagi s 
and mallumitus Ih hi uh d tlu 
hsl m Uu evarnm ition for tlu I 
degree in Uu \tir 1892 In Juh of 
the s unt N ( ir lu p issc d first on tlu 
list m the (ompttitiM iwminvtum 
for the M\ son ( n d i % u t uid v is 
appointed Probation ir\ \ssist mt 
Commissumer \t Hangilon lu 
tugust of llu sum \tar lu v \s 
xtt \ohtd to llu Chuf Court of M\ 
soK, and m^iptimlur iruishrrtd 
to tht I tgisl iti\i Sun t irt’s Oflia 
lu 189 jlu wisplutd in idujiorire 
clurgt of tlu Munsiffs ( ourt 
Hass in ami in 189^ jilarui ag im 
ougimril dut\ at tlu same untri 
He V IS jiromoted to \ssist uU ( f»m- 
missioiu r 2nd i lass and ippomtul 
to ict as \ssisi uii Strrctir\ to tlu 
Go\crnmciU of Mtsort fuiural and 
Revenue Dep irtmcnts m 189S 
shortU iflcr being promrUid to tlu 
1st cl iss w ilh the sanu ijipoinlme nt 
In rebunrt 1904 he v \s igun 
promoted to Deputv Si cretarv to 
Government in the sami Depart- 
ment v\ Inch post he held till June 4 
1906 V hen he received lus present 
ippomlment is Secrctarv to (io\- 
ernment m the General and Revenue 
Depirtment Ik icted as District 
and Sessions Judge on two ocea- 
sions m 1904 and 1905 ind icted 
IS a Judge of the Chief Court of 
Mysore for nearh ten months from 
June 1907 

Mr JKAN S\R\\ CHVKRV 
V VRTI, VI A r ii A s , titled 
kav>ananda (lileralh the elehght 
of the Sanskrit Muse) vv is horn 
at Chandernagore on the 12th 
June, 1 87 5 The name of lus father 
the late l^ai Bircsvar Chakravarti 
Bahadur, is vecll kuoven as that of 
the eminent educationist of Choi a 
N agpur From his early school davs 
jnan Saran displayed signs of great 
and versatile intellectual oapacit}, 
and his education was, therefore 
carefully supervised by his father 
and lus eldest brother ]Mr Suldhes- 
vvar Chakravai ti, m a , B L , himself a 
distinguished scholar J nan Saran ’ s 
school days were divided between 
the Ranchi Zila and the Hughli Col- 
legiate schools, and the whole of his 
biilliant college career was spent m 
the Presidency College, Calcutta 
He en}oyed the highest grade of 


(fO\ ( rmm nt srhol irships through 
out hts ( oil(g( rour^'f , mrl oblauu 
nmmnmsrnul ils p^/^^ ctriduat^s 
1 1( , vuumgst V lucli V in llu Gov a- 
li ir (ifdd d il tiu Mrf inn Sihir 
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Mcdvl the Inivcrsitt M \ Silver 
Mcdd the Tagore Gold Medal, and 
the Mouat (lold Mtdil Wtlhtn 
Iveivt months of lus oht uning tht 
M \ (kgrtt he carried off tht Prem- 
chand Kovchmd studentship of 
Rs 7 000, the highest [inre m the 
gift of the Calcutta, or anv other 
Indian L luv ersitv , and w as soon after 
iwardtd tht Llhotl Gold Mcdvl lor 
Scicutific Research b\ the Asiatic 
SocKt\ of Bengal 

In Juh 1896, Mr Chakravarti 
joined the jiroft-ssorial statT 
of Canning College Lucknov In 
\pril 1897, he was transkrrtd 
to the Hughh College where he 
rcliev cd the learned Dr M Booth of 
his charge of the B \ and M \ 
classes in M ithematics In Ma^ 
1898, Mr Chakravarti joined the 
Indian Financial Department as a 
member of the Enrolled list, in which 
caj:> \cit3''hc held charge of important 
branches of the \ccounts offices of 
Rangoon, Mlahabad and Calcutta 
In 1908 he was sent, as Comptroller^ 
and Fmancial Secret ar)^ to the Gov^- 
einmcnt of M^^sore, from Calcutta 
to Bangalore, where he is also the 
Secretary to the ^.Ivsore State Life 
Insurance Committee, the Govern- 
ment Director of the Bangalore 
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Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Co , 
Ltd , and the Managing Director of 
the jMysore Spinning and Manufac- 
turing Co , Ltd 

Amongst Mr Chakravarti’s 
scientific and hterar}^ productions 
may be mentioned the series of 
papers “ On the General Cartesian 
Equation of the Second Degree” 
published m Indian Engineering 
His paper or ' The n astage of gold 
in the manufacture of jewelry in 
Bengal” drew much attention, and 
now^ forms a chapter in the standard 
work on Hindu Chemistry by Pro- 
fessor P C Roy, D sc , ph D His 
papei on ‘ ‘ The Theory of Thunder- 
storms” was the Elliott Research 
prize essa}^ His essay on the Bha- 
ga\ad-Gita prefixed to his father's 
metrical English translation of the 
w ork (London Kegan Paul Trench 
Tnibnei & Co 1906) has been pro- 
nounced to be a w ork of sterling merit 
by distinguished critics Mr Chakra- 
varti's Sanskrit and Bengali articles 
and poems are too numerous to 
mention The title of Kavyananda 
was conferred on him after 
a competitive test in Sanskrit verse 
composition held by the conductors 
of the Sanskrit Chandrika in 1897 

Lieutenant- Colonel J DESARAJ 
URS, Chief Commandant, Mysore 
State Troops Born in Mysore on 
12th November 1862 Educated at 
the Mysore Royal School under 
Colonel Malleson who was his guar- 
dian as w^ell as guardian to H H 
the Maharaja of Mysore He re- 
ceived military training with the 
12th Lancers In 1884 he was ap- 
pointed Attache to the Military 
Department doing duty at Mysore, 
but in the following year resigned 
the service and joined the 3rd 
Madras Light Cavalry as Jemadai 
on probation In 1886 he proceed- 
ed to Burma on active service, 
and in the following year was 
confirmed in his rank as Jemadar 
rising to Subadar at the end of the 
same year when his services were 
lent by the British Government to 
the Mysore State, by whom he was 
^ appointed Assistant to the IMilitary 
Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to His 
Highness the Maharaja In 1890 
he resigned the British Service 
After four years he was placed in 
command of the Imperial Service 
Regiment, M3^sore Lancers, and ob- 
tained his step to Lieutenant- 
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Colonel, ^lysore Army, later in the 
same year In the following year 
he was made Aide-de-Camp to Her 
Highness the ]\Iaharam Regent, and 
in 1896 appointed to officiate as 
Military Secretary and Commandant 
of the Mysore Troops He was 
confirmed m this post in 1897 and 



appointed to his present post of Chief 
Commandant, Mysore State Troops, 
immediately after Colonel Desa- 
raj Urs is widely knowm as one of 
the keenest sportsmen m south 
India He takes great interest m 
horse racing, and has a fine stable 
of racing ponies and horses, and 
has earned off man> cups and 
trophies all over India He is a^so 
a distinguished polo player, one of 
the best, if not the best, in India, and 
member of the famous Mysore Polo 
Team who have won many tourna- 
ments and have numerous cups and 
trophies to their credit He is a 
sportsman in every sense of the 
word Colonel Desaraj Urs is con- 
nected withH H the Maharaja of 
Mysore by man lage, being his 
brother-in-law 

Mr DALVAI DEVARAJ URS, 
Inspector-General of Police, Mysore 
Boi n on March 28, 1857, and adopted 
by Dalvai Nanjaraj Urs He 
belongs to the Kalale family, famous 
in the annals of the Mysore Ursu 
(Kshatriya) community PIis an- 
cestors were the Dalvais (Comman- 
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ders-m-Chief) of the Mysorean 
Army They played a very im- 
portant and prominent part m the 
extension and consolidation of the 
Mysore Territory during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
A scion of the house, Nanjaraj was 
in command of the Mysore Troops 
that came to the aid of Mahomed 
All during the siege of Trichinopoly 
by Chanda Saheb in 1752 The 
famous Hyder Ah commenced his 
soldier's career under the patronage 
of Dalvai Nanjaraj The Honour- 
able East India Company, after 
the storm of Sermgapatam by the 
British and the downfall of Tippoo 
Sultan, conferred on Dalvai V eeraraj 
another member of the family, a 
stipend of 3,500 pagodas per 
annum, and this allowance is still 
enjoj^ed as a palace stipend under 
favour of H H The Maharaja of 
]\Iysore The bridge over the 
Kapani at Nanjangud, known as 
the Dalvai Bridge, was built by 
Dalvai Devai a] Urs, one of the an- 
cestors of the subject of this sketch 
This Dalvai Devaraj w^as the brother 
of Dalvai Nanjaraj, mentioned 
above, and w as the minister of the 
Maharaja Over this bridge runs 



lUr D Devar\j Urs 

the Mysore-Nanjangud railway line 
Mr Dalvai Devaraj Urs was ap- 
pointed to the Mysore Commission 
as Attache on February ii, 1878 He 
was made Assistant Commissioner 
of the 4th class m November 1884 
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He str\ed m \ inous capacities m 
the Kutmic and Police Dejiirl- 
ments during the succeeding \cars 
till in Juh iHqS lie was appointed 
Deputy Commissionei \ftcr ten 
\eais lie rccened the ajipointment 
ot Inspcctor-Cieuer d of Police, 
^Usore, m March rpoS 

Di S ^ R\MVs\\ \M\ UFN- 
G VR M n I R c p \ s (Rdin ) 
LPP ^ S (tilasgow) Person il 
\ssistaut to Senior Surgeon and (>o\ 
eminent Oculist H lugalore Horn 
in Mysore 15th October 186^ Pdu- 
cated at Ccnlial College Bangalore 
and Maharaja s College M\sore an<l 
Medical College, Madras w lie ate 



Dj S V Iv UnscAr, 

he passed o'ut m 1888 as a graduate 
m medicine He gamed his Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow degrees m iSgo 
On 26th October 1892, he jomed the 
service and was appointed Assistant 
Surgeon at Bangalore In 1893, he 
was appointed Science Teacher m 
H H Maharam’s Girls’ School, 
where he remained a year, reverting 
to Bangalore as Assistant Surgeon 
and Chief Assistant to the Senior 
Surgeon in charge of Government 
City Hospital m August 1894 
From October 1894 to January 
1895 he was in charge of the Leper 
ana I unatic Asylums, and Maternity 
and Bledical Stores as well In 
May 1896, he was transferred to 
Chikmagalur as officiating Civil Sur- 


ge on In August 189(1, he rrtunud 
to H mg dtJH uid V m pi ic( d m 
(hirgc nl tilt (intral J ul .md m 
tlie following M XT did dut\ is 
\ssjsi mi burgeon m tin ]a( 
Infumirv In tin ‘^inu m it In 
V IS ippoiiitid (h ulist md \ »is 
pliiccd in (lutfg( <jf thf duti(N of 
Cnil Surgton ind Mcdi< d Ofluir, 
( t ntr d J id in idditiori to his ov n 
duties He tr i\< Ih d dl o\ i r 

Iiuhi in lOoi (olhdmg stitistn^ 
on t\( sight m s(hofd rlnhinn 
For this ‘-(Ti ic( Ik v ns u mh d 
tlu M 1 ) digrtt lb vrot( lanons 
Dusts on sjglit In tin \( ir 

i(){>() lie V IS ipjxuriti d Person d 
Assist ml to tin ^tmor Surgt on 
md (io\trnnnnt Oiiihst Bmgi- 
lort His studus of tin (\t \ tn 
cirncd on uiidtr Drs \rg\h Ro- 
bertson (1 dm ) luUr, I rost md 
Morton U I ondon, Fuchs (\ Kiim) 
Hersihiurg of Htrhn and JHrgtnst- 
cher, Mhcsb uU n Dr h i ngar h is 
a good M isomc nconl Ih v is 
initiated at Lodge Hangdorc in 
December 189G In 1900 he \ as 
the first Indian v ho v is made tlu 
\\ M of tins I odgt He is p M 
Lodge Bangalore P M I odg( 
Hiram No 82 of Mark M Masons 
P P Z of Fureka Chapter 1043, 
and P N \ntiqint\ Kosal \rk 
Planners, and P District Junior 
Grand Do icon of Madras and P 
District Standard Bearer P Dis- 
trict tir^t \ssistaul Sojourner 

Mr mysoih: NAR\SVR\J 
KANTARAJ URS, Depnt\ Com- 
missioner, sore St itc Go\ ern- 
ment Born September 20, 1S70, at 
Mysore He is descended from the 
Kalalc famih, well known m the 
annals of Mysore According to 
tradition the family is of Ivathn- 
wan origin and descended from 
the members of a Yada\a tribe 
wdio emigrated from Dwaraka in 
Kathiawar m the middle of the 14th 
century A D , and settled them- 
selves at Kalale, a village in the 
State of Mysore, some si\ miles 
south of Nanjangud, which is a 
famous place of pilgrimage 111 south 
India, and at present the Southern 
terminus of the Mysore State Rail- 
wa}^ The chieftains of this race 
were important people from early 
times, ruling over fifty villages, 
ivith Kalale as their capital 
Kantha Wadiyar, the first Uiief, 


J37J ^ D , V IS Micnedid b} MalJa- 
rijih Wad[\ tr uAus Krislmi \\ 1- 
dn ir, I '85 \ D flifn in ngular 
su(C( ^‘'lon i])p(ind Kmthi \\n- 
di\ ir md thni otlur^iDh \D 
Hin M ill irij i \\ uhtar 1310 \ D 
llmnnuriji W idisar 14^2 \D 
Kard *d Mdliriji \\ idi\ ir, if/|| 
\ D rinnun ir i) i M idn ir, xGGo, 
\iris( Lr^ M iddur fhdfa K m- 
ilu { rs M iddur KnsiiiK l/rs K in- 
tlu I i> V lid m irru d K itti Gop d i- 
rija Lr>\ diughlir Hundw i 
\ninnnm sistirof MihaMatluisri 
f d shm immumi, v ho signed tlu 
tn it) of Sirmgipitain in 1799 
\ IT F rs V ho m \mu\ Iktt \da- 
kote (>o]>ihra]\ Lr-. s lUughtir 



Mr M N Kwtiraj Uks 

Kempn I akslinn \mmanni, sister 
of Maha Malhusri Rarnaiilis San- 
mdhana, Kunthc Urs Narasc Urs, 
the last named bc.ng the father of 
the present Kanfharaj Urs by Keni- 
pa Nanja \mmanni, second daugh- 
ter of Kapadi Veora Raja Urs, 
Swami of Mah ilh Matt \s with 
their kinsmen the M adiyars of 
Mysore, these Ch.efs were the 
vassals of the Vijayanagar Kings 
The Umniathur and Yclandun 
Chiefs were their contemporaries, 
wath the formei of which they were 
at inveterate enmity, while the 
latter were their fnends and kins- 
men The great Raja Wadiyar 
of I^Iysore having acquired Seringa- 
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palam in tlu \e'ir 1610 \ D in- 
Mtcd kinkil Malliiija a intmbir 
of Ih s ml ng fam h ind n nephew 
of his own to come to Stnngapv 
tam and icccpl the n^ponsihh 
dut.ts of “DahMli or Command- 
er in-Ch cf of tlu troops, in ihiG 
\ D The famiK arc KslntrA as 
b\ caste and ^a•shna^*lc Hindus 
111 rchg.oii Narisaraj Kuithara] 
Ijri:. had th m.^'fortiinc to los( li,s 
father when he i as an infant iii 
hs second \cai hiil v as cinfull\ 
brought up In his mother \ ho jicr- 
sonalK directed Ins euK honu 
education in \crnaciilar and Sans- 
krit Th.s lad\ IS of remarkaldi 
ahiht\ ind great credit is due to 
her for the able 
manner in 
w li I c h s li e 

brought up 
her fatherless 
children, the 
eldest of V liom 
was the lad\ 

\ ho V as subse- 
quently des- 
tined to become 
Her Highness 
the Maharam 
Van -Vilas San 
nidhana c i , 
of Mysore the 
consort of Iks 
H ghness the 
late Sn Clia- 
marajendra 
MSdiy'ar B i- 
hadur, o c s i , 
and motlicr of 
the j)resent 
Maharaja of 
Mysore His 
Highness Sn Krisluiarija Wadiyar 
Bahadur, ( c s i The youngest 
child, Kaniha \mmanm, also 
made an e vcellciit mitch, bt.ng 
marned to Nanjaraja Urs eldest 
son of Bald Urs of the well-known 
family of Mugur, who held the title 
of " Sarv adhik in ” or He id of 
Finance and Re\ eniie a title as old 
as “ Dalayahi K inth i \mm inni 
died in igoi leaving two sons and 
Uiree daughters, her elder son 
Balaraja Urs born in January 1&90, 
now representing the elder branch 
of the family The son Narasaraj 
Kantharaj Urs, wdio was the second 
child, was sent for lus English edu- 
cation to the Royal School, Mysore, 


an Institution tsldilslud foi the 
liLiielit of till, numlurs of the ir s- 
loeratic fam lies of M\''Ore n tlu 
t irl\ siNcntus of the last ecnlurx 
Tins 'school Innig ibol sht d m 18S2, 
he jOHud the M iluraj i s Colli gc, 
V hence he iiiatr cul itid ind ]i issed 
the r \ E\am>n\tion of tlu M ul- 
ras UiUNtrsiU in 1800 Tlu \oimg 
m in lu ar iig of tlu f imi is in i du- 
citioinlist of Dr W .11 un M llir, 
LL n , err tlu n jiroi 1 1 dt d to 
Madris to prosicnli h s studus 
for tlu B \ Esim.nit.on nndir 
tint gintlemin at tlu Muir is 
Ciirist, m Colkgi He j) is^ed thn 
( \ im.int.on wilIi distuu (ion t ik.ng 
i first-cla^is in Engl Mi ind i \er\ 


ii gh ]il ic( in the ojilioinl siibjiets 
of History and Politic i! Leonnnn, 
in the ya ir 1802 03 lie took his 
degree in tlu following \ear hung 
the lirst member ef lus communit\ 
to attain th s distnution IIis 
Highness the laic Sn Chamiri- 
jendra W idiyaar Bahadur r c s i ^ 
nominated him i Probation \rv As- 
sist int Comm.sstoner (Sduduk ) 
to the ^lysore btiU Service \\\ 
November 1894 ind in the following 
y^car he was ippointed to the res- 
ponsible posl of Assistant Private 
Secretary to Her Highness the 
Maharam, c i , Regent of My'soro 
He held this position until 1899 
wdiich year he was appointed Special 


\ss,t ( nit Commiss onoi , B mg ilorr 
III w IS iga.n trmsfeired to M\son 
in 1900, and m 1901 appointed Special 
Sub-Di\ ision il Ofiicei of Cham ira- 
janigir In the folloving year lu 
igain u turned to M\sore witli tlie 
ij ])untnunt of ofliciating Deputv 
Commissioiur and if ter l\ o ^ears 
on JuK I St 1904 V IS madi sub- 
st mliM in thcgradi of Deput\ Corn- 
mis'- oiu r In lOoG he v as conhrnii d 
as I)cpul\ Commissioner third class 
md in ]uh 1907 promotid to the 
second class in which grade lu con- 
limusto str\ m Ahsore up to the 
jiresint turn In 1899 lu v isiiuest- 
(d With (lie ])0V ^r- of i second el iss 
Migistrate and m 1900 viih the 
j)owers of a 
lirst-rlass Mag- 
I strife He 
h IS siiue been 
iinested vith 
the pov ers of 
Suh-Di\ is on al 
and District 
M9''i‘^tritt He 
h IS passe d the 
Re \ emu Crim- 
inal and Ci\ il 
E\ immation s, 
Pirts I and II 
of tlu Masore 
1 ocal Scr\ ire 
Examinations 
Mr Narasarij 
Kmtharij Urs 
is i me mix r 
of tlu M\sore 
I t g 1 s 1 I 1 1 \ c 
( oune il He is 
iKo Prcsielent 
of the M\sore 
M 1* n 1 c 1 p a 1 
Council, ind w as ajqiointed Chair- 
man if the Mysore City Impiove- 
ment IiustBoard in M.irch 1908 
He IS tlu Chu f Sndir eif the My- 
sore bt ito ind his jir c( dcnce of 
ill Duihiiecs on all btate occasions 
( \ce pi the Dew an for tlu time lu mg 
It is lus jiriMkge to jiiescnt '*ittir 
and pan” to llieir Highnesses the 
M iliaraj i ind Yin ai ij i on heh ilf 
of the Durhaicos m all Duihars 
11 3 attended the Delhi Diiibai in 
J imnry^ 1903, and recened the Sil- 
\er Medil iwardcd to all notables 
in momoiy of lint occasion In 
Fehruaiy 1897 he mairicd tlic first 
Malniaj Kiiman Siimati jayn 
L ikshmi Ammanm, the eldest sister 
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of Hi*; Higlnuss tiu Mahr\raj i 
of Mysoii md om du\gh- 

ter bom \o\ ember 7 lOoS His 
r<.sitknce is in Uu Fort M\sorc 
Outside of his officnl dulus Mr 
K vr \sara) KantU vrat L rs is the 
President of the brsu CiMukhana 
Club of which Ills Highness i!\i 
Mahaiaja is Patron and His High* 
ness the Ymaraja \ ice Patron 
He IS also \ icc-Presulcnt of the 
Mysore Cosmopolitan Club The 
name *Xrs borne bv tlu sub)tcl 
of this sketch IS I title ippinded 
to the name of cmv} member of 
the cominnnit\ to which the Ro\ vl 
Family of M)sort belongs ilu 
term IS a kanarese word meaning 
**King or Ruler * and is iko u‘'e(l 
m this sense m the other Dra\ idi tu 
languages It corrcs])onds to the 
w’ord ^ingh or * Sinb ap- 
pended to R ijput name'> uul 
** Row ” to Mahratta tumes I he 
word "Raja'' is ilso prefixed to 
this word occasionally Ihus Na- 
rasa Raja Urs or Narasc Urs, Kan- 
tharaja Urs or Kanthe Urs Mr 
Narasataja Kantharaja Urs is the 
owner of the splendid mansion 
known as " Jaya Lakshmi \ illas " 
This fine edifice is situated on 
a high ridge at a distance of 
about two miles to the west of the 
city of Mysore and commands 
a fine tand unmteraipted view of 
the country all round Between 
the grounds of the mansion uul the 
town there is a fine sheet of water 
m the form of a lake know n is Kiik- 
kerbalh Kere The estate covers 
an area of over 800 acres As is the 
prevalent feature of the scenery 
in the State of Mysore, the grounds 
are undulating ndges and valleys, 
alternating and greatly enhancing 
the charm of the view Judicious 
planting of trees has been in prac- 
tice for some years which will m 
time found an extensive park, giv- 
ing the grounds the appearance of 
an English country seat The man- 
sion Itself IS made up of three differ- 
ent buildings, but so connected as 
to give the whole the appearance 
of a single massive structure The 
mam building has a large number 
of spacious rooms on the ground 
floor, and four suites of rooms on 
the first floor, and is situated at the 
north end of the block To the 
south of this extend two extensive 


SI Is of dining ipirlnu nls, om of 
V hich IS Tts( r\ td for the A 11 ui i 
Ilu sc ip irtnu nls < xtind south- 
cist iml south-vest uul igun 
turn off south v est md sfuitli r ist 
thus enclosing at Ihur ixtrduitus 
\ third lunhbng otcupud h\ Ilu 
nnul-strcants v ho art m imnu 
di ite altomhnct on tlu Mihiraj 
Kuman uul Uu otlur lulus of tlu 
/cnana liit lincsi \iiv^ of tlu 
muision ari obt mud it tlu casurn 
md vesttrn suits v Inch gruttl 
With orn micnt 1] pidinu nts ixltmi 
a hnglh of nt irh joo ft cl On 
the pt ciimcnt at tht northern 
tlc\ iiion Is ]>1 ict d i htauliful 
moulding of (ta) li ikshmi tlu 
Hindu goddess of v talth ami h ij> 
pintss The outtr fu idcs of tlu 
in insioii art cmht Ilisht d v ith Ionic 
md Cormthian columns vith tor- 
re sponding cntiliiatuns md Doru 
arches conmeting tlie main block 
with the Wings Ilu mttrior 
decorations, esperi ill\ m the dining 
rooms, irc of purtU Hindu st\h 
The general ] Ian of tlu building 
exhibits an open qiiadr ingle in the 
centre, thus dlow mg plenty of light 
md ur to reach the inner apvit- 
ments vhich, placed behind 
S]> icioiis \cruKiahs, enclose tin 
quulranglc on all subs flit m uu 
budding IS on istmdir pi ut but 
the front of the qindr ingle iseo\- 
ered o\ pro\ iding a tine recej)- 
lion liall nearly 40 feet high, and 
the back portion knov n as the 
Bhinancbwan, is sum! irly co\ ered 
ind surmounted b\ i dome v ilh a 
gilt finial on top In the Blnn i- 
neshwan there are some tine cuin - 
mgs to be Seen Tlic doors, win- 
dows, almirahs ind pillars support- 
ing the dome arc all richly car\od 
and fine specimens of the ancient 
Indian art of can ing winch now-a- 
clays is becoming more and more 
displaced by bricks and mortar 
I he mansion is chiefly built of 
brick and mortar, timber and iron, 
stone ha\ mg been dispensed with 
on account of the great delay which 
it would havemvoked There are 
several smaller buildings which 
serve as out-houses to the mam 
part of the mansion At the north- 
east IS the Agrahar or quarters for 
Brahmins, and the Karohatti or 
cow-stall Lying on rising ground 
at the north are the stables, and at 


tlu nor!h-i*st ilu qiurfir ^or 
high { \^\\ Hindu r\ mis uul 
otluis In addition to tlu st tlu 
old KihlukatU BuiuMhA iKo 
I nov n IS tin ( hit tar inj m 1 M ill il 
fvmsirurlul in tlu tuiu of tlu lib 
^llhlrl]l H n krishii ira) 1 U i- 
dis irlll forms ijiirtof tlu ]>rop 
(rt\ fills his bfcn vith 

idditions uul improM mints uul 
sircrs \s tlu guest house of thi 
m uision I uu ro idsui tlu groinuk 
(onuut tlu srvtral builrlings md 
the grouiuls inrhuh tlu old Hud il 
Rui LoufM \ huh Vith its ])ut 
is%,ou itiOU'' g.xcs idfiition il 
mtcrist to Uu (hnu''n Tlu t<»t il 
< ost of tlu [iropvrtc vis st\tn 
lakhs of rujH 

Sr I' \ KRlsHW ML in I 
K c I I 1 Uc Pr nu M n ^ttr of 
M\M>ri is an Ilf n d’» ir\ imbh man 
fd til’s import int St itf b< nt, i 
dircfl (hMiiuluit in tlu m di Inu 
of tile fimous Purnici \fttr 
tlu fill of fippu Purnuci v as 
sticfted 1 >\ the Duke of Will ngton 
(tlun Sir \rihur WtlUdia) to ruU 
M\ sore dunne the m tufr t\ of Mah 1 
raja Krishnar \) \ \\ idi% \r, the 

gruuHallur of tlu ]>resuU t Im f 
vbo was nut-»tcd vith nil lur 
]if>wtrm \ugusi Kr’slma 

Murticujoxs tlu cst lit gi\ til In tlu 
British to his uucstor for \ irioiis 
good strMccs m tlu Mihritti uul 
otlur w irs <»f tlu cuK \( irs of tlu 
nineteenth ccntur\ He thus torn 
huRs m his person mU resting 
truiiUons which ret dl (he pist glo 
nes 'of British milUire pr<n ess 
1 he tonsobd itionof M\sore ifter tlu 
confusion creited h\ the dfmnfall 
of the Mahomedan (»o\ernnunt 
w IS the handiwork <»f his ancestor 
md on (his account the finnfe to 
whieli kir Krishna Murti hthmgs 
enjo\s special regard both in the 
e\es of the present ro\ il famih 
of M\sorc as well is the public 

Sir Krishna Murti was boin m 
1849 and on finishing his UnnerMt\ 
studies he wasgn en an appointment 
in 1S70 in the higher ranks of the 
State serMce Mr Lew m Bow ring 
who was then Chief Commissioner 
seems to ha\ e been impressed 
with the young man's capabilities, 
for m his "Eastern Experiences " 
he makes mention of him as fit to 
be the Dew an of Mysore when it 
was restored to native rule , in 
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cxtnt whicli IS soniL of nur 
rcadcisnii^ icnuinhn look pi in 
in iS8i \%lRn tht fitlni of the 
pristnt Mvhui}.\ \\ is installed on 
tlu throne iftcr v ptnod of fift\ 
>ciis during which tlu c(mntr\ 
was under British idni’nistr ition 
\t the lime of the rendition how 
(\tr hir Knslina Mint’s \oulli 
stood in the wa^ of his eh\ation 
ind lie hid to w nt to become tlu 
iifbl minister of the St iii till Mr 
Rang icharlu and Sir Sheshadn her 
mule wa^ for hun lwent\ \eirs 
later In Match i()oi v hen Sir 
Sheshadn her (tint “renurktible 
statesman ” as I ord Cnr/on desig- 
nated him) resigned the apjxnntment 
on account of iH-hc itli Sir Knshn \ 
Murti was immcdiatch chosen as Ins 
successor and b\ tins lime he had 
Idled all the higher a])pomtnunls of 
the Stall gathered mucli experience 
and ripened his wisdom 

Mysore, m common vith other 
Native States had suffered mneh 
from party strifes and intrigues, and 
the new Dew an openh set himself 
against these In one of the earhest 
speeches delncrcd hy hnn ifter h^s 
elevation to tins ofhcc, he declared 
that he looked upon all those em- 
ployed m the State scr\ icc as 
brethren employed for the furtlicr- 
ance of Mysore and that he would 
make no distinction whether the 
emjilo^ees were natucs of the St ilc 
itself or belonged to other parts 
To this rule of conduct he scrupul- 
ously adhered during Ins term of 
office with very wholesome results 
to the admmistiation 

In January 1903 he accompanied 
the Maharaja to Delhi and was 
present at th^ Imperial assemblage 
It was here that the title of 
K C I E was conferred on him, 
and he attended the grand ceremo- 
nial held by Lord Curzon m the 
Moghul Palace at Delhi when the 
insignia of the title was presented 
to him Sir Krishna Murti ’s period 
of offipe was marked with many 
measures of progressive administra- 
tion Among the many wise and 
statesmanlike measures carried 
through during his term of office 
may be mentioned the institution 
of the Gold Fields Water-Supply 
the introduction of the Local 
Boards System, the passing of the 
Municipal Regulation, the reorgan- 
ization of the Judicial Depart- 
ment and the Educational Inspec- 
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touli tlu ( n( our igi mi nl affordid 
to I o ())>i r UiM i nil rj)n^i in tlu 
pi'^siiig of I i^cgnlation md tlu 
ippouitniuU of i ^))u ml Ofluir 
tlu M\M)rt ( il\ Iinj)ro\ t nu nt 
'^tlunu, tlu ri\i\ d of tlu Minor 
I inks Imprin ( nu nt S\sttm tin 
tncmir igc mi ut of mdubtriij vihools 
md of tiilinicd idm it on and tlu 
introdiK tion of i numbi r of \ iln i!>li 
ImaniMl riform^ I lu bbiril iiti- 
tudt of Sir KriMmi Murti i\in in 
limis of lin ini • il str’iigi lu \ tov ards 
mdiivu j il i nlcrpn^i p irtu ni irh 
vitl) rtfinnu to tJu ixpuision of 
tht ( auM r% Povir Works v as 
jiaiticularh nolutd at tht tuni 

In soc al lift Sir Krishna Murti 
commands muth infiui nci ind this 
inHutnci he o\ es not so much to 
the h’gii olhet lit held is to his noldi 
lineage and Ins ov n high personal 
qu ihtications is tht lirst subjiit 
to the M iharaj i In pirting His 
Highness, \ hdt lckno^ hdging in 
m autogripli letter the snectss of 
S’r Krii^nha Murt' s adnmrstr Uion 
m i large numlicr of nuttt rs of tlu 
utmost eontern to the pnsint md 
future vtlfirtof tlu Siati not onh 
txjin ssod tiic liojit th vl llit roimstls 
of Ins most distinginslu d subjiit 
would he i\ I’lable to liun itcn in 
Ins retirement, but also expressed 
hts full recognition of the strMCts 
rendered i>\ Sir Krishna Murti to 
three rulers of M^sort in the jiirson 
of hunseU his rceered father md 
hs mother II II The M ilnrani 
(late regent) and of the eonsultr ilion 
due to inm as tlie head of i famd\ 
most honorabK eonneetid with the 
hislor} of the St«ite during the last 
himdicd y c irs 

Mr JustieeP S KR 1 SHK\R \0 
R u Bahadur, i a , n i , Judge, Chief 
Court Bangalore, was born in Cnd- 
dalore (Fort St DaMd), m the vear 
1656 After a prchniinarv course 
of education in the local 7 illa 
School, he joined the Knmbakonum 
College in 1869 when Mr Porter, the 
veteran educationist of Southern 
India, was the principal After a 
distinguished career in that College 
of five years, during which period 
he was the recipient of a Govern 
meat scholarship, he graduated in 
1875 He practised as a pleader m 
the mofussil courts for some years 
and* then joined the Law College at 
Madras, wnth a view to get himself 
enrolled as a vakil of the High 


f ourl In tlu ! a' 1 1 ts*, lu r irr ed 
oH ill till pri/i s b< sidi V inning 
tlu Mon lu id sriiol irslup ind v lu n 
haMng tlu 1 n (olhgi hi \ as 
IV ardi d i hrsl diss urtdu iti of 
ProhiHiux m In IIi tool his 
B 1 digrn jni8h,«md \as(nrol- 
h (1 IS I \4tkil in Ilf prutjsid 

for tvo M irs m Madr is nul v as 
thin ippointii! Kigistrir of the 
Ri suit nt s Court in Bmgdort In 
ihiui lu sir\id ihi M\sort (foxtni 
im nt first «is \<s v,| ( omnus- 

sunu r ami tlu n isSubjudgi In 
lu rivirpd lo Ih# finish 
St rviu IS I) sir’i 1 Judgi ( ml ami 
Miht ir\ station of liang dt>rt \ !i rh 
appointnunt lu lulil vilh trerht for 



Mr Juviiti r S Krisiiw K\o 

1 S N cars In recognition of the long 
and mtntonous scr\iCLs rendered 
bv him is District judge the title 
of ‘ Rai Bahadur ' w is conferred 
upon him as a personal distinction 
md he v as further aw irdcd a certi- 
ticatc of merit on the Delhi Durbar 
day (ist JamiarN 1903) In 1906 
the Go\ eminent of India lent Ins 
sei vices to the Mysore Go\ernmcnt 
by wliom he was appointed lo be a 
Puisne judge of the Chief Court at 
Bangalore an appointment which i 
he sldl holds 

Mr Krishna Rao comes of a 
respectable famil\ His ancestors 
served tlie Biitish Go\ernmcnt 
w ith 103'alty and distinction during 
the last centur\ His great grand- 




father held the position of Pundit 
Sudr \mm (Sub-judge) from 1820 
to 1832, and his grandfather uho 
succeeded h^s own father as Pundit 
Sudr \mm on the latter's death, 
filled the responsible ofhce of Senior 
Pundit in the I^Iadras Sudr \dalut 
Court (High Court) up to 1847 Mr 
Krishna Kao's father, after rendei- 
mg more than thirty 3 ears' service, 
retired as Judicial Shenstadar in 
1883, and IS now en]oymg his retire- 
ment m Cuddalore Mr Krishna 
Kao has four sons, one of whom is 
emploa ed in the Mvsore Sen ice 

L KRISHNA K^O, Assistant 
Commissioner and Superintendent 
of Police, Bangalore Born at 
Shimoga, December i=sth, 1862, and 
educated at Shimoga College He 
joined the ^^lysore Go\ eminent 
serrace in 1879 with the appoint- 
ment of ^lunshi, and rose through 
the \anous grades tdl, in 1890, he 
was appointed Head-quarters Ins- 
pector, Kadur D^stnet, obtaining 
two years later the appointment 
of City Inspector of Police 

In £894 he was transferred to 
Bangalore as Inspector in charge, 



Mr L Krishna Rao 


City Police, Bangalore, officiating 
as Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, and in 1896 he was promoted 
to the substantive rank of Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, sub pro 
tern , which was confirmed in 1898 
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In that year he was jihced on 
pUgwe duty at Bangalore In 
1901 he attained the grade of 
Superintendent of Police and 
received the appreciation of Go\ ern 
ment in the detection and prosecu- 
tion of the Gonbidm-Naddagm 
dacoit^es, also a Simdai m'^rk of 
approval for the good work he did 
m connection with Police arrange- 
ments on the occasion of the vjsA 
of H E the ViCerov to Mysore, and 
for praiseworthy efforts m the 
detection and prosecution of cattle- 
lifting gangs of Korchais In 1904 
he was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner at Tumkur, and Govern- 
ment in tins \car recorded wdh 
satisfaction the appreciation e\ 
pressed by Mr F Fawcett, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police m 
niacins on special duty, of the work 
done b} him wh Ic on sjicc a I duty 
In 1905 he attained his prc'^ent grade 
of Ass.stant Commissiontr and 
Superintendent of Police, both ist 
class, and was given his pic'^cnt 
appointment 

Mr F S KRISHN \SM \Ml 
lYFR, R A , M B 8. c M Cn il Sur 
geon District Medical and Sau - 
lary Officer and Supermtendent of 
jails, iihsore Born at Erode, 
Madras Presidency, m the year 1863, 
and educated at Natne High 
School, Madura, and Kumbako- 
nam College, and subsequently^ at the 
jMadras Medical College He joined 
the My'=ore Service on June 4, 1888 
with the appointment of Sub- Assist- 
ant Surgeon, doing duty^ at St 
Martha’s Hospital, Bangalore In 
the following year he was promoted 
to Assistant Surgeon and stationed 
at Has^^an, doing duty^ at the Ciyil 
Hospital, Kadur In 1890, he was 
placed m medical charge of the 
Kadur District, and from June of 
the same year acted as ex-officio 
Vice-President, Hassan Town Muni- 
cipality In 1893 94, he was placed 
m charge of the Civil Surgeon’s 
duties at Shimoga, and m the latter 
year returned to Bangalore m med- 
ical charge of the head quarters 
establishment In October of the 
same year he was promoted to the 
2nd class and went on duty'' with 
the Dew an of Mysore on a northern 
India tour On the conclusion of 
this tour he returned to his former 
appointment at Bangalore In 1898, 
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he was appointed Health Officer 
Bangalore, and m 1899 Special 
Plague Officer, Kolar Gold Fields 
returning at the latter end of that 
y^ear to Bangalore to work m the 
Bacteriological Laboratory He 



was promoted to CimI Surgeon 3rd 
class m 1900, and acted as Chief 
Plague Officer and Health Officer 
Bangalore inthaty^ear From 1901 
to 1906, he was C!\ il Surgeon at the 
Kolar Gold Fields returning to 
Bangalore as District Medical and 
Sanitary Officer in the latter y^ear 
In June 1907, he recen ed Ins present 
appointment of Cnil Surgeon and 
District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer, Mysore In the performance 
of his duties as Medic«.l Officer he 
hastra\ elled through Ceylon, Burma, 
and a great part of northern India 
with Sir Seshadn Iyer, late Dewan 
of the My sore St ite Mr Krishna 
swami Iyer is invested with the 
powers of a 2nd class itlagistrate 

Mr M G KRISHNAS\MI RAO, 
B A , Vice-President, City Municipal 
Council, Iifysore son of iilusahib 
Gungadhara Rao, Palace Service, 
Mysore Government Mr Knshna- 
sami Rao's family have been 
identified with the lilysore Service 
since the latter half of the iSth 
century and one of his ancestors, 
Buche Rao, held an appointment 
second to that of the Dewan during 
the reign of Sn Krishna Rajendra 
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Widnat in \i the lime of the 
rtslorUion he was cutiusttd \ ith 
the clnrgt of the I’ohtcd atul 
rmancial Dojnrlintuts In (niicril 



Mj M G V'-ami Is\o 

Hams Both Buch vnan and 
Wdks make ment on of Buchc 
Rao's faitlifu] ser\ cc to the 
State 

Mr Knshnasam' Rao \ as born 
at Mysore citv on \iigust n 1870 
He received his eclncation at the 
Maharaja's College, Mysore and 
graduated from the Madras Chns- 
tian College with the degree of 
Bachelor of \rts m iSoo Sub- 
sequentl} he studied at the Presi- 
dency Law College, Madras and 
joined the Mysore Ci\ il Serv ce m 
i8g6 as a Revenue Probationer 
Two years later he was appoint- 
ed Deputy Amildar, and olhciated 
as Amildar, 4th class at Yedatore 
He did duty m this capacity 
at various centres till advanced 
to the substantive grade of Amd- 
dar m XQOi Five years later, 
he was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner and Vice-President, Ban- 
galore City Municipality He was 
e\-officio Secretary to the >»ew 
Extension Committee In 1908 
he was transferred to i\fvsore as 
Vice-President of the City Aluni- 
cipal Council and evofhcio mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees for 
the Tmpro^ ement of the city 
of Mysore 


Mr H f K( \ \fK 

n\ J)(put\ ( oinin r Ihun 
at Buigdori in tin uni 

<du<att(i 't th* f nlfd < nih n 

tin ^ uin i III Ik tnol h s 
i> \ (h gr< i it tin M ulns ( n \ u- 
sit\ fa tin ^ urn u Ik )o ik d iIk 

IS i K<\iinK Pnd) itnuK I 
m tht folloi uir \< u nn \ m (Ik 
ijipointnn ut of I)< pni\ \m Id ir 
I h s( r\ < (1 in th s r ip u t\ •( 
M ih ill ind otln r < i ntri till 
\ Inn In \ ts pronndMi to \fn hi ir 
la i^(ir In \ is ippomlul Prnb»- 
tioinrv \ss»si lut ( nmm oin r ind 
pi Kid on spit il dut\ uiionmition 

V tJi f(U ifuuig loui*' for (III run 
stnntionof Irru:\tK>n \ilis in Un 
B mg lion Distrit In 180 , In 

V jnoinolMi to \‘'N’ l mt t (»ni- 
iti ss on t |th fits md fi r8riS 

''i I M (1 for i tinn is ‘^up rinii ndt nl 
of Point snhsnpn lu to \ In li hs 
si r\ Hi '> V I n tr iu‘'f< rn to On 
Ki\(uui i)ij)irtnna* h) 10 f/ In 
VIS gi\in tin oflnMiing ippo’nt- 
mtut of Dtpnt\ (omnussoinr ind 
District M igisti itc it ( hnkmagilur 
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In 190S, he rccci\ed his jircsenl \p 
pointmcnt as Deput} Commissnnici 
of Bangalore and Picsidcnt of Ban 
galore City Mumripa) Conned 

Mr H LING\RV| UR^ Durbar 
Baksh P<al ice of H s Highness the 
Maharijaof M3 sore Born n the 
'Mysore ProMiice in the \cir 1855 
Educated at the Royil School, 


^f^‘*or^f t\ tmdt r f oloin 1 -on 
md Sr [ tnn - Gonlon miir<hin’> 
toff U (In I i(i ^f ill tr i| I of M\ -on 
^Ir 1 npirij t his bt mi a tin 
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Pilui MrMCi for tin v hoh of Ins 
nt\f lift lit V as ongnulK ip 
po utul a \ mu irN i88()tosu]Hr\i^i 
til dut is n lonnut mi \ dh tin 
Pal id cittlf «uid (itjisili ni]>»r(- 
nn ats md a '^ddtt on to h dut i s 
in tint Dpn t\ In i is iNo qipoint- 
td OHuir ill V It ng to tin Ro\ il 
rund\ of MNsori Hi % isfurtlnr 
qqit) ntifl Durl> ir Bak‘-h» n Sipttni- 
l)fr 1805 His datHs entnhd his 
ititndanci it all fistmtus ctrt- 
nion IS ttt lontingcnt oa ^tati 
cntirt » ntninls durhirs and otlur 
Cl ri mom d occasions Mr I ngiraj 
I rs li IS ( ont nued in all Ins ippOiiit- 
ments 

Ru Bihadur MVNLPWDV 
MLirVIsNAH Conscr\ator of 
Forests M\ sore State Born Octo- 
ber 2, m Coorg of 1 well- 

known fund} He is the son of 
i luge haded piopnctoi lU 
itcined Ins education at Mi rear i 
Central School, andCcntial College 
Bingaloie, uid joined the serMce 
as Prol) ttioner Foicst Department’^ 
Cooig in 1S78 He served m the 
Sul)- Vssist uU Conser\ator’s grade 
until 18S9 when he was promoted 
to \ssislant Conscrv<atoi and passed 
thiongh the grade of Extra Dcput\ 
Conseixatoi of Forests, till the 
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jear 1901, when Ins senicesweic 
placed at the disposal of the 
Mysore Go \ eminent, b\ whom he 
w'as appointed Depnt\ Conser- 
\ator of Forests, in Decembei 



R'li B'lhdr ISI IVIuttasnmi 

1901 he \\as promoted to Consci- 
V itor of Forests and Secretar}^ to 
the Go\ernment of M3^sore m tin 
Forest Department In Jul} 1904 
he ^vas appointed ConserMtor of 
Forests, Mysore, and stationed at 
Bangalore Title of Rai Bahadui 
conferred m 1899 

Mr M NAKAYAN R VO Offi- 
ciating Excise Commiss oner and 
Fx-Officio Commissioner of St imps, 
Mysore Born at Mysore City, 
November 2S, 1854 Educated at 
the \Vesle3^an Methodist School 
and Central College, Bangalore 
Mr Nara3^an Rao received his 
first appointment m Government 
service at the hands of Colonel Hill, 
late District Judge, Mysore Gov- 
ernment Service 1 his v as m the 
yeir 1871, and the appointment 
'vas that of Clerk m the Deput3" 

' Commissioner’s office, fiom v h*ch 
by the year 1876 he had risen to 
•\Iiinshi m the Mysore Chief Com- 
missioner’s office From 1876 to 
1879 he acted as Head Cleik in 
the Famine Commissioner’s officf 
durmg the time of Sir George 
Flliott and ivas placed on special 
duty during that period In the 
35 


3 ear 1S86 he was appointed Re- 
venue Assistant Commissioner 
attached to the Dewan’s office 
In this capacity he ser\cd till 1891 
when he was appointed to ofii- 
riate as Under Secretary to the 
Dew an of Mysore, and in 1894 was 
placed on special duty in charge 
of the Statistical Office V year 
later he w as appointed Depul3 
CoiTimissioner, sub pio Lm , an ap- 
pointment vhich vas shortly after 
made substanti\ e In this grade 
he attained tlie iirst class in 1905 
and served till 1908, when he was 
appointed to his present office as 
Officiating Excise Commissioner 
Mr N ira3'ana Rao was iiin ested 
witli the powers of a ist Class 
and Sub-Di\ isioml Alagistrite in 
1894 and District Magistrate in 

1S95 


Mr H NANJbNDV RV) IRS 
Superintendent Vmrut Mahal 
Department Ser\ ice of H H the 
Alahiraja of ^lysore Boin m 
M3 sore in the 3^ear 1858 Educated 
at the Royal School, M3 sore, 
under Colonel Malleson the guar- 
dian of the late Maharaja where 
he remained for the completion of 
his education until lie joined the 
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service on Vugust i , 1880 His 
first appointment was as Attache 
to the Military Department, Ban- 
galore, where he remained five 


years being transferred m a similar 
capacit3' to M3^sore m 1885 In 
the 3^eai 1888 he was appointed to 
officiate as Revenue Assistant Com- 
missioner, an appointment that w^as 
made substantive in 1891 He 
remained m this post in charge of 
Muzrai and general dut3% till he 
w as made \ ice- President of the 
Al3^sorc Cit3^ '\Iun1c1paht3'’ in 1894 
He was appointed special officei 
for the purpose of assessing houses 
to be demolished m M3^sore City m 
1900 In 1902 he was appointed 
Superintendent Amrut Mahal 
Department and at the end of 
the same 3 ear placed in charge 
of the Palace Controller’s duties 
which he held till Februar3'’ of the 
following 3^car when he reierted to 
his appointment as Superintendent 
Vmrut Mahal Department, which 
he has held e\er since He was 
imested with the powers of a 3rd 
class Magistrate in 1889, 2nd class 
later in the same vear and ist 
class m 190 -) 

Mr V VRI YUR \UGGEH VLI 
N VR VSlMMn ENG VR, Member 
l-egislati\c Council 'M3^sore State 
Born in tlie vear 1842 Son of 
Dew an \ Narasimmi3^engar of 
Tuinkur who held high office under 
the British Goicrnment before the 
transfer of M3^sore to the natne 
Roi al hue of Princes This gentle- 
man by his sterling character earned 
tlie affections of the people, and is 
still remembered by the sobriquets 
of “ Dew an ” and “ Yajaman ’ 
He ined to a green old age re\eied 
and loi ed b3 his countr3anen and 
icsptctcd alike bv the British 
Go\ ernment and his soilreign His 
son Mr V N Narasimmi3^engai 
obtiimed his education at the 
jMission English School at Tumkiir 
siibsequentl3^ attending the Govein- 
ment High School at Bangalore, 
which has been since converted into 
the present Central College Even 
mills earl 3^ years, he was marked 
113^ a keen desiie to obtain knowl 
edge, his particular interest being 
English literature He left school 
at the age of eighteen, it being his 
father’s wish that he should enter 
the service of his country In 
March i860 he obtained the ap- 
pointment of Revenue Munshi in 
the Superintendent’s Office of the 
Chitaldrug Division, as it then was 
After less than a month, he was 
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mtendeiit of the Government Sj)e- 
cial \ 'iccine Depot, Madras and was 
soon promoted to be the Senior 
Superintendent He was next vevr 
selected bv the M\ sore Durbar to 
start and work a \ aceme Institute 
for the State He joined the M\ son 
ser\ ice on the 20th September iSqi 
and started and worked the ^^^ccme 
Institute at Bangalore so efficient h 
that not onh the Mvsorc Stale but 
also several Districts of the Madras 
Pres'denc} and other parts of 
India and Burma got their siipjdv 
of \ accine therefrom W hile holding 
the appointment of Superintendent 
of this Institute he also worked in 
the Medical Department proper of the 
State, in the St Martha’s Hospital 
Lunatic and I eper Vsvdums and m 
the Medical Stores In August 1894 
he was placed in sole sub-chargt of 
these Institutions He continued in 
these appointments till \ugust 189S 
when on the first outbreak of jilagui 
he was selected for the resjionsibk 
post of Suptrmtendenl of Phgiic 
Camps in Bangalore Citv On 
the subsidence of plague that vear, 
he was deputed to England when he 
obtained the D P H of Cambridge 
In 1900, he returned to dutv at Ban 
galore and served as Health Olficei 
of the city, in which appointment 
he continued till the middle of 
1905 In 1902 he was ajipoinled 
ex-officio Vice-President of the 
City Municipality In 1905,110 was 
given the provincial appointment 
of Personal \ssistant to the Sani- 
tary Commissioner to the Govern- 
ment of Mysore He performed 
the important duties of this post 
until August 1907 when he was 
promoted to his present office as 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and 
Inspector of Vaccination In this 
capacity he is also a Member and 
Secretary, Central Sanitary Board 

Mr Palpu IS a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health, 
and a Member of the British Medical 
Association, London He has stu- 
died as special subjects — Bacte- 
riology, Serum Thera])y, and Tro- 
pical Medicine, in London, Sudbury, 
* Pans, Lille, Berlin, and Rome 

Mr K P PUTT ANNA CHETTY, 
second Councillor to His Highness 
the Maharaja of IMysorc Born 28th 
April, 1854, and educated at the 
Central College, Bangalore En- 
tered Government Service m the 


}ear 1875 and served till 1884 
m V arious branches of the Public 
works and Railwav Xdnumstra- 
tions In that vear he was ap- 
jiointcd Traflic Superintendent 
Mysore State Railwav" In 1880, 
Ills serv ices were lent to the Southern 
Mahratla Radwav Comjianv Ho 
left radwav service in iShh and 
w as appointed \ssislant Commis- 
sioner on Police dutv at Shimoga 
In 1891 he was Superintendent of 
Police at B ingalore and in charge 
of the Radwav Police in addition 
to his other duties In 1896 he 
w as appomted a Rev enuc Sub- 
Divisum Officer and a Magistrate of 
the ist class and in 1898 Deputv 





\ 
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Mr K P PerrvNNV Cm TT^ 

Commibsiouer and District M igis- 
tritc, Kokir, being shortly after- 
w irds transferred in tlie same 
c ipacity to Bangalore where he 
was ilso ex-officio President of the 
Mumcip il Commission Here he had 
a great deal of work in connection 
with the iirst outbreak of pi iguc m 
the Bangilorc city and district In 
fact, he was specially brought from 
Kolar to deal with the situation, at 
that time v^ery critical He managed 
affairs with great tact to the entire 
satisfaction of the Gov^ernment and 
the people In addition to this 
distinction Mr K P Chetty was 
the first Indian gentleman to hold 
inde])endent responsible office on 
any Indian Railway when, as above 
mentioned, he serv^cd as fiaftic 


Superintendent until the line was 
leased to the Southern Mahralta 
Railway It was at that time that 
he first came iirommently into jniblic 
notice Sir Sheshadir Ivor, k c s i , 
apjircc’atcd the abilities shown In 
him so lughlv that he took him 
into the administrative department 
of tlie public service at the cxpirv 
of his railwav service It was in 
recognition of bis uniform good 
work as a District Officer that in 
1904 he was spcciallv selected for 
the charge of the Kolar District 
vith Its gold mines and the vast 
interests of the European popula- 
tion He was verv successful in 

Ills administration of this important 
centre Mr Chettv takes a keen 
interest m all jiubhc matters con- 
nected with Bangalore, but bis 
strong jioint as an administrator 
lias alwavs I)ccn lus svmpathv 

V ilh the humbler classes, with 

whom and the general jniblic he 
IS verv jiopular He is known as 
the fritnd of the rvot He is 

mtcresicd in promoting Kanaresc 
literature The introduction to tlu 
lustorv of the present ruler of 
Mvsorc m “ Rulers of India 
\ olumc 11 ” IS from Mr Chettv ’s 
pen He was appointed to the 

Mvsorc Council in 1906, ind is 
a representative M}sorcan 

Mr B P R\GHVV\LL \ MDU 
\ c n , E\(cutiv( Engineer, Pal ict 
Division, Mvsorc Slate Born on 
Scjit.mhir 10 1852 Educated at 
the School of Engineering and 
Natural Science, Bangalore, where 
he received the dijdoma of 

V C E In the ve^r 1S71, he 
enlerid the service of the Madras 
Government in the Medical Stores 
Dcjurtmenl lie took three VTars’ 
leive and resigned the service after 
passing his examination In August 
1878 he entered the service of 
the M^'sore Gov ernmont as Vpj^ren- 
licc Engineer, Bangalore Divasion 
From Dcccmlier 1892 he officiated 
IS Executive Engineer, being con- 
firmed in this grade in 1898 
During lus scrv ice he h is been 
engaged on many special works of 
consi dcrabl c magni f ude, incliuli ng 
the construction of v^ery largi 
links at Barankanavc, Marikanave, 
etc He was sent on dejnitation 
to Calcutti, Delhi, Agra, and 
other places in Noithcin India to 
study arclutecturai designs for the 
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new palace, under construction in 
Tgoi, 1902 and IQ03, remaining 
about a month each time The 
special work in connection witli 
the impio\ement of Mysore was 
also placed under his charge He 
was concerned in the erection of 
nearly all the public buildings and 
Bazars m Mysore City Exten- 
sions, parks and large architec- 
tural buddings were also designed 
and carried out by him was 

put in chaige of the budding of the 
new palace at Mysore in 1897, to 
replace the former budding winch 
had been to a certain extent de- 
stroyed by hre The demolishing 
of the remains of the old structure 




Ml B P R\rHA\ALU Naidu 


and the budding of the splendid 
new edifice is his woik He was 
responsible foi the buddmg of the 
Marriage Pavilion in 1000, for 
which he was awarded a bonus of 
a month's paj’' by the Go\ernment, 
and the Maharaja was moreover 
so well pleased with the work that 
he oresented Air Raghavalu Naidu 
V ith a gold w atch in open Di rbar 
Vt the installation of the present 
Maharaja, Mr R Naidu was in 
charge of the construction works 
for the reception of Lord Ciirzon, 
and did his work so well that the 
Maharaja granted him a large 
increase in his personal allowance 
and presented him w ith a handsome 
diamond ring He designed and 


built the show case for the exhibits 
at the Franco-British Exhibition of 
igo8, and for which he w is pre- 
sented with a Diploma of Honour 
He was also awarded a silver medal 
b\ the Madras Fine \rts Society 
tor the exhib ts sent from tlic 

P<alace Dt\ iSion Atybore, and a 
gold medal by the Indian Congress 
Exhibition, held in Bombay in 1904, 
for the Palace Di\ ision exhibits 
He retired from the Alysore service 
on the 26th |anuar\ igog 

Mr Justice S S SETI DR, 

Judge, Chief Court, Bangalore 

Born July 21, 1862 He is a 

member of the Sn A^aishna\ a 

Brahmin Community of Mysore 
The famil} came to Mysore and 
settled at Senngapatam m the i8th 
centur} Mr Setlur’s f ither W£is 

Setliir Siiigiengar who ifter a jieriod 
of highly appro\ ed ser\ u es under 
the British administr ition in a inous 
parts of the Madr vs PresidencN 
entered the service of the AIvsore 
Government as Marhamat Bakshi 
or Engineer m Chief and retired as 
Anche Bukshi or Postmastei-Gener il 
in the yeai 1867 His extensive 
cosmopolitan chanties w Inch are 
still administered in Tirupatj North 
A.rcot, and in se\eial parts of the 
Alysore State, have rendered his 
name a household word in Alysore 
Air S S Setlur graduated in arts 
from the Presidency College, Aladras, 
m January ^887, and after under- 
going a couise m the B Sc 
Examination under Doctor Cook 
of the Science College, Poona took 
three years latei his I L B degree 
at the Bombay Unnersitj^ He 
won Judge Spencer’s pnz*^ as well 
as the Arnold Scholarship bj^ being 
placed first in the Presidency and 
also first m Hindu Law In the 
37ear 1892 a f ter passing the necessarj^ 
examination he was enrolled an 
Advocate of the Bombd}’- and 
Aladras High Courts Foi four 
3 ears he held the post of Professor 
of Law in the Government Law 
School (Um\ersit\), lecturing on 
Hindu Law He also held the 
appointments of Examiner for the 
High Court examinations, and Ex- 
aminer m Kanarese for the Bomba3^ 
Universit3, of which he is a Fellow 
He IS also a member of the Royal 
\siatic Society Air Setlur has, 
among other a\ ocations of a busy 
hterar3^ life, long been associated 


with the journilistic profession, and 
was the Bomba3^ correspondent of 
the Aladras * Hindu ’’ He also 
conlributed to the Law Journal of 
the Bomba}' Presidenc}', dealing w itli 
imjiortant questions of Hindu Law 
The Indu Prakash,” an Anglo- 
Alaliratta Journal published at Bern 
bay, had m him in excellent Editor 
of its Lnghsh columns One of his 
best pajicrs was a learned repl}' to 
a disqius tion on the origin and 
glow til of the Bengal School of 
Hindu Law b}' Air Justice S C 
Alittcr of the Calcutta High Court, 
published m the London Law 
Quarterly Re\icw, edited by Sir 
Edw ard Pollock the eminent jurist 
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Ml Justice S S Setlur 

Ml Setlui takes a keen interest in 
the ad^ ancement of Sanskrit knowl- 
edge and IS himself a Sanskrit 
scholar of abilit}'' A translation of 
the Alitakshara, the leading Sanskrit 
authorit}^ on Hindu Law , w hich, his 
scholarship m English and Sanskrit 
gives him a special qualification to 
translate is m the Press, and is 
expected to render an important 
addition to the extant literature on 
the subject 

Air D SITAR^AIA RAO, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees 
for the improvement of the Cit}' 
of Alysore, and Superintending 
Engineer, Western Circle, Alysore 
Born in Krishna District, m the 
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3'ear 1856, recencd his ear]^ edu- 
cation at the \\^esleyan Mission 
High School Madras," and after a 
successful collegiate career at the 
Central College Bangalore, entered 
the Civil Engineering College, 
Bangalore He recei\ cd his di]>lom<i 
from the Engineering Scliool m the 
vear 1S80 being the hrst m the list 
of the successful candidates for the 
\ear In the same \ear he vas 
appointed to the ser\ ice as an 
apprentice Engineer He rose to 
Assistant Engineer in 1S82, being 
placed on Railua\ and Raihva\ 
bur\ey dut\ till the end of 1884 
E\en at this carlv period of his 
career his energetic scr% ices m con- 
nection with the construction of 
the Bangalore-Tumkur Railu a\ 
recened special recognition at tlic 
hands of His Highness the Maluiraj i 
of M\sore b} a special promotion 
He uas appointed to officiate as 
Executne Engmeei m 1SS5 being 
made substantne in this grade m 
1888, and in thiscapacit\ htSLr\ed 
till 1893 as Executne Engineer in 
charge of the construction of the 
Bangalore Hmclupur Raihva\, of 
the Astagram Channels Dnision of 
Bridges Division and of French 
Rocks Division, etc His more than 
aAWage capacit\ for nork, hoMC\er 
soon attracted the attention of the 
Government of His Highness, who 
selected him as the ht and proper 
person for the arduous duties of 
Controller of His Highness the 
Maharaja’s Palace This ch ingt 
from the P AV D to the Cnil 
Department has gn en further 
opportunity for his abilities His 
stay at the Roj^al Capital of Alysoic 
has brought m its tram \ arte us 
other duties m addition to his work 
as a Controller of His Highness’s 
household and finances all of w Inch 
he discharged with distinction and 
ability As a member and Secretary 
of the Committee for the manage- 
ment of the Mysore Industrial 
School, as a membei of the T^Iysore 
City Extension and Building Com- 
mittee, as a Joint-Secretary of His 
Highness the Maharanee s Girls’ 
^School, as a member of the Com- 
rnittee for the management of 
Kanjaraja Bahadur’s chanties, as 
an officer m charge of the Mysore 
Artwate Department, as a member 
of the Committee for the improi^e- 
ment of Senngapatam Town, as a 
member of the Committee to 


perpetuate the memors of His late 
Highness the Maharaja, is Secr<- 
tir\ to the A ceregil Reception 
Committee and m filbng \ ariQiis 
other positions, both pubbe \nd 
prn ate he alw a\ s strn cd it an 
uncommon success Wink lu. w is 
Palace Controller he recei\td sjKcnl 
presents and rccogndion from His 
Highness the Maharaja and 
Maharanee Regent In 1897 ht 
re\crted to the P \\ D ind w is 
appointed to the French Rock‘d 
Dnision, and later on n tht lear 
])laced m charge of tlie coinjiletion 
of the projects (or Maiubgcre 
Channel and Slumsha left bank 
Channel In Dcccmbtr 1897 lu was 



Ml D Rao 

posted on special dut\ to the 

bupermtendmg Engmeei ’s Office 
Eastern Circle, and rose to the 

2nd class temporary in the same 
year From 1S9S to 1903 he was 
in charge of the Tiimkur Dnision 
and was confirmed in the 2nd grade 
duimg 1903 Once again his special 
quah heat 10ns for higher admims- 
tratiAc work were taken adiantage 
of by the Go\ernment by appomt- 
mg him as the Chairman of the 

Board of Trustees for the Improve- 
ment of the citv of Mysore, m 
which capacitj^he conducted himself 
w ith his usual tact and energy 
and w on the appiobatioa and 
thanks of the Goveinment for the 
improvements effected lu 1905, 


while }et ( hairman he was ap 
pointed to the first class and m 
the earh jiart of 190S, was made 
Superintending Engineer, AVestern 
C irclc 

Mr Sitarama Rio was presented 
with Khdhts fn His Highness the 
Maharaja of M\sore m open 
Durbar, in recognition of the 
sen *ccs rendered In him as becre- 
(an in connection with the Recep- 
tion of their Ro\ al Highness the 
Prince and Princess oi AValcs at 
Ah sort and Bangalore 

Raja MVMR\ PRVAIW 
C SREE\J^ \SIENGVR, retired 
first Member of Council Born at 
Bangalore in Vprd 1850 educated 
clucth at the Lonrion Mission High 
School at that station, under Re\d 
} H MAallon, who was one of the 
loremosl educationists of the da\ 
His caret! is a student was brilliant 
He entered the scr\ ice of the Ah sort 
Goxcrnnient wliilt he was \tt a bo\ 
prosecuting lus stu<l es and for 
st\cral \ears lie filled to the satis- 
faction of jus superiors certain 
mmistcrnl appointments, first m the 
Postal Department then in the Chiet 
Commissioner s Office and iastl\ lu 
tlic Judicial Commissioner s Office 
HaMug, m the meantime In prnaU 
stud} qualified himself for the bai 
he resigned ser\icc m 1871 and en- 
I oiled himself as a pleadei (now 
Advocate) of the highest court m the 
land,i I Ahejudicial Commissioner’s 
Court Aftei a biicf but successful 
circei as a legal practitioner, the 
Government to whom his geneial 
att iinmcntb and judicial talent were 
prominent}} brouglu to notice b^ 
the then judicial Commissionei Sir 
j Hues (lordon offered him i Mim- 
sjff ’s appomtmeut m 1873 the sta 
tion to w Inch il was proposed to post 
lum being the litigious mercantile 
town of CJnntamam m the Kolai 
District Ho accepted the offer and 
pioceedcd to Chmtamam where he 
served foi six \cars and made a 
name for himself both as a judicial 
officei , and as an officci who, gn en 
the opportunity, had an aptitude foi 
executn c w ork Dining that period 
his merits and woik earned for him 
no less than three promotions Not 
only was Ins judicial work highly 
appieciated by the Judicial Com- 
missionci but his sen ices during 
the famine of 1876-78 earned foi 
him the approbation of the Famine 
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made ihe personal acquaintance of the ^ iccro\ , 
Lord Ripon, uulitwason tlic occasion of tln«; \isit 
that arrangement were made for Ins iineslitun with 
full admnnstratn e powers His Ahnisitr Sir Silar 
lung had in the meantime died, and a Council of 
Regenc\ had been established w ith llis Higlintss ns 
President 

On the 2nd Feburarx 1SS4, the \iccrov rta».Iied 
Hyderabad for the purpose of jicrformmg the install i- 
tion ceremony* and grext were the preparations inadt 
in theXiram's capital to celebrate the accession of His 
Highness to the throne In tlu course of Ins speech 
ni the Durbar Hall I ord Ripon said that lu was tlu 
lirst Viceroy of India who liad ever msi ted H\ d( rab id 
and h s presence on tins occasion was a mark not 
only of the close and intimate lies winch uniteMl tlu 
Rukr of the Slate v ith the Britisli Governmdit but 
also of Her MajesU the Queen’s dctp intertst in tlu. 
welfare of the Ni^am 

One of the hrst acts of the Ni 7 am ifter assuming 
sovereign rights was to issue i jiroclaniation to liis 
subjects officnih announcing his icccssion to the 
throne and indicating in detail the pohev of adminis- 
tration he intended to pursue During tlie rule of His 
Highness great advances have been madt and manv 
improvements m the administration of the State have 
been earned into effect The m iter al resources of 
the country have been developed, railvva\ ind road 
communications have been extended and niucb 
progress has been made in irrigation Ml liiese 
measures form part of the administration of tl c ^tatc 
under the direction of His Highness, and a e fullv 
dealt with elsew here But there are matters of more 
personal moment that may fttlv be mentioned m this 
article, and among these are the tangible tokens of 
loyalty and good-will towards the British Gov ernment 
that hav^e, from time to time, been given bv^ His 
Highness, the attendance of the Nizam in full State 
at Lord Curzon’s Delhi Durbar his reception of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Hyderabad the great floods of 1908, 
and the part personally taken by the Nizam m the 
relief of the sufferers and last, but perhaps most 
important of all, the final settlement of the long- 
standing difficulties connected with the administration 
of Berar These are outstanding points in connexion 
with the regime of His Highness, and as they are of i 
more personal nature than are the measures of 
administrativ^e policy introduced during the same 
period, they are accorded a place m this biographical 
notice of the Nizam 

To take the last mentioned matter first m order of 
importance, as affecting the general well-being of 
the State The Province of Berar, with an area of 
nearly 18,000 square miles and a population of nearly 
three millions, had long been under the dominion of 
the Nizam until, in 1853 it w is assigned to the British 
Government, with the object of providing from its 
revenues the charges for the so-called Hyderabad 
Contingent, a force of more than 7,000 men under 
the command of British officers, which was mam- 
tamed permanently at the capital of the State The 


terms of tlie treatv unrhr wliuli Bfrar was assigned 
to tin Bntisli bccinu in linn i constant nusc of 
diss iiisfaction ind i omp) iint on tin jiart of tin Nizam 
iml his Oovtrnmcnt Ilu revemus of Btrar under 
British administr ition Jargtlv mere iscd The Nizam 
was tiitith cl under tin tn itv to wliitever surplus 
revenues nmaintd ifter all necessarv charges had 
been met, but tlie amount of tliosc charges was left 
to tin discretion of the British (io\ ernment, whose 
views regarding administrative n quiremeiils and the 
neeessitv fornnteml improvements differed greith 
from those of the Nizam uid his Government 
Frequent ittemjits v ert made to oh( iin the abrogi- 
turn of the tre itv <ind the restoration of tlie jirovince 
ind It w IS not difliriilt to find m l^ngl uul itself noisv 
adv (K lies of the claims of the Ni/im \II contro- 
versies on this sulije ct wore «etthd in iqo2 b\ the 
^IClro^ uid the Nizirn on terms which while 
thev j>rotec(t(i the jitojih of Berar, gave liberal 
recognition to the e! urns of the Nizam, to vlioni 
i fixed iiinual jiav merit is made bv tlu British 
Gov eminent— Ins nonun i! rights of sovcreignlv being 
ma ntamed But for ill jiricticil juirjioses Berir 
his become a British jiroviiue 
Not the least useful jiart of lord (urzou's work m 
India was the friendship he fonntd with His 
Highness the Nizam, ami the influence he exercised 
for the good of the State \ ahnhlt reforms liavt 
been introduced in quite recent veirs and the 
supervision of the /imnresof the State, which had 
fallen into tlie utmost confusion was entrusted b\ 
the Nizim to a British officer, with the best of 
results When, at tlu beginning of 1903, Lord 
Curzon held his great Durhirat Delhi, the Nizam 
was amongst the most honoured guests, and the 
movements of His H ghness attracted the greatest 
imount of attention Mthougli he personal!} ad- 
hered to marked simphcitv of dress during the 
Durbar, the Nizam’s temporarv residence at Ludlow 
Castle was furnished in most magnificent stvle 
The private apartments contained the most costlv 
carpets hangings and shawls, manv of them the 
work of the famous shawl merclnnt who supplied some 
of the Coronation robes for Her Majestv Queen 
Mexandra There was also a magnilicent displa}" of 
gold-plate The grounds of the castle were gail\ 
decorated jcilow, the rov'al colour of Hyderabad, 
predominating, while the Nizam’s carnage, and his 
escort, of regal splendour, were among the sights of 
Delhi during the Durbar period To the west 
of the Castle a large plot of ground was set 
apart for the purpose of a camp to accommodate 
the Nizam’s Bod3^-guard, which consisted of 
50 CavaW and 200 Infantr}*^ under the com- 
mand of SIX officers Two hundred magnificent 
horses were taken from Hyderabad and were ^ 
stabled in the military camp Eighteen State 
elephants w ere also taken from Hyderabad and His 
Highness’s personal suite consisted of tweh e nobles 
and eight great officers of State, including H E 
Maharaja Kishen Pershad, Prime Minister, and 
H E Nawab Fakhr ul Mulk, Judicial Minister Nine 
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Irict, occu))ving ilmosl tin 
centre of the Dcccin ])l\uni 
Tlic countr\ h m nn nirngt 
elexation of 'ibout i,2So ft 1 1 
abo\c sca-lcMl and is dnidtd 
into two Hrgc 'ind nc irh eqii il 
di\isions, gcologicalh and 
cthnologically distinct, sepirattd 
from each other h} the n\crs 
^lanjira and Godavari The 
portion to the north and west 
belongs to the trippcan region, 
that to the south and east being 
granitic and calcarcou*^ The 
area of the State is 82 698 square 
miles Of this are i about 
56,000 squaic miles are under 
State management, about 20,000 
square miles arc held as jagirs 
the balance being the appanage 
of His Highness the Nizam, and 
generally known as Sarf-uhJia<: 
property 
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to tip tfpb o\ inr t»» tlo ftdii 
of tip foloufs I hi mintrilo,,\ 
o( He di r iliad Is < bp tU nmirt- 
vbb for p xld and umI lUposiiv 
mil for iron on s \ hub Ivltir 
in \ idi 1 \ difiiisi d III tip lati ritp 
md prmilie in as and tlu saiu! 
stoiP formition f nmd in iIp 
God i\ ifi \ illi \ Ibf ft w is It 
oip tiiip I sttonp bopt ot ntuline 
ill iinonds m tlu south t isttrn 
jMiflioii vif tlu <(»untr\ bill tin 
il\diril)id (Dtitm) Compuu 
which liidds tip I uutsston afttf 
sjuiuliiu, I Hrgi sum {if inoiuv 
in prospiitnig his ippirenth 
lb indoiu d fiirtlu r st irth for tlu 
presLUt it It ist 

J lu climiti of HmU r lb ul din- 
ing tlu gn iter pin of tlu \i iris 
lemjurati md if^ntibb luine i 
medium lutwien tlu ixtnnusof 
lu at and cold 1 hi r iinf iH 
miinh dcjundiiU on the suinnur 
runs, brought uji hv tlu South- 
West Monsoons hut tlu ia«'tirii 
md soutluin jiortions of the 
counlrv ire ilso infhitntid b\ the 
autumn runs when the same 
enrnnls an dellectedon the cast- 


m 1 b ituf 
IS mount unou 
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special trams were cmplo}ed to iccommcclate tlic 
Nizam, his suite, follow^ers, and impedimenta 
The occasion of the Coronation Durbar was cele- 
brated with great rejoicings throughout the Hyderi- 
bad State Ml communities, and especially tlie 
Mahomedans, were enjoined to offer up prayers for 
the welfare and prosperity of His Imperial Majesty, 
the King-Emptror, under wliosc benign rule it was 
pointed out, they enjoyed so miny worldly' blessings 
Mthough Lord Ripon was the first \ iceroy of 
India to Mbit H^^derabad, successive \1ccr03s have 
followed the e\amplc thus set, and the effect of Ihcst 
vnsits and of the change of attitude of the British 
Government towards the jiremier Stale is clearlv 
evidenced m the good understanding that now 
exists betv\cen the Nizam and the Government of 
India It was shorllv after his installation that tin 
Nizam gave the first tangible token of his loealty 
and friendship, v\hen in 1885, li^ offered the services 
of his troops in the Egj^ptian vvar and later on, 
when an invason of Afghanistan by Russia seemed 
imminent, he made a similar offer Although tliese 


profers of service were declined ov ing to various 
reasons, the} created an excellent imiiression, and 
when on the occasion of the Jubilee of the late Queen- 
Empress, the Nizam made an offer to the \ iccro} 
(I ord Duffenn), of pecuniar\ help to the extent 
of Oo lakhs of rupees, to be expended upon frontier 
defences, this imjiression was strengthened It is 
interesting to remember that the jircscnt Nizam w is 
not the first of the Rulers of the dyn istv' veho 
has offered the British Government monotarv lul 
while the offer of Iroojis, made in 18S5 1 iid tlu 
foundation stone, as it were of the Imperial 
Service Tioops which came into existence four vears 
liter These troops, wlich, though thev are under 
regular insjicction bv British office belong ibso- 
lutcly to the diffeicnt Native States from whose 
subjects thc\ are recruited have now reached a high 
standard of efficiency and have v\on eommendat on 
in China and Somaliland as well is on the North- 
West Frontier lhc\ are iv ail ible for Imperial 

service when placeel it the elisposal of the British 
Gov'crnment by their Rulers 
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cm co'ist From its piLiilnr 
gL0c^n]>hic il llu toiintr\ 

is thu*^ broiiglil within llu iiUlu- 
cnccof these Mpnur-bi irinp cur- 
rents from almost o]>po‘‘ilt points 
of tlu compa^^s 

Tlu dominions of tlu \i 7 un 
arc bounded on tlu north b\ tlu 
district of Khand<‘'h ind llu 
lca*:cd districts of Hi rar on tlu 
south b\ tlu riMTs Tungtbhidri 
and Kistna on tlu lasi ))\ tlu 
n\trs\\ardha uulCfoduari uid 
on the vtsib\ tlu d.^^tricls id 
Dharv ir Kaladci ^hol iptut 
ind \hmidnapar dl n tlu Hom- 
b'’\ PrcsdiiiCN \ ]>nrtion of tlu 
Ti\ t r na also forms ilu \ t sit u] 
boundar\ llu ^>1111 is dn,ilid 
.nto tv o gre it and tqu il tin .sums 
^lologicilh and tlun s \ ror 
rtsponding igrtcnuni in tlu ith 
iiolog cal aspects of tlu conntiN 
the Goda\ari and Manjiri rntrs 
separ iting the Mahratt is trom tin 
Ttiiigu and Kanirtst jitojihs of 
tlu south Tlu ])rinc.pai n\ I rs 
art theGoda\ari and tlu Kisini 
vith their Inhutarus tlu liingi- 
bhadra the Puma tlu Ping me 1 
the Manjiri, the Blum 1 and tlu 
Mantr Then vrt, besuUs these 
man\ other smaller streams ITu 
mam drain igt is north-\ ist to 
smilh-esisl the coiintr\ falling in 
this direction from 2,000 fi 1 1 lu ir 
\urangabad to 1,200 feel it Kai- 
chiir, ind 900 feet it K irnal 1 lie 
lines of V alershed for the sm iller 
streams follo\ the s une direction, 
separating the \ allot s of the ch.e f 
rners The most imjiorlint 
ranges of hills ire llu Halaghat 
Range running east and uist from 
the t link i of Bilol. in Nander 
\boul 200 miles of this ringc is 
\ ithin the ^tizam’s tcrrjtor.es Ii^ 
the north the Sahi ulr -P ir\ it 
Range runs from cast to iu>rth- 
wcsl, and a length of ihoiit 250 
miles IS V ithin tlu H\ deni) id 
State \nothcr range of hills runs 
from D lulatabad in the \urang i- 
had dislr cl, eastward in the di- 
rection of J alna, and proceeds into 
’the leased districts of Her ir and 
still another range runs into the 
country between the God i\ an ind 
the Manjira, passing through Hir, 
Darur, Mominabad, Udgir, ind 
Ivowlass Clusters of lulls, run- 
ning north and south, connect 


tlu st\<.ril ringis uul tlur« iri 
inumlurof h ss import int lull 
ringis vhuh niid not lurt In 
spi niu d 

llu (fod i\ in till most nnjmr- 
1 ml ri \ I r of tlu count i \ u s irri d 
to tlu Hiiuhu It rui m i!u 
Wisurn (ih Its il)o\( (liindur 
ind t iki*' i soiith-i tsit rl\ lonrsi 

intir.m tlu \i7ims dnininmns 

lu ir Phiiltamb i in tlu \ur uu, i- 
hiddisiriit tlov s through it md 
tlu distru Is o( Parhii mi N mder 
Indur iiul \dd ib id lor i tlu 
t iiu I of son mill ^ mil rlnngmg 
.tsiour^i at tbi north i asi ^ uriu i 
Ilf 1 Ig md il distr.i t i oniimn s m i 
south-i uti rK din I lion for ibout 
170 mill s until it I nti rs llu (lod i- 
\ in distr.i l of ^l ulr is 1 1 u 
)oim d b\ Iht M inpr i \ h.i li rut s 
in llu Palod i l ilnl of tin Pdiir 
disuirt iflir iiourst of mih > 
through Blur O'^manihul Bid ir, 
Ml d il \au<Ur md liulur du 
tr.i ts 

I hi Kutni IS tlu ni\l ri\ir of 
un])ort uii I It his m i\iripi 
liri idth of ihout h ilf i mih md 
takis Its rut unong tlu M ih u 
hlisbv ir lulls iniiring tlu 
\i 7 im s dominions \\ Fai lu mp» t 
It ism flood during till ranu but 
s gtiurilU ford ibli m Uu dr\ 
SI ason 1 lu geiu r il i h ir u ti r of 
the lungibhidra which uitus 
tlu countr\ m ir Hampi ^agir 
and forms llu sonllurn lionnd ir\ 
lor ibout 175 nulls, u miuh tlu 
sinu is tlu Kisini \sintsof 
inieuis IS built icross tlu nvir 
for irngit.on jnirjiosis Oiu con- 
duit termmiting m mother, tlu 
V hole onci formed i eontmuoiu 
l.ne, but it tlu jirisent lime tlun 
ire sonu inlirrujilums m itscon- 
timiil\ There in no naturiJ 
Ivkis, but from the i irlust t.nus 
id\ image Ins bun liken of llu 
imdiiliting chiractir of the conn- 
tr\ to dam uj) some low ground 
or gorge lietween two lulls, abo\i 
whieh llu drain ig( of a 1 irge ire i 
IS collected Siicli irlifjcnl nser- 
\o.rs ue peculiar to tlu gr untie 
countia uul w hei e\ er grou])S of 
granitic lulls occur, t mks are 
sure to lie associited witli tliem 
Tlu\ ire not gtnerallv found m 
the traj) ngions, as the soil is 
too porous and the bunds thrown 
across become cracked and 
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fissnnd m tlu hot ison so tint 
thi\ in l.il)li to hi bn lehed 
\ lu n llu r uns burst 

nisioKK u 

In jinli store imis tlu gri it 
Dr i\ d. m rui oeiupedtlu sou- 
tlu I n md I istt rii j>nrl on^ of \ li it 
n no\ tlu Mn dir lb id ‘^tale to- 
g«tlur^ltll llu ml of soullurn 
Indn mdtlu I < lugii spt aNng di- 
M*' on of tbis rut const mics tlu 
ino^'t nnim rolls SI rt.on of ihi jui- 
]»uliton i\en It tlu ]in*'int turn 
It Is uuiirti n \ lu n tlu ,n\ is, on 
of llu Dm in b\ tlu \r\ m*> oi - 
I urn d lull is n llu adj u i ni 
Hindu iti of \l\son \**nk i 
th.rd m sncii''Son n tlu lini of 
llu M mr\ m K.ngs omijiis i 
jirom III nt position n tlu i ir]\ 
minis of tlu Dirtan md hs do- 
in.nums m J72 2D Pj < lOMnd 
I cons dir ibh ])ort on of the 
notih \ istirn and c isitrn trictv 
of llu lounlrv md tlu \ hob of 
Bi r u I hi 11 emu llu \ndhras* 
V ho \ m llu III \t I ,ngs tn rule 
llu Dm m Ihi.r risi topmir 
dill'' from ihout ^20 B( md 
tlu d\insi\ I isinl ttir i long lunt 
tirmnntmg ibom tlu mu 250 
\ D llu m\t d\inst\ of nn- 
jjorluHi V IS lint of tlu ( halnk- 
) IS vhuh listnl up lo ikSci 
\ bin llu r ]uu tr fill to the IIo\- 
s il IS uul \ id i\ IS In tilt \ I ir 
121)} M i-nd-din Klidj. Jed tju 
lirsi M ihoim d m I \ju d.tion into 
tlu Dm m \\ hi n m i ^25 M i 
homed bin Inghlik iscimUd the 
ihroiu of Delhi tin M ihoincd ms 
\ cn misters 0/ tlu IXccm from 
north to south \ fiw*Mirs Jucr 
the Mihomidan (lonmorsof tlie 
Dice in molted igunsttlu throiu 
of DdJii uul thi«i nhtihon result 
id in tlu il.nntion of tlu Dcccan 
])io\ inei s fioin llu lmj>ir. il Power, 
uul thi est ihkslmuut of the 
Bihmin, dMnsl\ m whit is now 
tlu St iti of H\ di rahad 

Ihe foiiiuUi of this hni w is, 
according to a eonlemimr ir\ in- 
scription, \la-ud dm Bahmin 
Shall, uul liaxing t iken posses 
Sion of llu Diee\n ProMuccsi 
including Bidir uul Gulhnrgi, 
he made the lattir piece his 
eapitil and eomnuneed to leigu 
in Ij 47 Jhe Hahmani kingdom 
at that time ixlended fioni 
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3^car stipulated not to interfere witli 
the possessions of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic and to accept a reduced 
payment for the Northern Circars 
The engagement be t\\ cc n the Enqlish 
and the Ni/am mutualh to iss!<;t 
each other with troops was altered 
into an agreement to furnish the 
Nizam, on requisition, with two bat- 
talions of sepots with guns, on eon- 
dition of the Nizam defrat mg their 
expenses it being understood that 
the force Ins not to be cmplo^ed 


should iin tidi iippoo’s ((rnlorus 
and should furnish i contmqi nt of 
10000 liorst to bf ]nid for ]>\ llu 
British GoMrnnKnt tint in 
dn ision sliould In m uk of ilu t< rr - 
tones conqui red and tint if ifttr 
the eonclusion of ]>( 4ir( I ippoo 
should attack an\ of tlu cf)n tract mg 
parties, tlu otbirs should )om and 
jnmish him On tlu tt rmin ition 
of the war tirntoruN \id(hng in 
anmnl reicmu of 1,16,000 Pi- 
godas \ tn madtonr to tlu \i/ain 


tin \i/,un hui g»v(n his eirbal 
consent to it It v,is it this time 
that tlu Mihrattis rcxind a 
Hum iq unst tin \i/im for irrears 
of choui ind tlin itiiu 1 hostilities 
if U \(n imt silishnl fhi \* 

/ un qqlud t<i the British Go\- 
irnnunt tor v.d Iml the In iMcs 
vitli the Mahrittas jirccluded the 
English from in\ inlcrkrtnce he- 
tvnn tlu (1 sjnitants, txcejil in 
tlu rapicitt (f mediator W'xr 
brok< out m 1795 md t(rmmated 
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against any person m alliance with 
the Enghsh 

On the breaking out of the first 
war with Tippoo Sultan Lord Corn- 
wallis made every effort to secure 
the co-operation of the Nizam, 
by promising him full participa- 
tion m the advantages that might 
result from the war, and a treat}, 
of offensive and defensive alliance 
was concluded with him in 1790 
By this treaty, to w hich the Peishw a 
was made a party, it was stipulated 
that the Nizam and the Peishw a 


as his share of the conquests 
\fter the conclusion of peace 
Lord Cornw'aliis transmitted to Hy- 
derabad and Poona proposals to 
reduce to a definite treat}’' the 
mutual guarantee against Tippoo 
which had been stipulated for m 
the Treaty of 1791 But owing to 
the delay and evasions of the 
Peishw^a, whose designs against 
Tippoo and the Nizam would have 
been frustrated by the engagements 
proposed, the conclusion of the 
treaty was abandoned, although 


m the Con\ention of Kurdla, h} 
which the Nizam was compelled 
to cede to the Glabra ttas territories 
yielding a revenue of thirtv-iP^ 
lakhs of rupees to ])av three crorcs 
of rupees and as a hostage for the 
fulfilment rf these terms, to gne 
up Ills Prime ^Imister Three-* 
fourths of the tern tor} ceded h}^ 
the Nizim was afterwards reco- 
vered during the dissensions which 
followed the death of I^fadho Rao 
Peishwa But the presentment 
created in the mind of the. Ni^am 
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Berar in the north to the left 
bank of the Tungabhadra m the 
south from Dabal on the west 
coast to the Tehngana districts 
in the east The Bahmani dy- 
nasty reached the height of its 
power under the Bahmani King, 
Ala-ud-din II, about 1437, and was 
broken up by its discordant ele- 
ments between the years 1489 
and 1525 Its successive capitals 
were Gulbarga, Warangal and Bi- 
dar Out of its fragments five 
independent Mahomedan king- 
doms were formed in the Deccan 
It IS, of course, impossible to trace 
here the history of these several 
dynasties In 1565 they combin- 
ed against the Hindu Raja of Vi]a- 
yanagar, who was defeated and 
slam in the decisive battle of Tali- 
kota But though the city was 
sacked and the supremacy of Vija- 
yanagar for ever destroyed, the 
Mahomedan victors did not them- 
selves advance into the south 
Despite frequent internal strife, the 
Sultans of the Deccan retained 
their independence until con- 
quered by the Mogul Emperor 
Aurungzeb in the latter years of 
the seventeenth century And 
this brings us to the founder of 
the existing Royal House of 
H3 derabad 

The dynasty of the present 
Nizam was foundedby Asaf ]ah, a 
distinguished General of the Mogul 
Emperor, Aurungzeb, of Turko- 
man descent After a long life at 
the Delhi Court, distinguished 
alike in war andpohtical cunning 
Asaf Jah was appointed in 1713, 
Soubadar or Viceroy of the Dec- 
can, with the title of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, which has since become 
hereditaiy in the family The 
Mogul Empire was at this time 
torn by internal dissension, and 
amid the general confusion, Asaf 
]ah had little difficulty in assert- 
ing his independence against the 
degenerate descendant of Aurung- 
zeb At the time of his death in 
1748, he was firmly established as 
’ an independent sovereign, with 
Hyderabad for his capital, and 
» kingdom roughly co-extensive 
with the present State On his 
death he was succeeded by his 
second son, Nasseer Jung, the 
eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din, holding 


high office at the Court of Delhi 
The claims of Nasseer Jung were 
disputed by Mozuffer Jung, his 
nephew, with the support of Du- 
plei\, the Governor of the French 
Settlements, who saw’’ in the es- 
tablishment through his in- 
fluence of Mozuffer Jung as 
Soubadar of the Deccan, and of 
Chunda Sahib a claimant for 
the N aw^abship of the Carna- 
tic, a sure means of securing 
the ascendancy of the French 
in India The support which 
^lozuffer Jung received from 
the French was, in those times, 
of itself sufficient reason to induce 
the English to lend their aid and 
influence to Nasseer Jung Mo- 
zufler Jung fell into the hands of 
his uncle, by whom he was im- 
prisoned but m the following 
3^ear after the murder of Nasseer 
Jung b}^ Path an rebels, he w^as 
released, and with the support of 
the French assumed the authority 
of Soubadar After his accession 
Mozuffer Jung received into his 
service a body of French troops 
under the command of Bussy, and 
assigned to the French large terri- 
toriesnear Pondicherry, the Prov- 
ince of Kankal, and the town 
and district of Masulipatam He 
was soon afterwards killed in a 
mutiny of his troops His onlv 
son being a minor, Salabut Jung, 
the third son of Asaf Jah was 
placed in power by the influence 
of the French, in gratitude for 
which Silabut Jung confirmed 
m my oi the privileges enjoyed by 
them, and assigned several diStiicts 
in the Northern Circars for the 
pay and equipment of the French 
auxiliaries in his service On the 
outbreak of the war between France 
and Enghnd in 1756, the French 
w^ere driven out of the Northern 
Circars by an English force Salabut 
Jung, who had advanced to oppose 
the JEnglish, did not feel himself 
strong enough, without the aid of 
his French auxiliaries who had been 
recalled by Count Lally, to risk a 
battle, and was glad to conclude a 
treaty granting Masulipatam and 
other districts to the English, and 
binding himself to exclude the 
Ficnch from his dominions The 
text of this and subsequent tieati^^s 
between successive Nizams and the 


English IS set forth in ** Aitchison’s 
Treaties, Engagements, and Sun- 
nuds relating to India ’ ’ The ac- 
quisitions of the British in the 
Northern Circars were confirmed b3^ 
a Firman of the Emperor of Delhi 
in 1765, at the same time that the 
Dewani of Bengal, Bebar and Orissa 
was obtained 

Salabut Jung was deposed m 1761 
by his younger brother, Nizam Ah 
and died two years later m prison 
In 1765 Nizam Ali devastated the 
Carnatic, but was driven back, and 
at the same time an English force 
took possession of the Carnatic in 
virtue of a Firman from the 
Emperor of Delhi The Nizam was 
making active preparations for 
the continuance of hostilities, but 
the Madras Government, then 
labouring under pecuniary difficul 
ties and alarmed at the prospect 
of a war, deputed General Calliand 
to H3^derabad to negotiate peace 
These negotiations resulted m a 
treaty b3^ which for the Circars of 
Ellore, Siccacole, Rajamundr}^ and 
other districts, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to furnish the Nizam 
with a subsidiary force when 
required, and to pay nine 
lakhs a year when the assist- 
ance of their troops was not 
required The Nizam on his part 
agreed to assist the British with 
his troops Under this treaty a 
corps of two battalions joined the 
Nizam for the reduction of the 
fort of Bangalore — then m the 
possession of Hyder Ah with whom 
the British Government was on 
hostile terms , but it was soon 
withdrawn m conseqifcnce of the 
Nizam having treacherously de 
serted the British alliance, ana 
invaded the Carnatic m conjunc- 
tion with H3''der All The Nizam, 
however, was soon compelled to 
separate from Hyder, and in 1768 
another treaty was concluded be 
tween the British Government ind 
the Nawab of the Carnatic on tlu 
one part, and the Nizam on tlu 
other by which the Nizam u^okcd 
all Sunnads granted to II3HIC1 Ah 
by the Soubadars of the Dctc lu 
agreed to cede to the F-ngli'ih 
the Dewani ot the Carnitic al'o\< 
the Ghats which had bmi 
b} H\der Ui, on conthtuj'Y^'^^, ^ 
pa}ang him seven h\\ '' 
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Dy the refusal of the British Gov- 
ernment to aid him m his extre- 
mity, or to permit the subsidiary 
force to accompany him in the 
war, led him to entertam in his 
service a body of troops command- 
ed by French officers, and to dis- 
miss the British subsidiary force 
Friendly relations with him were 
therefore threatened with rupture 
but before matters came to a 
crisis the rebellion of his son. Ah 
Jah, compelled him to beg the 
return of the subsidiary force The 
return of the Prime Minister, 
Azim-ul-llmrah, who had been 
given to Ihe Mahrattas as a hostage, 
was also favourable to British influ- 
ence, and as the threatening atti- 
tude of Tippoo made a closer connec- 
tion with Hyderabad desirable, 
a treaty was concluded in 1798, 
by wh ch the subsidiary force was 
made permanent and raised to six 
battalions, costing Rs 24,17,100 
per annum By the terms of th s 
treaty, which was the eighth treaty 
entered into between the Nizam and 
the British the Nizam* s French 
corps was to be disbanded, and the 
British Government was to arbitrate 
between the Nizam and the Peishwa, 
or, in the event of the Peishwa not 
consenting to that arrangement, to 
protect the Nizam from any unjust 
and unreasonable derrands of the 
^lahiattas On the outbreak of the 
second war with Tippoo in 1799, 
the subsidiary force and the Ni- 
zam’s army co-operated with the 
British troops and after the fall of 
Senngapatam, the Nizam received, 
by the Partition Treaty of ^lysore, 
districts yi(flding a large amount 
of revenue , and to these were 
subsequently added two- thirds of 
the territories which were offered 
to, but rejected bv, the Peishwa 
The jealousy with which the Mah- 
rattas view ed the operations against 
Tippoo, and the threatening atti- 
tude which they assumed, led the 
British Government to strengthen 
their connexion wath the Nizam, 
and a new treaty was concluded 
with him in 1800, by which tw^o 
battalions of infantry and one 
regiment of cavalry were added to 
the subsidiary^ force , and for the 
pa>Tnent of the force the Nizam 
ceded nil the teriitones he had 
acquired b} the Mysore Treaties of 


1792 and 1799, subject to some 
exchanges to secure a well defined 
boundary^ The treaty regulated 
the duties on which the subsidiary 
force was to be employed, secured 
the Nizam in the sovereignty of 
his dominions, prohibited Ins en- 
tering into political negotiations 
with other States, and made the 
British Go\ernment the arbiter in 
hiS disputes wnth other Powers 
In consequence of the equivocal 
conduct of the Nizam in the first 
Mahratta w ar, and the refusal of 
his officers to receive the wounded 
in the battle of Assaye into the 
forts of Daulatabad and Danir, an 
additional Article was added to the 
Treaty of 1800, requiring the con- 
tracting parties to admit the troops 
of either party into their forts when 
calledupon (Treaty with the Nizam 
1800) No xo\n Attchison' sTreahes 
Nizam Ah died in 1803, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sikandar 
Jah, and on his accession all exist- 
ing treaties were confirmed In 
the following year by the Partition 
Treaty of Hyderabad, dated 28th 
April 1804, cession wav, made of the 
Deccan territories taken from the 
Maharaja Scindia m the Mahratta 
war It was in the reign of Sikandar 
Jah that the reform of the military 
establishments was commenced, and 
a regular army, disciplined by Bri- 
tish officers, organized The Nizam’s 
newly organized forces proved of 
much service in the Pindari and 
Mahratta wars of 1817, and after 
the overthrow of the Peishwa these 
services were recognized by the 
Treaty of 1822, whereby the Nizam 
received a considerable accession of 
territory, was released from all 
arrears of tribute which he owed to 
the Peishwa and from all future de- 
mands for it By this treaty some 
further exchanges of territory were 
effected to secure a better defined 
frontier Sikandar Jah died in 
1829, and w^as succeeded by his 
son, Nasir-ud-Daula, who was con- 
fronted at the outset of his 
reign w ith difficulties created 
during the latter years of his 
father’s rule The country had 
suffered much from the practically 
irresponsible administration of 
Sikandar Jah’s Minister, Chundoo 
Lall, by whom the revenues of the 
State had been farmed to con- 


tractors who were supreme in their 
several districts The grossest op- 
pression prevailed, and the countr}^ 
was m possession of robber bands 
For the restoration of order it 
became necessary to employ Bri- 
tish officers in the different dis- 
tricts, and under their adminis- 
tration, order was gradually being 
restored When Nasir-ud-Daula 
came to the throne he requested 
that the direct interference of the 
British officers m the administra- 
tion might be discontinued, and 
this request was complied with 
The withdrawal of British officer^ 
was immediately follow^ed by a 
return to disorder, and a new ar- 
rangement with the Nizam became 
absolutely necessary Therefore, in 
1853, a new treaty was concluded, 
by which the British Government 
agreed to maintain an auxiliary 
force of not less than 5,000 infan- 
try, 2,000 cavalry, and four field 
batteries of artillery , and, to pro- 
vide for its payment, the Nizam 
ceded in trust districts yielding a 
gross revenue of fifty lakhs of 
rupees, it being agreed that ac- 
counts should be annually rendered 
to the Nizam, and that any surplus 
revenue that might accrue should 
be paid to him The distiicts 
thus ceded consisted, besides 
Berar, of Osmanabad and the Rai- 
chur Doab By this treaty the 
Nizam, while retaining the full use 
of the Subsidiary Force and Con- 
tingent, was released from the ob- 
ligation of furnishing a large force 
m time of war The Contingent 
ceased to be part of the Nizam’s 
army and became an auxiliar}^ 
force, kept up by the British Gov- 
ernment for the use of the Nizam 
Nasir-ud-Daula died in May, 
1857, and was succeeded by his 
son, Afzal-ud-Daula This was a 
critical period in the history of 
the State, for during the Mutiny 
of 1857, the maintenance of order 
at Hyderabad was necessary for 
the success of the military opera- 
tions in the Deccan and Central 
India The hopes of the disaffect- c 
ed were excited by the succession 
of a new Chief, and m July 1857, 
an attack was made on the Resi- 
dency — ^wliich was, however, re- 
pulsed The efforts of the Resi- 
dent to preserve order were ablv 
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seconded by the Nizam's ^^Imister, 
the hrst Salar Jung, who had been 
appointed to this post with the 
appro\al of the British Go\ em- 
inent m 1853 It was feared that, 
should the dominions of the Nizam 
break mto open re\oU, Bombay 
and the whole of Southern India 
would rebel But the Nizam re- 
mained staunch throughout the 
period ot trouble, and cast m his 
lot w ith the British In recognition 
of the lo^^alty of the Nizam the 
British Go\ernmeut after the 
storm had passed, created him a 
Knight of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, and further, 
modified the Treat} of 1853, which 
required the submission of annual 
accounts of the Assigned D»stncts, 
and was productuc of much 
trouble and mcon\ enicnce \ new 
treaty w as, therefore, concluded w ith 
the Nizam m i860, by wluch a 
debt of fifU lakhs of rupees due to 
the Bntish Go\crnment was can- 
celled, the terntor} of Sliolapur 
was ceded to tlic Nizam , and the 
districts of Osmanabad and the 
Kaichur Doab were restored to 
him On the other hand, the Ni- 
zam ceded certain districts to the 
British, and agreed that the re- 
maining Assigned Districts m Berar 
should be held m trust by the 
British Government for the pur- 
pose specified m the Treaty of 1853 , 
and that no demand for accounts 
of the receipts or expenditure of 
the Assigned Districts should be 
made It was at 
that time the object — 

of the British 
Government to ob- 
tain the sovereignty 
of the Assigned 
Districts, so as to 
administer them 
through any agency 
it pleased , but to 
this the Ni/am 
would not consent 
He, however, con- 
ferred on the Bn- 
tish Resident 
^ Hyderabad author- 
ity to enquire mto 
and to punish 
offences committed 
by Europeans and 
others m Hydera- 
bad territory, and 


the practical \ aluc of this 
consisted in the pioof it afforded 
that the Nizam directly consented 
to the Inal of such offences by the 
British GoNornment and w’aivcd 
all claim to Ime them tned in 
his own courts The Ni/am at 
this time recened a guarantee that 
any succession to his State, made 
m accordance with Mahomedan 
Law and the customs of his family, 
would be recognised 

\fzal-ud-Daula died in 1869 and 
was succeeded b} his son, the 
present Ni/am \s he was, at 
the lime of his fathcr^s death, 
hut three \cars of age a Regency 
was constituted for the aclminis- 
Iration of the country, with Sir 
Sahr Jung I as Regent, and the 
Naval) Shams-ul-Lmara as co- 
Rfgcnt the British Resident being 
consulted on all impoitanl matters 
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concerning the wclfire of the Stale 
On the death of the co-Rcgent in 
1877, his half-brother Nawab 
Vikar-ul-Umara was appointed co- 
administrator but be also died 
m 1881, Sir Salar Jung I remain- 
ing sole administrator and Regent 
until bis death m 1883 In the 
following 3 ear His Highness Mir 
Mahbub Mi Khan, having attained 
lus majority, was installed by Lord 
Ri])on Sir Salar Jung II being 
appointed Minister 

\dmimstration 

His Highness the Nizam is the 
supreme authority in the State in 
all matters, and his decision is 
final on encr\ question In c\er\’’ 
case imohing consequences of an 
important or permanent character, 
a rejiort is made to him and his 
order obtained The adminislra- 
ti\e and cxccutnc head of the 
Go\ernmcnt is tfic Minister who 
is aided In \ssistant Ministers 
who are in immediate charge of 
the \ anoub departments of the 
State Tor consultatne and dch- 
beratne pur])oscs there is <a Cabinet 
Council of wluch the ’Minister is the 
President and such ^Vssistant Mi- 
nisters as are also Nobles of the 
Stale are members Tlicrc is also 
a Legislatnc Council for the en- 
actment of laws, of which details 
ire gi\cn further on The respective 
])owerb of tlie Minister, Assistant 
Ministers, Cabinet Council nnd Le- 
gslatne Council ha\e been defined 
m ordinanCc.s and 
acts issued or sanc- 
tioned by H i s 

Higlincss the 
Nizam The pre- 
sent form of ad- 
ministration was 
prescribed b> the 
original instnic- 
t^ons issu^tl t^ho 

the most ordinary 
routine, before the 






ini r\n oriDiA oi isnn 


Mjni‘^Ur'>o{ thur 

liw iUpiitmcnt^ in tin tirsi 
tn*?t‘inct uni ^fttrv u<K lu fort iht 
Minmlir in ihi MilM»r*hint< 

coni tnud not rom|H imt to i^sm 

fiinl onltrs on tin pirlrnli? 
Mibjtct in Innil Tin I unnci \1 
clnfc» of tin 
of tininn mint', rul- 
ind lumi'. tho ltnlu''iil 
Mm ‘'ti r h'\< urnlt r Jmn tin 

judiciil lUpirtmint j n!‘^ rifTi^- 

tmtnm mulicM poM nflu* uni 
nbgnni*^ Tin Mil* 

mrv Muni'll r ib'^po^ts f»f 

tin vork of the npnhr '^lul un 
guhr mnl tlK Impitnl 
Iroop'^ tin Mi‘^rili’uu‘on‘' \kv 
tnnt Mun*^ii r nn<\t r hnn tin 
I ohci pnklir vork*' tchnilion 
ninn cipnhtn*- 'intl ‘^'untitmn 1 in 
Kim mu Drpirtnunt (lin«iK 
ninkr the Mini'll' r \ ho i'ir(i*;is 
control o\ir tin <Upnrtmint«; of 
Hnd riMmn ri\Mnn *-01% i\ utd 
Ith nn nl, ru^^tom^^ u no: « \t 4^< 
iinl nblin fon‘-t< ipnrnhurt 
comm rri 'unl lor il fninl^ 

Tin <hMr»ft ndmun'^tnlnni 
C'lrred on h\ ^onhuhr-. \ ho \u 
hciiK of DniMon'i \*\ 

Fniukihr^ ntnl TiliMlchr*' Tin 
Judicial Dcpirtnunt immrdi 
atih superM^^ed and controlUd In 
the High Tourl Tin DKlrirl 
Police IS m charge of tn Inspector- 
General n ho is i British ofneu 
lent In the GinemmnU of Imhi 
and V iio also holds tin post of 
Inspector-ficneral of JaiK TIu 
Cit\ Police IS nndir the control of 
i Commissioni r 1 lu i \eculiv i 
charge of tin Irrigation Dep irt- 
mi nt is in the hands of a F urope tn 
ofiictr vhd( the eMCutuc luad of 
the buildings and roads bnnch 
IS g(nerali\ selected from unong 
the local eifficcrs of (In State Public 
Works Forests an looked aftir 
In a Conscr\ it or, ind Municipa- 
lities ind locil Bo irds tn cst ib- 
iished at all imjiort ml centn s 
The lands of the Stati an di\ ided 
into four pnneipd classes, it, 
Klnlsi, SirFi-Khas, Paigih, ind 
jagir Khalsa I inds m tin prop- 
erly of the State, and the hud 
reecnue and cesses collcctid there- 
on arc paid into the Stite Trea- 
sury Sarf-i-Klns ire kinds the 
income of vliich is injoycd by the 
Ruler of the Stall Paig ih lands are 
3B 


luld tv\ Kouu <if tlu h iduu \obh 
t*. mditirx luh J u;ir luuN tr< 
ilioM V hu h hnt Im < n prmttd ii» 
indivuhnh it n vrmu'. tuu^'' in tin 
Ruhr of tin ^t tU titlurin rt turn 
for **1 rv in or b\ \ w id Kin il 
h\our Ih» r<\«n\u i>f viub hud 
V rofhrlci! uid <njoMd i)\ tin 
j ipird ir subjK 1 ‘•nun turn to 
pununt of inbuti Ilu hnd- 
rt % I mu of ilu u< *s t (lilt ( (id 
from tin in un bod\ cd Siiu 
ieucuhun''l*. umb r tin r\oi' tn 
s\ '•ti in For pnrpo^' rd J md 
r<\inui. uul gt m i d idnumstr ttion 
tiu \irain s ll^nlor^ is dnuhd 
into fmir ^ubih or uni‘'ion'' 
"•iNti I n ihstru md om hundn d 
ind M\«n taluk'N ixihisni of 
ilivtn *^irf- 4 -U!M^ t ilul s Mi'.^ 
of till t ountr\ h I'v bi i n '*ur\ 1 \ < d 
uul '^ttthd tuU llun tfi still 
''onu flirts I lu n «.urM\ md 
tihimni hwt ruu bt < n < irrud 
out I ii h ^ubah !*» undi r i < otn- 
nu‘'‘'Uini r md * at h Di'^tnct umlf r 
\ follntor I xrlu'.iM of tin 
( nn ti 1 ituh but uu luduu dl iju 
Jarir tndPur di I m<h < tchof tlr 
four ^ubdis h ts an iMiagt tp 
proMin itmg 20000 '•quan mtl< ^ 
Lndirtlu r\iuv iri latli 

fold i*. utinuhrid a ludduu v Inch 
tiu r\oi holds dirteth fmni tiu 
St iti md tiu hohhr or oicujjmi 
(d ilu lu id IS cdliil till fuittiitUit 
I iu nghl td 01 ( ujMiu \ dijundsou 
tiu npuhr juvnunt id (In asv^s^ 
mint l>\ tiu far md in r 

of fadun to nuit tin donind lu 
forfnts his right In suth \ i im 
tfu hud niirts to tiu S| 4iii| 
tiu nrht of ocenpuuN is void 1 >\ 
tucium to stfisf\ tin di m md for 
irn irv lju juruul cd holdmr is 
noinm dh oiu \i ir hut if llu 
lioldtr pi\s tiu issi'.vnunt and 
duts nguhrh iu m i\ rt t im lus 
hnd nuhlinitch \ tfat/tular in i\ 
rt hnqtiish his hnd lu gnmg <hu 
notice of Ins intintion to do so 
or he mi\ sdl or tnnsftr his nght 
if he choosf s so to do Of the otlu r 
s\stfinsof tinuri i ;(ii»ir is \ fru 
gnnl of OIU or mon \d!ag(s, md 
the u nurt m i\ hi cl iss^d undtr four 
luads a! famf^htior 
uh.ch art grants of an Iu n dd ir\ or 
pinnaiunt nitun /<i( Jarirs 
or personal grmts foi tiu munti 
nnnei of tiu crautns, pat^ah 
/ugirs, or grmts to tiu nobles 
of th< St tte foi mmU lining 


trodps for llu \i7\m md 
(iiuUi K ^{h \-mah ifhit nr rrmis in 
Iu n of firtun loi d piMiunts tint 
v(n tmidmg on tiu St iti llu 
tiuuu I uuis in grmtid for strMn 
or clnrit dill j)ur]»ov( >. (itlur frn 
of ri M mu or subpit to i <pnt iitil 
or utrfnyfit n mfdi the 
m ir i< nun *\iij)ttlut tiu hohlir 
li IS t<i y t\ a n rl un fi\« d propor 
(u»n rd llu n^tmu to tiu stau 
It is I iiov n IS /oi/iiu fnti m 
tiu Miratlii rbstruts 
r»r mnu d (rduitr is rt dutrl from 
hre< 7 tuniufiii «s«aftv uulrdlur 
iuuc< llatu ous rriMptv (rmn fruit 
(n» eri7im hmlv ju'irv umlt r 
tt4Up<*rir\ lUiihnunt Inu s md 
tttrfi itun V 

flu J \mr niMiUf rd tiu ^tatr 
IS di ri\ t d Utun tiu follnv me mt<»M 
< mts -^nd <!nu V ^ hnith tountr\ 
Spirit lort n n spirits opium 
lumprlnu'' uul otlu r rirur^' Tiu 

Ihstru t Lxeut hnns ir* umhr 
tiu sop( rM on uul mntrnl of tiu 
lv<\<mu uitiiontus Tiu farms 
m tiu Cits cirth fv hirh rmupn^t v 
tiu f it\ rf Hvthribul uul tiu 
rmtoniuntsrd *^1 rundt ralnd uul 
Btdiruml vrt Inohul dnr h\ m 
oinrtr st\lid tiu Taluhlir td 
\l»l an 

With tfu ixcrplion <d c< rtam 
tximpud arurjts a rnstnms duiv 
not <x< tiding 5 ptr ctnt of ilu 
V dui <d m\ irticU ish\udou di 
Jinjioris uid rxports m Hi< High- 
ness (hummouv llu Ci\il uu! 
Mditirs odicers of tiu British (un- 
trnmtut stitioiud in tiu Ni? un s 
tionunums ilu thuf nohlis md 
y^rc^r^/llr^ of llu siau the lughir 
oHici tls rd tiu tirntrnnunt uul 
otlur infhuntnl jursojis an i x- 
iinptMl In gtmrd orsinrnl onh 
(nun )u\m(Ul td m\ customs dut\ 
m MsjK(t of irtuhs intruded for 
ilujrptr^ond or prn ift us( , mtl 
not for s\|< Opium v Inch is sub- 
jrct to i sjuinl excise rlut\, )s 
( xchuh (1 frtiin (hr Customs lani) 
hut sdt pus i dut\ of Ks :» ptr 
120 surs In onhr to encourage 
lord mamdacluros, the duties 
pa\ ddt on cirtaui cloths made' ai 
\ tra\ anjK 1 1 md Mahhubnag ir 
line belli ixempted from data 
smc( iSqS In the same >ear the 
s\siim of ret cuing fixed inonthh 
pavmtnls from rirfun dealers m 
gold, md jm Clous stones 

in satisfirtum of the demand for 
ordnury dut} on artichs importeal 
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norlh-^^ csltm bnnch of Iht M'\dr\s 
Railw IV the lunction bcint; at 
Rauhur The Nizam’s Ginranlttd 
State Rail\\a\ is ov iicd and worked 
In a compain iindtr a ginrmttc 
from the H}dcribad State, ind tlu 
same compaiu v orks tlie metre 
gauge line, capital for winch w m 
raised b} tlu issiu of redeemabh 
mortgage debentures \n exten- 
sion on the metre gauge from Puma 
to Akhola, a distinee r^f 1^7 niiiec 
is contempl ited, v Inch \ dl link uj) 
the Rajputan i-Malw i and Southern 
Mahratta s\ stems and se\erd 
other sure e\ s an nov bt mg c irried 
out 

The onh mnu th it is being prt>- 
litabh worked at pre'-ent is tlu 
Singareni coal miiu in theW iraneal 
district Th s is bemg \ orked l>\ 
the Deccan Min.ng Cornpain, ind 
IS the outjnit is coiiMderibk 
(2,100,882 tons dunng tlu Ini 
eears 1S9S-1903) tlie Roe ilt\ paid 
to the State is corrcsjiondmg 1 irge 
and IS mere ismg in amount m irJe 
The Gold Field \ orking*' m K u- 
chur haec shoe cd but poor results 
The Hederibad St ite is neh m 
minerals, ind the reason eehe min- 
ing enterprise his made so little 
hcadv a's u^/ to the jiresent is tint 
the Dcccin Mining (onij)ane, e* ho 
had obtained for i fev eiars i 
monopoh of jirosjiecting for mi- 
nerals throughout the e hole of the 
Nizam’s dominions Imb in ibqi 
ind 1892, m i(k cxteiuiee el urns 
to mining areas in eehicli tlie 
Ni/am’s Goe ernment e\ ^re un ible to 
acquiesce The disjnites that ensued 
prevented the origin il comjiain 
from either undertaking tliemseh es, 
or leising out to other comjianus, 
fresh mmingareis, ind ilsobarnci 
fresh applications for jirospecting 
rights from others \rbitrition 
was recently resorted to, ami from 
latest accounts, the disiiutes irc 
likely to be settled imicably It is 
well estaohshed that dcjiosits of 
iron ore of \arymg qualities are 
widely distributed o\cr the later- 
itic and granitic tracts of the St ite, 
while similar deposits hive been 
discovered in the s ind-stone for- 
mations in the Godavery and W ir- 
dha Valleys In the tract situated 
between the Kistna and fiinga- 
bhadra rivers, hematite occurs in 
considerable quantities ^mong 
other minerals found in the country 
may be mentioned mica, fine 


spicinuns of corundum and girncts 
ind i small deposit of grijiiuti 
in the \icimtv of Ilisanabacl V 
cojiper lode hi'' rcceiith betn dis- 
co\ ert d at Cluntrala in the N ilgond i 
district which jiromisc'^ to be rtmu- 
luritiNL Fxctllent liinestoiu is 
quarrud at Shihibid lietv ecu tlu 
\\ idi Junction and (iulbarg«i on tlu 
Great Indian Penmsulir Raih i\ 
In iddilion to tlu luiiurals driath 
nuntioiud red ch ilk and iliiu 
dtjiosits h.i\( ludi found From 
.incunt times di iinoiid mines Iii\e 
been vorkedintlu iIIum il dc jiosits 
round iboiit Parttal ne ir tlu 
kistna as v ell is in otiur Iol dities 
in tlu alhiMil tract of tlu smu 
ri\ir Frills mule in nitiit \iirs 
b\ the in Mining Conqiiiu 

iinoh mg i ( onsider ii)h oiitl i\ 
pro\i I unsiuet'''*ful f^nl} stojus 
of \er\ sm dl si/( vert found tlu 
g ingiu h n iiig bt i n V orkt d out b^ 
tlu old iniiu r*' 

n f ISI MltlN \M) Jt SIR I 

Tlu Itcislilivt iutIiorit\ in tlu 
Ni/ims (loimnioiu is tlu Ihdtri- 
I) id Ituislitut ( ouimil tstibhslud 
b\ i 1 irm in of Iks Ikgluuss tlu 
Ni/ani in 1895 In tlie follov ing 
Jt ir \ct 1 of 1,04 Fisli ’ rt- 
eciv t il the Ni/ iniN v me tion re- 
cogni'-mg l!u rigiit of tlu peoidt 
to sliirt in the work of fr lining 
1 IV s, ind to rt pn sent ition In 
ir/K) this Kteulition w is ri enict- 
Cfl vith certa n inodilie ilions and 
IS still m hirct TIic Coumil con- 
sists it pnsfiU of i Piesuleut ind 
Vice-President, ele\tn ofTu , d iml 
SIX non-onici il mt mlu rs I lie 
Minister is tlu Presidtiil iml llie 
\ssist in* Mmistt r, v luise ikpirt- 
ment is concerned \ itli the jiirti- 
culir Dill litfore the Council, is tin 
Vice-Pn sidenl foi tlu time In mg 
Of tlu ofFici d numbeis tiie Cluef 
Justice, tlu Jiuhciil betrilirj, md 
the Leg il Ath iser, ire cx-oflu w 
members, tlu. other eiglit ofiicial 
nu mbers being nomm iled bj^ the 
Minister for two ytais Of the 
SIX non-ofTir, U membt rs two 
are elected by the Jai^inian and 
landowners, two I)^ tlie jdoadors 
of the High Court, ind the rem lin- 
ing tw^o ire nominated bv the '\Ii- 
nistcr from .imong the jie )ple 
The Criminal Code, which was 
passed and came into force tliicc 
vears after tlie establishment of 
the Council, was driwn up, with 


certain alter itions, on the lines of 
the Criminal Codt now in forci in 
British India It siqiplicda Jong-felt 
need ind his n hexed tlie Courts 
of much uneortaintj as to the law 
in dealing with criminal ci^^cs 
Other imjiortant \rts that hax e 
been jnssed in recent xears deal 
V ith the regulation of jirocedun 
of Courts of fix il Judir ilure ind 
tlu consolidation ind amendment of 
the I av relating to Criminal Proce- 
dure I !u Fx idence \ct xx is pas'^ed 
in 1904 and the High Court J^egu- 
lations vere mu ruled in tlu fol 
lox mg xeir tklK introduced into 
tin legislatixe Counc.l ire based 
on Mahommedm )unsj>rudeuce 
tlu Hindu Shastns special 1 iv s 
binding on a nirticiilar eoin 
miinitx nr eiistoiiis mel nsigvs 
h iX mg tJu force of Jaw 

f iu High ( ourt X hicli consists 
ol fixe Judges, is the bnprenu Court 
of tlu St Ite md ixercises both 
Origin il mel \pjuIMte lunsdietion 
in cixd md criminal nutters It 
ilso in nut mis i generil stqurxi- 
s on md ceintiol oxer all the otiur 
( emrK for the exercise of v Im h 
tlu ( hu f Justice, or mx Juelge of 
tlu High Court whom he 11113 ap 
jinmt, IS authonseel to go on ciruiit 
Ui msjieet the x ineuis Courts In 
its ulnunistralix e cipacilj the 
High Court IS empovered to issue 
rules md regulations for the gui- 
d mee of ill Courts, m eonsonmee 
Witli the liw, to alter them from 
time tei I mu, md to suggest to the 
Cioxernnunl the mtroduetion of 
mv new or mu ndinenl of mj 
edd ] iw winch it mav consider 
luccssirx Ilure ire now c ix il 
mel 271 Criinmal Couits foi the 
ulnimistr ition of jiislue I ahsil- 
d max Ip" suits iij) to a hunt (»f 
Rs 100, I)ut xtrx few oxeieise these 
poxxers In tlu Citj^ of Hxderi- 
lud, Iiesides flu High Court, lie tlu 
K i/i's Court, tlie Cilj’^ (ixil Court, 
md the Cit\ Crmimil Court I he 
kazi’s Court has jurisdiction in 
original suits lictween J^Iahomme- 
dans, rcl iting to betrothal, niar- 
rnge, dixorcc guardianship, dowr3^ 
maintenance, succession, inlunt- 
anci, and ill such matteis The 
Citj^ Cixil Court adjudicates upon 
civil suits arising in the city, ind 
not exceeding Rs 5,000 m value 
The Citx^ Cnmmal Court disposes 
of ill criminal cases arising in the 
citv, xvliich can be dealt xvith by a 
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first-class Magistrate There is a 
special Alagistrate for the trial of 
Thuggt and Dacotiy cases For- 
merly a large number of influential 
people were exempted from attend- 
ance in the Courts but this pri- 
vilege was abolished in iqoo, and 
no one can now claim exemption 
as a right 

municipal ai fairs 

Tht most important Munitipali- 
ties in the State are those of Hy- 
derabad and Chudderghat, wh.ch 
have, since 1903, been amalgamated, 
and placed under a special officer, 
stvled the Secretar}'' to the Commit- 
tee Municipal administration was 
first introduced into Hvderab id in 
i86g, and se^ enteen years later the 
Chudderghat Muniripalitv was es- 
tablished, and, as stated abo\e, was 
later on amalgamated v ith the 
older bod^ The principal sources 
of revenue to the ^lunicipality arc 
special grants b}'' Go\ ernment in 
the way of contribution taxation 
on houses animals and vehicles, 
slaughter-house and b izaar fees, 
water rates, and other smaller 
items The special grants do not 
proper!}^ belong to the Municipa- 
lity, but are rather expended 
through the agenc^^ of the Muni- 
cipal Committee b}'’ Government 
for the sake of convenience The 
members of the Committee are 
called J^Iumcipal Commissioners, 
and number twenty-seven 1 he 
President and some of the 
members are officials, while the 
remainder are selected from the 
vakils of the High Court bankers, 
representatives of the Sarj-i~khas 
and Paigah departments and other 
persons not in State employ 

Ml the leading district towns m 
the State have been constituted 
into Municipalities, and the Local 
Cess has been introduced in all 
settled districts It is at present 
m force in no talukas and provides 
funds for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, schools, dis- 
pensaries, rest-houses, and other 
works calculated to benefit the 
people of the district It is col- 
lected With each instalment of re- 
venue paid bv the cultivators, at 
the rate of one anna per rupee of 
land revenue, and is credited in the 
accounts as follows — Village Police 
fund, 4 pies educational fund, 
2 pies , road fund, 2 pies , medical, 


I pie , and general improvement 
fund, 3 pies The village Police 
fund IS ciedited to the State which 
meets the cost of the village Police 
the educational fund is controlled 
bv the Educational department At 
present there iie 15 DiStnet and 
94 Taluk Boards A District 
Board is cpmposed of 14 members, 
half of them being officials and 
half non-officials A Taluk Board 
consists of file members, two offi- 
cials and 3 non officials 

\RCH 1 01 oc\ 

The Nizam's dominions are rich 
in remains of antiquarian interest 
or historical importance The finest 
rock temples ind caies m India are 
to be found within the limits of the 
Hyderabad ^tate There arc nu- 
merous old forts, where fates of 
kingdoms were decided in the past, 
rums of large cities which once cn- 
joved power and splendour, tombs 
of illustrious men who haie left a 
lasting mark on the countr3% v cll- 
presen ed inscriptions, many of 
them still undeciphered, recounting 
perhaps the deeds of rulers of men or 
of benevolent founders of chanties, 
and other relics full of interest to the 
scientific enquirer and the lover of 
research and stud}^ With i few onlv 
of the more important of these can 
we deal in this article 

To take the Rock Temples first 
in order, those of Fllora and A]unta 
in the Aurangabad district are well- 
known The former is described as 
the finest group of caves in India 
It contains temples dedicated to the 
service of three religions, Buddhist, 
Brahmanical, and Jam The caves 
of this group var}^ m age from the 
3th to the qth or loth centur}' 
The Ajunta Caves arc situated in a 
lonelv and wild ravine, about three 
miles in a straight line north-west of 
Ajunta, which is 52 miles noith- 
east of Aurangab id Thev are 
about a thousand vears older than 
the Fllora Caves, and belong ex- 
clusively to the Buddhist religion 
They are twenty-nine m number, and 
are famous for their frescoes, 
wdiich, however, have been sadly 
damaged by visitors who cut out 
pieces and carry them away as 
mementoes Besides these import- 
tant Cave groups, which are still 
in a good state of presen ation, 
there are other minor gioups m 
the Aurangabad district, at Ghatot 


Kach, Pital Khora, and Rudres- 
w^ar In the Bir district there is 
a cave at Amba Jogai and about 
two miles from the town of Dhar- 
aseo in the Naldrug district there 
are two groups of caves, one be- 
longing to the Jam ind the other 
to the Vaishnav sects A senes 
of old Brahmanical caves are situ- 
ated at Karusa, m the Bidar dis- 
trict, and at Kalyani in the same 
distnct there are several rock ex- 
cavations, one of the cells having 
doors of tlie Egyptian tvpe, v iden- 
mg towards the floor 
The most famous tombs m the 
State are those of the Kutubshahi 
Kings at Golconda, about five 
miles to tlie westward of tlie city 
of Hyderabad All the kings 0^ 
the Kutubshahi, except the last, 
Abul Hassan, v lio ended Jus dB.ys 
as a prisoner m the Dowlatabad 
fortress, are interred here The 
earliest of these tombs was con- 
structed previous to 1543 by tJie 
first Kutabshahi King, Sultan luili, 
for himself Tlie}^ are massive 
structures of grey granite, oblong 
or square, surmounted with domes 
Some of them are richl}^ decorated 
with enamelled tiles and other 
architectural embellishments Most 
of them were surrounded by their 
own separate gardens m former 
times but both the tombs and the 
gardens suffered considerabU at 
the time of Aurangazib'b invasion 
of Golconda After this they re- 
mained m a neglected state for a 
long time till the first Sir Salar 
Jung took steps to preserve and 
repair the buildings and to replant 
the gardens Since then the Nizam's 
Government has lookad c<are{ullv 
after these ancient remains, and 
much of the wanton destruction 
which visitors used to inflict has 
been checked of late 
Theie are twenty-nine forts, 
large and small, and among the 
principal ma}*” be mentioned those 
of Dowlatabad, Raichur, Golconda, 
Kandhar, Yadgir, Naldrug, Wa- 
rangal, Nalconda, Nirmal and 
Bidar The Dowlatabad fortress '»s 
eight miles to the north-w^est of 
Aurangabad It belonged in olden 
times to Hindu Rajas and was 
known by the name of Devgad or 
Deogiri It has been identified 
by some as the Tagara of Ptolemv 
The Raichur fort is a relic of the 
ancient Hindu Rajas of Warangal 
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following Piimc Minister') — Sir As- 
m'xn Jah Bahacliii, Kcir, Sn 
Vikir-iiUUmia Bahadur k c i L , 
Maharaja Sn Kishun Pcrsh id B \h i- 
dur, K c I E The holding of this 
delicate office under so many Minis- 
ters IS proof of Mr Fandooiiji Jam- 
shed] Ps abilities and the remarkable 
tact and promptitude \\ith which 
he deals with all matters that come 
before him During the regime 
of Sir Asman Jah Bahadur, Mr 
Faridoonji Jamshcdji with Nawab 
IMoshin ul-Mulk was selected to 
represent the Nizam’s Go\ernmcnt 
at the Parliamentary enquiry m 
connection wath the Deccan Tilmmg 
scandal The Companionship of the 



Mr Fakidoonji Jamshedji, c i c 

o 

Indian Empire w^as conferred upon 
him by the Government of India in 
recognition of his good services to 
the Hyderabad State, and this 
order he had the honour of receiv- 
ing at the hands of His Excellency 
the Viceroy during the Coronation 
Durbar held at Delhi m 1903 The 
conferring upon Mr Faridoonji 
Jamshedji of the post of Political 
Secretar}^ to Government in addition 
to his other duties is the latest 
indication of His Highness the 
Nizam’s recognition of the many 
years of good and useful work 
he has rendered to the State of 
Hyderabad Anyone acquainted 
wath Hyderabad politics will readily 
understand the important nature of 
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this ippo ntment I lis Highness’ 
selection his given much sitisfic- 
tion to ill el isscs m lUderibul 
During the ibsence on furlough of 
Mr C isson Walker Mr F irKloouji 
h IS also had charge of the jinrtfoho 
of radwa}s ind mmc'. Mr Farid- 
0011]! Jamshcdji posscssis an indn- 
ldual!^^ of character w Inch is very 
marked, and there isscarcelv avis’tor 
to the Deccan capital who his not 
partaken of his generous hosjidahtv 
He IS a keens portsman and though 
now m his fifU-sixth veir he is still 
a good rider ind better shot, to 
which the many troph'cs of tiger 
and other game that adorn h’s 
charming house at Saifabad bear 
eloquent testimony He is i v idow- 
cr with one son, Mr Rustoinji Jam- 
shcdji, who IS nov a Deputy Com- 
missioner m Bcrar, and though quite 
a young man his dready earned 
the Kaiscr-i-Hmd Medal His two 
brothers, ^Icssrs Burzorji Jamshedji 
and Sohrabji Jamshcdji, arc both 
in His Highness’ scrv ices the former 
holds the appointment of First Tal- 
ukdar, and the latter has recently 
been appointed Conservator of For- 
ests Mr Faridoonji is a gentleman 
of some literary attainments, and 
has often contributed to the leading 
English newspapers in Ind a He 
IS a life Member of the Rov^al \s atic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Cobden Club 

Captain MIRZA K VRIM KHAN 
Nawab Khedive, Jung Bahadur, 
M R c M (Edin ), is the Deputy 
Director of H H the Nizam’s Civ il 
Medical Department, and the Vice- 
Prmcipal of the Ilyderab id ^ledical 
School He IS the fourth and 
youngest son of Mirza jMusa Khan, 
a gentleman of high birth and posi- 
tion, whose ancestors original!}^ came 
from Khorasan, in Persia, at the 
time of the invasion of India by 
Nadu Shah But although the 
founders of this ancient family came 
from Persia, it was the Nawab of 
Gazipur Zamaniah who founded the 
Indian branch, and it was through 
his efforts that relations betw een 
the reigning family of Pei si a and 
the British m India were first estab- 
lished The career of this Nawab, 
who was named Mirza Mehdy Ah 
Khan, was a remarkably success- 
ful one, and eulogistic mention of 
his name may be found in the 


dtsp Itches, mmuUs, and corrts- 
jiondcnre of llic Marquis of Wd- 
hshv riiL services of tlu \av ib 

V ere utilised In tlu old East India 
Companv in 1790 m connection 

V illi Ctrl nil negotiations of a jioli- 

tical niture v ilh Persia He died 
m the vear follov mg, v hen Ins 
eldest Son, Mirza M Iloosnn Khan 
Dll iwar Jung v ho v as a renov ned 
Per'^ian and \rnbic scholar, v as 
employed i)\ the Last India Com- 
jianv and for some lime served 
under Sir John Malcolm, vhom he 
accompanu d to Persia on a mission 
to that court He dicd m 1S18 
and one of liis Mirza Musa 

Klian, the father of the subject of 



Capl Mirza Karim Kiiav 

this biograjihical sketch, entered 
the seivice of the Bntish Govern- 
ment at the age of 16, filling v^anous 
jiosts, until he ev^entuall}^ retired 
on a handsome pension, and on the 
invitation of the first Sir Salar Jung 
he decided to settle down in H}- 
derabad and to adopt it as his 
future home He died in 1869, leav- 
ing four sons and three daughters 
Captain Mirza Karim Khan, the 
jmungest of these four sons, joined 
the Hycleiabad Medical School in 
1882, aftei passing a competitiv^e 
examination with credit His abil- 
ity and industry brought him to 
the notice of Dr T Beaumont, then 
Residency Surgeon at Hyderabad 
and on his recommendation he was 
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lb /00IC\1)1 K ] b\(i 
Judg^ HighCourt H H th( NirunN 
(jjo\trnmcnt IlMkrAbul Horn nl 
H\ dorplndon :20t]i 1^75 Ldu- 

( itcd pn\atii\ it If\<itral>ni md 
^ri)Ne qiKnti\ it tlu Hoinbiv ^((dti^-li 
High ‘school V hort lu rtinuiKd 
iDout ii\c Mars KtUirnng tn 
lijtltrahad Ju sludittl for i short 
time at the (jtorge s (jrunmir 
School U tint c t\ V ht in t In 
passed his M ilru ul itioii Fa mun i 
tion and j)rocctdcd \n J^ngl md in 
^cptcinlitr ic'oq Ht. stnrhtd it 
Christ s College ( iinbrnlgi iinl 
tool- his dtgm in HiNtor\ in 1^07 
Inibqq he v as tilled to tlu Bir 
at the ^Ilddk Tcnijik md in tin 
follov mg \ t ir retiinutl to H\ din- 
bad M here he u \s v]>]>onted Ihird 
Till \I igistrati in the C qiital Ht 
shorth rose to Chief C it\ Magistriti 
and in 1007 '\ is qipointid i judge 
of the High Court His fatlur tin 
Na\ ab \gha Mir? i Big ^ir\ tr lung 
Ser\ er-iul-Doula ‘str\ er-ul-M u ! k 
came to H\deribadin 1S70 i>Ling 
introduced to Sir Salar Jung I b\ 
General Barrow who was i gnat 
supporter of the Mahomed ms of 
Oudh He was appointed Tutor to 
the two sons of ^ir Salar lung 
and shorth afterwards to H H the 
present \izam He retired on tlu 
accession of H H to the throne but 
m 1S91 was appointed Chief and 
Peshi Sccretara to tlie Nizam He 
reformed the administration of 
Hyderabad and \ as the framer 
01 the famous Khanoonch i 
Mubarack ” constitution of that 
state He retired m iSQb and llis 
Highness, according to his iisii d 
generosiU, m consider ition of liis 


gri il ind f iitldul » n if n gr n ioiis]\ 
diovid Ins f»kl tni/>r hi^ lull |u\ 
Us 2 jn month is pi n^nm 
On his gr unlmiftln r s s th \ iv d> 
i»hr Jung Is I df fMidint of 
llif Inijxr il J uinh of U Ihi 
Ik ng tin nu<« of tin ^!ot'lll 

1 nijuror J'dinlur ‘^h h uul It 



mothtr s suk lu is nlitul (<» tlu 
present ruling famiK of f oluru 
His graudfatiur Mir/ 1 \bbis Ikg 
was made i J ilul d ir of Oudh bv 
the British f^oicninicat for h s si r- 
Mccs dunng the Mutim He w 
granted an tst ite Vshnf ikg 
\shraf-iid dovl i one of his grind 
unckb fought under f ord f ikt it 


Uu bitllf oi Ivofl m flu Ihmj lb 
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nu a a th I ii» r 's , | \\ i j 

K!i III f I > I III i M» dv » un 
nil ih Khm f Cum of 

tlu f iitioti duuru dll t 0^1 I 

of \| 1 ifh n 1 r » I Oi n id 

k i(h ' fd tlu ^f'*J o% t I »ri of 

fnd a 

\ V ib /o d id» '' Juiu ’ d* 

i uk d fro n I f fi r» 1 1 ‘Ui^ I 'd* - 
oj ( intr'l \s i s» 11 t no n is ilu 

's’lii lb Po h I ho * sk to 

tils <1 le lulfl ai *'♦ I n im r 
1 h md Hi i ri 1% r* it ' r m*I 
1 itlu r ^Iir/ I J< n b rg of 
Ul uIm uiufous turn of m tul I U 
^mnrlhmd and i itli h^ b^'oth*' 
md t\ o s/)ns M*r/ i W b»r H g ar*! 
^!rr/i \f/ d B I ar 1 to fnd a tn 
tlu < irh pari of th« niiutf»alh 
(inturv \ tl mil i!Ci - s« r\ m^md 
difu r< nt nitiM ruli^-' of Xorflu^n 
Irukii iMu ands ttkddoi ninDtdu 
I Ju n tlu\ \ c at oiu i ^11 < a high 
miht ir\ eomrn mds Hs broth* 
^^I/lrn \shrif Pm v in gum th 
t til of \shraf ud do\ la m<l anotlu " 
of his grind inuItN tlu funou-, 
|Hi{i (ihihb for his grt it lontri 
butums to PtTs in m<l I nlu 
liter iturt riti’\ed thi tith cd 
Nap m ud dov 1 1 Oali id mull 
Nt/am Jung Dunng tlu Mut lu 
li N graiulf \tlur, ^^r/a \l>bas Beg 
migratid to f ucknov , vlure 
alrt uK muUioued for hw great 
Ni rv ut s ilurmg thost tr\ mg <la\ > hi 
was gi\<n the e^tatt of Birigaon lu 
tlu su ipur Distru t vhieli is btill 
lu Id b\ lus fai ul\ 
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:the cyclopedia of india 


Doorga Pooja and Doljatra fc'sti- 
\al<^ on uhich occasions thev 
tntertained lavishly, im itxng 



Babu Tarak Xath BANEnjbE 

Pundits and Brahmins from distant 
parts, distributing alms to the poor, 
and treating their neighbours to 


Jatras (phys) and nautches This 
practice is continued in the family 
to the present dav The two 
brothers v ere also very forward 
in public spirited acts and opened 
new roads and impro\ cd the drain- 
age m the district Thev excav- 
ated a large tank at Bansra at a 
cost of Rs 20,000, for the purpose 
of suppljnng good drinking-water 
to the thousands of boatmen who 
pi}'' for hire on the salt rivers of 
the Sunderbuns and to the culti- 
vators dwelling on the banks of 
these rivers They also estabi shed 
a school at Gana These acts ha\e 
perpetuated their names in the 
district Babu Lall Mohon Baner- 
jee in his time was one of the prin- 
cipal Zemind irs of the 24-Parganas 
He was a popular man upon wliom 
the public relied Hi*> greatest 
pleasure was to act peacemaker, 
settling disputes not onl}'* among 
his own tenants but also among 
his neighbours His garden at 
Bansra was a show'' place, from 
which he distributed the produce 
in fruit laMshly among his neigh- 
bours, none of it being jilaced on 
the market At his death he left 


three sons, Bibus Tarak ^ath 
Jadu Nath, ind Dijcndra Nath 
Banerjee IIis brother Kadhanath 



B'lbu Dijlndra Nath BANKrjEn 

Banerjee had only one cliild, a 
daughter for w horn he made ample 
provision, adopting his brotlier’s 
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\TTICK 0 L 1 VH Sihib of Dil- 
kusha Garden, Diccn, is tlie 2nd 
son of the late !Na\\al) \shanolhh 
Khan, iv c r r and i iirothcr of fhc 
Hon Nawib Balndur S'llimullali 
Khan k c s i 

He was born it D\cca lu the 
}ear i8Si and belongs to one of the 
noblest families m Bengal, Ins 
grandfather being Nawib Sir Vbdiil 
Ghani, kcsi, who was held in 
great esteem for Ins lojalt^v to the 



iNIr K ArncKOLLAii 

British Co^ernment during the 
troublous times of 1857, when he 
refused to leave Dacca although 
it was left almost entirely unpro 
tected by his firm attitude he 
prevented the mutineeis fiom plun~ 
denng the town ind neighbour- 
hood 


Ml VtticfoIIah inhciits the anu- 
iblc qn dilics of his father and 
is a gentleman of refined tastes 
he IS fond of all kind of sjiorts but 
partiuilaih of shooting, to which 
lie deiotes a good deal of time 

7 he b\m:kjej: r 

South Gana, 7 liana Biruipore, 
24-P irgains 1 Ins f imilv w is found- 
ed b}^ i3cno\ ik J^anerjee and is of 
the J 3 rahrnin taste Its tarli^ liis- 
tory IS obscure iiul from Benoyak 
to Rain Ram Banerjee the line is 
not chronicled Babu Ram Ram 
Banerjee was an inlnbitint of 
Barase^ in the 24-Parganas He 
vas llie fatlier of Babu Rinulcb 
Banerjee who left his nal\e dis- 
trict to settle in South (rana His 
son, Ram Kishorc Banerjee, contin- 
ued the line and w is the fuller of 
Balni Goun Kant B uierji e w ho 
had two sons, Babus Raghu NatJi 
and Ramrattin Binerjce The 
\oungcr of these two sons, Ram- 
ratan Babu, vas an energctie ind 
able character and carmd a 
large fortune in business Jit was, 
moreover, i public spirited gentle- 
man, and the money he amassed 
was spent nearly all m the cause 
of chanty and works of public 
benefit He spent i eonouicrabic 
sum of money in building the 
five mile road whieh has been 
name I after him, the Ramrattan 
Banerjee’s Road, conneeting Gana 
with Rajpur through Kodalia Chan- 
gnpota m the Rajpur \Iun cipality 
This road which is the onh one 
leading to Calcutta has proved of 
great advantage to the inhabitants 
living m its vicinit}'' His chanties 
weie on a large scale and he found 
the greatest pleasure of his life m 
distributing food to the poor, and 


assisting Ins ne.glilioiirs m distress 
His help ng hand saAcd thousands 
of famine stneken people from 
star\ation and death His name 
became a household word for miles 
around his residence and rontinues 
so to the jirescnt dav His mun - 
ficent liberality depleted his prop- 
er! v and he died a poor man, 
leaving two sons Babus Radha- 
nalli Banerjee and Kali Alohon 
Banerjee Ihese gentlemen vcrc 



B ibn J \nu Nath bANLRji l 


as iniUistnous and chant ible as 
their father, m whose footsteps 
thev follow ed The} made coii' 
siderable adelitious to the property, 
and being devout Hindus devoted 
themselves largely to the service 
of their religion They made a 
special practice of celebrating all 
leJigious rites, particularly the 



nil r\ciopn>M oi 


tht Bistnr M’itt thu^ btcime *1 
tr hutnn of \igpnr until tlu Kttcr 
t< hp-ul to'lhc BnP^h Oo\cm- 
nu nt V lien nt the «iame tunc Bist'ir 
became a British rcuclaton The 
Bistar State had a population of 
SOI people at the iqoi census 
n<i has an area of n ooa cqmre 
mdes The northern Inh of the 
state IS a plate lu an clei ation of 
iSoo feet with fa^h cool rhmate 
The coimtrx hdi\ and inhah led 
h\ the \ dd tribe of Gonds v ho 
become le-s md less CAihsed to- 
vards the nonh-N t=^tern 
extremities of the ^tate 
rhc\ ha\c little knov ledge 
uf agriculture There are 
onl\ 2 525 inhab le^l \ iIT 
ages m tlu and the 

languages spoken are 
Gondte Telugu '^ndHallee 
a dialect of H nd* The 
mcomc of the ^late is 
about three lakhs of rupees 
and the tribute payable to 
Go\ernment is assessed at 
Rs 20 000 Raja Rudra 
Pratap Deo the Chuf of 
Bastar \ as bom on Fch- 
man iSth 1SS5 and suc- 
ceeded to the gidi on Juh 
29th 1S91 on his father ’j. 
death He i^an enlightened 
ruler ha\ ng been educated 
at the Rajkumat College 
Raipur He has tra\elled 
much m India Of recent 
\ ears under his adminis- 
trate on tl e go\ emment of 
the State has much im- 
pro\ed There are nov 
340 miles of good roads 
an efficient Police force of 
535 rank afld file, and jail 
accommodation for 148 
prisoners Education is 
proMded forbt 57 schools 
mclud ng an English Mid- 
dle School vhich ga\e mstruction 
to 4,300 scholars in igoS There are 
SIX Medical Dispensaries m the 
State under an \ss slant Surgeon 
A accmation is enforc^^d Th& 
nearest radw a\ stat on s Dham- 
tan on the BengabXagpur Raiiv 
135 miles 01 er a good road The 
capital of the State (population 
4,762), Jagdalpur, is connected b} 
telegraph and is a well laid out 
towTi vnth broad roads and man\ 
good buildings, including the Palace 
just finished at a cost of about a 
lakh and-a-half of rupees 


Raja Kl\V\ \U LWMW 
inOBHONsl \A of \ minir fin 
lr\l Pro\ u Born ui August of 
the ttir 1877 I hi Kunv ir '^ah b 
IS the pa cut rtprt tniaint of tlu 
old arui famous fam h of t]ic Bhon^- 
h\ Rajas (Maharattav) of Nammr 
bt ng tlu ^trond '-on of tin I it< 
Raja Bahadur } moj '^ih]> Plums 
h\ the son l>\ ndop on of lb'* 
H gime Afaii inn I)ar\ i Ba !> 
DovagtrRin of tlu h^i Bluuul i\ 
Raja of Nagjuir Raghaji 111 Tlu 
tile of Raja s ]undtar\ n tin 


famd\, ha\mg been ongmalh con- 
ferred on Mudhoji Blionslat In 
the Emperor \kbar Shah of Delh^ 
The fam h c^a ms descent from the 
Maharanas of Lda^pur the illus- 
tnous Solar race The earh 
history of the Xagpur branch of the 
Bhonslai fam’K is imohed in obs- 
curity though t IS certam that the\ 
play ed a promment part m the sub- 
jugatmn of the country belov the 
Ghats The firt^t ancestor of whom 
there is certain mention is Mudhoji 
Bhonslat w ho about the \ ear 1690 
A D eras Patel or headman of Deor 


Ik had kv ^ II idar und*" 

shduji tnd‘^h\a]' tlu ii foun 
(kr*> of tlu, Afahratii Trip rt 
Mudhop^ is<‘i Math in dt ‘^ent from 
Rana Blu ^in S ng of fh tort \ liO 
\ as tlu in^t'ior of vaji and 
of all otlur hrmcht - of tlu Pdion-h> 
funh The j)rt-tnt famd\ art 
di ruidid from Mudhoj through h 
ihh t ‘ion B ij) ij tlumcli of tht 

‘-mui '^oiu of Afudl op llu c'mad 
Pir-oj, \ is diir nc h 1 tlu 

nm-t d’stui^n^lud Pir*^oji c .--m: J 
^ th iftd t m tlu \ ars md on tlu 
nturn ot ^hahu R'*]*' from 
conaiunicnt tlu fouri 
of Dtdi n 1707 \D 
<^])oiued h^ caUH 
Taraba \ dov aj Sialni 
Raja s unrb Ptu h ^ 

\ n •> ''^h dm Raji cdnftrretl 
on Pir-o}' thf tuk ot 
’ v, s-jjj j> ^ubha * and 
qixt h ni command of an 
arnn d t<l m rjoo 

and lu'' "on and '-ucct— or 
Kanhoj' nndern" lum-tlf 
obno\ ous at Court ^ as 
<Uji^\cd of the office of 
'^ena '^ah b ''^ubha and 
h « command \ h ch \ as 
thtn coiPerrtd upon Rag- 
hoj Blion-l'^t grandson ot 
Bajuij* Bhonda\ Tlisap 
j>o ntnunt took place about 
the year 1731 Kigho]i\as 
a man of taknt and entrga 
and t-iabl shed the Mahr 
atta s\jpremac\ throughout 
the counlr^ htivcen the 
Nerbudda and theGodaaen 
r;\ ers and from the Ajanta 
hifis eastward to the sea 
He earned the title of 
Raghojt the Great Of lus 
four son^ fanoji Sabaji 
Aludhoji and Bmibaji the 
eldc=it and fir>t named suc- 
ceeded him Janoji added 
some temtorx to h’’s father 5 domi- 
nions on the Berar s de but his 
ch^ef dann to respect i as h’s *=uc- 
cei.sful internal arrangements and 
cn 1 adnumstration He settled 

\ hat Ivs father had conquered and 
gamed the reputation of being the 
best of the Mahratta rulers of the 
old Xagpur famih His death 

occurred m the \ ear 1772 he 
ha\ mg pre\ oush adopted, w th the 
consent of the Pe shw a his nephew 
Raghoji son of his brother Aludhoji 
as ks he r But before Raghoji 
\ ith his father Mudhoji could reach 
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son, Dijendra Nath, according to 
the Hindu custom These three 
brotheis now live as a joint Hindu 
family, and manage their ancestral 
propel ty, to v^hich they ha\ e made 
considerable additions, in common 
They are rigid Hindus and have 
continued the traditions of their 
ancestors in works of public utility 
and chanty They have made a 
free gift of a plot of land and a 
pucca building for a school m the 
neighbourhood of their residence, 
opened new roads m the districts, 
and established a Post Office m the 
district They have also erected 
a new and fine famdy residence at 
a cost of one and-a-half lakhs of 
rupees They make a practice of 
feeding the poor on a large scale 
two or three times a year and keep 
up ^^he family celebrations of the 
Doorga Pooja Doljatra, and all 
important Hindu festivals They 
have also done much to improve 
and beautify the village of Gana 
with a special eye to the sanitary 
arrangements and prevention of 
malaria It is due to their efforts 
that Gana stands first among the 
villages of the 24-Parganas, with 
broad and spacious roads, clean 
tanks, and good drainage In the 
years succeeding 1901 the crops in 
the distr ct failed several times in 
succession, through want of good 
public drainage In these years 
the Banerjee family came forward 
and saved the cultivators from 
starvation, giving food and monej’’ 
right and left Babu Tarak Nath 
Banerjee takes a great mteiest in 
agriculture and is a member of the 
Agricultural Association, Presi- 
dency Division, nominated by 
Government He is a great grower 
of V anous descriptions of nee, 
potatoes, sugar-cane, etc At the 
Calcutta \ernciiltural Exhibition 
held m 1907, he exhibited one 
bundled var ehes of fine scented 
and piolific nee wh^ch elicited 
um\ crsal approval He was also 
nominated by Government a Jur}'^ 
member of th^ Session Court, 
Vhpore Babu ]adu Nath Banerjee 
was elected President of the 
Gana Union m 1907 an institu- 
tion for the settlement of disputes, 
the disposal of accidental deaths, 
etc In this post he has acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of the 
authorities and the public Petty 
thefts of fruit and fish which were 


formerly of frequent occurrence 
hav^e now almost disappeared 
The new station road which he 
has opened at his own expense is 
a monument to his liberality He 
has earned the praise of successive 
District Officers, and his services 
have been officially recognised by 
Mr Bompas, the present District 
Officer He has also raised the 
South Gana M E School into an 
H E School Tarak Nath Babu 
has a literary turn and is much 
interested in poetry He has 
written a drama ' ‘ Sadhakmilun 
which has been umv ersally admired 
by the Bengal Pundits for its ioftv 
eloquence Jadu Nath Babu pub- 
lished tv^ o dramas, ‘‘ Ragha Bijoy * ' 
and Gobardhon Milon,*' which 
were very successfully played 
b}^ Jadab Chundra Banerjee, of 
the greatest and best known Opera 
Company m Calcutta The Pundit 
Shamaj of Bhatpara, after seeing 
this play, conferred the title of 

Kabiratna'* on Jadu Babu, so 
he IS best known as Jadu Nath 
Kabiratna He is also the author of 
a poetical work, Shesh,'* which 
has been greatly praised b\ many of 
the Calcutta newspapers, and by 
many of the Pundits m India 
Dijendra Babu, though his in- 
come IS largei than that of his 
elder brothers, owing to his being 
the adopted son of his uncle, 
looks up to them with respect His 
tastes lie in music at which he is 
an adept He has also written a 
drama best known as Shakti Bikash 
{t e , The history of Doorga Ban 
at Benares) Babu Tarak Nath 
Banerjee is the father of ten chil- 
dren, five sons and five daughters 
His sons are Doorga Charan, Mohini 
Alohan, Nirode Buran, Ginji Bhusan 
and one infant bo5^ Babu Jadu 
Nath has one son, Puhn Behan, 
three years of age, and two daugh- 
ters Digendra Nath has one son, 
Promo tha Nath and four daughters, 
all young children Babu" Jadu 
Nath is a member of the Bangtya 
Sahitya Panshad and the Sahitya 
Sabha, leained societies established 
for the cultivation and adv^ancc- 
ment of Bengali literature 

Ihe B^STAR STATE— The chro- 
nicles of the Bastar State m the 
Central Provinces of Ind^a date from 
about 850 A D , the beginning of a 
line of Nagvanshi Kings who ruled 


there from that time till about the 
middle of the fifteenth century A D 
The Nagv^'anshi Kings hav’^e left 
many evidences of their rule m the 
shape of temples at Bersur and 
inscriptions in the names of Dhara- 
varshadeo, Somarshadeo, Kanhar- 
deo, Jayasinhadeo, Narsmgdeo, etc 
Ihe present Feudatory Chief of 
Bastar is Raja Rudra Pratap Deo 
The ruling famity are Somevanshi 
Kshattnvas and are descended from 
Prataprudra of the Kaktiya family 
of Warangal About the middle of 
the fifteenth century Prataprudra 
suffered defeat at the hands of the 
Mahomedan conquerors of Nor- 
thern India and was slam m battle 




Rrtja Rudra Pratap Deo 

His brother Annam fled to Bastar 
an 1 there founded the moden state 
of that name The family now count 
e4ghteen generations m Bastar 
In modem times the State has lost 
a good deal of territory The tracts 
of Kotpad and Salmee were made 
over to Jeypur, the tract of Sihaya 
was made ov^er to Nagpur, of Bhar- 
garh to Bmdranawagarh, and the 
zemmdanes of Cherlah Longroo, 
Rakapulii, and Albaka, went over to 
the Nizam Till towards the end of 
the eighteenth century the State re- 
mained independent At this period, 
however, family quarrels arose, 
which gave the Nagpur Gov^ernment 
of that time an opportunity to inter- 
fere From this period tribute was 
exacted by Nagpur from Bastar, and 
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ruling kings of the kingdoms of 
Bais and Arrah, m the Province of 
Oudh Bahadur Shah was succeeded 
by his 3oungest brother, Jalas- 
uddm Shah, who died m 1563 AD , 
leaving one son and three daughters 
Dew an Kali Dass Gajdani forsook 
the Hindu religion and was ad- 
mitted to Islam under the name of 
Salaman Khan Pie married the 
youngest daughter of Jelasuddm 
Shah and became Governor of Gour 
On his death and that of his eldest 
son, his youngest son Isakhan 
became Governor of Gour Isakhan 
was a turbulent character 
but a man of great abiht^^ 

He lebelled against the 
Emperor and ceased to pa}^ 
tribute The Emperor sent 
an expedition against him 
under the command of 
Sahaba] '^Khan Isakhan 
was defeated and fled to 
Chittagong where he estab 
lished h mself by violence, 
having driven awa^ the 
last ruling king of ]augal- 
bari in Mymensingh Isa 
khan extended his new 
kingdom and built forts at 
various places in the Dacca 
districts The Emperor 
Akbar hearing of his suc- 
cess sent another expedi- 
tion under the command 
of Rd]a Mdnsmgh Isakhan 
was again signally defeated 
by the Imperial troops [ 

The tank which Mansmgh 
excavated to commemorate 
this victory is still m ex- 
istence and resorted to by 
numbers of people A 
yearly fair is held at this 
place which is known as 

the Jeosh Deghee Isakhan L 

took refuge in the fort of 
Egara Smdoo, but was be 
sieged by Mansmgh and 
forced to yield himself prisoner 
The Emperor Akbar, in consider- 
ation of ins great bravery, received 
Isakhan with honour and gave 
him a seat on the right of the 
Masnad attached to the Imjerial 
throne and invested him with the 
title of Masnandali He also 
granted him the jagirs of 22 par- 
ganas in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
He was also made Governor of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
vested with the pov ers of a Com 
mander-m-Chief Among these 22 


parganas were Bhowal ind Serpur 
which w ith tw 0 other parganas 
Isakhan on Ins return gave as i 
grant to his faithful Ghazi '^tten 
dants In tins manner the modern 
area of Bhowal came into existence 
The Ghazi Jagirdars of Bhowal 
settled themselves at Mouza Chair i, 
near Kaliganj, Bhowal Gha7i secur 
mg Bhowal, and the four others the 
other parganas Each terntorj' 
was named after its Jagirdar and in 
tins manner Bhowal winch fell to 
Bhow al Gha7i came by its name \t 
the time when the land was made 
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over to the Gha7is there was a large 
and prosperous Hindu population 
as ispro\ed bv the ruins of temples 
and pucka buildings During the 
rule of the original Ghazi Jagirdars 
and their descendants, the Hindu 
population disappeared being 
destroyed or driven out by the 
oppression of the Ghazis The 
land was infested with robbers, and 
gangs of river pirates carried on 
their operations fearlessl}^ with the 
connivance of the Ghazis who 
received a share of their plunder 


These gangs of rn er pirates earned 
on their ravages c\en m British 
times and the last of them was 
hanged by John Patson, the then 
Magistr itc of Dacca The Ghazi 
Jagirdars of Bhowal lost their 
powxr owing to misrule and de- 
baucheries The tribute to the 
Imperial Go\ernment at Delhi fell 
into arrears and the Kawab ordered 
the zemindan to be confiscated 
Doulat Gha7i, the Jagirdar of the 
time, appealed to the Nawab of 
Aloorshedabad He engaged Kusa- 
dlia] Chakravartv founder of the 
present Raj ' familv * of 
Bhowal, an able pleader m 
the KawalPs Court at 
Moorshedabad, to plead 
his cause Through the 
abilities of Kusadhaj, 
Doulat Ghazi was enabled 
to retain Bhowal Kusa- 
dhaj was appo nted per- 
manently as pleader to the 
Ghazis m the ^loorsheda- 
bad Court Some time 
thereafter Doulat Ghazi 
appointed Kusadhaj Ins 
Dew an On Kusadhaj ’s 
death his son Balaram alias 
Jandi Nath was appointed 
Dew an to Bhowal The 
debaucheries, extortions 
and maladministration of 
Doulat Ghazi turned the 
ryots to rebellion They 
» refused to pav rents and 
the revenues fell into arre- 
, ars The ryots then paid 
their revenues direct to 
Balaram Rai Th\s state 
of affairs caused tlie Em 
peror of Delhi, through the 
Naw^ab of Dacca to grant 
a Jembadan sanad in the 

names of Balaram Rai and 

Krishna Ram Ghosh of 
Gacha Daulat Ghazi w as 
reduced to the position of a 
puppet m the hands of the Jemba- 
dars Balaram Rai and Krishna 
Ram Ghosh were iniested wTh 
the title of Chowdhun by sanad 
From this time the Ghazis lost 
all power and, in the time of 
Balaram’ s son, Sree Krishna, a 
fresh settlement was applied for, 
and With the Impenal sanction 
Sree Krishna Rai was confirmed in 
his share by sanad, dated 6th 
Jelbajja AH 1088 Subsequent!}^ 
there was a private partition among 
the Jembadars Sree Krishna Rai 
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N igpiir, the Go\ crnmciU \\ is usurp- 
ed by Sabajj, the second brother 
of Janoji, who held it by force 
until 1775, m \sluch year he fell m 
battle «igauibt his brother Muclhoj: 
Righoji then succeeded under the 
regency of his father bemg a mmor 
Mudhoji died m 1788, and Raghoji, 
who was then 28 years of age, took 
o\cr the Go\ernmcnt aided by 
his brother Chimna Bapu, the most 
V arhke of the family at that time, 
Ragho]i added further territories to 
his ancestral dominions He was a 
popular ruler In 1806 he died and 
was succeeded b} his only son 
Persoji wdio, however, was blind and 
lame, and therefore incapable of 
government A regency w as formed 
under Mudhoji Bhonslav, better 
known as \ppa SaM>, a cousin of 
Pcrsoji Persoji’s death occurred 
suddenly m 1817 and it was after- 
wards pro\cd that he had been 
murdered by the regent, Vppa Sahib 
\s Pcrsoji left no son, Appa Sahib 
ascended the throne Up to lus 
access on ^Ppa Sahib had professed 
friendship for the British, but there- 
after he speedily rendered himself 
obnoxious His conduct led to his 
arrest in May 1818 On the road to 
Allahabad under escort he managed 
to escape disguised as a sepoy He 
was deposed, and an heir was found 
m a grandchild of Raghoji through 
the female line, who was adopted b}^ 
lus grandfather’s widows He took 
the name of Bhonsla and w as recog- 
nised as Sena Sahib Subha Raja 
Raghoji III During his mmont\ 
the Nagpur territory v as adminis- 
tered by the British Resident acting 
in his name He was permitted to 
assume the go\crivnent m 1830 
and retained it till his death m 1853 
He died without issue, and the Nag- 
pur territor\ was therefore annexed 
to the British Dominions Tlie 
surMMug widows of the last Raja 
adopted as their ‘^on and heir 
\eshwant Rao Vher Rao, great- 
grand‘'on of Raghoji II through 
the female hue Her Highne=^s 
Maharaiu Bankabha Sahiba, widow 
of Righoji 11 rendered eminent 
serMces to the British dunng 
the troubled time of 1S57 and 
m reward for tht'^e, and the general 
lo\alt\ of the famiU the British 
(io\ ernnunt recognised the adoption 
of ^e^hwanl Rao \ ho afterward*^ 
is^unud the name of lanoji Bhon‘^la 
In iHyiy tlu tith of R ija B ihadur 
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of Dcor and the lands of Deor, a 
Milage m the Satara district of the 
Bomba} Prcsidenc\ were conferred 
upon Raja Janoji and lus hers, 
whether natural or b\ adoption, m 
perpetint} He also recei\ cd a 
political pension of Rs 12500 
per month His death occurred 
m 1S81 He left tv 0 sons, Raghoji 
Rao by his second Ram \njira 
Bai Sahiba, and Luxman Rao In 
his third Ram Kashiba^ Saluba 
His senior Rani, Laxmi Bai 
only one daughter, Bhagirathi Bai 
Vt the death of the Raja Janoji 
both sons were minors, aged 9 
and 4 years respectn elv The 
elder married Gojra Bai Sah’ba, 
daughter of Fratap Rao Gujar of 
Satara, and Luxman Rao the 
younger mavned in 1S91 Auua- 
purnabai Sahiba, daughter of 
Himmat Bahadur Shrocmant 
\nand Rao S^ihib, Gaikwar, c i n , 
natural brother of H s Highness 
the Gaikw ar of Baroda 1 he Court 
of Wards managed the estate 
during the minority of the bro 
Ihers, and their educat on was 
entrusted to European tutors, Mr 
II St John Kneller and Mr 
Oswell the latter being now Pnn- 
cii^al of the Rajkumar College, 
Raipur In 189S Kumir Luxman 
Rao attaining his majority, the 
estate w as partitioned betw een 
the two brothers bv an arbitra- 
tor appointed by the Go\ ernment 
On the partition the estate of 
Raja I uxman Rao known as the 
* ‘Junior Bhonslay Estate, was 
entrusted to the management of Mr 
Maneckjee Byramjee Dadabho\ , 
Bar-at-Law, of Nagpur He was 
succeeded in the management m 
igo6 by the present Manager Mr 
\ara3an Rao Narhar A\asa In 
the estate there are 12 Mokassa, 
or rent-free \illages, 57 Makta or 
quit-rent \ illagc^, and 41 Mal- 
gu 7 an or rev enue pa\ ng \ illagc:? 

I he gross rev enue is about 
Rs 1,20 000 The Kumar Sahib 
also enjovs a political pens on of 
Rs 12,000 per annum H^s share 
of the famiK jev els is valued at 
15 lakhs of rupees The Kumar 
Sahib IS a good sportsman ithlete 
and horbCman a hue spec men of 
Indian manhood and \ erv 
popular with all commumt’c- 
including the European ofTictr^ 
in Nagpur v here lus re- dcnce s 
squale 


3*3 

Mr \ \RV\ VN RVO \ \ \ 

the present Manager of the estate 
was hrst m the Court of Wards as 
Deput} Manager, and v hen the 
estate was returned m 1000 h s scr- 
\ ices w ere transferred He w as hrst 
appointed Deputy Manager and m 
1906 Alaniger of the J unior Bhonslav 
Estate 

The BIIOW \L R\J Ihs im- 
portant zemindari estate is situ- 
ate m Eastern Bengal near Dxcci 
The Raj has a very aueicnt record 
and date* from prehistoric timcb 
tradit on alone recording its begin- 
nings It IS thus known to have 
covered a portion of the inc’tnt 
kingdom of Ki* g Sisupala of the 
Mahabharata By its pos tion 
north of the river Bungangv 
Bhowal has been identilied v it 
Kamakd }a which formed a port on 
of the Chedi kingdom of those 
ancient times \uthonty for this 
bebef is found 111 the Tantras 
North of Bhowal ancient ruined 
buddings mark the site of the 
capital city of King Sisupala of 
Chedi This site js now known as 
Deghahchit \t the fall of the 
Chedi dv nasty trad’t on asserts that 
a race of low caste kmgs ruled in 
Bhowal Two of them were Protap 
Ro} and Prosonno Roy, twin 
brotherb, Chandals by caste Their 
capital was north-cast of Moii/a 
Rijaban and 12 miles from jauleb 
pore, where the old rums art 
still vibible Dunng the re gn of 
these Chandal kings a nev dialect 
known asChisa Nagri was the court 
language Manuscripts v r » 1 1 e n 
m this dialect are c\ cn nov to 
be found imong the, Chandals 
of Bhowal and some of them at the 
present dav , keep the r accounts 
m the Chasa Nagr chirictcr Tra- 
dd on has it tint the tv in kings 
ibov e referred to v ere k lied in 
battle and v ith the n the Chandal 
dvnastv of Bhov ^il ended In the 
anarchical timc:> v h ch follov ed for 
manv centuries the h ^torv of 
Bhov al (1 sappear- It apj)eirs j)rob- 
able th it the v ar-. v Inch follov cd 
the dcbtruct’on of the Chandal 
dv na'^tv (Ustroved or drove iv a\ 
the pojuil it on ind the jdace v is 
1 lul barren Bhov al rcajipe irs m 
h storv dur ng the re gn of B ih idur 
bhih Governor of (jour H 
Dev an V is i H lulii K ij i K *l 1 ) i^s 
^nghi G ijd in the 1 1*-! of th» 
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which ipfesttd Bho\\al He started 
Khedda opeiat ons and established 
<i tci estate n Inch, however, were 
afterwards abandoned Raja Kali 
\aram evtended Ins possessions by 
the purchase of properties near 
Dacca and adjoining the estate of 
Bhoval, besides residences in 
D'lccc, Calcutta and Benares He 
constiucted toads, notably the road 
joining Jaidebpore wdh the Dacca- 
Mymensingh road These great im- 
pro\ements in communications were 
all carried out at his ow n cost He 
also br dged the Chalai and Tangi 
ri\ers Raja Kali Naiain 
was foiward m all public- 
spirited work He estab- 
lished an Entrance School 
at Jaidebpore and also a 
Chintablc Dispensary and 
Post Office and ^^ernac 
ular Schools at Bana Bak- 
tarpur and other places 
m Bhowal South of the 
palace of Bhowal he built 
a rest house foi Europeans, 
kncwn as the Guest House 
Raja Kali Naramwas loyal 
to the British Go\ernment 
and was of great ass stance 
m putting down crime 
He receded the thanks of 
Go\trnment, notably for 
hib stTMces m the airest 
and conv ction of certain 
in ui defers \mong hs 
other purchases for the 
extension of the jnopert\ 
was the acqimcment of Ins 
rulbin<a /tmindarj from 
Mr Wise in 1872 V D 
\ftcr a long hfc spent in 
useful \ ork and the able 
manage me nU>f his proper t\ 

Raja kal” Naram Rai 
breathed his last in the 
year 1S78 \ D Ica\ing a 
son Raja Rajenclra \ aram 
R u ha\ng apjiointed 
Bahoo Iv ill Prosonno Ghose (uo\ 
K 11 Bahadur cS. C I E ) of Bhar- 
ikair in ^ ikrampur is tutor Raja 
Kijtndra Yaram Rat when he 
t imt of age left the management 
of b s propcrt\ m the hands of his 
fornuilUor Ihe Rija was a man 
of (me bearing v ho preferred to 
dt\()tt Ins leisure to tlie ciiltnation 
of the trts and <=eience^ Hjs chief 
rccrc It on v as hunt ng and he had 
lece^s t<» the societ\ of European 
oflicefN, V ith vhom he was \ct\ 
{Hipuhr lit V is an adejit in en 


gmeenng ind photography and was 
a frequent contributor to English 
and vernacular journals He was 
charitable and took pleasure in acts 
of benevolence He travelled wide 
ly, ViSitmg the other native pr nces 
of India, and he built a house at 
Darjeelmg where he stayed during 
the summer months In his time 
a partition w as made of the 7-anna 
estate by civil suit which very much 
consolidated the posit on of the 
Jagifdars He also purchased 
further interests held by^ ISIr Wise 
and thus improv ed the estate Raja 


Kum'ir Rompnora N\ra\an Ro\ 

Rajendra Naram died in the y^ear 
igoi He was universally^ respect- 
ed and beloved Vt his death the 
estate was taken ovei by his widow, 
Ram Bilash Mam Dev 1 by virtue of 
a deed of trust executkl by the 
Raja He left three sons and three 
daughters, the sons are Ronendra 
Narayan, Romendra Naravan and 
Robmdro Narayan But at this 
time there w ere some troubles 
Baboo Kah Prosonno Ghose 
continued as Chief Manager, but 
was opposed In the father-m-lav 


of the eldest Kumar Bahadur? 
who interposed on the pretext 
that the Raj was encumbered with 
debts, and with the conn'vance 
of certain relations and consent of 
the Dowager Ram, personal govern- 
ment was established Baboo Kali 
Prosonno Ghose then left and his 
assistants resigned His services 
were then dispensed with, and the 
father-in-law of the eldest Kumar 
worked as Manager m his stead 
Others succeeded him and m the 
end the eldest Kumar applied to 
Government to place the estate 
under the Court of Wards, 
which was accordingly done 
m 1904 Under orders of 
i\Ir H Savage, c s i 
i\Iemb er , B 0 ard of Revenue, 
Bengal, charge of the 
estate was taken from the 
Rani by IMr J T Rankin, 
ICS, Collector of Dacca 
The management was then 
placed m the hands of ]\Ir 
Heard, a Deputy Collector 
An application by the Rani 
for the release of the estate 
was rejected by S r Lance- 
lot Hare, who was the 
senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue, Bengal, at the 
time The dispute would 
have ended m a lawsuit, 
and an application was 
actually filed in the High 
Court of Calcutta for the 
release of the estate, when 
S r Lancelot Hare brought 
about a reconciliation be- 
tw^een the Ram and the 
Kumar Bahadurs, and re- 
leased the estate Under 
the L eutenant-Governor’s 
advxce,Rai Jogesh Chander 
Mittra Bahadur, a retired 
District and Sessions ] udge, 
w as appointed Chief Man- 
ager and he took charge 
in March 1904 Rai Jogesh man- 
aged affairs m a tranquil manner 
until the sudden death from cholera 
of the Rani at Calcutta m 1906 
In commemoration of the memory^ 
of the deceased Rani Belash Mam 
Devj^the Kumars re-established the 
Entrance School at Jaidebpore 
Since 1906 failure of crops lessened 
collections with the result that the 
finances were hampered Disputes 
as to the management have also 
again troubled the proprietors The 
Dowager R ini Sattya Bhama Devi, 
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obtained a share, Krishna 

Ram of Gacha, 7 annas, and the 
Palasona Ra\ 2 annas The Jem- 
badars granted an allowance at 
first to the Ghazi proprietors, but 
30 years later the allowances 
were withheld, m consequence of 
which disturbances ensued but m 
the end the Gha/is were defeated 
and put down A very few of 
the descendants of the Ghazis 
still survive and live as ordinary 
cultivators m Bho\val, chiefl}^ at 
Chaira, Jangalia and other \illages 
they are even now held m great 
respect In the year Y D 
1704 the last of the Ghazi 
descendants named Sultan 
Ghazi brought a civil suit 
against Kirbi Narain Rai 
of the Jaidebpore family 
and Ram Chandra of the 
Gacha family to recover 
his alleged title to, and 
possess on of Bhowal By 
a judgment of the Sadar 
Nazamut dated 17th May 
1704, the Ghazi lost his 
claim With the decis on 
m this case the claim of 
the Ghazis of Bhowal ended 
and the J aidebpore and 
Gacha proprietors became 
the undisputed landlords 
of Bhowal The judgment 
IS still m the possess on of 
the Bhowal proprietors 
From that date the Bhowal 
property has passed to the 
descendants of Kusadhaj 
Rai On the death of his 
son, Balaram Rai, the two 
elder sons of the latter 
declined to accept the 
Deuanship, which was ac- 
cordmgty conferred at his 
own request upon the 
^mungest son, Sree Krishna 
Rai It was m Sree 
Krishna *s time that the 
settlement of the property m the 
present line took place Sree 
Krishna's youngest son, Jaideb 
Naram Rai Chowdhury, succeeded 
his father, supplanting his elder 
brothers who were men of inferior 
calibre The Jaidebpore village m 
Bhowal was named after him He 
consolidated the propert}’* acquiring 
the two-anna share (one-eghth 
share) belonging to the Palasona 
Ghosh and thus hold mg 

more than half of the property 
His management of the estate was 


most able and he was m great 
favour with the settlement officer 
of the Moghal Government A 
sanad wath a monthly grant of 
Rs 75 w as conferred on him 
by Nawab Jam Hoossem Khan, 
and a second sanad with a monthly 
grant of Rs 100 sicca rupees in 
consideration of his meritorious 
services 1 his sanad is dated 
4th Jelkoa ^ H 1126 D 
Jaideb Narain managed 
the estates for ^15 years till his 
death In the time of his son 
Indra Narain Rai, who succeeded 


him, the Ghazis again gave trouble, 
but were defeated by the efforts 
of Pitambar and Kamdar Rai of 
the Jaidebpore family During the 
troublois times of the eighteenth 
century the history of Bhowal 
was marked by the disorders then 
prevalent Riots were of frequent 
occurrence and oppressions of all 
sorts were practised The Raja 
of Rajnagore in the time of Bejoy 
Narain, taking umbrage at the neg- 
lect of the Bhowal Jagirdais to 
attend his court, sent an armed force 


31S 

and made prisoner the 7-anna pro- 
prietor Bejoy Naram, the 9-anna 
proprietor, escaped at that time 
The former was forced to sign a re- 
linquishment of his 7- anna share m 
fav our of the Raja to get his freedom 
Narain was subsequently 
captured by the Raja but proved 
very difficult to intimidate While 
m confinement he managed to get 
hold of the deed of relinquishment 
and destroyed it before the Raja’s 
face No mtimidator could force 
Bej oy N aram to relinquish his righ ts 
The Raja ultimately released him 
as a tribute to his courage 
Some time after one Mr 
Wise got possession of a 
considerable part of the 
7 anna share and constant 
disputes with riots and civil 
and criminal proceedings 
arose Much loss of life 
was occasioned m the fac- 
tion fights which took place 
In the 3^ear 1851, however, 
all was amicably arranged 
by the purchase by Golak 
Naram Rai of Mr Wise's 
portion of the 7-anna share 
amounting to 4 annas qj 
gandas ij karanti for the 
sum of Rs 4,46,000 or 
about one lakh per anna 
share This date the 26th 
of Poush 1258 B S {1851 
AD) IS a memorable one 
in the annals of Bhowal 
inasmuch as this transac- 
tion brought the share of 
the Bhowal Raj family to 
13 annas 9J gandas ij 
karanti, and by thus plac- 
ing an overwhelming share 
in the hands pf the family 
secured peace foi a long 
period m Bhowal Golak 
Naiain Rai also took up 
Mr Whse’s unexpired leases 
in Bhowal By the month 
of Sravan 1268 BS (1861 AD) 
the whole of the purchase-money 
was paid off owing to the exertions 
of his son, Kali Naram Rai, who 
managed the estates ably during 
his father’s lifetime Raja Kali 
Narain Rai did much to consoli- 
date the position of the family 
He moved m the society of the 
European officers, with whom he 
w^as very popular He was a keen 
sportsman and organised, in com- 
pany with Europeans, shikar parties 
to exterminate the wild animals 



Kumar RobindrV Narayan Ro\ 
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ment of trade In addition, n plea- 
sure lesort, the Ncdhan Park, has 
been established for the reci cation 
of the public In recognition of 



Mr G M Chitnams, ci l 

Ins legislative work during the first 
two years Mr Chitnavis was created 
a Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire in May 1895, during 
Lord Elgin s Vicerovalty In the 
year 1897 Mr Chitnavis was 
honoured by the offer of the office of 
^Imister to ^Iahara3aHolkar, which 
however he found himself unable 
to accept In 1898 and 1899 he 
received the thanks of Government 
for the great assistance he rendered 
in connection with plague and 
famine in Nagpur He was offered 
the Presidentship of the Indian 
National Congress during the session 
of 1900, but was compelled to 
decline owing to want of sufficient 
notice He has always taken a 
deep interest m educational matters 
and has long been President of the 
Neil High School and a member of 
the Morns College Council Also he 
has been for many years President of 
the Native General Library, an 
institution which is fast develop 
mg under his fostering care In 
recognition of his earnest work 
m the promotion of education in 
the Central Provinces his name 
finds prominent mention m suc- 
cessive educational reports of the 
ProMitce In addition Mr Chit- 


navis has bent his energies tov irds 
business and for the last eight years 
has been Chairman of tlic Pulgaon 
Mills, during winch time tlie concern 
has made great progress Ills as- 
sistance to Go\'ernmcnt m the 
attempt to conciliate igricultural 
debts m his large eslal(s was cor- 
dially acknowledged In Goi eminent 
In general Mr ChUnuis Ins shown 
comprehensive knowledge of matters 
affecting public interests md ins 
work has been recognised b^ the 
highest authorities mchulmg I orcl 
Elgin Sir \ntonv McDonnell, the laic 
Sir J ohnWoodburn, Sir Charles Lyail, 
the late Sir Den/il Ibbelson, Sir 
\ndrcw Eraser and the Hon'ble 
Messrs Miller and Cr iddock ind 
others with whom he has come into 
immediate contact o\ er public 
affairs The good feeling between 
Go\ ernment olficers and the people 
had increased since Mr ChitnaMs 
took the lead m jniblic affairs m 
Nagpur, until it was rccenll3' dis- 
turbed by some agitators, and he has 
won the good opinions of both the 
rulers and ruled \t the Coronation 
of King Edward VII Mr Ch’tnaMS 
w IS elected to be the representatn c 


of the Centr il Pro\ inccs m honour 
winch h( had eirmd by 3 tars of 
bird V ork m the jnibli( interest 
In 1907 and 190R Mr Chitna\is v is 
agun appointed a member of 
His Excellcncv tlie Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council 

The late Kii P\SIIUP\ry 
N \1 n BOSE, Zemindar Born of 
V d stinguishcd K i3^astha famil}^ in 
the 3^car 1855 His life was spent 
ui the management of his large an 
ccstril (States in the distncls of 
G 13 a, P Una, Lolnrdagg i 24-Pcr- 
gunnahs, etc, and he vasknovn 
as a just and svmj) Uhetic landlord 
Ills ICiSure w is sjient in works of 
ehant3, and the idvocacy of the 
Suaihsfn cause, of which he was one 
of the earliest mo\ ers and a leader 
In support of this movement he 
acted as Honor ir} Treasurer of the 
National Fund cstibhshcd in ipoO, 
and dev oted his energies to prtach- 
' Sw adeshi 
ny lectures 
rymen at 
\1 though 

he did not pursue his studies as 
a ymuth up to the Univ ersitv stand- 
ird, lie v(as a niiri 
of considerable 
natural culture and 
acquired a tliorough 
knowledge o 1 
the English lan- 
guage and litera- 
ture, and was also 
i good Bengali and 
Hindustani scholar 
His literary turn 
enabled him to col- 
lect an excellent 
library^ but his 
studies were ch 
directed to matters 
of a pract cal na- 
ture, dealing with 
the causes lie had 
at lieart His adv^o- 
cacy of what he 
considered his 
country’s interests 
was earned on in a 
manner which did 
not forfeit him the 
esteem of the autho- 
rities, and in his 
extended circle of 
friends he number- 
ed many European 
gentlemen of rank 
and position In 
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igT 11 brought up the fathcr-iii-Hu 
of the eldest Knnnr lud 

interfered in the affairs of the 
Raj Rai logesh Chandia found 
he could not work hannonioush 
Ihc Collector of Dacca pres'^ed 
the Kumar Bahadurs to appo nt 
a nc\ linger On their ^^clcc- 
tion he got the Goxernnunt to 
appoint Mr Jnamankar ^en 
PCS M R \ s (London) The Raj 
nov stands greath rehabilitated 
Kumar Ronendra Nara\an has 
been elected b\ the I andholders’ 
Xssociation to the E istcrn Bengal 
and \ssam Legislalnc ( ouncil 
The *=tcond Kumar Romendra s 
a keen sjiortsman Tlu third 
Kumar Robmdra is gi'ing his 
attention to the dc\tU>puunt of 
the internal resources of the 
estate The 7amindari extends 
o\er D stricts Daeca M\mensing 
Hackergunj and 1 ijijicrah The 
ca])«tal IS at Jadtlijiort, 20 mU^ 
north of Dacca mil half-an hour 
b\ rad ] 5 eaut»ful jungle traits 
exist and tlierc are reser\ed in as 
for Mrkar \ g ft of Rs 25 000 to 
the Jagannath College has rcccnth 
been made 


Mr G V\G \DH VR R \0 ,M \D- 
HO CHITWVIS, cin, Zemm- 
dai and late Member of If E the 
\ iccrov s I cgislatn c Council Born 
in the a ear iSb^ Edueated at the 
Free Church Institution at Nagpur 
and Eljihinstonc College Romliav 
Mr ChitnaMS comes of i familv long 
jiroinincnt m the Central Pro\inees 
In l)rc-] 3 ritish liinc^ mam members 
of the CIrtnaMs fam l\ \ ere in the 
5(r\ice of the Bhonsla K ij is of the 
Slate of Nagpur to whom thc\ 
furnished a long line of Chief Secre- 
taries \mbass ulors md Prime 
Ministers One in pirticular 
Krishna Rao Madho Chitin\ is was 
Prime Minister to Raja Raghoji 
II of Nagpur M idho Rao G inga- 
dhar Chitnaais the father of Mi 
G M ChitnaMS, \ as held in higli 
rtspccl both b\ GoMrnment and 
the ]Ko])k Sir Rchird Temple 
V roll of h m m iSb^ ‘He \ as 
a nit \( gentleman of siijienor 
ah’hlics an Hon >r ir\ Magistnte 
and i /edous and useful e ti 7 en 
Ho V as rons'dend one of the htbl 
men in Nagpur ' He d id in 1SS5 
md Mi Cj M ChitnaMs v as iceord- 
mgl\ tailed upon to aliandon his 
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cducitional caieer and return to his 
country of Nagpur There three 
)cars later he \ as hibt drawn into 
public life and took inactne pirl 
m local public aha rs to wh^ch ho 
has continued to dc\ otc h’S abilities 
c\ci since In th’s year he was 
ippomtcd President of the District 
Council of Nagpur, \ h eh position 
lie has hllcd c\ei s nec tli rrcdit 
In 1SS9 he w IS appointed an 
IIonorar\ '\Iagistrateof theistda 
and foi some time he held the p< - 
lion of President of the f oka s dd i 
a peojilc s association lie hi -h 
along been 1 prominent incinbirot 
the committee appointed ti* i mi 
the seieral Bhonsla temple'^ ad 
it isacknov ledged th»t the manage 
mcul of these Icmpli'^ \md< i Mr 
ChitnaMs’ guidanci h Ixiu til 
that could be ties xnl 11 *101 nt 

are v ell 1 ept mthe J -a i iiam i 
the buildings ha\ c btin nt nett 
m thorough repir ir ljI j ^ bl( 
attention lias been \ i d to ii ip^o c 
mcnls In Irs cap u 'i\ (U Hrn'rm 
Magistrate Mr Clrtnaxis hai> i irncn 
the conlulencc of the aiitliontu-. 
He has reccned approbation for 
his criminal work in almost ill the 
criminal reports of the 
ProMiice In 1893 Air 
ChitnaMS was elected a 
member of the Legislatne 
Council of His Excellency 
the ATccroy as represent- 
ali\c of the Central Pi o\ - 
inces He held this posi- 
tion till 1S95 and was again 
elected in 1S9S, ser\ ing till 
the following 3 ear He 
took part in much impoi 
taut legislation including 
the Import Duties Bill the 
Cnmmal Procedure Code, 
and the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Bill His work in 
connection with the latter, 
in wdiich he was deepl}^ 
interested, was of particular 
value Vs President of the 
Nagpur AIimicipTl Com- 
mittee Mr Chitnavis has 
shown himself progressive 
His term of office has been 
eh? rac tensed improve 
meats, notabtym the light- 
ing of the streets and the 
upkeep of roads The sani- 
tary arrangements have 
been greatly improved and 
markets have been estab- 
lished foi the encourage- 
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|>rofus( Tie was continual in Ins 



cfiortsto ud lud ra ‘JO the poor and 
made it a pnet a to extend help to 
them In distributions of food and in 
otlur \ ns \l tin time of the 
floods in ( dcutta in the M iv leyio 
lie lodged in his ov n house and suji- 
]>hLd With food some po helpless 
pco])k ind enabled them to tide 
o\ er the da\ s tdl the floods subsided 
He was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Corporation in tie \ear i^eji 
and continued as such for a jier o<l 
of ^ \ears in wh ch tune he not onh 
made various improaements as to 
roads and Lghts but he tr ed Ins 
best to remo\ c the gne\ ances of 
the inhabitants of those Wards of 
uhch he was the Commissoiur 
The aiin of Ins hfe v as to .mpirt 
]iroper and su table education to 
poor and helpless ho\s Tositish 
tins intention he lodged n his 
own house some lo or 12 bo\s e\er\ 
>car to gi\e them proper education 
and su])pl ed tliem v itli the ncccssi 
rics of life WHien anyone of them 
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extend some eight centuries back 
and are contemporaneous with the 
rise and establishment ot the pre 
sent ruling family Much of the 
first part of this history is, of 
course, legendary, but with a strong 
substratum of fact Ihcsc legends 
have their use in the historical 
fact of the conquest of the Chandail 
kingdom of Alahoba in the Central 
Provinces by Pnthi Raj Chohan, 
the last Hindu Emperor of Delhi 
\s a result of this conquest, there 
was a dispersion of the Chandail 
chiefs, uho, m the manner of the 
times, set out to conquer 
nev provinces and prin- 
cipalities for themselves 
Ihe Chandail estates of 
\ghon, Barhar Bardi 
and Bijeigarh v ere estab- 
lished m the Upper Pro\- 
inces bv these fugitu es 
The present ruling family 
of Gidhour are Lunar 
Rajputs of the Chandail 
clan, and trace their 
descent from the Chan- 
dails driven out of 
Mahoba by the Emperor 
Pnthi Raj Chohan who 
established themselves in 
the Upper ProMnees as 
above narrated A few 
generations after these 
e\ ents the legendary ac- 
count states that Bir 
Bikram Sah, the ^ ounger 
brother of the Chief of 
Bardi became much 
troubled in mmd at the 
dependent position he 
occupied, con sideling 
that he was a burden on 
the family^ resources 
In this condition he 
dreamed a dream in 
which he thought he w^as 
directed by the god 
Shiva to undertake a pilgrimage 
to Baid37anath In his dream he 
further saw the god Shiva draw- 
ing three lines with ashes across 
his forehead, the three lines form- 
ing the "^Tnpundra” or emblem 
of the worshippers of Shiva As 
a consequence of this dream, he 
consulted the sages of the palace 
and they, recognising the mark of the 
‘*Tnpundra/' advised Bir Bakram 
to set out as soon as possible on his 
pilgrimage to Baidjanath Bir 
Bakram accordingly undertook the 
pilgrimage with a following The 


Scicrcd shnuc of Baidvanalh is 
adjacent to the extensne tract of 
country it present known \s 
Gulhour, and at ihit lime ruled h} 
a race of Dusad Rajas Bir Bakram 
with the instinct of the conquering 
race of Rajputs determined that 
this desirable country should be 
his, and lost no time in earrtmg 
his project into effect I he Dusad 
Rajas w ere cxpilled ind Bn Bakr im 
ruled m their stead I he est ite 
generally jirospcred under its new 
rulers ind its history \ as fairl\ 
uneventful until the reign of \kh ir 


the greatest of the Mogul Emperors 
of India, at which time Raja Puran 
Mai of Gidhour, eighth m descent 
fiom Bir Bakram, the founder of 
the Raj, was reckoned one of the 
most powerful of the Chiefs of 
Behar There is evidence still 
existing of the respect m w^hich he 
was held in the edifice ov^er the 
shrine atBaidyanath, an inscription 
on which ascribes it to Raja Puran 
MuTs devotion to God, in which 
inscription the Raja is described as 
' ' Nnpati' ’ or “ king among men ’ ' 
The house of Gidhour stood in 


prominence throughout the period 
of Mahomedan rule in Imlia of 
which there is cMclcncc in Ro3al 
linn ms and Icllers in the jiosscssion 
of the family When the rule of the 
eounlrv passed from the Moguls to 
the British the rulers of (jidhoiir 
were found no less active or promi- 
nent In tlic middle of I ist ccnturi 
Maharaj ih ] umongul Singh of 
Gulhour distinguished himself h\ 
his V iluahle sen ices in aul pg tnsl 
in the suppression of the Santal 
rehclhou of 1S54 md secondh In 
his St umch support of the British 
in tlie suppression of the 
f ir more serious and 
sanguinar3 SejH)3 Mu 
11113 *I hese senices V ere 
gralcfulU acknowledged 
hy the Cioiernment \ ho 
rewarded the Maharajah 
suhsl uilnlh In the 
grint of a Jagir and m 
other V a\ s ind licstov td 
on hmi the honour of 
the insignia of ilie 
Kipghtliood of th( Star 
of Indii the Maharajah 
being the first noble in 
Behar to ait im that dis- 
Imelion Maharijah Su 
Jamiongul Singh was an 
enlightened man of great 
pulihc sjnnl nolessdis- 
tinguislicd in the c luse 
of jieaee lud jirogress 
than he had proved 
himself in w ir as was 
jiroved In his magnih- 
eent free gift to the East 
Indian R ulv\av^Compan\ 
of all the lands thc3 
required within Ins state 
for the chord line of their 
railwa3' Ills life was 
dcNotcd to the public 
good and his chanties, 
especiall37 during the 
famine of 1874, were munificent 
In the 3^car 1867, the Maharajah 
Sii Jaimongul finding his powers 
failing, according to the custom of 
his f imily, installed his eldest son 
Shiva Prosad Singh on the ' ' gadi, ' ' 
and retired into seclusion In this 
manner he li\ ed till the 3^ear 1881 
when he died Alaharajah Shiv'-a 
Prosad Singh, Bahadur, did not long 
surviv e his father dying four 3^ears 
later in 1885 His memory also is 
held in great respect as a just ruler 
0^ noble character The present 
Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Rav^enehswar 
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his consort Radha, before whom he 
performed his devotions Here he 
passed the remainder of his life m 
meditation and devotional exercises, 
performing the Rashjattra the Dole- 
jattra, the Ratlnjattra, and various 
other religious ceremonies in accor- 
dance with the tenets of Baisnabism, 
commemorating the advent of the 
divine incarnation at enormous 
expense every year Dntil while 
in communion with his deities he 
quietly expired on the 14th day of 
Pous, 1315 B S , corresponding 
to the 29th December 1908 

He left as his successor and sole 
heir one son — the fourth of a famity 
of hve, the remainder of whom had 
pre-deceased him Ou mg to his nu- 
merous acts of charit3^and benevol- 
ence he had endeared himself to a 
large number of people and on his 
death no less than four thousand of 
his friends and acquaintances attend- 
ed to pav their last respects of the 
dead man His only suniving son, 
Rada hath Das Chow dhun is prov- 
ing himself a worthy successor to 
a worth} father 

Mr T^RA PADA CHOSE, 
Zemindar, 14, Puddapukur Street, 
Kidderpore, Calcutta Born at 
Kidderpore on the 19th August 
1S59, son of the late 

Babu Srish Chunder Chose and 
Srimati Annada Sundary Dassi, and 
grandson of the late Babu Mohon 
Chand Chose the foundei of the 
family Mohon Chand Chose was 
born m the year 1801, at Snpore, 
his native village (Pergana A^aihati), 
District Khulna, and was a Persian 
scholar He and his brother 1 ara 
Chand commenced life with nothing, 
but by their talents and energy had 
succeeded in building up a fortune of 
several lakhs of rupees Tara Chand 
died childless m 1858 at Midnapore, 
where he was the Deputy Magis- 
trate and Collector, bequeathing 
his share of the property to his elder 
brother, Mohon Chand, who had 
tw o sons, Snsh Chunder and 
Jogendra Chunder 

His eldest son, Snsh Chunder, was 
one of the first batch of graduates 
of the Calcutta University He 
was a 3mung man of promise, but 
unfortunately on account of a 
misunderstanding with his father, 
^lohon Chand, rashly ended his own 
life before he had completed his 
24th 3’'ear This melancholy event 


which occurred in i860, caused his 
father, w^ho had already withdrawn 
from service m the Revenue Board 
where he was Shenstadar in Feb- 
ruary 1861, early m the same year, 
to go on pilgrimage in boats, as the 
railwa} was not completed then, to 
the holy city of Benares with his 
whole family where he died broken- 
hearted in Januaiy 1862 The 
3mung Tara Pada was thus left to 
the caie of his wudow^ed mother, and 
under the guardianship of his uncle, 
the late Babu Jogendra Chunder 
Ghose, the well know n Positivist 
He was educated privately In 
1889 and 1890 Mr Ghose effected 
an amicable paitition of his half of 
the ancestral propert}'^ from that of 
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hib uncle Babu Jogendra Chunder 
Babu Hem Chunder Bannerjee, 
Poet, and Goxernment Pleader of 
the High Court, a mutual friend of 
both parties, acted as sole arbi- 
trator to their entire satisfaction 
withir the short spare of 6 months 
Mr Ghose’ s zemmdary estates are 
situated within the suburbs of 
Calcutta and in the Districts of 
24-Perganas and Khulna, the bulk 
of which are the Sunderbun waste 
land grants undei the old rules 
{99 years settlement) He has 
proved a good landlord and 
m time of tiouble has alw^ays 
come to the aid of his tenants 
He has made man}^ improvements 
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in his Sunderbun Estate, includ- 
ing the excavation of tanks with 
masonry ghats, and starting and 
establishing markets for produce 
Water being the first necessity of 
life, he has relieved not only his 
own tenants but also thousands of 
others of the struggling mass of 
humanity in and around his estates 

Mr Ghose has devoted consi- 
derable attention to study and has 
made himself by learning and 
reflection an unique type of an 
Indian nobleman He is veiy liberal 
in his views, a humanitarian and 
an advocate of the reformation of 
India after the European model 
In religion he is broad-minded, and 
believes that the essence of all 
modern religions is the same 
Mr Ghose married Snmati Ginballa 
Dassi, eldest daughter of the 
late Babu Rajendro Nath Ray 
Choudr3% zemmdai, Taki Soidpore, 
District 24 Perganas, in the 3"ear 
1878 He has three sons, Masters 
Bankim Chundei, Bimal Chunder 
and Nirmol Chunder, and two 
daughters, Mrs Beno3mee Bose 
and Miss Shudha Mukee Ghose In 
habits of life and thought, Mr 
Ghose IS more of an Englishman 
than a Bengalee His favourite 
amusements are ruling, driving 
and target shooting He is a great 
lover of horses He is an Honor- 
ary Magistrate of the independent 
Bench of Ahpore, 'ind a member 
of the District Board, 24-Perganas, 
and a member of the B I Associ- 
at on, Calcutta 

GIDHOUR The pimcipahty of 
Gidhour is situated m a hilty and 
rugged district m the frontier 
provinces of Behar, between the 
pro^ ince of Bengal proper and 
that of the Upper Povmces of 
India Although diiectly on the 
line of march of the conquering 
armies that have so often descend- 
ed from the N^orth into the fertile 
plains of Bengal below, it has 
always enj03^ed comparative im- 
munity from attack on account of 
the difficult nature of its terri- 
tory In lime of trouble the 
people of the neighbourhood 
have alwa3"S been secure in the 
hills of Gidhour In common 
with most parts of India the 
history of Gidhour is involved m 
obscurity for the first millennium 
of the Christian era Its annals 
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In the matter of the Land Records 
Alamlenance Bill m |amiaiv 1895 
he Mipportcd his colie iguc, the laic 
Maharajah Sii I uchmesw ir Singh 
ol Durbhanga On the occasion of 
the Birthday Honours in 1895, Her 
Majest} the late Queen Linpress 
\ ictona created the Maharajah i 
Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Indian Empire, a distinction he 
had fully earned by his scr\ ices to 
the State This honour was much 
appreciated m Behar On the 2gth 
November 1895, the insignia of the 
Order v as presented to the Malni- 
rajah at Belvedere bv Sir Charles 
Elliott So high a\ahic was set on 
the ser\ ices of the Maharajah that Ik 
was appointed to the Bengal I cgjs* 





Mr Mahomkd Fssa 

iatne Council for a second, thud 
and fourth term His efforts were 
directed on all occasions to practical 
matters He endea\ cured, though 
unsuccessfully at the time to reform 
the weights and measures of Behar 
He drew attention to the great incon- 
venience suffered by litigants from 
the practice of subordinate Magis 
trates reserving judgment for long 
periods, and action was taken in this 
by the authorities In 1900, Gidhour 
was honoured by a visit from Su 
John Woodburn, then lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal His Honour 
opened the Charitable Dispensary 
built by the Maharajah Bahadui to 
commemorate the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria In the following 


year the Rajput community e\hibit- 
cd llicir esteem for and confulence 
in the M ill irapili bv electing him 
President of tlic R ijpulMoli i-Sahah 
held at Liu know In 1902 the 
Mahuajah rcccued motherproof of 
the esteem of Go\crnnunt m being 
selected tort present Behar it the 
Coron ition of KingEdv ird \ If Imt 
was jirccliided from ittciuluuc In 
local iffciirs lie hoveier itteruled 
(lie Coronation Durb ir at Dellu Sn 
\ndrew 1 r iser m irked lus ijijire- 
eiation of the Maharajah’s service', 
m the Conned In jiiMng tlie M iha- 
raj ih Bahadur i comj)bmentar\ 
\isit at Gidhour m rchniar\ 1903 
On tlie occasion of the \ isil of His 
Ro\ al Highness the Prince of M ales 
to Calcutta in 1905-06, the Maha 
rajah was elected In tlie representa- 
tives of Bengal is one of the canop} 
Judders to iJie Prmce On m i?n 
occasions the Maharijah Ins enlcr- 
t lined the le ulmg jieoplcof thel ind 
al Gidhour In 1907, he w is f n cur- 
ed 63 a \ isit In His Excellenc} the 
\ icerov the Countess of Mmto, and 
the Laches Elliot and a p irty from 
Gov ei nmont House The M ih ir ijali 
commemorated this visit, the tirst 
that a direct rejircsentativ c of the 
Sovere gn had jiaid Gidhour, b} 
building a clock towerovci the mam 
road of Ciidhour and with tlie con- 
sent of H»s Eveelicnc}, to whom he 
announced his intention m an 
iddress on th it occasion, called it 
the “ Mmto Tower ” In 1906 the 
^Maharajah performed good service 
as a member of tJic Committee to 
rev ise the Benga' Tenanev Act 
The Maharajah has alwaj^s been dis- 
tinguished for his generous clisjiosi 
tion and chanties, and it was a 
great pleasure to him to be appoint- 
ed by Her Excellency Lady Mmto, 
one of the patrons of the Mmto 
Fanc> Fete m aid of public chanties 
In all such cases the Maharajah has 
been ever active, and his donations, 
public and private, have been 
generous The Alahai ajah w orthily 
upholds m all things the dignity of 
his ancient race, and is in the best 
sense a represen tativ^e of lus ances- 
tors, the warrior chiefs of old His 
estates are prosperous, he is blest 
w ith an heir of promise the ^laha- 
rajah Kumar, and a brother, the 
Rao Sahib of Gidhour, who has the 
respect of the people and rehev^es the 
Maharajah of many of the arduous 
duties incident to his high position 


Mr MAHOMED ESSA, Zemm- 
dar of Billiagliatla in Bcngil, 
eldest son of tin late Mr Mahomed 
Mohsen Born in tlie vc ir 1883 and 
educated it the KiponCoHcget Cal- 
cutl i, lie IS proficient in theEnghsIi 
Persian, Lulu ind Bengali Ian 
guages Mr M ihomcdEssais thede 
scendant of an ancient and honour- 
able f imily, and Ins ancestors v ere 
(he first Mahomed in /emmdars m 
Calcutta His maternal grand- 
father was a m in of note,'* lio (raced 
lub descent from tlic Prophet Maho- 
med He IS at present occupied m 
managing the estates wh ch he has 
inherited from his father, and is 
know n as the future Malv ah of the 
large mosque and madrassah at 
Balhaghatta winch adjoins the big 
dwelling house built b} his grand- 
mother Sow lalunncssi Bihi This 
i ulv also built i madnssah at 
Mcce i in \rabn which is namid 
after her and is known as the 
madrassali-i-Scwlati i ind dso i 
mosque and madrassah at Bh isLa 
in the district of the 24-Perganas 
Bengal Mr M ihomed Essa is 
married to the second daughter of 
Siiams 111 ulama Mouh iC Ahmed 


Bahii SVnS CH\NDRVM\L- 
LIK i rich /emmdar of Calcutta 
w IS born on tlic i6th \ugust 1S67 



and belongs to the well-known 
Kulm Ka3^astha Basu i^Iallik family 




Prosacl Singh, Baliadur, k c i e , of 
Gidhour, is the son of the late 
Maharajah Shna Prosad Singh and 
the twenty-second of his house in 
descent from its founder He w^as 
brought up under the experienced 
e3'e of his grandfather, the great 
Maharajah Sir Jaimongul Singh, 
and had the benefit of supervision 
bv so sincere and worthy a man as 
his father Maharajah Sht\a Prosad 
He was carefully trained hv com- 
petent teachers m Sanskrit and Per- 
sian, and earl}' acquired a thorough 
knowledge of English Attention 
was also paid to his religi- 
ous training, and respect 
for the traditions of his 
illustrious ancestry was 
instilled 1 ito him Trained 
m this manner the iha- 
rajah is ortliodox and 
staunch to the beliefs and 
customs of his father as 
well as posscssng the at- 
tainments of ane-^hghtened 
nobleman \s necessar} 
for a rulei of large estates 
the Maharajah was edu- 
cated 1 1 the intricacies of 
7 emmdari management, 
and IS a good man of 
buMnesb Great attention 
was also paid to the physi- 
c il s’de of Ills education, 
and he wns encouraged to 
dexote himself to every 
kind of spoit, and has 
grown uj> a tine horseman, 
a good shot and an expert 
swordsman a worthy de- 
scendent of tlie Chandia- 
vanshi the clan of Rajputs 
^^ho were perhaps the most 
^^orth} and formidable 
opponents of the last 
Hindu Kings of Delhi 
Maharajah Raxeneshwar 
Irosad Singh was at the 
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Monghyr In Alarch of the same 
year the house of Gidhour u as con- 
nected with that of Deera m the 
Upper Provinces by the marriage 
of the Maharajah The connection 
was a happy one, for the Rajas of 
Deera were as distinguished for 
loyalty as tlie house of Gidhour, and 
rendered the British good service 
during the time of the Aiutiny m 
^® 57 > sheltering refugees and giving 
them safe escort to Benares On 
the iSth Vugust i886. Sir Rivers 
Thompson, I leutenant-Governor of 
Bengal performed the ceremonv of 
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guished himself bv zeal and assi- 

of these posts and attracted the 
attention 0 Lord Duffenn then 
Viceroy and Go^ ei nor General of 
India In passing Gidhour His 
Excellency caused his special train 
to stop at the station' and was 
pleased to accept an address, to 

t'lndl} terms 
and asked that the Sirdar’ sVesent 
should be presented to hiin The 
Maharajah Bahadur at this ,,eriod 
was a voung man of but twent\ 
years of age, but had alreadv gn en 
marked proof of his abilitj 
to goxern his estates and 
conduct both public and 
private affairs In Januarx 
1S90, the affairs of Gidhour 
under tlie Maharajah being 
much to the satisfaction of 
the authorities he was m- 
x^ested with the powers of 
Magistrate to tr} cases 
singly In tlie same year a 
son and heir was born to the 
Maharajah amid general re- 
joicing at Gidhour It xxas 
about Ihis time that the 
Mahaiajah, haxang hi ml} 
established himself m the 
affections of his people 
used his influence to intro- 
duce social and religions 
leforms, and turned his 
attention to iinproxe and 
beautify the town of Gid- 
hour MTat had been a mere 
collection of huts collected 
round the walls of the fort 
and palace of the Mahara- 

jah " as gradually con\ cried 

into a trim little town con- 
taining a brick iiuilt bazar 
a neatlv built school a 
charitable dispensarv and a 
guest house A new palace 
named the "Suknnas,” 


1 f 

the '"'’t'lPed on the formal recognition bv Go\ ern u .c , ““‘.“''Y Suknnas,” 

Septeinl cr tsT I'^V m<=nt of Rax eneshwar Prosad S?n^h\ nnLl f ’'^la^'arajah 

Spnoimod tl y succession to the hered.tarx ti le of refftf ^ 

andtrainmg The ceremonv was Bahadur recened up-to-date items of lu^un jl' 

hini<;olf i ^^'^hnrajt'ih dexoted Courts v as aKo granted in hrm u ^ abihtx had obtained for 

t 'c'lLE'EiE'? Tr'”™ 
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It w'ls at his garden-house, the 
Iimous ‘'Seven Tanks Villa/' on 
the Dum-Dum Road, that His 
1 ite Roval Highness the Duke of 
riliuburgh, the second son of Her 
late Ma3est3^ the Queen, was en- 
ert lined by the ehic of Bengal, 

V lien he visited India m iS6c) 
\cmai Charan Mulhek, the second 
son of Xayanchand Mulhek, was 
the great-grandfather of Mr 
Mulhek Xemai Charan was horn 
in 1736 m Calcutta Besides being 
one of the richest men of his time, 
he M as an accomplished scholar, 
\\dl\crsed in Sanskrit, Bengali, 
Cngl.sli Persian and Urdu He 

V IS a great banker and had no less 
thin thirty guddies (branch offices) 
m \anous parts of Bengal 
Ntmai Charan was well knowm as 
the builder-up of a great fortune 
Though he inherited only about 
fort}? lakhs of rupees from his father, 
he left at the tune of his death m 
No\ ember, 1807 upw irds of four 
crores of rupees in cash and Gov- 
ernment securities besides valuable 
jeweller} import int Calcutta prop- 
erties big zemindaiies, extensive 
ojiium and indigo concerns, and 
large sums due irom individuals on 
banking business Nemai Charan 
m ule hiS monLV chiefl}^ b}' trade 
both maritime md inland, and by 
tlu Shat-chalhsa I oan ’ ’ during 
the M^^sore wars, when for e\er3 
sixty rupees lent, the Government 
granted a note for Rs 100 Nemai 
Charm s chant\ knew no bounds 
He built temples and dharamsalas 
it Brindahin, Balla\pore Kanch- 
rajnra and other places He went 
so far as to liberate all ca »1 
prisoners who were sent to jail for 
debts He ilso left about fi\e lakhs 
of rupees for the presers ation and 
nnintenance of the religious \nd 
cluntihle mstitut ons founded b} 
him ThiS inone\ has been 
farmed into i trust whereof 
Mr Mull ck IS one of the trustees 
\emu Charan left eight sons 
His second son Ram Ratan, 
managed the joint estate after 
the death of his father and enjo} ed 
the entire monopoh of the salt 
trick on behalf of the Hon’ble 
List India Com]>an^ He had 
\lso a large business in opaini He 
was c\tra\agant in lus chanties 
and fond of shov and ostentation 
It was Ntmai Charan s fifth son, 


Ram Alohan, who constructed the 
Dathing ghat near the Hooghly 
Bridge, called Mulhck’s Ghat 
Mr Alulhck’s grandfather Swarup 
Chandra, v^as the seventh son of 
Nemai Charan He was a good 
scholar and a great merchant With 
an extensive banking business 
He was also a zemindar and land- 
holder Such also was Mr Muiiick's 
father, Nityanunda Both of these 
gentlemen were well known in 
Calcutta fox their benevolence and 
charitable dispositions 
Mr Alulhck IS a promising scion 
of tins ancient and honourable 
family He was born m 1881, 
but lost his father at an earl}? 
age Thereupon the Administra- 
tor-General of Bengal took charge 
of the minor children as w^ell 
as the vast estate left bv Mi 
Mulhek 's father, which he ad- 
ministered tdl Afr Alulhck attained 
his majoiity Air AIulLck received 
his education first at the Aletro- 
pohtan Institution and then at 
the Presidency College Calcutta 
He IS a w ell-educated energetic 
young man, having a good know- 
ledge of law, practical engineenng 
and surveying He is a first class 
amateur photographer, a fine rider, 
an excellent cyclist, a good all- 
round athlete, indulging m all 
kinds of manly sports He also 
possesses a good knowledge of 
music As a distingui^^hed and 
influential member of Calcutta 
society and a gentleman of culture 
and wealth, Air Alulhck is con- 
nected with many of the impor- 
tant public associations He is a 
careful and judicious administrator 
of his vast estate which he has con- 
siderably impro\ cd The Deput} 
'^amtary Commissioner of Bengil, 
m one of his inspection reports, 
spoke \ ery highly of one of 
Air Alulhck s properties describing 
it as well worth being drawn atten- 
tion to as a rare instance of public 
sp nt on the part of a landed pro- 
prietor U the early age of 
twent}-two, Mr Alulhck was elected 
Chairman of the AluniCipal Cor- 
poration of Mamcktala, m which 
district he owns \ast properties 
m succession to the old and \etcran 
Chairman, Air R D Mehta, c 1 h 
Mr Alulhck 's address is 21, Aluk- 
taram Babu’s Street Calcutta 


The MULLICK FAMILY of 
Chorebagan, Calcutta, is one of 
the leading Bengali families^ 
whose title dates from the days of 
the Mogul Empire m India, having 
been bestowed by the Mogul Gov- 
ernment on Jadab Sil, who w^as 
head of the family m the thirteenth 
generation Though known by the 
title “Alulhck " the family still 
retain the name of Sil, although it 
IS used only in religious and matri- 
monial ceremonies The Alulhcks 
are members of the ' ' Subarna- 
banik" caste of Hindus, and the 
traditional business is that of Bank- 
ers and Alerchants The present 
position held by the family has 
been secured by their great w^ealth, 
and their enterprise and public 
spirited liberality since the begin- 
ning of authentic history They 
have alw ays been recognised as 
‘ ' Dalapoties ' ’ or head of many 
families belonging to their caste 
The most noted head of the fa- 
mily in recent tunes was Raja Ra- 
jendra Mulhek Bahadur, son of 
Nilmoney Alulhck, wdio died in 1821 
Nilmoney Alulhck w^as noted for 
his widespread chanties and w^as a 
leading man of his time He, it 
was wffio built the Thakiirban at 
Chorebagan where, up to the pre- 
sent day the poor and needy find 
rebel, irrespective of caste or creed 
At the time of his death in 1821, his 
son afterwards Raja Raj endra Mul- 
hek Bahadur, w as but three years of 
age, and his mother the widow of 
Nilmoney Alulhck with her infant 
son went to live at the residence at- 
tached to the Thakurban at Chore- 
bagan At this time a suit for the 
partition of the estate was insti- 
tuted betw een the w idow and Babii 
Boistob Das Alulhck Afeanwhile 
the Supreme Court of that day had 
appointed Air J ames M eir Hogg 
(afterwards Sir James AVeir Hogg 
Ba)i) as guardian to the >oung 
Rajendra He was educated at 
the Hindu College where he re- 
cened a good grounding in both 
English and Bengali For Na- 
tural Historv he acquired a great 
taste and to his artistic sense is due 
the fine collection of pictures, statues, 
and other works of art, which grace 
the halls of the family mansion at 
Chorebagan, a description of w hich 
will be given further on 

On attaining his majority and 
coming into full possession of his 
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of Pataldanga in the town of Cal- 
cutta He IS the only son of the 
late Babu Sree Gopal Alallik, who 
made a permanent endowment of 
Rs 5,000 annually for a fellow^ship 
styled “ Sree Gopal Basu Mallik 
Fellowship” for the encouragement 
of Vedanta and Sanskrit learning 
under the management of 
the University of Calcutta 
Babu Satis Chandra has a 
very charitable disposition 
and besides occasional do- 
nations, he has founded an 
Institution named aftei his 
beloved deceased son ‘‘The 
Jyotish Chunder Basu 
Alallik Charity Fund ” to 
aid poor students in prose- 
cuting their studies and for 
the relief of poor widows, 
orphans and invalids A 
fixed sum of Rs 300 is 
spent monthl}^ for this pur- 
pose He has excavated a 
tank at Mirpur in the Dis- 
trict of Nad’a forthesuppl}^ 
of good drinking water to 
the inhabitants at a cost of 
about Rs 5,000 He has 
also made a donation of 
Rs 12,000 to the National 
Council of Education Ben- 
gal, to be spent in purchas- 
ing the necessary instru- 
ments and appliances for 
the improvement of the 
Laboratories and Work- 
shops of the Bengal Nation- 
al college and school, one 
of the laboratories of w^hich 
is to be named after his 
father the late Babu Sree 
Gopal Malhk 

Air ANATH NATH 
AIULT ICK, the well-known 
7 emmdar and millionaire of 
Calcutta, comes of one of 
the most aristocratic fami- 
lies of Bengal esteemed for 
its antiquity respectability 
and importance The his- 
tory of this noble family 
can be traced to so early a 
time as the tenth century of the 
Christian era, when its ancestors, 
who w^ere great merchants and 
bankers, came from Oudh to the 
Court of King Adi Sur of Bengal, 
who granted them a jagir, named 
Subarnagram, at the confluence of 
the Brahmaputra and the Aleghna, 
where they settled They soon dis- 


tinguished themselves as a mercan- 
tile aristocracy and Subarnagram 
gieatly flourished in tiade and com- 
merce Towards the end of the 
ele\ enth centurv, the}^ incurred the 
displeasure of the then King of 
Gour, left Subarnagram and settled 
in Karjana, a city on the then navi- 


gable river Khargeswari, near to 
Bur d wan In course of time Kar- 
jana became depopulated and 
about the year 151S, the family 
removed to Saptagram on the river 
Sarasw ati Here they extended 
their business connections and pros- 
pered untd the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when the river 


Sarasw^ati becoming silted up and 
unfit for trade, a branch of the 
family removed to Calcutta, which 
had ]ust begun to flourish under the 
English traders, and settled at 
Burrabazar From that time for- 
w^ard the family has held a foremost 
jiosition m Calcutta sbciet} 

Among the distinguished 
members of Air Alullick’s 
famih the following may 
be mentioned — 

Shome Bhadra De, one of 
his earliest ^ancestors, lived 
in the reign of King Ballal 
Sen of Bengal He was a 
prominent merchant who 
removed from Subarnagram 
to Karjana about the end 
of the eleventh century 
His descendant, Banamali, 
flourished in the reign of 
\kbar the Great, Emperor 
of Delhi and obtained the 
title of “Muihek'' from 
the Alahomedan Govern- 
ment He w^as a w'ell-know n 
merchant and banker w^ho 
carried on an extensive 
business in Bengal and 
Upper India He had big 
zemmdanes in the Nadia 
district, where he excavated 
a canal which is stdl known 
by the name of Alulhck’s 
canal He was greatly dis- 
t nguished for his chanties 
and died m 1608 His 
grandson, Krishnadass, was 
a man of great benevolence 
who built a temple at Bal- 
lavpore on the bank of the 
river Hooghly and an alms- 
house at Tribeni Hanram, 
a great grandson of Krishna- 
dass, was the agent of the 
Hon’ble East India Com- 
pany at Dacca Nayan- 
chand, another great-grand- 
son of Krishnadass, was a 
prominent Zemindar and 
a flourishing merchant and 
banker He constructed a 
metalled road at Burrabazar 
in Calcutta, W'hich he made 
over to the Hon'ble East India Corn- 
pan}^ for public use He built tem- 
ples and dharamsalas at Benares, 
Serampore, Alahesh and other places 
The great-grandson of Nayanchand 
by his eldest son was Shyama 
Charan, popularly known as the 
Indian Rothschild He was a man 
of great influence and importance 
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estate, Rajendra Mullick earned 
on the charitable work initiated 
by his father in the most liberal 
inannei Thepoor and the helpless 
were never sent awa}^ unrelieved 
and he fulfilled his religious 
obligations m the orthodox wa^^ 
It was his daily practice to offer his 
prayers at the Thakurbari before 
breaking his fast after which he 
distributed cooked food to five or 
si\ hundred needy people of all 
creeds and denominations, no dis- 
tinction in these respects being 
made During the famine of 1865- 
1866 w hen much distress 
prevailed throughout 
Bengal from five to si\ 
thousand starving people 
had their dailv necessi- 
ties attended to in the 
court^^ards of the Chore- 
bagan mansion It was 
this service to suffering 
humanity that attracted 
the notice of Government 
in the first instance and 
in 1867 his liberality 
w as rew arded by the 
bestowal of the title of 
Rai Bahadur The abil- 
it} and generositv with 
which Rajendra Alullick 
carried out his work in 
connection with the 
famine were fullv recog- 
nised in a letter from 
Mr S Hogg the Com- 
missioner of Police to 
the Government of Ben- 
gal dealing with the 
famine, and furnished at 
the request of the Gov- 
ernment In this report 
it was pointed out that 
though leading Bengali 
gentlemen came forward 
ver3^ readily wuth similar 
measures for private 
famine relief, to Rajendra 
jVIullick w^as due the credit of 
having shown the way Further, 
he assisted the authorities in deal- 
ing wuth the famine-stricken people 
who crowded m Calcutta from the 
districts, causing apprehension of 
the outbreak of an epidemic He 
also generously came forward with 
much needed accommodation for 
hospital work among the paupers, 
placing at the disposal of the 
Famine Relief Committee several 
valuable properties at Colootollah 
newly built and yielding a monthl}^ 

42 


rental of Rs i 600 He also ga\ e 
the house and grounds subse- 
quently know n as the Tivoli Garden, 
for the same jnirpose J his lattei 
was utilised as a Foundling Vs^dum, 
and to this institution Rajendra 
Jilulhck contributed the sum of 
Rs 100 per mensem in perpetuity 
This record of services w as passed 
on b}^ the Government of Bengal 
to the Go\ eminent of India with 
the remark that the Lieutenant- 
Go\ernor has received jVfr Hogg’s 
account of this eminent Native 
gentleman’s voluntar}^ exertions 


and sacrifices in the cause of hu- 
manity wuth the liveliest satisfac- 
tion, and feeling confident that 
such conduct wull be highl^^ appre- 
ciated b}^ His Excellency in Coun- 
cil desires me to recommend Babu 
Raja Rajendra Mullick for some 
special mark of His Excellencj^’s 
favour as a suitable acknowdedg- 
ment of his ‘ 'enlightened and muni- 
ficent charity ” The outcome of 
this w as the title of ‘ ‘ Rai Bahadur” 
conferred m 1867 recognition 
of the munificence he has displayed 


in the relief of the sufferers from 
the late famine ” Further recog- 
nition of his services was made ten 
years later when I ord L3dton, then 
Viceroy of India honoured him 
with the title of Raja Bahadur 
With the sanad conferring this 
honour w as presented a fine diamond 
ring bearing the inscription — 
"Presented to Rai Rajendra Mul- 
lick Bahadur with the title of Raja 
Bahadur as a personal distinction, 
in recognition of his high character 
and benevolence ’’ 

Raja Rajendra’s studies in Na- 
tural Historj^ Jed him to 
pa3^ attention to Zoolog3 
and he was noted for his 
collection of birds and 
beasts In making this 
collection he spared 
neither pains nor expense 
m bringing together 
specimens from all parts 
of the world Before the 
Zoological Gardens at 
Allpore were in existence 
he had established a 
menagerie the first of 
itb kind in Calcutta He 
w as in correspondence 
with all the leading Zoo- 
logical Societies in the 
w orld and frequentl3^ 
sent specimens to the 
various Zoological collec- 
tions in Europe and he 
in return leceived from 
these Societies man3'’ va- 
rieties of birds and beasts 
in exchange together 
with medals diplomas 
and so forth He was 
the first to introduce the 
Himala3^an ^pheasant 
into Fngland which pro 
cured for him a medal 
from the Zoological So- 
ciet3^ In 1863, he was 
elected an Honorary 
Member of the Acclimatisation So- 
ciety of Victoria in recognition of 
the man3^ services rendered by him 
in the cause of acclimatisation, 
and m the same year he w^as ap- 
i:)ointed a corresponding Member 
of the Zoological Society of London 
b}^ certificate dated Ma}^ 21st of 
that 3^ear In 1866, he was re- 
quested by the President of the 
Ro3>^al Zoological Society of Ant- 
w^erp to maintain his connection 
with that societ3’’ b3" the exchange 
of birds and animals and in the 
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of Oriental Architecture It is 
sui rounded a high railing, and 
the grounds are embellished with 
statues and adorned with aMaiies 
of rare birds Tlie interior is de> 
corated in lavish st^de with glided 
ceilings and the floors are oi inlaid 
marble Bronze and marble sta- 
tues from France and Italy adorn 
the corridors and recesses The 
late Rajali Rajendra Mullick spent 
a fortune in furnishing this house, 
and making an absolutely unique 
collection of pictures and statues 
b} eminent artists of every countr\ 
Like his distinguished father the 
late Kumar Debendra Mulhck was 
also a lover of art, and he too made 
it the chief object of his life to en- 
rich the Art Gallery of the family 
mansion This Art Galler}^ is w ith- 
out exaggeration one of the best 
in India The unique art-collec- 
tion has lately been arranged in 
proper order on the occasion of 
the marriage of a son of Kumar 
Nogendro Mullick, grandson of the 
late Rajah Rajendro Mulhck and 


the son of the late Kumar Debendro 
i\Iuihck As an example of tlie 
artistic taste that has been a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the family 
for three generations, a few^ of the 
objects of art that ha\e been 
gathered together imy be men- 
tioned here In the compound 
to the north are to be found a num- 
ber of marble statues executed b^ 
eminent artists The effect of the 
scene is heightened by a marble 
fountain representing four hguies 
Spring Summer Autumn and Win- 
ter The first thing that meets the 
eve on the west lawn is a life-sized 
marble statue of Michael Angelo, 
a statue of Venus at the bath and 
a full-sized bron/e figure of an Eng- 
lish cow which was presented b} 
Sir Elijah Impc}, Chief Justice of 
the old Supreme Court of Bengal 
On the gnnd landing are to be 
found statues of Discobolus Min- 
erva Bacchus Demosthenes of 
L^na on the Lion Erena on the 
Tiger, etc The collection in the 
north marble hall includes a beau- 


tiful bust of Christ with the crown 
of thorns and busts of Napoleon 
and Wellington Eastwaid sta- 
tues of Psyche Venus and Mercury 
are the most striking objects, and 
there is a beautiful bust of the 
Ahigin Mary In a red marble- 
walled chamber is a colossal statue 
of Her late Alajesty the Queen - 
Empress Victoria in her coronation 
robes The court} ard contains 
four beautiful statues representing 
the four Continents another statue 
w orth} of mention is that of Apollo 
Belvedere after the one in the 
Vatican Palace at Rome This is 
supposed to be one of the noblest 
lepresentations extant of the hu- 
man form 

Among the oil paintings one 
which attracts no little attention is 
that of the Flight into Egypt bv 
Pante Jacopoda called Bassano 
Burganese (Venetian, 1510-1592 ) 
“The Descent from the Cross ' ' is 
another beautiful Biblical picture, 
copied from the famous original 
in the Antwerp Cathedral '*The 
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IS greatly result of hts iiiuk 

I lia Shib \arayan Kapur's e\- 
celknt foimatne influence ind 
affectionate care of him ui his 
\outh ^ tutor ^vas ilso pioMcled 
ior the ^oung Mahara-} Kumar in 
th( person of Mr E Candler, b a , 
with whom the i^Iaharaj Kumar 
made the tour of Upper India In 
this post i\Ir Candler was succeed- 
ed h} '^Ir Mackenzie, who in h^s 
turn was relieve I bv Mr 4 Cor- 
mack, MA, Bar-at-law, of the 
Indian Educational SerMcc These 
tutors one and aU expressed a 
high opinion of the Alaluira] 
Kumars intelligence abihtj and 
character Ko pains were spared 
to fit the Maharaj Kiimai for the 
impoitanf position he w as to occupy, 
and on his part he applied 
himself most assiduously to all 
tliose bmnehes of knowledge m 
which it was necessary for him to 
be proticient He paid great at- 
tention to the study of the Law in 
all its important branches Ha\- 
ing htted himself m legal studies, he 
was given a practical education in 
zenundan practice and manage- 
ment with ^Ir C H Pope, Alan tger 
of the Rungpur Estate, under the 
Court of Wards He went on tour 
through his estates and took the 
greatest interest m making hlm^e]{ 
acQuamted with lU details of the 
management, a task which he ear- 
ned out with great thoroughness 
and which is standing him m good 
stead now that he has taken the 
reins of management into his own 
hands While going through this 
st\ere but necessary trammg to 
render him equal to the task of the 
great landed proprietor which he 
w^as to Oecome, the Alaharai Kumar 
did not neglect those exercises and 
recreations which are the graceful 
accomplishments of the icisured 
classes From his boyhood he 
excelled in all outdoor sports and 
pastimes He learned to be an 
excellent tennis jilayer and also 
excels at billiards cricket and 
football He is a keen shikan 
and a good shot In horseman- 
ship he IS extremely proficient and 
also in cycling, and has taken up 
motoring with great interest and 
has made it one of his leading rec- 
reations IS v^ell for business as 
for pleasure His tistc for music 
IS keen and he has made himself 
an expert photogtapher J he Ala 


hdid] Kumar attained his major- 
it\ in Vugust I looS, and tiu 
management of his" estates was 
then made over to him by (he 
Court of AVards lhis(\fnt was 
cell bra ted by a formal dinner 
given by lum, it which mam of 
his European friends offici d and 
non-official, were }iresent On this 
occasion Air Akas, the Colhctor of 
Rungpur and Mr Emerson, a 
f()rmer Collector of the same dis- 
tuct, spoke in the highest terms of 
the sterhng qualities ol the Maha- 
ra] Kumar and Air Henniker, Com- 
missione*’ of the Division, congratu- 
lated him warmly on Ins accesSiOn 
to hib estates The Alaharaj 
Kumar, as might be expected of his 
ancestry and training, has shown 
lumself a considerate and generous 
landlord, and like his father, loyal 
in sentiment and action He is 
a man of action rather than of 
speech and str tighlforward m all 
his dealings During the short 
tune he has held the management 
ot tho Rungpu’* estates, hf has 
shown great decision of character 
and business tact which combined 
with a geneious liberalit\'’ of heart 
has endeared him to his friends and 
tenants His hand has e\ei betii 
ouen to the call of distuss, and he 
has contributed generously to famine 
relief and all popular diantabk 
objects He was married m 1906 
to Radharani Debi, eldest daughter 
of Babu Kunja Behar} Barman 
of Bankipm, who b}^ birth, cduca 
tion and training is well fitted to be 
the consort of the Alaharaj Kumar 

The Honourable Rai SIT 4 NATH 
ROY Bahadur is the youngest of 
three brothers, the others being 
Rajah Sree Nath Roy and Babu 
Janoki Nath Roy, who are the pro 
pnetors of the well-known banking 
firm of Rajah Sree Nath Roy and 
Brothers All the brothers have 
attained considerable distinction 
m life Sita Nath was born at 
Bhagyakul m the Distiict of 
Dacca on the 30th Falgun m the 
Indian year 1 260 an d received 
his earl} education at the Dacca 
Coilegnte School and subsequently 
at the Hindoo School, Calcutta, 
whence he passed the Entrance 
Examination He pursued his 
studies at the Presidency' College 
where he graduatea m Arts and 
Law He w^as enrolled a Vakil of 


llic Higli Court of Calcutta but he 
did not lak up pncticc m canu-^t 
ih( brothers come of llie Coondoo 
famiiy who an well bnoun and 
highly respected lioth in Eastern 
and Western Bengal They arc 
better known in AAkstern Bengal as 
tlie Roys of Bhagyahii! The 
Coondoo family is now divided into 
four branches Giingi Prasad Ro\, 
the grandfather of the present 
Roy Brothers, laid the foundation 
of the jiresent great wealth of the 
family, which w^as considerably 
augmented by the strenuous) ex- 
ertions and enterprise of his sons, 
notably^ of the illustrious Guru 
Prosad Roy and Premchand Roy, 



The Hon’btc Rm Sit\ Nath Ro\ 

B \HADCR 

the uncle and father respectively of 
tne brothers The family is now one 
of the TiChest m the Eastern Proa - 
mce of Bengal They use their 
wealth liberally^ Their contribu- 
tions to v<anous works of public 
utility^ and chanty during the past 
40 years amount to about 6 to 7 
lakhs of lupees they have been 
especially forward in relieving 
sufferers m the constantly recurring 
famines In addition to these large 
chanties the brothers recently, m 
the name of Raja Sree Nath Roy, 
made a donation of Rs 30,000 
in establishing an Eyi^e Infirmara 
at Dacca, and contributed Rs 15,000 
to the Lady Duffenn Zenana 
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01 Pun gicit ser\iccs in this 

ind other matters did notcscijii 
the ittciition of llic Hntisli 
uithoiitics Dining the uiminis 
iration of the Marquis of Histings 
he was honoured uith tlie title of 
Raja Bahadur and as a furthci 
mark of lionour a gold medal and 
sword of rare workmanship were 
bestowed upon him Raja Sukh- 
mo\ was held in equal esteem in 
other high quarters of the da} He 
had picMousIv reccued tlie title 
of Raja Bahadui from the reign 
mg Emperor of Delhi Shah 
Ulum The most distinguished 
honour of maintaining a foice of 
fixe thousand ea\alr\ m his emplox 
xxas also accorded to Raja Siikh- 
mo} by Shah Mlum His fame 
had spiead beyond the confines of 
India and had attracted tlie 
attention of the Shah of Persia 
That monarch was also pleased to 
do him honour and through the 
Board of Council sent to Raja 
Sukhmov a Perwanah conferring 
upon him the same title of Raja 
Bahadur prexiousl} granted to him 
by the British and Mogul author- 
ities of India to which he thus 
acquired a triple title Full of 
years and honour Raja Sukhmox 
Roy Bahadur died leax ing behind 
him fixe sons Raja Ram Chan- 
dra Ro} Bahadur, Raja Krishna 
Ro} Bahadur, Raja Baid}a 
Isath Ro} Bahadur, Raja Shixa 
Chandra Roy Bahadur and Raja 
Nrishmgha Chandra Ro} Bahadur 
Of these the eldest Raja Ram 
Chandra Roy Bahadur died leax- 
ing one son onl}, Raja Rajnarayan 
Ro} Bahadur xxho died without 
issue Raja Krishna Chandra Roy 
Bahadur the second son, also died 
childless leaxang the dignit}^ of 
the familx’’ to be upheld by Raja 
Sukhmoy s third son. Raja Baid3^a 
Nath Ro}^ Bahadur, xxho prox^ed a 
xxorthy descendant of his great 
ancestors Raja Baidya Nath 
possessed m a remarkable degree 
the X irtues of j^ublic spirit, 
generosity and chanty, which had 
raised the family to eminence His 
loyalt} w as unquestioned and 
greatl}^ acceptable to the authorities, 
w ho acknoxvledge his great serxaces 
to the Gox^ernment and to the 
country He xxas inxested with 
the title of Raja Bahadur by I ord 
Amherst xxho also accorded him the 
pnx liege of wearing the gold medal 


and sxxoid of honoui jinscntid 
to Ins fitliir Raj i Suklimox Rox 
Bahadur on ill jniblK o( ( a^’ou'n 
I lie minx gre i( v oils of publn 
utilitx due to tiu gtiurositx of 
l^aja Ikiidx i Nath irt too nunuious 
to mtnlion H( v is ojien-handid 
on all occasions x* hich rcfjuirtd the 
SCI X lets of tlu n( ]i and well 
placed His gifts to tlu jiublu 
works of the couiUrx left i mirk 
whicli continues to this dax Ik 
gaxc a h uulsomc donition of 
Rs 50000 to tlu Hindu (olhgi 
which consult rablx inert asid llu 
usefulntss of tint mciitorious in- 
stitution Ills contribution tow irds 
the erection of tlie fossijiore Gun 
roiindrx (ihat and the ro id 
leading from it to Dum-Dum 
amounted to Rs qo 000 Jo tlu 
NatixellosjntalsJicgaxo I^s 30,000 
and in aui of the funds for Nalixx 
Female education tlu scheme 
jiromotcd bx the late well-know n 
Ml ss \\ ilson his gifts imoimted 
to Rs 20 000 For the purjioseof the 
construction of the Karamanasha 
Bridge he contributed Rs 6,000, 
and he made a notable gift of 
Rs 6 000 to the funds of the Rox al 
Zoological Societx of London Raja 
Baidxa Nath had alreadx qualilied 
himself for memhersinp of tins 
great scientific association, hx 
his mimiticcnt contributions to 
zoological science in the main- 
tenance of a large menagerie to 
winch the most liberal access xxas 
afforded to all interested poisons 
He accordinglx rtceixed a high- 
1} complimentary note from tlic 
Most Noble the Marquis of J ans- 
downc accompanied hx thcdiplomi 
of tlic London Zoological Societx 
In this note were associated the ^ icc- 
Presidents of the Socieix , HjS 
Grace the Duke of Somerset the 
Right Honourables Lord Vuckland 
Earl of Darnlex Lord Stanlex , 
M P Earl of Egremont and Charles 
Baring Wall Esq M P In this 
note the seixares to the public of 
the Raja Bahadur, including liis 
donations to public causes, xxeie 
set forth in flattering terms The 
Zoological Society recognised xxith 
pleasure Raja Baidya Natli's 
desire to be associated xxith the 
scientific institutions of Gieat 
Britain, and admitted him and his 
son Kumar Rox^ Rajkissen to be 
original members of the Zoological 
Societx^ of London At his deatli 


I'J ij i Pwulxa \ ith Rox Bah uliir 
I( fl tx'o sfjijs Kuni ir Ivijlisscn 
Rox liiliulnr iiul Kiimir Kill 
K'ssm Rox I> ill uliir flu tontin 
uiu(( of (lu f irnilx Irulitions h II 
to Klim ir Rox B ihadiir Kill 
Kissin tlu xoungtr sun x’liogaxc 
( irix indications tint tlic quihtus 
that hid ]( (1 llu f imilx togrcUiuss 
hid (Ics((iul(d to him /la first 
\nglo-\ crnai ular (iruit-in iid 
School it Paikpani w is cstablislu d 
hx Kumar Kali Kisstn v ho sup- 
ported It foi xtirs lor tlu 
iuulding of tiu Nortli Suburb ui 
Hospit il It C ossiporc lu m uk i 
donition of l^s 5000 and ftir- 
tlur sul)srrih((I a Inmdrerl rujitcs 
j)(r month towards its upkeep 
His xirtues and public qualities 
mule fxunnr Kali Kissennuirli es* 
t((mcd m high quarli r^ On tlu 
occasuu (d the irnxal of His L\- 
ccllcnrx the Right Honour ible 
J ordNapurof Magdaln on the 25th 
Mix J87q Kumir Kali Kisseiigixt 
i grind reception m his honour in 
the same manner that his father 
Raja Baidxa Nath had vtlcomed 
Lord Combcrmcrc rm his irnxal 
after the \ iclonnus campaign m tlie 
Bharat|nir Mar In connection 
with tins fete there was a great e\- 
h’hition of fire-works also a hill 
uul supjKr Kumar Kali K^ssen 
had the honour of presenting fxni 
and ator to His ExccIJcncx the band 
of Her late Majcstx’s 62nd Regi- 
ment meanwhile pla} mg m wel- 
come Kumar Kali Kissen w is 
singled out for honour during the 
administration of I ord \uckland 
and was presented with a Khilat 
xxhicli consisted of distmctixc gar- 
ments and a diamond sirpaitch or 
ornament for the turban He xx is 
ilso, as his fatlicr before Jinn grant- 
ed the privilege of wearing his 
grandfather’s sword of honour 
and gold medal on all public oc- 
casions In the year 1679 Kumar 
Kali Kissen Rox Bahadur died leav- 
ing behind him two sons Dow la t 
Chandra Rox^and Nagar Nath Ro5 
The former found pleasure m work 
ind during his father’s iife-time 
from 1875 to 1879, held an apjiomt- 
ment iindei Gox eminent as Sub- 
Registiai of Deeds and Assurances 
at Cossipoie his father s death 
hoxxexcr compelled Dowlat Chan- 
di a to lesign his post as he xx as hence- 
forth to be fiill}^ occupied m ad- 
ministering the " familx’’ estates 
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Hospital Fund This family ha\c 
been maintaining for some years a 
Charitable Dispensary at Bhagyikul 
and a Rest-house ^\here strangers, 
irrcspectne of their numbers, are 
daily offered food and shelter 
The family spend large sums 
of money every year on the main- 
tenance of other semi-religious and 
charitable institutions, such as 
the veil-known Dacca Saraswat 
Soma] (Pundits' Institute) vhich 
was started by the famil) some 
30 years ago at the sole initiative 
of Rajah Sree Nath Roy for the 
diffusion of Sanskrit The}'' also 
spend large sums of mone}^ in 
the Dchshcha at Bhagyakul and 
Brmdabun The\ have spent much 
money on works of public utility, 
such as the building of temples 
and motts, and the construction of 
water-works and the excavation 
of tanks About eight years ago 
the Hon Rai Sita Nath, in com- 
pliance .with the washes of Sir 
John Woodburn, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and of Mr 
Greer, the then Chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation, constructed a 
\ er}^ large three storeyed building 
on Elgin Road, Calcutta, for the 
housing of the working classes 
This building was fitted with the 
necessary sanitary arrangements 
and was intended to serve as an 
example to others for the construc- 
tion of sanitarj^ habitations for the 
poorei classes This cost him some 
Rs 50,000, and is now know n as the 
Greer Model Dw ellmg Babu J anoki 
\ ilh Roy contributed Rs 55,000 
to the “Victoiia Memorial Fund’ 
R\i Sita Nath has lately made a 
donation of Rs 5,000 to the Ranchi 
College Building Fund, and in 
Vugust 1907 he ga\ e Rs 20,000 
for the purpose of pio\ iding filtered 
water to the people of Munshiganj 
in the District of Dacca The 
Hon Rai Sita Nath has been un- 
tiring and assiduous in his endea\ - 
ours to serve the Go\ ernment 
and the countr} E\cr since he 
left College he has been taking an 
actnc part in all public mo\e- 
ments With the assistance of a 
few prominent Indian merchants 
not ibl\ oi his brother Babu Janoki 
Nath Ro\ and Babu Chandi Lai 
Ningh he started in 1SS7 the 
Btugal National Chamber of 
Coinmerci and has ser\ed that 
institution as Honorar\ Scrretar\ 


ever since On his repiesenta 
tion the Go\ ernment of Bengal in 
1S90 appointed a Commission to 
enquire into the incidence of tolls 
levied upon boa ts using the Calcutta 
and Circular Canals, and he was 
appointed a member of that Com- 
mission In reMewmg the Report, 
Sir Charles Elliot, then Lieutenant- 
Go\ ernor of Bengal, referred to Rai 
Sita Nath as '' the spokesman of a 
considerable section of the native 
mercantile community ” The Hon 
Rai Sita Nath has served as an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
since 1888 and has also served two 
terms as Member of the Port Trust 
He was elected Sheriff of Calcutta 
in 1898 and has been an elected 
Member of the Corporation of 
Calcutta since 1898 He has been 
noted for his unswerving loyalty 
to Go\ ernment and has never 
joined in any hostile demonstra- 
tion He has been a Vice-President 
of the British Indian Association 
for tw^o terms and was appointed 
a ]\Iember of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Victoria Memorial 
Fund, a position of great honour 
and trust He w’-as also a i\Iember 
of the Executive Committee of 
the Famine Relief Fund in 1897 
and 1900 At the time of the visit 
of H R H the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in 1905 he and Mr 
Macleod acted as Joint Honorary 
Treasurers to the Royal Reception 
Committee Fund He has served 
in many such public capacities, and 
on some Go\ ernment Commissions 
and w as lately honoured b}' Go\ ern- 
ment w ith appointment as 1 Member 
of the Eastern Bengal Legislatn e 
Council, in w hich he has ser\ ed w ith 
great credit and distinction The 
title of Rai Bahadur was bestowed 
upon him at the Delhi Durbar 
Though born at Bhag3^akul Balni 
Janoki Nath Roy and Sita Nath 
Rov ha\e from their earl} life h\ed 
m Calcutta and ha\e recenth 
constructed a \ ery large and 
fashionable three-store} ed building 
for their residence in Calcutta 
Rajah Sree Nath Ro\ and Bro- 
tliers are the pioneers of Indian 
steamer enterjinse in Bengal the\ 
being the largest shareholders and 
sole agents of a Steamer Compan\ 
called ‘ The East Bengal Ri\er 
Steam SerMce ” winch comprises 
ti\e steamers and eighteen flats and 
a fully equipjied dock 


Raja SUKHMOY ROA Baha- 
dur’s Family The rise of this 
important ])nncely family of Bengal 
is bound up with the beginnings of 
the power of the Honourable East 
India Company The first member 
to attain distinction was Lakshmi- 
kanta Dhur who flourished in the 
middle of the eighteenth centur} 
and was notable for the immense 
wealth he had accumulated With 
remarkable foresight he cast m his 
lot with the fortunes of the British 
who were at that time strenuous!} 
engaged m building up the begin- 
nings of the British Empire in 
India The times were troubled 
and the w^arlike operations necessi- 
tated by the convulsed state of the 
country involved large expenditure 
Lakshmikanta had rendered con- 
spicuous services to the predecessors 
of Colonel (afterw^ards Lord) Clive 
but when that great soldier became 
involved in the first I\Iahratta War 
Lakshmikanta came forward with 
the princely contribution of 9 lakhs 
of rupees to the East India Compan} 
for the furtheiance of the militar\ 
operations By his death the East 
India Company lost a staunch and 
tried friend and one who by action 
and example had done much to 
pave the way for their subsequent 
domination The people lost a no 
less staunch friend foi his generosi- 
ties were on a large scale In his 
place, how^ever, the country gained 
a no less worthy successor m his 
grandson, Raja Sukhmoy Roy Baha- 
dur w ho continued the public and 
private policy of his grandfather 
and in turn pro\ed an unswerMiig 
friend to the British authorities 
as well as a generouN patron to 
the people of the country His 
works of public utility ha\e perpet- 
uated his name Using the wealth 
he had inherited from Lakshmi- 
kanta Dhur for the public good he 
firmly established the family name 
among the foremost of those dc 
\oted to the good of the public 
His great work was in connection 
with the impro\ement of com 
munications, a great need m those 
da} s Y Ith great generosity he 
made a noble gift of one hundred 
and fift\ thousand rupees for the 
construction of the Cuttack road 
and cara\anserais vhich v ere built 
and constructed for the con\eniencc 
of pilgrims and other tra\cllcrs re- 
sorting to the temjde of Juggernath 
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w tb Europeans owing to hiS own 
personal character and the ante- 
cedent^ of Ins family, and is the 
<)nl\ Ind an gentleman who has 
h en elected a member of the 
' heeler Club,’ ’ an exclus ^ ely 
European society 

He received the title of Khan 
Bahadur on the 25th June 1909 

The late N iwab B\H\DUR 
SYED ASGH\R ALI KH\K 
DILER JUNG, c s i (Bar -at-Law , 
M T 1869), born 1838, died 23rd 
December 1896, educated at the 
Nizamut College, i!^Iurshidabad 
Eldest son of Nawab Zia-ud-doula 
Mobanz-ul-jMulk Syed Alohammed 



L-Yte N'wv'ib B ihadiu S\ed Asghar 
A ll Kh\n OiLEr JUNc, csi 


Hosam Khan Bahadur Tahawar 
Jung T meal descendant of H 
H S3^ed ^Id Reza Khan Mozuffer 
Jung, Khan Khanan, who enjoved 
a large stipend and a Jagir m 
Behar which w^as resumed by the 
Government of that day on his 
death recew^ed titles from the King 
of Delhi equal to Kaw^ab Kazim 
of Bengal appointed bv the then 
Nawab of Bengal, his Naib for 
S3dhet In 1765 A D appointed 
by Lord Cine, Naib Nazim of 
Bengal , President, Board of Rev - 
enue Member of the Committee, 
Judicial Department, and Sessions 
Judge, Dewanv and Nizamut 
Adaluts Famii3^ residence, Chitpore, 


north of Calcutta On Asghar Ah 
Dilcr Jung, in 1862, the title of Naw^ab 
Bahadur w^as conferred , appointed 
Honorary ^lagislrate, Scaldah, 
24-Pargana5 and exempted from per- 
sonal attendance in Civil Courts , 
1864 8. 1896, vested and revested 
with ist Class powers respectively, 
18G6, first Mahomedan to be 
created a C S I , and visited Europe, 
while m London Her Late Majest}^ 
was gracionsty pleased to present 
the Nawab with a beautiful diamond 
nng , 1872, returned to India , 
appointed Honorar3’’ ^iPrcsidenc}' 
Magistrate and Justice of the Peace 
Calcutta, 1875, Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council , 1876 
^Municipal Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta , 1877, Fellow of the Calcutta 
Lnnersity, 18S3, First Mahom- 
edan Sheriff, Calcutta, he was 
also Honorary Magistrate and Com- 
missioner, Cossipore Chitpore ^lum- 
cipahty Left four children, the 
eldest of whom is Nawabzada Syed 
Hussun Ah Nadir Jung, Residence, 
Calcutta 

The Hon’ble Nawab SYED 
MUHAMAD S\HEB, Bahadur 
Madras, Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, son of the late Honourable 
Mir Humayiin Jah Bahadur, c i e , 
and great-grandson of Nawab 
Mir Asadulla Khan Bahadur 
Jagirdar of Chetput and Dew an 
of Nawab Safdar Ah Khan 
Bahadur The Nawab is a descen- 
dant of the Prophet of Islam and 
59th m descent, and his family is 
closely related to that of the cele- 
brated Hyder Ah, the successful 
soldier who raised himself to the 
throne of iVysore The Honour- 
able l\Iir Humayun Jah Bahadur, 
father of the present Nawab' 
was a son of the late Shahzadi 
Shahrukh Begum daughter of 
Prince Sultan Yaseen, fourth 
son of Tippu Sultan Nawab 
i\Iir Humayun Jah was elected by 
the non official members of the Lo- 
cal Council to represent them on 
the Supreme Legislative Council 
m 1893 when the right of election 
was first conceded He, however 
died before taking his seat His 
Excellency Lord Wenlock at a 
meeting of the Madras Legislative 
Council referred to the deceased 
nobleman m glowing terms and 
expressed the sorrow of himself 
and his colleagues at his untimely 


death, and at a later meeting 
agam made reference to the subject 
m the same high terms m quoting a 
telegram received from the Vicero3’’ 
lamenting his death His son set 
himself to follow m h»s father’s 
footsteps, and gamed the esteem 
of all by his ability and high charac 
ter In 1896 he was selected by H 
E Sir Arthur Havelock then 
Governor of Madras, to fill the im- 
portant position of Sheriff of Madras, 
and was the fir^t Mahomedan Sheriff 
of the city At the Diamond Jub- 
ilee m 1897 he was honoured with 
the title of Nawab In the year 
1900 he was appointed to the 
Madras Legislative Council by Sir 
\rthur Havelock, and m 1902 re- 



Hon Naw ib Svro Muhamad Svheb 

nominated by Lord A^mpthilL his 
successor m the office of Governor 
of ]\Iadras He w as an invited guest 
at the Delhi Durbar in January 1903 
In October of the same year he ob- 
tained the honour of election to 
the Supreme Legislative Council to 
represent the ^ladras Presidency 
The Nawab has been a strenuous 
worker throughout his career He 
was active in Council m the matter 
of the Official Secrets, the Universi- 
ties, the Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties, and the University Validation 
Bills His speeches m the Council 
meeting held at Simla m June 1908 
for passing the Explosiv^es Bill and 
the Incitement to Murders Bill 
show the complete grasp he has of 
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The family has been fortunate in 
having a succession of representa- 
tives imbued with the same val- 
uable attributes of public spirit 
and loyalty to the country and its 
Government Dowht Chandra Roy, 
as senior represen tat n^e of this an- 
cient and distinguished family, was 
no wdiit behind his predecessors in 
his unceasing efforts for the public 
weal Among his public contribu- 
tions were Rs i,ooo to the Bengal 
Branch of the Lady Dufferm's Fund 
and Rs 3,000 through Sir Alfred 
Croft, former Director of Public 
Instruction, to the Buildmg fund 
of the Barangar Victoria Grant-m- 
Aid School of which he w as th e prin- 
cipal patron He endowed a gold 
medal to be annually awarded to 
the student who stands first in the 
F A Examination of the Calcutta 
University The Calcutta District 
Charitable Society received an an- 
nual donation from him He 
regularly subscribed to the Sova 
Bazar Bene\ olent Society and w as a 
member of the British Indian Soci- 
ety and the India Club His pri- 
vate and unrecorded chanties were 
very large Kumar Dowlat Chan- 
dra was no less forward than his an- 
cestors in open display of his loyalty 
to the British Government On the 
12th December 1890 he gave a great 
reception, at his residence Rajah's 
Park, Cossipore, to ^lajor-General 
Lord Frankfort, then Commanding 
the Presidency Division On this 
occasion a guard of honour of Sepoys 
in the service of the Kumar received 
His Lordship with mihtar}' honours, 
and the Kumar with his two sons 
received the General and his staff 
on their alighting from their car- 
nages Kumar Dowlat Chandra 
Roy was accorded by Lord Lans- 
downe the privilege of wearing the 
valuable heirlooms of his family, the 
sword of honour and gold medal 
of Raja Sukhmoy on all public 
occasions Kumar Dow^lat Chan- 
dra died m the year igo6 Kumar 
Tejas Chunder Roy died childless 
Kumar Harish Chandra Rov who 
has succeeded Kumar Dowlat Chan- 
dra Roy as senior representative of 
this distinguished family, was born 
at Rajah's Park, Cossipore He 
has proved no less conspicuous than 
his illustrious predecessors in public 
spirit, generosity and charity, and 
possesses in a remarkable degree 
the virtues of his ancestors, His 
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chanties have been large but un- 
ostentatious He has pursued the 
Scriptural maxim and ''his left hand 
knoweth not what his right hand 
doeth ' ' He has earned the right 
of wearing the gold medal and 
sword of honour of Raja Sukhmoy 
Kumar Harish Chandra has one son, 
Kumar Jnanendra Nath Roy, who 
IS being trained to follow in the 
footsteps of his fathers and worthily 
maintain the honours of the family 
w hen the time comes for him to suc- 
ceed to them 

Khan Bahad ur Shaikh 
WAHIDUDDIN, Premier Rais of 
Meerut, eldest son and heir of Hafiz 
Shaikh \bdul Kan m, K h a n 



Bahadur, c i c Shaikh Wihid- 
uddin possesses the largest zemin- 
clari properties situate m the 
j\Ieerut district He is also a well- 
known and prominent Rais in the 
United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh The Shaikh comes 01 a 
distinguished family whose c vil and 
military services have been valuable 
to the British Government His 
grandfather, Sheikh ]\Iadar Buksh, 
served in the first Afghan campaign 
and was present at the bottles of 
Bharatpur, Kamon and Shekhawati 
His uncle, Shaikh Elahi Buksh, was 
awarded a Khilat foi his meritori- 
ous servxes in the first and second 
Punjab campaigns He lemamed 
loyal during the Indian Mutiny^ and 


for hs services during the period 
was rewarded by Government wath 
the Village of Panchli and w^as also 
honoured wAh the title of Khan 
Bahadui H s father, Shaikh Hafiz 
Vbdul Kar m, also worthily upheld 
the dignity and public worth of the 
famd}'' He rcce ved the title of 
Khan Bahadur, and w^as created a 
Compan on of the ^lost Em nent 
Ordei of the Ind an Emp re in rec- 
ogn t on of services rendered b}'' hts 
ancestors to Government, and also 
for h s ow n w orks of pubhc utility 
He w as honoured b}'' the late Queen- 
Empress Victoria who presented him 
with her photograph endorsed with 
her autograph s gnature in 1891 
The landed possess ons of Khan 
Bahadui Shaikh Wah duddin com- 
prise 112 Villages and several indigo 
factor cs s tuated therem Also a 
sugar factor}’’ at Panchh and a 
g nniiig and oA pressing null at 
Khandwa Central Provinces, wKich 
IS named after h s brother the 
* ' Bashir Mills ’ ' The Shaikh is 
deeply interested in agricultural 
questions H s interest has taken 
pract cal shape in the starting of 
well equipped agrcultural farms, 
and the found ng of agricultural 
banks in h s villages Tliese have 
been reported on in a highly favour 
able manner by the Director of 
Agi culture, United Provinces, in 
h s pnnted reports to Government 
Khan Bahadur Sha kli Wah duddin 
has extended h s interest to educa- 
t onal matters He has taken a 
prom nent share m the starting of 
public institut ons and has estab- 
1 shed a free Pnmary School, 
also a free Drawing School and an 
Arab c ^^ladrassa in ^^leorut, where 
he made o\ er a house built by h s 
fathei at a cost of Rs 30,000 to the 
latter institution He also made a 
donation of Rs 21,000 towards the 
building of a Boardmg-house for 
!Mahomedan students in connection 
with the Meerut College He has, 
on many other occasions made 
munificent contributions towards 
similar works of philanthropy and 
public utility The Shaikh has 
been a Director of the Bank of 
Upper India since the year 1885 
He is also a Irustee of the Mahom- 
edan Anglo-Onental College at 
Aligarh, and President of the 
Mahomedan A.ssociation, !Meerut, 
and holds sim lar positions m other 
Associations He is very popular 
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Raja SAII PROSAD GARGA 
The head of the INIaluslndal Ra) 
fanil}, ^^as born on the 27th Decern 
her 1881 He is the son of the late 
i^ija ls\\ari Prosad Gargi, and as 
dcsciibed above, fifteenth in descent 
fiom Raja Janardan Upadhyaya, who 
founded the Raj in the year 1600 It 
was in 1888 tint the father of the 
present Raja died, and upon his uncle, 
Raja Jyoti Prosad Garga, devolved the 
duty of his up bringing and that of 
his younger brother, Gopal Prosad 
Garga, who was born in 1885 From 
their early boyhood the brothers were 
placed in the charge of emin 
ent tutors and pundits, and 
both of them passed with credit 
the Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta LnivetsUy In 
his boyhood the Kumar Sail 
Prosad Garga was somewhat 
delicate in health, and he 
was given the benefit of res 
idence at Darjeeling and at 
Mongyr to recruit As re 
gards his intellectual develop 
menl, as above stated, he 
passed the Entrance E\amin 
alion in 1899, with credit, 
but his uncle, the late Raja 
Jyoti Prosad, would not allow 
him to enter the University 
In March 1900 he married 
th9 daughter of Babu Gad a 
dhar Misra, of Benares His 
guaidian died of cancer early 
in the following )eat, but 
before his death he had given 
his nephew a practu al course 
of training in zemindari 
affairs, and had insisted upon 
his sharing the burden of 
management Phis praciical 
training stood him m good 
stead when, on the death of 
his-^uncle, he was called upon 
to assume complete control 
of his own affairs And it is 
gratifying to recoid that during the 
long illness that preceded the death 
of his guardian, he was in constant 
attendance at his sick bed ^ such filial 
affection and devotion being rare in 
the families of the wealthy The 
Sradh ceremony was performed in a 
style befitting the rank and position of 
the deceased gentleman 

On the death of Raja J>oti Prosad 
the question arose as to whether the 
Estate should be taken over by the 
Court of Wards, and on this point the 
Commissioner of the Division wrote 
to the Kumar on the 23rd January 


1901 to the effect that he saw no 
object in asking tlfe Court of Wards 
to intervene, and that he had written 
to the Collector advising him not 
to listen to any such suggestion 
“ Although,” he wrote, ‘ if the Court 
of Wards were to interfeie, jou would 
be a minor, so long as it does not do 
so, )0u must be considered of full age 
by Hindu Law, being over eighteen ” 
In consideration, therefore, of the 
joung KumaPs training, and his abi 
lity to manage the affairs of his Raj 
during the two years that remained to 
complete his minority, tlie Court of 


Wards did not intervene Ihe confi 
dence reposed in him by the Govern 
ment was fully justified, and he conti 
nued to conduct the affairs of hii, 
zemindari with judgment and success 
nnal, on the 27th December 1902, he 
attained his majoiity and assumed full 
and uncontrolled powers In April 
1903 this event was formally cele 
brated with befitting pomp and cere 
mony and on this date he associated 
his younger brother, Kumar Gopal 
Prosad Garga, with the management 
of the very valuable property known as 
Nijjote He also celebrated the mar 


nage of hia younger brother with much 
ceremony, and with a lavish expendi 
ture never before witnessed m Main 
shadal, upwards of a lakh of rupees 
being disbursed on this occasion 
Since he first assumed responsible 
control of the Raj, the Raja Bahadur 
has designed and carried out many 
improvements which have added con 
siderably to the value of the property 
From 1901 to 1904, inclusive, there 
was a succession of bad years, but 
in spite of this work on the improve 
ments already in progress was earned 
on continuously and many new k/ials 
and other works of public 
utility were completed He 
also successfully negotiateo 
the purchase of a further 
eight anna share of Pargana 
I umiuk, thereby making the 
Mahislndal Raj a sixteen 
anna proprietor of the said 
Pargana 

On the 26th November 
1906, the young Kumar 
Gopal Prosad Garga attained 
his majority and the Raja 
Bahadur celebrated tins event 
with the same degree of cere 
mony and the same lavish ex 
penditure that marked his 
own coming of age From 
this time the Raja Bahadur 
allowed his younger brother 
to supervise the management 
of the Raj in all its branches, 
the latter having his office in 
the new Kutcheri buildings 
This was a notable innova 
non, for no previous head of 
the Raj, either himself or by 
direct representation, had 
ever held Kutcheri m the 
same building and with other 
officers of the zemindari 
The new order of things re- 
flects credit on the young 
Kumar, the Chota Raja Baha 
dur as he is called, and is doubtless 
a direct result of the progressive ideas 
with which he is imbued A son was 
born to the Chota Raja on the 29th 
August 1909 The happy event was 
celebrated with great pomp and re 
joicings by the Raja Bahadur, alms and 
chanties being distributed with an 
unstinted liberality to some 6,000 
beggars 

The Raja Bahadur, hi*! brother, and 
his brother in law take a keen interest 
in the physical development of the 
students and school boys of the Raj, 
and by the introduction of manly 
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Rao Bahadur DHONDIBA 
HANUMANTRAO BARDE, jp, 
a well-known and enterprising 
Building Conti actor, and a specialist 
in matters of Hindu architecture, 
was born at Kodit, Purandhar 
Taluka, in 1841 He is descended 
from the celebrated family of 
Bhonsle of Bhum] in the Satara 
District, and is related to several 
Maratha ruling Chiefs in India m- 



Rao Bahadur D H Barde 


eluding the royal house of Gwalior 
The family name was changed to 
that of Barde nearly 400 years 
ago as some of its members 
stormed Kodit and captured it 
After going through an elementary 
course of instruction in the village 
school, he began his career in the 
early sixties as a Building Con- 
tractor in Bombay, and soon won 
the golden opinions of Civil Engi** 
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neers and Architects by his urbanity, 
integrit}?' and capabilities Mr 
James, mice, for very many 
years Deputy Executive Engineer 
of the Bombay Municipality, says, 

I have nothing but praise to give 
of his good work and the way in 
which they have always been 
earned out, and there is no Con- 
tractor I would rather give work 
to than Rao Bahadur Dhondiba 
Hanumantrao '' He has carried 
out numerous Government, Port 
Trust, and Municipal w^orks of 
various descriptions and magni- 
tude, including Tata's palace, with 
consummate skill and remarkable 
success 

Rao Bahadur Dhondiba's pro- 
ficiency and skill m Hindu archi- 
tecture are seen in the excellent 
pile of structures at Wanoree near 
Poona, built for H H The Maha- 
raja of Gwalior Mr Shapoorjee 
N Chandabhoy, r r 1 b A , of the 
firm of Messrs Shapoorjee N Chan- 
dabhoy 6L Co , received very valu- 
able co-operation from the Rao 
Bahadur m regard to the style and 
design of the Temple and Chhat- 
tree works at Wanoree 

Rao Bahadur Dhondiba is also 
a public spirited citizen, rendering 
unostentatiously valuable services 
both to the Government and his 
countiymen He was nominated 
Justice of the Peace for the Town 
and Island of Bombay m 1892, and 
the title of Rao Bahadur was con- 
ferred upon him in i8g8 as a per- 
sonal distinction by Lord Elgin, the 
then Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India He also obtained a cer- 
tificate of merit in 1899 from the 
Bombay Government for having 
rendered ' ' valuable services to 
Government in Bombay during the 
operations against Plague in the 



years 1897 to 1899 ' * Very recently 
he w^as cordially thanked by 
Government m Government Reso- 
lution and Notification, dated ist 
September 1908, for the assistance 
rendered by him in connection with 
the recent disturbances m the City 
of Bombay 

Messrs BAS \NT RAM (51 SONS 
are a leading Indian firm of Public 
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Accountants and Auditors in the 
Punjab, with their office at Lahore, 
but their practice extends through- 
out Northern India The firm was 
originally established by the late 
Pandit Basant Ram, a retired 
Government Accountant of superior 
attainments and who had educa- 
tional qualifications of a very 
high character His sons, Pandit 
Vidya Sagar Pandya and Pandit 
Balak Ram Pandya, were all along 
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‘pous ind outdoor gaUiCs, tliey do 
ihcir utmost to encourage healthy 
competition Ihe two brothers iia\e 
also artistic tendencies , the> wMte 
poetry in Bengali and are fond of 
painting In the hst mined art ihe> 
have attained a certain degree of pro 
ficiency and the pictures that decorate 
the Car of Gopaljee are the result 
of their joint efforts J he) are also 
Keen photographers and excellent 
shikaris 
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As in the past, so in the present, the 
Raj IS distinguished for the liberality 
with which It encourages worthy 
objects, and the Raja Bahadur responds 
readily to the calls for donations 
towards \anous public and private 
purposes Ihe Raja is a strictly reli 
gious man and an orthodox Hindu , a 
vegetarian and a total abstainer He is 
a staunch believer m the omnipotence 
of the Almight), an upholder of the 
trutli, and a just and generous guardian 
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of the large properties committed to 
his charge His domestic relations 
are of the happiest In April 1908 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
when conferring upon him the title 
of Raja, said m the course of his 
speech — In consideration of your 
very high position m the District, jour 
unstinted liberality and your excellent 
character, the title of Raja is conferred 
on )Ou 
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Mahrnl Fcvor ind Mahrn \\luch 
Irve btcu regarded «is aulhonla- 
ti\( and arc quoted in sc\cril 
medical works Dr Bose was held 
in great esteem by lus rente mpo- 
I aiies and had an c\tensn e pn\ ale 
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practice He devoted time to 
public affairs and scr\ed for about 
ten 3^ears as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner, but later in Ins career the 
pressure of his professional duties 
compelled him to give up public 
life He devoted attention to the 
arts and was skilled in pamting 
and embroidery work Dr Bose 
was noted for his chanties He 
established a Charitable Dispensary 
in his native village, and used 
regularly at^Durga Puja time to 
distribute alms, food, and clothing 
to thousands of the poor He died 
in the year 1898 at the age of 67 
His chanties are earned on by his 
only son Babu Nogendra Kumar 
Bose Dr Bose came of the 
ancient family of that name settled 
at Dandirhat in the 24-Parganas, 
Bengal, who trace their origin from 
Dasarath Bose, who came from 
Kanou] with the five Brahmans 
who were invited to the court 
of Adisur, then King of Bengal, 
some 400 years ago 

Mr PERCY BOSWORTH- 
SMITH, Manager and Superinten- 
dent, Tank Mine, Geologist and 
Metallurgist, Kolar Gold Fields, 
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India Born m Enghnd in the 
\ciri862 indcduratid il Ch itlnm 
Hnust, Ram^galt, ind tlu Ko\ il 
School of Miiu'', wlurc he obtinud 
his \ssociaUship (crlilicatt and 
g lined a Bis^'Cmor Medal lli cunt 
(o India in the \tar 188^ on Ixing 
ij)l)ointcd b\ the Goicrnmcnt of 
Aladras to njiorl on di imondiftr 
ous and gold Inaring lands \fttr 
four \ cars m Go\crnimnl scr\Kt, 
he obt«iincd tinjiloMiKnl as 
Manager of the ‘^onipit and 
other mints in Chota Nagmir, 
where he rcmaiiRd for three Mar^- 
lea\ ing in i8q^ to takt np \ orl 
in the oil ficl(L of Gallicia He 
relumed to India in 1894 and 
took lip lus jircsent ajipointmcnt as 



W Bosworxii Smith 

Manager and Superintendent of 
the Tank Mine, Kolar Gold Fields 
He inspected and reported upon 
mica mines in Ncllorc, Richmond 
Phoenix Glemock, and other gold 
mines in Wynaad, Hiisiin and other 
mines on the Dharwnr Gold Field, 
as well as many mining properties 
m the Mysore State In 1905, his 
services were entertained, m ad- 
dition to the duties of the abo\e 
post, as Manager and Consulting 
Engineer to the Deccan Gold Field 
Development Compan}^ Ltd While 
Mr Bosworth-Smith was Mineralo- 
gist to the Madras Government, he 
wrote a report on the Kolar Gold 
Fields and their southern extension, 


vhirh vas juihhslud in 18H8 lie 
IS Vui-Prcsidi nl of the Mining ind 
Geological Instiinir of Inch i Idlov 
of tin Geological ^orifl\, Ion- 
don Member of the Institute of 
Mining ind Me tallurg\ I oiulon and 
Member of the Vrnerican Institute 
of Mining Fnginfcrs He tale>* i 
I ( ( Il intcre st in sjiort has captained 
the local Kolar Criclct Club for 
sonic time past, and is dso a good 
rifle shot, ha\ ing v on s(.\ oral cup> 
at rifle meetings 

Mr KOBLKl HFAin POWER 
BLI I L\ M I M M I o n d o n , 
^upcnntenelent Core gum Gold 
Mining Compam Ooregum Bom 
at W arv ick Que e nsland, \ustraha 
in the Near 1866 and educated at 
Dov nsiele College near Batli, 

I ngland On leaNing school he 
stuelnd at Cambrone England for 
tlic jnirjmse of acquiring a 
Inovlcelgt of mining assi\jng and 
surNtNing He proceeded to Xiner- 
ira and from 1SS5 to 1888 he was 
fiigigcd m gold mining in \tnf- 
nieia In the latter} car he came 
out to India wlierc his scr\ices were 
engaged for the Kolar Gold Eields 
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He IS now the senior Superinten- 
dent on these Fields in point of 
residence From 1891, he was en- 
gaged m managing mines for n arious 
Companies, but after t\^o years, 
from 1893, his services were defin- 
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ment now in occupation o f 
Messis Hoare 8^ Co Mr Chanda- 
bhoy has recently completed a 
large college building called “ The 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Cliaiitable 


1 



Ml Ml NCHFRSHAH N CHANnABHO\ 

Institution,” opposite the Charni 
Road Railway Station, Queen’s 
Road Mr Chandabhoy is now 
adding a fourth floor to ‘ Alice 
Buildings He has constructed 
many of the large bungalow^s on 
Malabar Hill, Bombay A.t Poona 
he built a palatial building known 
as “Jeejeebhoy Castle,” and he 
has also erected a number of mills 
and residential houses and bun- 
galows m the Mofussil To his 
building contracts he adds a large 
business as Sir veyor, Appraiser and 
Adjuster, in winch capacity he is 
emplo3^ed by man}?' leading Euro- 
pean Firms and Fire Insurance 
Companies He has had extensive 
practical experience m this line for 
maii}^ 5 ears past He also acts as 
\ abler, etc , in lands and buildings, 
and as arbitratoi in public and 
priN ate cases In his business he 
gi\ es emplo^nnent to a large staff of 
workmen and over-lookers Mr 
Chandabhoy is Agent for the 
Hindustan Pressing and Manufactur- 
ing Compan}^ Limited, and the 
British India Pressing and Manu- 
facturing Compan}^ 

The late jMr NUSSERW VNJEE 
CHVNDABHOA, the First Parsee 


Civil Engineer, w as boi n in Surat in 
1824 He recened his earty train- 
ing in the local Go\ ei nment English 
School and being elected to a Clare 
Scholarship joined the class of Civil 
Engineers in the Elphinstone Col- 
lege Bomba}^ He soon there won 
the good opinions of Professors Bell, 
Orlebai, Pole, and Harkness, partic- 
ularl}^ for his proficienc}?’ in mathe- 
matics He passed the Civil En- 
gineering examination and joined 
Go\ei nment service in 1849 and 
was appointed teacher in the Engi- 
neering class opened m Bomba}^ In 
1854 he passed \ery creditably a 
higher examination and was found 
qualified for promotion to the rank 
of 1st class Assistant Engineer He 
w as given charge of the Engineering 
School at Poona, w here he conducted 
his impoitant duties in a \erY effi- 
cient manner, training up batches 
of young men for the profession at 
a time when there was ver}^ great 
demaiKi o^ them For this he was 
warml}^ thanked by the Govern- 
ment He left Government seivice 
for pi ivate practice in 1863 Dm ing 
hisstay at Poona he rendered a \ ei}^ 
important service to the local ^lu- 
nic^paht}^ m connection with the 



The Hte Mr XtssFRUAVjrr 
CHANDABHO\ 

Katruj Water-works He was ap- 
pointed paid Commissioner for 
Poona in 1866 but preferring private 
practice he returned to Bombay in 


1868 He soon built up an exten- 
sue practice, haMng designed and 
earned out man}^ mill buildings 
bungalows and architectural edifices 
His report on the railway bridge of 
the G I P R at Nimbora near 
Bhusawal in connection with a rail- 
wa}^ accident was highly admired 
b} the late Mr Thomas Ormiston, 
MICE, of the Port Trust, one of 
the then leading Civil Engineers in 
India He took a keen interest in 
the civic affairs of Bomba}^ as a 
member of the bench of the justices, 
and latterl}^ as a member of the 
Municipal Corporation He died m 
1884 

Messrs SHAPOORJEE N 
CHANDABHOY & CO , Architects, 
Engineers and Sur\ eyors, Bombay 
Mr Shapoorjee N Chandabhoy, 
FRIBA, MSA, AISE (Lond ), 
was born at Surat m 1850, and was 
educated at Bomba}?^ After finish- 
ing his education he joined liis 
father, the late Mr Nusserwanjee 
Chandabho} , Go\ ernment Civil 
Engineer, from whom he received 
a thorough and practical train- 
ing and after serving with him 
for several 3"ears, he, together with 
his 3munger brother, became a 
partner in the firm in 1880 Four 
3^ears later the father died and the 
two brothers continued the business 
in partnership until 1900, when the 
partnership dissolved, and Tsir Sha- 
poorjee Chandabho}^ continued the 
business on his ow n account 
I ater on he was joined b}^ the three 
partners, who together with him- 
self, at present constitute the firm, 
Messrs Vicajee A Taraporvala, 
MSA Sohrab F Bharoocha, m s a 
and Burjor S Jamshedji Aga L c n 

Mr Shapoorjee N Chandabhov 
was in 1904, elected a fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, he being the onl}?^ Parsee 
gentleman practising as an architect 
in Bombay who holds that honour 
He had previously, in 1890, been 
elected a Member of the Societv?' of 
Architects, London, and in 1896 he 
was elected a Member of the Society 
of Arts, by the Council m London 
Mr Shapoorjee is also Architect to 
His Highness the IMaharaja of 
Gwalior for whom he is now 
building a temple at Poona He 
has also erected and altered mam^ 
large buildings in Bombay and 
the Alofussil Among the buildings 
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itely engaged bv Messrs John 
Taylor Sons, Mining Engineers 
of London, under whom he served 
in several Companies till 1900, 
when he was appointed Superin- 
tendent to the Ooregum Mine 
Mr Bullen is a member of the 
Kolar Gold Fields Mining Board 
He IS well known as an extreme)} 
able Mining Engineer and his wide 
and \aried experience has been of 
great benefit to his employers He 
takes the greatest interest in the 
affairs of the Kolar Gold Fields 
with which he has now for mam 
aears identified himself 

Air DWARK V \ ATH CH VlvR V 
VARTI M A , B L , M B A s , Honor- 
ary Fellov of the Calcutta Uni- 
1 ersity is one of the most prominent 
members of the Calcutta High Couit 
Bar He comes of a high class and 
respectable Brahman famih of the 
\illage of Gangatiya in the District 
of Alvmensmgh His grandfather, 
the late Ramanandi Chakravarti, 
was a great devotee of Shna and 
lived a life of high dc\ otion in that 
part of the country His father 
the late Kalikishore Chakra\arti, 
was one of the leaders of the 
Mymensingh Bar, who like his 
father also was of a religious turn of 
mind and retired from the profes- 
sion earlv m life 
Dwarka Nath is the eldest son of 
his father \t a very early age 
he was educated at the Hardinge 
School at Mymensingh and passed 
the final examination with a scholar 
ship and lomed the Zilla school 
where he obtained a scholarship at 
the Afatnculation Examination He 
then joined the Presidency College 
of Calcutta, secured a scholarship 
m the First Vrts Examination and 
graduated from there, and obtained 
the Ryan scholarship He stood 
first in Physics and Chemistry in 
the AI A Examination and v as 
offered a post as Lecturer in Science 
m the Presidency College But he 
had made up his mind to join the 
Bar, so he declined the post, although 
much pressed by Sir Alfred Croft, 
the then Director General of Edu- 
cation, to accept it From the v^ery 
beginning of his career at the Bar 
he shov\ed great ability and legal 
acumen His rajnd rise and great 
success at the Bar hav^’e fullv justi- 
fied the early predictions which were 
made of his future career by mem- 
44 


bers of both the Bench ind the Bar 
His great talents, affable and win- 
ning manneis hav e secured foi him 
a high position in Calcutta Society 
He has been alw ays a great 
patron of education, and has helped 
many poor students with month!} 
allowances, hooks, food and lodging 
In 1S98 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Calcutta Unnersitv by a 
large majorit} and is now an 
Honorary Fellow for life He has 
been nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal as a member of 
tlie \gncultuial Board of Bengal 
and IS still a membei of that Board 
He became a member of tlie, 
\sntic Soclct^ of Bengal in igo6 
and was made a member of the 



Mr D N Cu \ K n AV \ iiT i 

Indian Research Society m 1907 
He IS a prominent member of the 
British Indian Association 
The respect in which he is held 
by his countrymen and the confi- 
dence they have in him can be 
judged from the fact that he had 
been offered the Presidentship of My- 
mensmgh District Conference, but 
he declined the honour because he is 
a moderate of moderates m politics 
The Chakrav^arti^ of Gangatiya 
may be called a race of lawyers 
The father of Dwarka Nath was a 
first grade pleader of Alv^mensingh 
in the e irly sixties His uncle, the 
late Ishan Chandra Chakravarti, 
B L , was for some time the Govern- 
ment Pleader and was the leader of 


the Alymensmgh Bar IIis other 
two uncles, Haiihar Chakravarti, 
B I , Vakil High Com t, and 
Kalmarayan Chakrav^arti, are still 
practising at Mymensingh His 
\ounger brother, Girish Chandra 
Chakrav arti is one of the most suc- 
cessful pleaders of Kishoregunge m 
the District of Alymensmgh, and is 
the A^ice-Chairman of the local 
Municipaht}^ 

Dv arka Nath is an austere 
and orthodox Hindu With the 
help of sev eral leading members of 
the Brahman communit} he has 
" >ciation called the 

Shav a, composed 
entirely ol learned and leading 
Brahmans, foi raising the moral 
and spiritual status of the Brahmans 
of Bengal The Shav^a, purel} a 
non-])o]itical one, promises to 
be a very successful organization 
Although a liberal patron and 
organizer of many movements 
for the educational, social, agri 
cultural and industrial impro^ ement 
and welfare of his countrymen, 
he is of a retiring nature, devot 
mg the whole of his time to the 
interests of his clients and his books 
of which latter he has a very 
large hbrarv^ He has four sons 
all of whom are at present stuclving 
m Calcutta Gopal Chandra the 
eldest IS a graduate and is intended 
for the law 

Mr M U N C H E R S H A H N 
CHANDABHO Y, MS A, Msn 
(Lond ), Architect, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Raja Bahadur Alotilal’s 
Alansions, Apollo Street, Fort, Bom- 
bay Born at Surat, on the i2tli May 
1856, and educated at Bombay Pro- 
prietary School He studied Engi- 
neering under his father, the late Mr 
N usserwanj ee Chandabhoy, Professor 
at the Government Engineering 
School, Poona, and m course of 
time became a partner in h's father’s 
Firm In this capacity he practised 
his profession in Bombay Under 
his auspices the Firm earned out 
many large and important building 
contracts in Bombay, constructing 
some thirty large cotton mills, silk 
mills, and erecting many commer- 
cial buildings in Hornby Road 
and Esplanade Road, including the 
building next to Messrs Treacher 
8- Co ’s establishment, also the 
building belonging to the Hon’ble 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Trust Settle- 
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born in Bombay m No\ ember 
1879 On pass ng the Matncula- 
t on E\am nabon of the Bombay 
Uni\ers^ty from the Proprietary 
High School he ]o ned the Elph n- 
stone College, and thereafter passed 
the Prev ous Exammat on After 
th s he stud ed for the Cnil 
Engineering hue m the College of 
Sc ence, Poona He passed the 
L C E Examination of the Bom- 
bay Dniveisit^ m IQ02 He served 
on the Bombay Municipality for 
about four 3^ears as an Inspector 
of Stieets and Bu Id ugs and of the 
House Impro\ement Branch He 
was elected Fellow of the Societ}?' of 
5c ence London m 1903 He has 
earned out the construct on of the 
bu Idmgs of the Colaba Land 
and Mill Company L m ted, 
the Emperor Edward Spinning 


jMukerjec and inherited large estates 
m the ne ghbourhood of Calcutta 
He IS a distinguished graduate of 
the Calcutta Unn ersity and a 




Mr B s J Aca 


and Manufacturing Compan}^ 
Linn ted and other build ngs n 
Bombay He joned hs uncle’s 
iirm m 1907 

Rai Sahib GOP VL CHANDRA 
CH \TTOP VDHY \A, b v, 
MIC c c born m 1857, is the 
\oungest son of late Babu Kali 
Komal Clnttopadlnay, a high 
class Kuhn Brahmin whose grand- 
father came from Vikrampur, East 
Bengal, and married the onh 
daughter of Dew an Ramchandra 


RliSlllcbG C Ch\TTOPAOH\A\ BACt 

passed \ssistant Engmeer from 
the Thomason Civd Engineering 
College, Roorkee 

In the hrst 3'ear of his ser\ice, he 
was employed m prepanng projects 
for Jubbulpore \\ ater-M^orks, the 
Jubbulpur-^Mandla Road, and of the 
M'arora Colliery In the 2nd vear of 
his service m 1880, he was transfer- 
red permanently to the State Railw a^ 
Branch of the P W D , and placed 
on the construction of theM emganga 
Bridge and then on the Nagpur- 
Chattisgarh State Railway Exten- 
b on Sur\e3^s In 1882 he was 
transferred to Upper Assam where 
he constructed the ]orhat State 
Railway, which was the first rail- 
wa3 m Assam, and was honoured 
with the title of Rai Sahib on the 
opening of the line m 1S85 In 
1S87 he constructed the Durbhanga- 
Sitamarhi Branch of the Tirhoot 
State Railw av and w^as promoted to 
Executive rank Gopal Chandra 
has a record service in the Depart- 
ment of Railw av^s, he surveyed and 
prepared projects for 2,000 mdes 
and constructed over 500 miles of 
radways He was on +he surve3^s 
and construction of the Gauhati sec- 
tion of t^'' ' '^ailwa3% 

of the < ^ Suttack 

Ralwav, on the surveys and con- 


sti action of several branch lines of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railw a3% 
Lalmonir Hat, Deomom Hat, M}^- 
mensing-J agannathgunge, the Bogra- 
Sultanpur and, lastly, on the Golak- 
gunge-Gauhati extension from 
which he retired Ir 1903 on retiring 
from service lie took chamberu in 
the High Court as Consult ng Lngi- 
neer, Siirv e3^or and Valuer In the 
same year he started an Institute 
of Engineers under the name and 
style of " Institute of Engineers 
Calcutta,” and was elected Presi- 
dent of the same It is domg much 
useful w ork Later on he founded 
an institution to give practical 
framing m Draw ng, bur\ eying and 
Eng neenng to a limited number of 
young people In 1905 when the 
Bengal Pro\ nc al Agricultural Asso- 
Ciation was formed under the Presi- 
denc3' of His Honour Sir Andrew 
Fraser, Kai Sahib Gopal Chandra 
Chattopadh3'’a3' was deputed by the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association, of 
vvluch he is a member, to represent 
them on the Agr cultural Council 
Further he has organised a limited 
company with a capital of five 
lakhs of rupees which has been 
registered under the name and st3 le 
of the Bengal Agricultural and 
Dawv Farm, Ltd , being himself the 
Managing Director 

Rao Bahadur B VPU RAO 
D VD \ KINKHEDE, m a , Pleader, 
Nigpjr Son of the late Dadaji 
ahajs Krishna] ee Kmkhede Born 
at Nagpur m the year 1856 Edu- 
cated at the Free Church Institute, 
\agpur, and passed the Entrance 
Examination m 1871 He subse- 
quenth^ attended the Government 
High School, Saugor, and continued 
his attendance after this institu- 
tion was remov^ed to Jubbulpore 
In 1873 he passed the F rst Ex- 
amination m Arts from Jubbul- 
pore, and joined the Mmr Central 
College, Allahabad, at that time 
affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity He took the B A degree, 
second class, m 1875, and the 
M A degree m Sanskrit, second 
class, m 1877 He was the first stu- 
dent from Nagpur to obtain ilvs 
honour Mr Bapu Rao received 
scholarships from the Government 
of the Central Prov mces for the F A 
andB A degrees, and from the Gov- 
ernment of the -W Provinces for 
the i\I A degree He also took 
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m Bombay designed and carried 
out bj' him are the Mice Buildings 
The Framjee Petit Parsee Sanato- 
rium, and the new block of the Great 
Western Hotel Mr Shapoorjee 
has also designed and built Spinning 



Mr SH\POORJ^^ \ CH\sn\nEio\ 

and Weaving The firm are il 

present Vrclwtects to the ^assoou 
bpinnmg and WeaMng Compain 
the Sassoon Silk Mills the Emperor 
Edward Mills, and the Parsec 
Panchayet, etc He has followed 
his profession in Bombay for up- 
wards of thirty 3^ears, and for 
twenty-four years he has lieen 
a prominent Freemason is Past 
Master of Lodge Rising Sun \o 
556 S C , P D J D of the Grand 
Lodge, and is also one of the 
founders of I odge Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, No 3275 EC 

Mr VICAJEE VRDESHIR 
T VRAPORV\LA, m s a , i s sc 
(Lond ) was born m Surat in 1875 
He belongs to the well-known 
family of Vicajee Meharjee of 
Tarapor, which is his ancestral 
town, in Thana District He received 
his primary education in the Fort 
High School of Bombay, and 
matriculated from the Government 
High School of Thana, known as 
the Byram] ee Jeejeebhoy Ugh 
School He soon joined his father 
as a building contractor After a 
period of two years he took to the 
study of architecture by correspon- 


dence and articled Inmself to Mi 
Shapoorjee \ Chandabhoy, when 
he had soon the opportun tv of 
carr3^ing out under Irm the work 
of the Eranijee Dinshaw Petit 
Sanatorium for Parsecs, a magni- 
licient pile of buildings on Cum 
balla Hill Bomlia}’' Besides many 
other buddings Mr Vicajee has 
also earned out the w ork of 
Petit Hall a palatial building on 
Malabar Hill He is also res- 
ponsible for des gniiig and carrying 
out the w ork of the Bomanjee 
Dinshaw Petit Parsee General 
Hospital now in course of 
erect on on Ciimballa Hill 
Mr Vicajee v as elected Member 
of the Socict\ of \rts and Fellow 



Mi \ \ Tar \ poii\ \r \. 

of the Societ}^ of Science in 1901 
and ^Member of the Society of 
Vrchitects, London, m 1904 

Mr SOHRAB F BH VROOCHA, 
M s A , 1 s SC (Lond ), son of the 
late Mr Framjee Sorabjee Bharoocha 
(nephew of the late Mr NowTozjee 
Furdoonjee), Chief Justice, and for 
some time Judicial Councillor and 
Dewan of the Jamnuggar State in 
Kathiawar, was born in Bombay 
in 1877 He was educated at the 
Elphmstone High School and 
the Victoria jubilee Technical 
Institute He passed the tech- 
nical examinations of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute 
and also qualified himself as 


an Vccountint bv passing the 
examination of the London 
Chamber of Commeicc and other 
English bodies He also managed 
for some time the Victoria Roller 
Flour Mills which belonged to h’s 



Mr S 1 Buxroociiv 

father He was then articled to 
Mr Shapoorjee N Chanel abhor 
who was then engaged with the 
work of the Framjee Dmshaw 
Petit Parsee Sanatorium, and sub 
scqucntly joined the hrm as 
partner He has earned out the 
work of the “ Esplanade Sub- 
station*’ for the Bomba}^ Electric 
Supply and Tramw^a3^s Co , Ld , 
buildings in Princess Street for the 
late Hon’ble Mr Justice Badrudm 
T3Mbji, the build ng known as 
Mon Desire ” at Cumballa Hill, 
the Students’ Quarters built of 
cement and concrete in connection 
with the Technical Institute, and 
other works He was elected Mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts and 
Fellow of the Society of Sc ence in 
1901 He received instruction from 
Mr G V T Middleton, A r i b a , 
of London, and was elected a 
Alember of the Society of Archi- 
tects, London, in 1904 He also 
attends to the adjustment and 
sv\rvey of five insurance matters in 
connection wath the firm 

Mr BURJOR SORABSHAW 
J VMSHEDJEE AG V, l c e ,f s sc 
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of the East India Vssocuition, and 
in other ^^ayb singled him out is a 
man of mark Now th it he his 
tnumphantl}' passed his lin il exam- 
ination for the Bar and is about to 
1C turn to India, I am perfectly sure 
that a high ancl useful career awaits 
him in this country " In ibSj Mr 
Manekjee annotated and published 
a Comment ar\^ on the Land Law s of 
the Central Pro\ inces, ind six yeiirs 
later, he brought out a Commen- 
tary on the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act, which ga\e iinmist ik 
able proof of his industry md learn 
mg In 1891, Mr Manekjee, whose 
forensic ability had become well 
known, was appointed Go\einmenl 
A-dv^ocate at N agpur \ 3 ear bf ioi t 
that he had been instrument il in 
getting the great Bhonsl i Est ite 
partitioned in the interests of the 
young members of the princely 
house In 1907, he presided at the 
Provincial Industrial Conference at 
Raipur Mr Manekjee has always 
taken a w^arm interest in the mum 
cipal affairs of Nagpur, and was for 
nineteen years a leading member 
of that Municipality He has 
been a pioneer m the development 
of the mineral resources of the 
Central Provinces, and m the 
establishment there of ginning 
and press factories By his 
genial good nature, his ability, 
his public spirit, and his courtes}^ 
he has made himself a general 
favourite among the inhabitants, 
and has won the esteem of high 
European officials He has not only 
been a prominent member of the 
Nagpur Municipality, but has inden- 
tified himself during the last 20 years 
\/ith all j:he important political, 
social, and industrial movements 
in the Central Provinces 

In 1908, m recognition of his 
many distinguished services, he 
w^as appointed a Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General of India, as a 
representative for the Central Prov- 
mces The appointment has 
given universal satisfaction through- 
out India 

Mr ZA.CHARIAH MONTE \GLE 
D' SILVA. Advocate, Mandalay, 
IS a native of Burma, having been 
born at Moulmein in 1837 His 
father held an appointment in tlie 
Madras Commissariat under the 
Government of India Mr D’Siha 


w IS iduLatid in llu countiv, 
pin lUh and it Si Pifnck's 
bcliool, a-. It V IS then At the 
igL of fourteen he w is ipjirt. nticcel 
to I mLicinlilc linn, but before Ik 
hid St r\ cd IjK term Jiiothcr linn 
iskcd for his MiMccs aiul, permis- 
sion haMiig been old lined, lie was 
li insftircil He sliortly^ iftcivards 
tiUtncl Government cmjilo}, ind 
Sir \rchil)ilel Bogle, Kr, Commis- 
sioner of tilt I cn isscrim Pn)\ mu , 
a])pt)int( d him is i clerk indsubsL- 
qncntlv He ul Cleuk of the Jndiciil 
Branch of tin Commissioner’s 
Court Ills sc r\ ILLS wen so veil 
ippieeiitccl that at the ig< of 
tw(nt\-one be w i- offered i jntlge- 
shq> but this he declined 

on uLoimt of his ^ outli \\ lien 



Ml z iM d'Siiva 


Sir Archibald Bogle retired, Mr 
D’ Silva decided to leave Govern- 
ment service, and he again engaged 
m meicantile pursuits He next 
turned his attention to the study 
of the law and entering the legal 
profession, he practised at Moulmein 
till 1886, when Hppvi Buima 
haxing been annexed b}^ the 
British Government, he removed to 
Alandalay and continued the prac- 
tice of his profession at that centre 
until about 1902, when he retired 
fiom active professional life Since 
his retirement he has devoted his 
attention to liteiary and othei 
woik He w is enrolled an Advocate 
of the Chief Court of Burma on 


ils ( st iblislmu nt In 1886, Mr 
I) ’Silva St irtcd a nevspipir at 
M ind il IV' at tin suggestion of 
Reuters igcnl, who give Inin 
ev(r\ assist ine( in (d)t lining 
pnssis uul pi int I bus vis 
( stablishcd the jiresi nt ‘'Maiula- 
lav" Ihrild” i tru eekl\ public i 
tion ind the oldest ( stablishcd 
ncvspijier in Lpjier Biirmi Air 
D’Silv i V IS i member of (lie 
Municipal Council of Alandal i\ 
for a short jieriod lie ov ns 
1 irge ])ropcrtv in I ind and houses 
111(1 is tile projirietor of Salween 
House \tlarin House Tenasse- 
rim House \mberst House ind 
Moulrnun House He his ilso in 
(crests iri s iw md/s «irrd ncc mdK 
and lias rcccntl} been engaged m the 
i stabbshment of i motor-bus ser\ icc 
m the Shwebo District Mr 
D’SiIva IS in Ins 71st year He 
still V orks with energy and aeti\ itv , 
mil would put main a man, younger 
in V L irs to (lie blush 

lilt Honourable bir \ EM- 
B Mvlx \M COM \NDLR DESIK \ 
CH \RR\, KT , n \ , B L , I M i , 
Madras Born at Madras on 29th 
Dcccmbci 1861 of the well known 
A embakkan fnmih of which Sir 
A^ Bluishvam ly eng ir, kt , c i r 
Dew m B'^lndur, is tlie present 
recognised he id \niong other dis- 
tinguished members of this family 
were the late Dew m A Ramicngar, 
csi and the late Dew an C A 
Runga Charlu, c i l Sir Dcsika 
receiv'cd his education at the Aladras 
Presidency College, w hence he 
graduated in Arts in 1S82 In 1886 
he obtained his degree of B L 
and commenced practice at the 
Madias Bar where his father, A^ 
Raiagopala Charlu, and his uncle, 
the h onourable A^ Sadagopa Charlu, 
were practising lawy^ers of the 
High Court of Aladras m the 
sixties of the nineteenth century' 
He has obtained a considerable 
reputation at the Bar His 
professional occupations, however, 
have not limited his energies m 
other directions, and he has alw ay's 
been active in public life In 1896 
he was elected a member of the 
Aladras Alumcipal Corporation and 
for the greater part of his connec- 
tion with that body' he has been 
an active member of the Standing 
Committee The Aladras Corpora- 
tion elected him m the y'ear 1904 to 
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{\\ o scholarships at the Mnir College, 
for Sanskrit In 1877 he obtained 
the appointment of Naib Tahsildar 
at Ramtck, C P , afterwards serving 
m the same capacity at Warora 
In 1879 he was appointed Clerk of 
Court m the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner at Chanda In the 
meanwhile he studied law and passed 
the local Pleader’s Examination in 
18S0 He w^ds appointed Extra 
\ssistant Commissioner m 1881 and 
scr\cd at Wardha and Nagpur, but 
resigned Government service m 
December 1883 to }om the Bar He 
IS a 1st grade Pleader, and has 
practised at Nagpur ever since 
He joined the local ^lunicipality 
m 1884, and since 1886 has filled 
the post of Vice-President to that 



H 10 B ih iclur B\PU R\o Dad\ Kinkui Dt 

bod^^ For some vears he was 
Managing Director of the C P 
Swadeshi ^Iills, since converted into 
the Petit Swadeshi Mills He is a 
member of the Committees of the 
Moms College ind Neill City School, 
and Sccrctar\ of the local branch 
of the Famine Relief Charitable 
District Committee In 1896-1897 
and 1S99-1900 also, he filled the last 
named position The dislmcti\ e title 
of ** Rao Bahadur ” was bestowed 
upon him for these and other 
public serMccs He has a «^on, 
Madlma R 10 who IS also a Pleader 
(ist grade), at Nagpur and \ ho took 
the B L degree at Moms College 


The Honourable Mr MANEKJEE 
BYRAMJEE DADABHOY, Bar- 
at-law, Nagpur, was born m July 
1865 He IS the second son of Khan 
Bahadur Byramjee Dddabho3% j p , 
late Registrar of Bombay, who, after 
a long and distinguished career, 
retired from the Government service 
m the year 1887 He joined the 
iMiddle Temple m 1884, and was 
called in the Hilary Term, 1887 
NVhile m England he was elected 
member of the Council of the East 
India Association, a high honour 
for a young man of his age On his 
return to India he joined the 
Bombay Bar where he practised for 
three years In 1890 he settled in 
Nagpur While m Bombay he was 
made a J ustice of the Peace and w as 
elected a member of the Bombay 
Corporation in 1888 in which capa- 
city he rendered useful service 
Before he came out to India as a 
member of the Bar, i\Ii Manekjee 
read se\ eral interesting papers at 
the East India Association One of 
these was on *'The Vdmmistratmn 
of India bv England ” In a long 
review, he shewed how greatly India 
had advanced politically, moralty, 
and socially under British rule 
Mr Manekjee then expressed views 
which seem to be of special import- 
ance in the present circumstances 
of the country He begged the 
meeting to believe that the people of 
India, with the exception of some 
fanatics and dreamers, had too long 
enjoyed the blessings of the just, 
merciful, and enlightened rule of 
England to wish to change it for 
any vision of absolute freedom, 
wdnch would almost certainly end in 
chronic anarchy or despotism of the 
worst type Mr !Manekjee’s import- 
ant paper on “The Needed Reforms 
m the Administration of British 
India “ attracted the notice of 
Lord Northbrook who wrote that 
it seemed to him to be v ntten 
in a ver}^ good spirit, and to raise 
questions well worthy of careful 
consideration Utcr a residence of 
three j^ears in England v hen ^Ir 
Manekjee returned to Bombay m 
February 1887, a Home journal 
m noticing his departure, said of 
him * While studying m the 
Middle Temple, he had a \ erv suc- 
cessful career, and during bis stay 
here he d.st ngmshed himself bv 
gi\ mg \ anous addresses before poli- 
tical and social ust tuUons “ 


Khan Bahadur Byramjee Dada- 
bhoy had given an afternoon party 
at his bungalow n Foras Road, 
B\culla, to Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
Cl z , M P , and Lady Lethbridge, 
III No\ ember 1886, when the\ 
were on a visit to India 
Sir Roper, in returning thanks for 
the toast of his health and that ot 
Lady Lethbridge spoke of the Khan 
Bahadur’s son, Mr Manekjee, m 
very complmientarv terms He 
said “The Khan Bahadur has 
spoken in the kindest terms of some 
friendly services we were able to 
render to his son, ^Ir Alanekjee, m 
England but this I can sa\ that the 
eminent^ successful career of Mr 
T^Ianekjee m London — and I am de- 
lighted to be able to say so in the 



The Hoji Mr iM H Cyidmihov 

presence of his parents who mav 
justly be proud of him, — has been 
such as to render quite unnecessary 
any help and any introductions that 
his friends could give him I think 
It m ght encourage those young 
gentlemen here (and I hope there 
are many) v ho may be contemplat- 
ing a MSit to England to knov that 
Mr Manekjee* s marked abiht} and 
eloquence, his h gh and independent 
character, and his amiable disjios^- 
lion ha\c not onl}^ obtained for 
him the friendship of eminent poli- 
ticians like Lord Hams and Sir 
John Gorst but ha\e also placed 
him m the honourable position of 
an elected member of the Council 
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Ctntril ProMnccs and has done 
good work IS a member of the 
Guural Committee, and of sc\(ral 
sub'Commzttees on (he Central 
PioMHces and Berar ExhihUiou 
1008 hiMng particii]arl\ interested 



Mr G P Dick 


himself m the wood and metal 
sections where his nntirmg energy 
has made itself felt He has w rittcn 
a number of articles, and is the 
author of Fitch and his Fortunes 
a novel published by Elliot Stock 
I ondon m 1896 Mr Dick is a 
prominent Mason and takes great 
interest m the affairs of the Craft 
He IS P M Lodge Cormth, Nagpur 
and Lodge St \ndrews K amp tee , 
P Z of Chapter Mayo, Nagpur , 
P D C District Grand Lodge Bom- 
bay P S ih District Grand Chapter 
Bombay and also belongs to Rose 
C Chapter 18, Bombay He mar- 
ried Geraldine, daughter of Francis 
Newman Esq, Member of the Coun- 
cil of His Excellency the Governor 
of Ce^don 

“ He IS District Grand Junior 
Warden of Bombay for 1909 10 

Mr PEA.RY CHAND DUTT, Bar- 
at-Law (Middle Temple), Jubbulpore, 
Central Provinces Born at Cal- 
cutta m the year x868 and educated 
at Hare School, in the same c’t> 
On the completion of his primary 
educatmn he proceeded to England 
and studied privately, and at the 
'Middle Temple He was called to 


llu Bai m 1892 Ht rdurned to 
India in the eamc year md v is 
cm oiled m \d\OLiU of the High 
Coni C Ciilcntl 9 uul of Ihcjndicnl 
Commiss oner’s Court \ vg)nir,C P 
He his contmued <\cr since to 
jiraetisc in tlie CtiUril Pro\inc(s 
with his he id-qu irltrs at Jubbul 
])ore uul sconsuhred tlu hiding 
cnmuul Counsel m the CinlralPro- 
Mures lie is a incmlitr of tlu 
Puw Council Bir Vssociation uul 
Bu \s^oc atuin, Jubbulpore In 
thtNcir U)o8 lie comnunetd to set 
up in ])ractice for tin Pnw Council 
m I ondon when he intends to 
settle in 1909 Ih Ins taken stcjis 
to ht himstlf for this work is before 
It i\ ng Engl md in 1892 he pric- 
l4scd foi i short Imu in the 



Mi P C Dltt 


Privy Council under the late Mr 
R A Dovne at that time leader of 
the Pnw Council Bar ^Ir Dutt 
has interested himself m the Mining 
Industry and is a member of the 
Institute of Mining and Geology of 
India He started prospecting work 
m 1898 and now^ owms several mines, 
working them m conjunction with 
Bum & Co , Ld , Calcutta , and C 
McDonald & Co , of Bombay and 
Scotland He started a Syndicate 
the Bomba\ Tilmmg and Prospect- 
ing Syndicate m connection with 
some of the most prominent men m 
Bombay, wath the object of smelting 
aluminium, m India, having disco- 


\crcd a promising dijiosit of Bauxite 
or aiumimuin or( within a mile of 
Katni in the jubbulpore District 
Mr Du(t luas ncicr concerned him- 
self m in\ iigitit on connected v ith 
jiolitics, and is i tlioroughh hn d 
subjfct of tlie British 1 mpire fie 
IS married uul Ins tvo sons 

Mr D GlIOSE Bar-at-Tav, 
Jubbulpore Born it Calcutta in 
the \e4ar 1859, and iducaled at tlu 
Hindoo Sehool, and General \ssem- 
bh’s Institution (nov Scottish 
Chiireh Colhge) Calcutta For 
ibout I \eir ht v as i student in 
the Sibpore Engimering College 
In 1880 he vtnl to Engl md md 
studied at I mcoln’s Inn and Lni- 
\(rsit\ College, I ondon and was 
called to the I 3 ar m 1883 Ht 
raurned to Iiuka the sami \ear 
md w IS enrolled an \d\ocite of 
the Calcutta High Court v hen 
he practised for ‘^eaears and then 
transferred lus practice to jubbul 
pore m the Central Pronnees 
V hen he has since remained \\ hiic 
at Lincoln's Inn Mr Ghost earned 
off the Exhibition schol irship of 100 
guineas He is a member of tlieBar 



Mi D Ghosi 

Association of Jubbulpore and the 
Central ProMnees 

Mr ARTHUR GIFFORD, 
M I M M , Superintendent, Mysore 
Gold Mine, I^Iysore State Born m 
Spam in the year 1873 and educated 
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ict 'IS Its representative on the 
Madras Legishtne Council He 
still continues an active member of 
Council lie tabes interest m all 



Su V C Dfsika CnARR\, Kt 

public, social and sporting matters 
and IS connected with most of 
the learned societies His brother 
graduates elected him a Fellow of 
the ^ladras University, and he w as 
ilso a law Lecturer at the Local 
College from 1896 to 1900 On the 
occasion of the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Madras in 
lanuaiy 1906, he leceived the 
honour of Knighthood bv accolade 
direct from the Roj^^al hands 
This IS a unique honour foi an 
orthodov Brahmin who is unable 
to cross the ocean to pa\ homage 
to his King-Fmperoi m England 
in person I ord \mp thill the 
then Governor of Madras, intro- 
duced him to Ins Roval Highness 
the Prince of Wales as a staunch 
Xongrcss-w allah " Sir Desika holds 
man\ honoraiy offires in Madms 
imong which are the following 
He is one of the \ ice-Presidents of 
the South Indian \thletic Vssocia- 
tion and he ser\ es on the 
Manigme Committee He also 
holds membership of the E\ecuti\ c 
Committees of the bgn-Horticultural 
Vssociation the Madras Mahajana 
Sabha the Madras Vthletic Vsso- 
elation the Cosmopolitan Club 
(being i life trustee of this bod\) 


and of the Mvhpore Club He is 
also a life trustee of the Victoria 
Memorial Fund and a member of the 
Council of the Victoria Technical 
Institute He acted as Joint-Secre- 
tary to the Relief Fund started in 
1906 m connection with the disas- 
trous failure of the Banking firm 
of Arbuthnot Co He is also 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Famine Charitable Relief Fund 
recently started m Madras He Wcas 
last year appointed b}’’ the Govern 
ment of Madras as one of the Judges 
of the Aladras Small Cause Court 

Dr E M DF SOUZ^, m b , c m 
(Abero ,) Rangoon, Burma, was born 
m Goa, the Portuguese Province 
in India, and received his earl} 
education there, and m Belgaum 
On leaving school he studied Medi- 
cine m the Grant ^Medical College 
Bombay, and after that came to 
Burma and started practice m Ran- 
goon m 1877 

Di de Souza's skill soon brought 
bun to the front, and he was not 
long in establishing himself secure 
iv in the land of his adoption As 
a pioneer of European methods of 
medicine among the Burm^^se he at- 
tracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment officials, who strongl\ ulvised 




Dr r V m Sot /V 

him to proceed to Europe This 
ho d d in the earlv eighties 
siudMU" at the lni\ersit\ College 
I ondon and \berdecn Lnncrsitv 
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from which latter he graduated 
m 1S86 His special subject 
throughout w as Pathol og v the study 
of which he has kept up during his 
frequent visits to Europe, and he is 
a well-knowm and welcome visitor 
in the Laboratories at King’s College, 
London, and Oxford University 

For many years Dr de Souza 
held a seal on the Municipal Com- 
mittee of Rangoon as a Govern- 
ment nominee, and he also gave 
great interest to the affairs of the 
Dufferm Hospital of which Institu- 
tion he w^as one of the Consulting 
Staff He spends a large part of his 
time now^ m England supervising 
the education of his famll5^ but his 
interest m Burma is as keen as ever, 
and his annual visits are welcomed 
by a large circle of friends and 
patients In every sense of the 
wwd Dr de Souza may be termed 
a public man, and a popular one 
too his kindness is well known 
and the poor of Rangoon w ill 
long remember his unostentatious 
chan tv 

Mr GEORGE PVRIS DICK, 
Bar -at-Law Nagpur, Central Pro 
vmces Born at Clifton, Somerset- 
shire, England, m Vpnl 1866 and 
educated m Germany and then at 
Dulwich C ollege He is the eldest son 
of the late Colonel George Thomas 
Dick, and IS a Lord of the Manor 
of Borrow near Burnham Somerset 
shire Air Dick, in preparation fo^ 
a forensic career, became the pupil 
of Sir Charles Mathews, the famous 
English Vd\ocate, with whom he 
read m Chambers He was called 
to the Bar at Middle Temple m Ma} 
1889 and joined the\A estern Circuit 
and Hant's Sessions holding his 
first brief at Winchester In the 
following year he came out to India 
He joined the Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court m the Central Pro- 
\mces m iSgi and two years later 
was enrolled an \d\ocate of the 
High Court of Fort M ilham m 
Bengal He has now practised in 
Nagpur for iS } ears, and also holds 
the post of Lecturer in 1 iw at tlie 
Morns College Nagpur Mr Dick 
IS a member of the Nagpur Muni- 
cipa]it\ on which he represents tjie 
learned classes of Law, Medicine 
and Engineering He takes i gene- 
ral mteresl in public affairs is an 
appointed member of the I ad\ 
Mmto Nursing Wociation for the 
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energ\ and resouice, \%lnch has 
bhown itself m othci sphcics of 
iction bebules la\\ and commcicc 
In politics he distinguished himself 



The Hon’ble Mr Harkisuen I ai 


oy carr^ung to a successful issue the 
two sessions of the Indian National 
Congress which were held at Lahore 
m 1893 and iqoo respective^ He 
has been the right hand man of 
Sardar Dval Singh Manjithia, the 
well knowm Sikh Rais, Jagirdar, 
the PunjaD millionaire, w^ho is 
famous for his munificent chanties 
and public spirit It w^as due to 
Mr Harkishen Lai that Bradlaugh 
Hall, Lahore, where the i6th session 
of the Congress was held, was built 
In the unresi^ In the Punjab m 1907 
?vlr Harkishen I al worked hard to 
bring about good will between the 
people and the Government Mr 
Harkishen Lai is Vice-President of 
the Branch of the Indian Associa- 
tion at Lahore, and one of the 
trustees of the Tribune a daily 
newspaper published in the Punjab 
He IS the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Sardar Dyal Singh 
Manj ithia Library and College Trust 
for which the late Sardar left pro- 
perty and cash w orth lakhs of rupees 
He IS i^rominent in the cause of 
social reform and recommends inter- 
marriage betw een Indian castes 
and the abandonment of restrictions 
on dining together Pie has much 
interested himself in education, on 


which he places gicit reliance in 
1 using (he people of India to an 
equality with moic uhaneed nets 
Ills serMces to the countiN ha\i 
been aekiun lodged b\ llie Go\trn 
ment of I mill who hue lionourcd 
Inm \ ith i scat in the Punjab 
I tgisl iti\ e Connell 

Ah III KILL NOWROJLL 
IIIRJLL \d\ocite High Court 
L'pper Buima M uidala\ , w'^s born 
m 1 S 56 at C ibeut on (he AI i- 
1 d) ir Coast vlicie his f ither 
Nowrojee lliijce, w'^s in Imsincssas 
i mcichant lie was cducitid it 
thcChiistian Brothers’ School and 
the Go\ eminent School in the same 
town llcproeecded to Burnu about 
the }car 1878 and at first turned 
his attention to business estabhsh- 



Mr U N Hirjiv 


mg himself as a Brokei at Rangoon 
Subsequent!}^ he earned on business 
as an Import Aler chant About the 
year 1884 having previously studied 
the law and passed as an Advocate 
Ml Hirjee commenced the practice 
of the legal profession at Rangoon 
and three years later proceeded 
to Mandalay wheie he is at pre- 
sent the senior practising Ad- 
vocate at the Bar He was selected 
by the Government as a Municipal 
Commissioner in 1890 and served 
till the elective system of represen- 
tation was introduced in 1896 
Since then he has stood for election 


on several occisionsand his been 
invariably ek( ted b} the European 
\oUrs of ALuidal ly He is the 
Stentarv of the Alandalay Bar 
Soeietv ind is i im inber of tlie Com- 
millee of Inspection of the I eper 
\svdum, appointed b} Government 
Air Ilirjcc has taken a leading part 
in all jniblic moicmcnts an<l con- 
tinues his interest in these to the 
present da} , a recent ajijiointmcnt 
being that of Pnsidenlof tlu Com- 
mittee for the relief of distressed 
persons v lien jilaguc w is rampant 
III Alandahv of v Inch Com- 
mittee he is still member He has 
pricticallv settled dov n in Burma 
vliieli he has midc Ins home Ills 
grandf ither AlanecKjec Ilirjee rose 
to Ik the Prune Alinister of the Raja 
of Coorg before that State was 
inncxcd bv tlu Bntish Ilisgrand- 
f ither lost his 1 ft In being murdered 
on suspicion of having assisted the 
Biitish just before the war with 
( oorg and his son Nowrojee Ilirjcc 
then in infant v\ho had lost his 
inheritance hv the war, v' as main- 
tained and assisted hv the British 
Government till he attained his 
majority Air Hirjec and his familv 
are still respected in Calicut as the} 
arc in Burma although for thirty 
Vcais he his bicn absent from his 
nativ e place 

Afr M\MXKJEE NOAVROJEE 
HIRJEE Advocate, Alandalay, is 
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at the Bristol Grammar School, 
Devon Count}^ School, and at the 
Camborne School of Mines On 
completing his education he went 
to South America, w^here he w as en- 
gaged for some years as Assistant 



Mr A Gjfford 


on the mines at that time under 
the management of his brother 
In igoo, he was taken into the service 
of the ^fysore Mines and came out 
to India with the appointment of 
Assistant Superintendent In this 
capacity he worked till 1904 
when he was appomted to his pre- 
sent position of Superintendent 
Mr Gifford is a good sportsman, and 
while at school was noted as a run- 
ner, carrying off several cups He 
has also won prizes at Tennis and 
Billiards He is a member of the 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
London 

^ Mr HENRY JOHN GIFFORD, 
Superintendent of the Champion 
Reef Mine, Kolar Gold Fields, My- 
sore State Born in South Africa 
in the year 1864 Mines of 

the Cape Copper Co , where his 
father was Assistant Manager He 
went to England in 1869, and five 
years later to Spam, where he 
resided for two years on mines 
managed by his father Return- 
ing to England he was educated 
at Aske’s Schools, of the Cits^ 
Guilds, Hatcham, London, where 
45 


he gained a scholarship, and later 
took special courses for Chemistry 
and Engineering 

He gained practical experience 
in mines in Cornwall, and then in 
Italy and on the Continent, first 
at the Ponte di Nossa Zinc Mines 
for six months, then for two years 
at the Pestarena Gold Mine, and 
later for three years as local 
^Manager of the Val Toppa Mine and 
Works, belonging to the Pestarena 
Company 

He w ent to South America in 
1888, having been appomted Su- 
perintendent of the Ouro Preto 
Gold Mines of Brazil 

He held this post for sixteen 
years, and during that time w^as also 
Consulting Engmeei to other mines 
under the management of Messrs 
John Taylor 8. Sons, of I ondon, for 
whom he also inspected and reported 
on various mining properties 

For the last two years he has 
held his present appointment as 
Superintendent of the Champion 



Mi H J Gifford 

Reef Gold Mining Co of India, Ld , 
at the Kolar Gold Fields, Mysore 
He IS a member of the Institute 
of Mining and Metallurg3^ and 
member of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers England 

The Hon’ble i\Ir HARKISHEN 
LAL, Bar -at-Law, Banker, Lahore 
is a graduate of the Punjab Univer- 
sity where he greatly distinguished 


himself After taking his degree 
he was sent to England as a State 
scholar to continue his studies at 
the Cambridge Universit3^ where he 
again graduated, passing all the 
Examinations foi the Bar, but was 
not at this time called j\rr Har- 
kishen Lai returned to India in 1S91 
and w^as appointed to the post of 
Assistant Professoi of Mathematics 
and Economics at the Government 
College, I ahore The position, 
however, did not accord wnth his 
energetic disposition He decided 
therefore to return to the legal 
profession and to win his diploma 
he returned to England where in 
Janadr3^ he was called to the 

Bar \gain coming out to India 
he settled at Deia Ismail Khan 
in the Korth-M estern frontier Prov 
ince and commenced practice He 
found howe\er, that theic was not 
sufficient scope foi him m this out of 
the wa3^ and back\ ard centie and 
he removed to Lahore the capital 
of the Punjab in 1893 Here he 
found a congenial held and added 
to his professional a\ ocations the 
appointment 01 Examiner in various 
subjects in the Arts and Law^ facul- 
ties While practising law" he came 
to the front and obtained a wide 
practice, but the ground of the law 
courts did not satisfv his natural 
bent tow^aras a wide field for his 
activities He had already while a 
practising Counsel, worked in con- 
nection with the Punjab Mutual 
Hindu Famil3^ Relief Fund and also 
organized and started the Puniab 
National Bank, Ltd , the Bhaiat 
Insurance Compan3, Ltd , the 
Punjab Publishing and Stationery 
Company, Ltd , and ^ the Lahore 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Ltd 
These enterprises proved a great 
tax upon his time, and the work in 
connection therewith increasing he 
was required by his co-workers to 
devote his wKole attention to the 
concerns with which he was connect- 
ed Accordingly m the year 1899 he 
definite^ relinquished the practice 
of his profession and entered the com- 
mercial world His achievements 
in this field have been brilliant, 
and though he has been hampered 
by less enlightened people in his 
efforts for the public good in his 
native Province, he has successfully 
encountered and overcome the 
obstacles placed m his way Mr 
Haikishen Lai is a man of great 
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Public Prosecutor, II\(lcrn.bul 
Born October iSCij 'll M'lun uf,'iub 
T'lnjore District, M'ldr'is PrcsulLii- 
c> 'ind ccluc'\ted 'll the \ itu t Higli 
School, M um'irgudi,St Jo^epli’sCol- 
lege, Tnchmopol^ , lud Presidency 
College Madras He took liis B \ 
degree from St Joseph’s College and 
B L degree fiom the Presidcnc\ 
College For one \e'ir lie studied 
Iw uith Ah En-rdlcy Norton 
^Hdras He was enrolled a Vakil 
of the High Court m March 1S90 and 
opened practice at Hyderaliad both 
mil H the Niram’s and the British 
Courts In 1904 he recen ed the 
appointment of Go\ ernment Pleader 
and Public Prosecutor from Sir 
David Barr, then British Resident 
of Hyderabad He also ippears for 
H H the Nizam in all important 
cases l^Ir Knshnamachanar is Sec- 
retary to the People’s Association, 
Secunderabad, and representative of 
the Indian National Congress at 
Secunderabad He has been Pre- 
3ident of the Bar Association in 
Hj^derabad Presidency for the past 
t\Vo years He also has the honour 
to be a member of His Highness 
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gant public, so much so tint m 
almost all cases of importance he 
IS engaged by one side or the 
other He is a Municipal Coun 
cillor of moderate \iews, and takes 
much interest m all matters con- 
cerning the public 
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botliin ^I\sor< md ^IldrlS IRs 
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Ri ul m<l Ihomys Muuro \ 
rl si ngu slu d (io\ i rnor of Moiras 
In ricogint on of iniMuut in Id ir\ 
sir\ <is ruidi ri d to ihi Hr t*sh In 
h s gn al-gr indf'^tlu r Kr shn » R ui 
iliornis ^blur^) ip|x) niid tht 
si,d Krishna Rm n hs Chtf 
\ali\( \ss st lilt in llu Birmnhd 
(((kd ind other D str cl'' uul 
iftir Irs (kith m iboo got liack 
for hs tldmt son \ i nk da Ran 
sever \1 Inim villages in tin M\son 
lerntorv that hid lulonged 
to the f inulv uul Ind been con- 
hscated In lippu Multan and gave 
Ihs voungest son Rannihandri 
Rail the Head ^lu nsterdarv of the 
Board of Revenue, Madras Vt 
the same time two villages m the 
Aladras Prcsidcncv were also grant 
cd as Jaghirs m the name of the 
said Ramachandra Ran, for the 
V ahnble help rendered b\ the 
f imil}' to tlie British, during 
the "troublous da}s of their 
encounters with the ‘Tiger of 
Mj^sorc ” 
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the son of a merLlnnt of Calicut 
on the ^lalabar Coast of India 
where he ^\as born He was edu- 
cated at Malabar, and settled in 
Burma about the year 1887 He 
at first engaged in mercantile 
pursuits at Rangoon and for 
a time uas emplo}ed as Superin- 
tendent in charge of Saw Mills 
He also carried on business as a 
Contractor During a jiortion of 
this period he studied Lau, and 
passing his e\amination at Rangoon 
u as enrolled as an Vd\ ocate on 
6th Juty 1S89 Since that time he 
has practised in the Courts of Upper 
Burma establishing Ins residence at 
Mandalay uhcrc he has a largr 
and flourishing practice 

Mr ALEXVNDER HODGEN 
Chief i\lechanical Engineer, Go\ ern- 
ment Harness and Saddle Factor} 
Caunpore (retired) uas born in 
1864 and educated at Calcutta 
His wife is tlie daughter of TIr M 
G Houatson, I\Ianager and CJnef 
Accountant, Bank of Upper India 
Having served fl\e gears’ appren- 
ticeship in Calcutta Mr Ilodgen 
went to sea in the employ of the B I 
S N Co , with whom he remained 
si\ years, afterwards joining the 
tramp steamer Kenii^gui in which 
he served seven )'^ears He was 
two years in theCe3don Steam Ship 
Company, serving on the Lady 
Havelock In each case he ser\ ed 
as Chief Engineer In 1901 he 
joined the Go\ ernment Harness and 
Saddle Factory in Cav njiore as 
Mechanical Engineer, subsequent!}' 
rising to Chief Engineer Mi 
Hodgen is one of the examiners of 
the Board of Examining Engineers 
for the Boiler Act He has nov 
retired from Government service 
to enter commerce 

Mr KAIKHOSRU HORMUS- 
JEE JUDGE, B A , LL B , of the 
Bombay University, and a Solicitor 
of the High Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, was born m the year 1871, 
and educated at St Xavier's College 
m the same town He took his 
B A degree at the age of twenty , 
his LE B at the age of twenty 
three, and six months later passed 
out as a solicitor of the High Court, 
being articled to Messrs I ittle ^ 
Company, Government Solicitors, 
Bombay He was one of the leading 
speakers at the College Debating 


Society, and was the ^Tce- President 
of the College Literar} Union 
started b\ the kite Revel Father 
Bochum, sj Duinig the period 
of his arliclcship, he was a contrib- 
utor to tlie Tmes of Indui, and 
contributed to that pajier man} 
literary, historical and descnj^tivc 
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articles He left Bombay in 1S9S 
and settled m Secunderabad, where 
he has continued to prictisc c\cr 
since, and where he commands i 
large and lueidtue ])ractice Mr 
K H Judge IS on p 11 round sports- 
m'>n, being a good cncketer, a good 
lcnmsph\cr, a good rider and a 
good shot lie rejircsentcd the 
P'^rsccs in sc\eral rcpresentati\ c 
cricket-matches, and jilayed m the 
f'^mous Poi»ec Cricket Team against 
the ‘ Presidency ” at Poona m the 
year 1894 He is the second son 
of Mr Hornnisji Dadabhoy, retired 
judge of the Small Cause Court of 
Bombav 

Mr JULIUS KELLERSCHON, 
Resident Engineer for the Carnegie 
Steel Company of Pittsburg, Pa , 
U S \ , Isagpur Born m San Anto 
nio, Texas, U S A , in the year 1858 
At the age of ii years sent to the 
High School at Coblenz on the Rhine, 
Germany, and later to the College 
of Mines at Berlin In 1882 returned 
to the United States and as spec al 
student spent several months at the 
Houghton School of ^Imes, Michi- 


gan, taking up field and mini 
surveying Then proceeded to 
Cr}stal Fall, Michigan, w'orkmg 
as chemist and surve\ or for 
several 'Mining Companies, and 
partly also on his own account 
at that centre of iron ore 
product on In 1S93 went to Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and engaged m the 
manufacture of an explosne made 
of ammciiaim nitrate, which was 
used b\ \ngus G ndele, a firm of 
contractors for a sect cn of exca\a- 
tions on the Ch cago Dramagc Canal 
III iSq 4 he took charge of the Lab- 
orator} at Negaunee, Michigan, for 
Corrigan McKmnev X Co ore bro- 
kers at Clc\Uand, and operating a 
number of mines in the Lake Siipe- 
r or D’str ct In 1896 lie w«as en- 
gaged by the 01 i\ er Iron Mmmg 
Coinp'iiv the Mmiiig Department 
of tlie C^'megie Steel Companv, at 
hr^^t at Iroiiwood, Michigan later at 
ihe r ofiice-* in Duluth Alinnesota 
WliR at tlie latter place he was 
mosth emploi cd m reporting 
oil jiiojiertics in Ontar'o British 
Colunibi i Cuba, M ashington Boim- 
dai\ District uul otlier ])arts of the 
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United States In 1906 he was 
sent to India to represent the 
Company as Resident Engineer 
and develop mining properties 
acquired through him, principally 
m the Central Provinces Mr 
Kellerschon is a member of the 
Student ^s Club, Rheno-Guestphalia 
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lal ” or, “ The spojlt cMd,” a 
no\fl dciling with soc’al matters, 
uh'ch created a great sensation at 
the time of its issue from the Press, 



xMr J C Mittjm 

being the first novel m the Bengah 
! mgviagc He v as also a w eli-kno\\ n 
contributor to the Calcutta Review 

Mr B >.AGAPP\, Barnster-at- 
Law, \chocate of the High Court 
of Madras and of the Chief Court 
of M\sorc was born m Bangalore 
in \]>nl 1S77 , educated at the Lon- 
don Mission High School , passed 
iirst clabS in the Alatnculation Ev- 
amination of tlie Aladras Unixer- 
sit\ in December 1S91, and won a 
scholarship ‘ joined the Central Col- 
Itgi from there lie passed a Lan- 
guage Branch of the B V Degree 
Lxanunation in 1896, ha\ing won 
a scholarship after passing the F A 
naammalion in 1S93 with credit 
In 1899)10 entered Gra\ s Inn and 
under distinguished tvution read 
for tht Bar Ht w is called to the 
Bar in 1901 In the F nal Examin- 
ation for tall to the English Bar, 
Ik V as phctd in the hrst class and 
w as av ardi d a Ct rlilitatc of Honour 
from llu Council of legal Educa- 
tion He von golden opmions 
irorii Viral emnunt jurists 
\mong iho^c V ho ln\( commented 
fa ouribU upon his exceptional 
ibjhtv are Mr Afontaguc Lush, k c , 
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who, remarking on his legal attain- 
ments, states He possesses ex- 
ceptional ability'' Dr A Under- 
hill, the Reader of the Law of Real 
and Personal Property, states 'Hn 
the lecent Final Examination he 
passed with the highest credit, 
being placed with only four 
others iXi the first class or Honours 
list " Mr James Scully, the 
Reader in Equity, states ^ He has 
distinguished himself by great 
diligence and intelligence as a stu- 
dent and the possess on of these 
qualities m a h’gh degree he has 
further proved at the recent Final 
Examination m which he obtained 
the highest marks in Equity, and 
succeeded m getting m all subjects 
the high honour of a first class " 
Dr AV Blake Odgers, k o states 
'‘To get a certificate of honour 
means a man has legal acumen and 



Mr B Nacappx 

accuracy " Mr J \V Macarth3% 
his tutor, states “He has a keen 
comprehension of legal points and 
there is great clearness and force 
m his arguments “ Dr J Cawley 
Blake states ‘ Speaking as one who 
knows the standard required for 
this I can sa\ that it is exception- 
alh high (i/r, obtaining first class) 
and vcr\ feu men attain it V 
host of other cquallv striking re- 
marks were made by all tlie Readers 
and Assistant Readers to the Inns 


of Court, and the Bachelors of his 
Inn granted him a special certificate 
for possessing “exceptional abil- 
ities" and awarded him a prize 
of £50 

After his return to India m 1901 
Mr Nagappa was enrolled as an 
Advocate, High Court, Madras, and 
w'orked with the Honourable Mr 
J P M^allis, then Advocate-General 
and now a Judge of the High Court, 
Madras, and has rapidly obtained 
a good practice in Mysore and its 
surrounding districts He was 
nominated to the Alysore Legisla- 
tive Council m 1907, and has been 
a strenuous worker ever since, and 
IS one of the non-official members 
who received the special thanks 
of H H the Alaharajah of Mysore 
in passing the contentious “Vil- 
lage Officers' Bill" He has been 
largely instrumental in founding, 
and IS the ViCe-Piesident of, 
an Association known as the 
“ Vokkahgar Sangha," w'hose 
object is to spzead general educa- 
tion among the peasants, and the 
improvements of their social and 
intellectual status He presided at 
the second conference opened by 
the Maharajah in his Capital 
m 1907 

Mr Nagappa is a splendid type 
of the effect of AVestern education 
upon an Indian of superior intel- 
lectual abilities and his keen in- 
terest in the industrial develop- 
ment of his country is a proof of 
the good use to wh’ch he is apply- 
ing his cosm opohtan cducaiionl 
advantages 

Rao Bahadur VASUDEO 
R AMKRISHNA PANDIT, m A 
(Cantab ), Nagpur Born at Burhan- 
pur in the year 1S74 Educated 
at the Government High School and 
College, Jubbulpore, and Hislop 
College, Nagpur He took the B A 
degree at the Calcutta Uni\ ersity m 
1894 and afterwards proceeded to 
England, taking his degree m the 
Law Tnpos of 1898 at Cambridge 
In the same year he was called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple He 
lield the Ousele}' Scholarship for 
Oriental Languages from the Impernl 
Institute for tv o years He returned 
to India in 1898 and ev'^er since tint 
date has practised as an Advocate 
m the JudicnlCommissioner's Court, 
Central Pro\ mccs On sq\ era! occ i 
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Mr J Krishna Ran graduated 
in Arts m March 1889 from the 
Madras Christian College, where 
he was a Tutor in History tdl 1894 
Having passed the First Grade 
Pleadership Examination of the 
Madras High Court in March 1894, 
he practised as an Advocate m 
Bangalore till 1899 when he went 
to England He was called to the 
Engl sh Bar from Gray’s Inn, 
London, on 27th January 1902, 
and has ever smee been practising 
in the Madras High Court He 
has visited several other European 
countr es, the United States of 
America, and the Domin on of 
Canada, and has thereby acquired 
a considerable knowledge of the 
West 

Mr JOHN CHARLES SKIL 
LERN LAWRANCE, b\, ll b 
of Bangalore in Mysore, Advocate, 
Public Prosecutor and Notary Pub 
lie IS an instance of how ahardwork 
mg lawyer can succeed in life By 
dint of perseverance !Mr Lawrance 
has risen to the position he at 
present occupies He was born at 
Bellary in the Ceded Districts and 


i 
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educated at first in the Provincial 
School there His parents having 
gone to Bangalore and settled there, 
he entered the Central College (then 
High School) where he was the first 
graduate in arts, heading the list for 


the whole of the ]\Iysore Province 
He next graduated in Law and then 
practised as a pleader for a short 
time, when Sir James Gordon, the 
then Judicial Commissioner ap- 
pointed him a iMunsiff, and after- 
wards a Magistrate to the city of 
Mysore But not caring for the 
service he retired and went back to 
the Bar where he has done some good 
work, and has been able to educate 
all his four children, one girl and 
Ihree bo3^s at the English Univer- 
sities His father, the late Mr 
John Lawrance was the first 
Public Prosecutor appointed 
under the new Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of 1864 in the My- 
sore Province, and the present I\Ir 
r awrance succeeded to the office 
m 1886, and was made a Notary 
Public in 1892 He edited the In- 
dian Evidence Act with commen- 
taries in Kanarese, and the book 
was quickly sold m the Province 
His eldest son is a Civil Engineer 
educated at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester His second son who grad- 
uated at Cambridge, is a practising 
Barrister of the Inner Temple, and 
ins third son is a medical practi- 
tioner, also educated at Owen's 
College 

Mr HENRY MILLARD LUT- 
TER, Government Piosecutoi 
and Advocate, IMandalay Uppei 
Burma, was corn at Moulmein, 
Lower Burma in i860, and theie 
leceived his education He was 
educated for the legal profession 
and studied for the local Bar, pass- 
ing out m 1884 Foi a short time 
he practised m the cities of Moul- 
mem and Rangoon, but m the year 
1889 he transferred his piactice 
to Mandalay, which has been f'he 
sphere of his activities ever since 
The appointment of Government 
Prosecutor was established m 
1891, and Mr Lutter was the 
first holder of the position, which 
includes also the appointment of 
Government Advocate in Upper 
Burma In accepting Government 
service m these capacities, Mr Lut- 
ter has not relinquished his private 
practice but continues to carry 
on his profession as an Advocate 
He is also interested in public 
affairs and is a member of the 
Municipal Committee of Mandalay 
He has taken up volunteering and 
holds a commission as Captain of 


the Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles 
The Masonic craft also has a mem 
ber in Mr Lutter, who has passed a- 
District Grand Junior Warden m thi 
Burma District, and is also P P Z 
of the Chapter Mr Lutter ha: 
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also devoted attention to literature 
and is the author of the ' ' Manual 
of Buddhist Law ' ' and ' ' Hand- 
book on the Law of Gambling ' ’ 
for Burma 

Mr JYOTTS CHANDRA 
MITTRA, Bar -at-Law, Nagpur, Cen- 
tral Provinces Born at Calcutta in 
the year 1867 and educated at the 
Oriental Seminary and Presidency 
College He pioceeded»to England 
m 18S4 and studied at Middle 
Temple, and m 1889 was called to 
the Bar In the same year he 
returned to India and established 
himself in practice at Nagpur He 
carried off the Studentship of £100 
for Roman Law and several ^ther 
minor prizes Mr Mittra is a grand- 
son of the late Mr Peary Chand 
^Mittra, the well-known Bengali 
author and formerly ^Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council, who 
was the author of Ramaranjika,"' 
a novel dealing with female edu- 
cation, ** Abhedi a spiritual novel, 
** Adhyatmika,’' a novel of general 
moral purpose, and other works 
His most famous literary effort 
however, was ‘‘Alaler Gharer Du- 
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which he secured as an Examiner 
in the Deputy Acrountant-GcneraV s 
Office He held this post for five 
years when he was promoted to 



Mr Krishna Kao Phvtxk 

Auditor on increased pav i\Iean- 
while he had studied law, and at the 
end of 1876 he passed the Local 
Pleader Examination In the fol- 
lowing year he resigned the service 
and commenced practice as a Pleader, 
which he continues to the present 
da}^ having established himself as 
one of the leaders of the Nagpur Bar 
Mr Phatalv has a literary turn in 
matters relating to the law, and has 
published the Central Provinces La\/ 
Report Digest in 2 Volumes, and has 
annotated m Marathi the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act which has 
run through five editions He has 
also published the Central Provinces 
Boiler Inspection Act with rules 
Outside his profession he has busied 
himself with industrial matters and 
owns a Flour and Saw Mill at Nagpur, 
also a small Cutlery Factoiy He is 
also Alanaging Director of the Pal- 
gaon Manufacturing Compan^^, a post 
he has held since 1889 The Com- 
pany has had a successful career 
for which IMr Phatak is greatly res- 
ponsible In recognition of his 
services the shareholders of the Com- 
pany have foimed a scholarship in 
his honour named ‘‘The Krishna 
Rao Phatak Scholarship ” to be held 
by a student at the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute at Bombay Mr 


Phatak Ins also devoted «it tent ion 
to public affairs, he is a Municipal 
Commiss oner for Nagpur, and .1 
member of the Committee of the 
Nicll City High School and of the 
Committee of the K B Bapurao 
Patwirdlnn High School, it Seeta- 
baldi, Nagpur He v as selected as 
one of the Secretaries to the C P 
and Berar Exhibition held at Nag- 
pur in 1908 

Mr SURY\KANTV R\MD\S, 
B A (Cantab ), B^arrister- it-Liv , 
Nagpur, Ccntril ProMiices Born 
it Bombay m the 3^e'ir 1879 Fdu- 
citcd at Fort ILgh School and St 
NaMer’s College ,n lus nati\e 
citv Went to England m 1S09 to 
Christ College, Cambridge, wliere lie 
took his degree m 1903 Entered 
at Middle lemple v here he w'^s 
cilled to the B'^r m the sjme yc'^r 
On being c'^lled he returned to India 
and commenced practice at N'lgpur 
where his father is '^Iso practising 
Air Sur^^akanta is a nephew of Air 
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Karsondas Chabildas, late Presi- 
dency Magistrate of Bombay, and 
grandson of Mr Chabildas Laloo- 
bhoy, senior partner of Alessrs 
J ames Mackintosh & Co , and a well- 
known citizen of Bombay 

Mr M C RANGIENGAR, Advo- 
cate and Member of the Mysore 
Legislative Council, Mysore, born in 


1861 Graduated from the Ccntril 
College, Bangalore in 1882 \\ as 

enrolled an \d\ocale of the Chief 
Court of Mvsore m 1887 On the 


\ 
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establishment of the Ahsorc Legis 
I?tnc Council in 1907, was one 
of the first non-official Alembers 
'Appointed 

Air THOMAS RICHARDS 
Superintendent, Nundydroog Mine, 
and Chairman of Messrs John 
Tajdor Sons' Committee on the 
Kolar Gold Field Born at Ta\js- 
tork Devonshire, England, in the 
3 ear 1844 and educated in his 
nati\e town He left school at 
the age of sixteen and worked 
as a miner at the Devon Great 
Consolidated Copper Aimes near 
Tavistock, where two years latei 
he was made an assistant agent 
He remained with this Compan3^ 
altogether eight years In 1868, 
when he was fwent5?-four years of 
age he proceeded to Chill, South 
America, to supervise the erection 
of concentration plant for the 
treatment of copper ores, which 
occupied about 12 months He 
remained in South America seven- 
teen and half years, during which 
period he had charge as manager 
of the Panulcillo copper mines for 
4^ years, and of the Copper 
Mines owned by Air Charles 
Lambert, the well-known copper 
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sions he has officiated as Govern- 
ment Advocate In 1900 he worked 
hard as one of the two Secretaries 
to the Indian Famine Relief 
Charitable Fund, C P branch, and 
for the past eight 3'ears he has 
been a member of the Nagpur 
District Council, and from 1905 
Vice-Chairman to the same body 
In 1904 he was appomted a 
Fellow of the Allahabad Unn er- 
sit} and is a member of the Facul- 
Mes of Arts and I aw, and member 
of the Sjmdicate of the same 
University He has also been an 
Examiner foi the degree of LL B , 
Allahabad Umversit3% and for se\ eral 
3^ears examined candidates for the 
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Law Certificate (Pleadershi])) Ex- 
amination, conducted by the High 
Court of the Central Provinces He 
IS a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and was Secretary to 
Queen Victoria's Memorial Fund 
for the Central Provinces In 
January 1907 for his public services 
he received the distinction of the 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal and the 
title of Rao Bahadur He is now 
Secretary to the Provincial Congress 
Committee, as constituted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
constitution framed at Allahabad 
m April 1908 He was an import- 
ant w-itness examined by the Royal 
Commission on Decentralization 
The Rao Bahadur has a literary 


turn and translated the third verse 
of the National Anthem into 
Mahratti at the time of Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee He comes of 
an old and distinguished famil}^ 
who were public servants and 
re\enue collectors under the old 
native regim»^, and thereafter held 
important posts under the Bnt sh 
\.dministrition His grandfather 
rendered valuable se^^ ices to the 
British Go\ ernment dunng the 
Indian Mutm3% and his father Rao 
Bahadur Ramknshna Rao Pandit 
IS at present the Dcput3^ Commis 
sioner of the Botul District of 
the Central Pro\ inces 

Dr NV^^ARWANfl NOWROJl 
PVR\KH, I rp (Glasgow), i s v 
(Lond ), Ph3^siciau and Surgeon Dr 
Parakh comes of an old-cstabhshed 
Parser famih end was born at Surat 
m the Bombay Presidcnc} He 
obtained his first education at the 
Grant Medical College, Bombay 
Being kft without mcens afler his 
father's death, he had to work hard, 
and he adopted the theatrical 
profession in order to support 
himself during his course of studies 
His success in the theatrical hue 
won him a name still remembered 
m Bombay and Calcutta and other 
parts of India, and brought him a 
few^ thousand rupees with wluch he 
retired from the stage at Kaiachi 
in the veai 1880 He then pro 
reeded to England and Scotland 
to complete his medical studies, 
and he gamed diplomas in both 
eountnes In 1882 he returned 
to India and practised wath much 
success for two \^ears m Bombay, 
but in 18S4 decided to settle at 
Rangoon, Burma, where he was 
not long in building up a practice 
which subsequently became a very 
flourishing one He has, on several 
oecasions, held the post of examm- 
ing'physician in midwifery and sick- 
nursing to the Dufferm Hospital 
at Rangoon Dr Parakh's family 
IS well known in the Bombay 
Presidencv His father was the 
first Parsee gentleman to be 
appointed Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate in the Presidency, and 
his uncle was Snrgeon-Major m the 
Indian Medical Service and had 
the honour of being the first Pardee 
M D He saw active service in 
the Indian Mutiny^ and is now 


retired and living in London Dr 
Parakh's brother is a retired Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and was the first 
Parsee to receive the honour of 
being appointed physician to the 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, 
and subsequently, before his retire- 
ment, he w as appointed surgeon to 
the Goculdas Hospital Dr Parakh's 
daughter has also distinguished her 
self She was placed first on the list 
at the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University, and two years 
later took the F A degree at the 
same University in the first class 
She passed her B A degree and at 
the end of a further two 3^ears took 
her M A degree Dr Parakh is a 


li 



Dr N N Parakh 


prominent Freemason, ’and holds 
the position of Past Deputy District 
Grand Master of Burma During 
the Coronation he held the past 
rank of Grand Dtacon of England 

Mr KRISHNA RAO PHATAK, 
Pleader, High Court, C entral Provin- 
ces Born at Ratnagin, Bombay 
Presidency, February 26, 1850 

Educated at the Marathi 2nd School 
and the High School m his native 
town Passed the entrance ex- 
amination of the Bombay Univer- 
sity in November 1870, and 
joined the Elphmstone College, but 
for want of means could not take an 
extended course at that institution 
He left in August 1871 and went to 
Nagpur m search of employment, 
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ih h enjo\ ed i pension of Rs ^8 000 
])ti tinnum fiom the British Cio\cru 
niont His son N\ni G inp'it R'lo 




Mr C I Si niirOAR 

Sahib ind grandson Rao Sahib 
Lakshman Rao Subhedar, also 
receded pensions from the British 
Government to enable them to 
maintain the d gmty and position 
of the family The title of Rao 
Sahib IS hereditary m the family 
Both the father and grandfather of 
^Ir Ganpat Rao rendered valuable 
services to the British Government 
as Honorary ^lagistrate and mem- 
ber of the ^Municipal Boards On 
the occas on of the Imper al Assem- 
blege at Delhi in 1877, Rao Laksh- 
man Rao Sahib, the father of Mr 
Ganpat Rao,‘ v as granted a certifi- 
cate for loyalty and good services 

The Hon PUNDIT SUNDFR 
LAL Rai Bahadur c i E Ad\ ocate, 
of Allahabad, was born m 1857, and 
IS a Nagar Brahmin by caste He 
was educated at the Muir Cential 
College, Allah ibad, and passed the 
B A F\ imination of the University 
of Calcutta held in December 1S80 
also the. examination prescribed for 
admission as Vakil of the N -W P 
High Couit, held in January 1880 
He was enrolled as a Vakil of the 
N -W P High Court on 2Tst Decem- 
ber 1880, and practised m the 
Couits of the Allahabad district for 
two yeais, and ]o ned the Bar of the 
Allahabad High Court early in 1S83 
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Ih (puel 1 \ irquiK d i 1 ug( uid 
luei line piuli(( ind in \ is 
i])point(d i imndui of tlu (ouiuil 
of law Reiioi ting of tin \ -W P 
High Com I In 1805 In v ts iji- 
])Oinled i nunibii of tlu Bo ird of 
thil Court to i( present tin \ il iK 
and Ihrti m us litci In \ is one id 
tlu Inst bitcli of \ iKils ( nrolle 1 is 
Ad\ocit(s of the ( onrt In Di 
cembir i8SS lu hid bun ippoinUd 
i Ftlloo of tin l’n!\irsit\ of \lli- 
h ibad uni on tin ii (onstilntion 
of tin lni\irsii\ Stniti innlir tlu 
Indiin lni\trsitus \rt of U)0| In 
w IS n i]>]mmtul lU is \ numhu 



lion IH \niT Si'NDH I \i 

of the Faculties of Vrts and I aw, and 
has been a memner of the S3aidicate 
since March 1895 In Janiiar} 1906 
he w^as appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
the Univeisity, and acted as such up 
to the end of 1907 Was elected to 
rejiresent the Universit}^ m the Legis- 
lative Council of the United Provinces 
in November 190^, was le-elected in 
December 1906, and again on the 
12th March 1909 

The Hon Pundit Suncleilal has 
always taken a keen and actu e 
interest in the work of the Univer- 
sit}^ and in education generall}^ 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces (Sir J P 
Hewett^ in his ron\ocation Address 
in November 1908, spoke in 
the highest teims of the work he 
had done in the enuse of educi- 
tion He IS one of the Secretaries 


of tlu M t( Doniu I Liin u*' t\ Bo ird- 
mg IIons( it Mlihihid nd to 
g(tlui \ itli tlu lion Pundit M id in 
Moll ui Milni\i tool I ])io!nuunl 
j)Ul in tlu (olh lion of funds for 
lunlding tlu sud institution lb is 
iFfi pKsuIcnt of ilu Mlihiliid 
I (In ition d ^o( u tv 

\lthongh lu Ills I I irg( prutiu 
uid ho] I li iding positi m at tlu 
\hihvhid P»ir, tin PundU his 
found tinv to divot* to pnblu 
inittirs uul is i mi inbi r of stvtr il 
^oiuliis — unong oMicrs of tlu 
Rov d Sorutv of Vit*- Muiiifu- 
tiuts and ^cuncc I ondou Hi 
ov ns OIK of tlu lar^ust jirn itt 
lihnru- in tlu Lnittd Provincis 
He V is in oh i R11 Bihaihir in 
ic»05 uid ( ri 'ted ( I L in tlu fol- 
lowing. VI ir Ib took t prominent 
put in tlu 1 st i])!ishnitnl of tlu 
Lnivirsitv ^rliool ol I iw In Mnv 
1909 he ’iijiointed to act i'' first 
iddiliop li jiuhci lie ommi^sioner of 
Oiidh ind fev di\s I i»er on is 
llu full Judicial ( ommissioMcr of 
til it Court for i litter ovir tut 
months during llu al)scnc' on Icavi 
of Mr (himur ind Mr L\ ins 


Mr H\ROID CIIXMILR- 
IRIPP B irnster-at-I iw Stcim- 



Mi H Cn\MiiR 'ripr 

derabad born at Coimbatoie m the 
vear 1879 and educated at Bishop 
Cotton School, Bangalore and St 
George s Grammar School Hydera- 
bad, (Deccan), and the Nizam 
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smeltei of Englaacl foi 12 \eais 
He subsequent!} s])ent four and a 
half years m Venezuela, first m 
charge of the copper mines and 
smelting works, and then as general 
agent of the Qiiebrada Railwa% 
Lands Copper Compan}, Ltd He 
left South America at the end of 
1890 and for the next four 3 cars 
was emjiloyed m making trips of 
inspertmn to gold and «;]l\er Clines 
m the United States and 'Mexico 
For about q months of tins period he 
managed a gold and sihei mining 
property at Bacis m the State of 
Durango Mexico He w as ap]iointed 
Superintendent of the \und\droog 
Mines on tin Kolar Gold riCkl m 
\ugust 1894 Mr Richards studied 
chemistrs mmeralog\ and sur\ eying 
in the e\ en ng classes of the Miners 
\s50ciation of De\on and Cornwall 
and took a Sjiecial course of assa\ - 
mg under Mr Richard Pearce at 
Truro, Cornw all He lias been a "\Iein- 
ber of the Institution of Ci\ 1 En- 
gineers, I ondon, since ]anuar\ nth 
18S7, a Member of the \merican 
Institute of Mmmg Engineers since 
1892 and a Member of the Institute 
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Mr Tuom\s Ricu\rds 

of ^Mining and Metallurgy, London 
from its inception He takes a keen 
interest m sport, and tennis is his 
chief out-door recreation Mi 
Ricliaids IS a prominent Free 
mason, and at present holds the 
position of Grand Superintendent of 
46 
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Southern India undci the Scottisli 
Constitution He was one of tlie 
founders of the 1 ocal Lodge 
Southern Cros= ' of which he has 
been M orshipful blaster (ui two 
occasioii'i 

Dr S \N C PO M n , Municipal 
Commissioner Station Road Bas 
sein, Burma is bv nationaht\ a 
Karen and was born at Bassein on 
the 4lh October 1S70 He w as cdu 



Or SA^ c Po 

ealed at the Vmeiican Bajitist Mis 
sion School Bassein and thcreaftci 
proceeded to Amciica to continue his 
studies where he pursued a four 
years academic literar} course He 
then took up Medicmeat the Vlbany 
Medical College of the Union 
University of the State of Kew 
York \t the expiry of his Um\ er- 
sity course he took an eight -months 
post-graduate com sc in New \ork 
City In 1893-4 he visited the 
World^s Fair at Chicago and 
other centres of interest in the 
States, and also toured Canada, 
England and Scotland He returned 
to Burma in 1894, and m the 
following }ear joined the Burma 
Medical Service as Resident IMedical 
Officer of the Bassein Hospital 
where he remained foi about five 
years He then served as Civil 
Surgeon m two Districts, but in 
1903 resigned the senice and 
retired to practise at Bassein at the 
wash of the residents of that towm 


In connection with the puvatc 
practice lie established at Bassem ht 
lias started his own druggist and 
medical hall, importing all medical 
1 equirements for his ow n use as w^ell 
as foi the supply of the public 
gencially This establishment is 
on a sound hn^ncial basis and 
has c\cr\ prospect of increasing 
greath m importance Dr San C 
Po IS proprietor of the “ Karen 
National News ’ a wetkh publica- 
tion This IS tlie onl} secular papci 
issued m Burma and has the 
largest cnculation of all the Karen 
newspapers It has been in existence 
for 20 a ears Dr San C Po was 
the hrst medical man outside of the 
scr\ ice to be appointed plague mo 
culatoi m Ruima This was done 
at the wish of the people of 
Bassein 

Mr GW PVT RVO L VKSH- 
M VN SLBHED VR b \ Bar -at- 
I aw Nagpur Central Pro\inces 
Born at Saugor C P in Vpril 
1870 and educated at Saugor 
High School, Rajkumar College 
Now gong, Bundclkhand and Minr 
Central College, \llahabad where 
he took his B \ degree in 
iSqS He then proceeded to 
England and entered Lincoln’s Inn 
where he was called to the Bar 
in 1Q02 He was presented to His 
Majesty King Edward VII, at a 
1 c\ ce held m St J ames’ Palace on 
2ist Vpnl IQ02 In the sameaeai 
he returned to India and was en 
rolled as an Vd\ ocate of the High 
Court of Judicature, Bombay, and 
then as an Vd\ ocate of the Judicial 
Commissmnei 's Court Central Pro\ - 
mces He practised fOr some time 
at Nagpur and entered the Provin- 
cial Judicial Service as Subord nate 
judge, Nagpur, in 1903 He re 
s gned the appointment m 1907 and 
has rejoined the Bar at Nagpur 
where he still continues to practise 
In the famine of 1908 ^Ir Ganpat 
Rao was the Honorary Secretary 
of the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund IMr Ganpat Rao belongs to 
the well-known Subhedar family of 
Saugor and is a great-grandson of 
Rao Vmayak Rao Sahib, who was 
the Prime IMinister and Commander- 
in-Chief of the IMahratta rulers of 
the State of Saugor till the territory 
was ceded to the British Goyern 
ment m 1818 Rao Vmayak Rao 
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BALDWIN BO\S’ HIGH 
SCHOOL, Bangilore the 1 irgcst 
Protestant boai cling school in South 
India was foundecl in 1880 b} the 
Re\ J E Roinnson now Bislioj) 
Robinson The first Principal w is 
the Re\ M B Kirk \t the time 
of founding it was known as the 
‘‘Methodist Dav School” nid 
admitted pupils of both se\cs iiul 





Rev P V Robfrts 


was housed iniented premises On 
the appointment of the Re\ Iia 
A. Richards m 1881 as Principal 
friends in America were interested 
in the woik, and the Hon’ble John 
Baldwin of Berea, Ohio, USA, 
avas induced to give Rs 15,000 
Property was acquired and the 
school was named after him The 
school soon gamed the confidence 
of the public audit began to piospei 


ind with the od of (lovtiiinunt 
through Mr (iirdUstorit Bntish 
Resident tin lust liuilding w is 
elected and mined Rich irds H dl 
because of the self-simlie ng efforts 
of Mr Rich irds ! Ins building u is 
foimilh opened on the jrd Octobei 
18&8, with Sir H irr\ Prendergist 
British Resident, in the eli ur I lie 
Ke\ \\ L King, d d w is then 
Princi])al The Re\ H Hol- 

lister still further populaused the 
scliool by travelling all over South 
India and placing before jiarents the 
advantages of a good school with 
a V ell-managed Boarding Dep irt- 
ment During tlic Resiclcntship of 
the late Sir Oliver St John the 
grant-m- lid w IS withdrawn, so is 
to enable the Government to tr\ its 
new scheme of having one central 
aided school Foi si\ years the 
school lived without an\ aid from 
Gov’’ernment, but was lovallv sup- 
poited by the jiublic, who had the 
utmost confidence n the then 
Principal, the late Rev T R Tous- 
saint who w is appointed m 1892 
Sir Willi im Lee- 
\\ arner rev oked 
the plan of his 
predecessor, les- 
tored the grant- 
in-aid, and gav^e a 
liberal building 
giant towards the 
cost of electing i 
science labor i- 
tory The Lee- 
Warnei Labora- 
tory IS to-day one 
of the best equip- 
ped High School 
laboratories in 
India On the 
death of Mr 
Toussaint in 1899 
the management 


w i^ much ])ut ilioul f<u i '^llItabll 
m in t( succ( cd lum, and the sclund 
jiisscd under i cloud for hnir 
vcirs III 190 > i mv policv vv IS 
idoptcd 1 he jircstnt Pnncip il 
V as ])1 iccd HI chirgc the girls 
win formed into a SC]) ir it( deparl- 
inent of tluir own ind the cloud 
lifted The dumni of the school 
rallied round it ind subsenbed 
towards the erection of i Mernonil 
Dormitorv , know n as the Toussaint 
Mcmonil ’ The cornerstone vv is 
pi iced bv Donald Robertson 
who HI m iin vavs did luueh to 
lesuscitilc the institution I111904 
the “Toussaint Meniori il “ vuas 
o])encd b\ Sir James Bourdillon 
who gave the sehool a pla> ground 
on the north side of its conqiound 
This IS now known as the Bour- 
dillou Pla\ ground ’ The next 
} e ir new premises w ere acquired on 
the south, and m March 1907 the 
Hon’blc Mr Stuart Fraser laid the 
cornel of a new structure named 
after him Fraser Hall ” In 
Kovcmbci 1907 the Hon'ble Mr 
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^ Inn Ju trul h< < oru (n 

mport int nuailnrof tlu hu \\ Bn 
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ind nnu li ntu»st<d n dl *11 t 
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Miss L M III STini s PuisiriM 
PMDWIS CiIRI^S Iluit Sciuhm 
U\SC \I OK! 

cookciy class is i fwouulc oin 
Mibs rdi/abcth M Builhitn n sc 
Principal, Baldwin GiiIs school 
was born in England ind InUn to 
\mcrica at the igc of luc wlicu she 
\\u\^ educated at public and ])n\ ilc 
schools Miss Bcnthicn rcccu i d tc i 
cher’s tr lining at the Stile Normal 
Unnersily ind other tinning 
colleges She is tiaincil in 1 Um 
French and Gciman and has speci il 
training in <^chool music, driwnig 
and elocution She grulualcd from 
Chicago 1 raining School in 1S95 ind 
from Dixon College m 1903, indw is i 
student at the Univcrsit}^ of Clucigo 
for two years ^Iiss Benthien his 
twent}^ hve ycais of teaching expeii 
ence, eighteen in Vmcriea ind seven 
m India, in Kindergarten, Primary, 
Middle, High School and College 
work and is a member of the 
Women* s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church since 1896 

The BISHOP COTTON HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Bangalore This Institution was 
established by the Re\ erend Samuel 
Thomas Pettigrew, Chaplain of St 
Mark’s Church, Bangalore, m April 
1865, with the object of impaitmg 


i stnmd (dm iium (»n ( lmr‘ h n| 
1 m,t did pr nMj»h s l(> I lu 
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sul>"i r )>l on n ind > In tin sum 
\i ir tin K elit Uiviriinl l*» simp 
(niton Mf iropol i Ml of Ind i \ si 
i d H ing lion I h i \\A * m d tin 
nn tlnnl o( r i sme lunds In pubi 
subsi nplioii ^njipli nn nil d lu (iiu 
1 rnmt nt gruii \ In h Ind Im 11 
siuttssful n Ihngil Mid i ''pu il 
Coinmitlt I V is forint d to furiln r 
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lliL (oninrttti '-tlutid tin pn sud 
Mid it \ n irruigid to n nl tin 
bo\s SI bool projxitx for lui 
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Williams laid the foundation-stone 
of Oldham Hall a three-stoned 
building, named after Bishop Old- 
ham, who has done much to furthci 
the interests of the school Thei e is 
I \ei 3' strong and efficient staff of 
missionaries and laymen, iiz , The 
Re\ P A Roberts, B A (Classics), 
Piincipal Head-mastei and Treasiii- 
ci Re\ C F Lipp M A \ ice-Prm- 


the confidence of the public that 
it IS courted b}^ those wffio are m 
a position to pick and choose” 
The school is strongh angelical 
Protestant 

The Re\ PRECY A H I N 
ROBERTS was born in Gudulai 
S -E Wvnaad in 1S74 and is the 
son of an English planter E irh 
in life he 



e line into 
c o n t i c t 
with Ame 
nc ms and 
had h 1 s 
s c h o o 1 
training in 
the school 
w hicli he 
now admi- 
nisters He 
took to 
teaching it 
the early 
ige of si\ 
teen and 
com!) in ed 
tra\ cl witl) 
stiuh , so 
that w hen 


tnbuted /i,ooo to the funds of the 
school At commencement the 
school was den tilled with the Bald- 
win Boys’ School jiupils of both 
sexes being recen ed at the establish 
ment w hich w as then knowm as the 
Methodist Da\ School The school 
was run on this plan until the 
A ear 1903 wlien it was thought 
ad\ isablc m the interests of both 
establishments to separate the 
girls from the bojs’ school Thf 
girls’ establishment from this time 
was managed as an entirel} separ- 
rate organisation imdei its own 
I ad\ Principal who was at hrst 
Miss Montgomer} , b a The piesent 
Pnncijnl is Miss E M Benthic n, 
BSC 1 lie school has it present 
iceommodation for one hundred 
ind lift\ scholars and now has one 
himdrccl and In e pujiils It has 
iceordingh been dceideel to mcreise 
the accommodation and it is con- 
temjilated to add four more rooms 
to the jire-^ent boarding establish- 
ment and to erect a new two 
storied building of ten rooms 
\ new music room is also m con- 
tcmjdalion The school jiossesses 
i line hbrar\ and with additions 


OeouAM Boahdinc IIousi 01 Tin Baldwin 

llicii Sciiooi, Banc mokc 


he was call intended will shortl) own a 
ed to the thousand rupees woith of books 
Head of Ihere is an interesting museum 


cipal Re\ Lee H Rocke\,BA the 
Re\ A B Coates, b sc , and J J 
StCNcnagc Esq , together with mas- 
ters and mistresses One feature 
of the school, peculiar to it we 
belie\e, is the emphasis laid on 
the large part played in the board 
ing establishment b}^ the ladies of 
the staff Mrs Roberts, Mrs Lipp, 
Mrs Coates and Miss Toussamt 
come into personal contact with 
the bo3^s and pla}'^ the part of 
mother and sister Ihcre ire all 
the requisite adjuncts of a hrst- 
rate high school, such is a museum, 
reading-room, library, gymnasium, 
literary societj^ ancl athletic club 
Negotiations are on foot to secure 
i generous swimming bath 
The accommodation consists of 
four single-stoned buildings, foui 
two-stoned and one three-stoned 
building There are six dormitories 
and quite a number of dining 
halls, and accommodation for 200 
boarders The school cadet corps 
IS the largest m Bangalore, and to 
quote the words of Mr Stuart 
Fraser in a recent public utterance 
ot lus, the sehool has so gamed 


the scJiool six years ago he brought attached A spacious garden exists 
to bear on it, not only the result for lecieation, and the grounds m 

of book study, but a knowledge of winch the buildings stand measure 
the needs of the English speaking about Jnc icrcs Two interesting 
people of India, as 
well as the systems 
m \ogue m Eng- 
land ind \mcrica 
In 1897 he mar- 
ried the Head 
Alistrcss of the 
Girls’ school. Miss 
G riev eson, to 
whose efforts and 
experience, no less 
than his, is the 
large jirospeiit}' of 
the school due 

B V E D I N 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

Bangalore Found- 
ed m the yeai 1880 
by the Re\'erendo 
J E Robinson, 
now Bishop Robin- 
son The name of ‘‘Baldwin” was literal y societies are conducted 
adopted m honour of the Honour- entirely by the girls, and at these 
able John Baldwin of Berea, Ohio, debating, elocution and music are 
USA, who had geneiously con- specially dc\ eloped there is also 



Richards Hall and Tohssaini Mlmorial, 
Baldwin High Schooi Banc alori 
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of a thud of a ccntuiv igo , ind 
that, ho^\e^er efficientlv they might 
pro\ide for the general education of 
the people, they could play no part 
in the ci eat ion of a commercial 
India It was clear to him that 
something of the nature of an 
institution or institutions analog- 
ous to the Johns Hopl ins Unuer- 
sity in Baltimore was needed m 
Bomba3% and it was only when he 
had failed to obtain the support 
of his fellow citi7ens and induce- 
ments were held out to him b\ the 
Government of j\hsore that it was 
decided to locate the Institute m 
Bangalore It mav be added that 
both Her Highness the Maharani 
Regent, and her mimstei the late 
Sii Sheshadn Iver, one of the ablest 
statesmen that India e% er produced, 
took a keen interest m the scheme 
and that the latter was a close friend 
of the late Mr Tata, with whom 
he had much in common 

From the outset Mr Tata offered 
to find a large sum of money for the 
endowment of the Institute, and 
almost immediately after the arrival 
of Lord CuTzon in India, negotia- 
tions w ere opened w ith Go\ ernment 
with a view to obtaining financial 
support These negotiations, which 
were conducted on behalf of Govern- 
ment by Sir Herbert Risley, Secre- 
tary m the Home Department, 
were brought to a successful con- 
clusion at the end of 1903, when an 
arrangement was arrived at whereby 
Mr 1 ata set aside property guaran- 
teed to bring in a minium income 
of one and a quarter lakhs , the Go^ - 
ernment of Mysore gave a capital 
grant of five lakhs, and an annual 
grant of half a lakh, and the Govern- 
ment of India contributed one half 
of the sum of these amounts, that 
IS to saj^ a capital grant of tw 0 and a 
half lakhs, and upw^ards of eighty 
seven thousand rupees a year It 
remained to transfer the property 
to Government, and to draw up 
a definite plan for the organisation 
and work of the Institute, when, 
in ]Ma\ 1904 Mr Tata died, while 
on a visit to Europe 

Shortly before Mr Tata's death 
tw 0 reports on the scheme had been 
published, one by Sir William Ram- 
sa3% and the other by Colonel Clib- 
born, the Principal of the Rurki 
Engineering College, and Professoi 
Masson of iMelbourne Of these 
reports it is unnecessary to speak at 
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length It may, howcsei be slated 
that thc3 igreed m rLcommeiuhng 
the establishment of the Institute 
for teaching and research m those 
branches of science, such as chemis- 
try, clectro-technolog\ , bactcriolog\ , 
etc which bear on industr\ ihc\ 
also expressed the Mew that the In- 
stitute should attract the r ght kind 
of student and that the numbers 
should be limited 

Air Tata s d( ath naturalh dela\ed 
the comjiletion of his project but at 
the end of 1905 his executors Messrs 
D 1 and R J Tata lus soi s 
requested the Go\ ernment of Ind 1 
to take steps to ajipomt a director 
to the Institute The jiresenl Direc- 
tor was offered the ipjiointmcnt 
on the recommendation of the Ro\al 
Societ\ In the Sceretarv of St ite for 
India m Vugust iqob and irrncd 
m India m No\ ember of the same 
vear 

Gw mg to imfoi cseen dela\ s it 
w as imjiossible to procec d at 
once with the establishment of the 
Institute but after some de]a\ a 
constitution w as draw n uj) and 
earl\ in 1908 His Excellcnc\ the 
Ahceio}^ as Patron of the Institute, 
appointed a Committee to manage 
Its affairs pending the transference 
of the properties and the publica- 
tion of the scheme The Committee 
met for the first time on the 23rd 
March, and shortly afterwards the 
building operations commenced 
(The Committee consists of theResi 
dent (Chairman), the Dew an, the 
Diiector of the Institute, Professoi 
Rudolf (Applied Chemistrv) Pro- 
fessor Hay (Electro-technologv), AIi 
Padsha (representing Mr R J 
Tata) Mr Bhabha (rejiresenting 
Mr D J lata) 

Dr MORRIS WILLIAM IRV 
A^ERS, D sc (Lond ), r r s , 1904 
Fellow of Unn^ersit\ College, Lon- 
don, Director of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, is a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Scientific Ad 
vice for India Born J anuar^^ 24th 
1872, son of the late AAhlham 
Travers, mb, f r c s , of London 
Educated at Blundell’s School 
Tiverton Unnfirsity College, I on 
don, 1S89 to 1893 Universitv of 
Nancy, France, 1894 Assistantship 
at Umversitv College, I ondon 
1884, Assistant Piofessor 1898 
Fellow^ship, 1900 Elected to the 
Chair of Chemistry m Unnersit) 


Colkge, Bristol, 190^ \ppomlcd 
Director of the Institute, 1906 
Publications The Experiment d 
Stiuh of Gases (Alacrnil! in tA Co ) 
Papers relating to the disco\er\ 
of the rare Gases of the Atmos 
phere, conjointU witli Sir William 
Ramsa\ Paper^^ on the I iquc- 

faction of H\ drogen on the measure 
meutof extrcmch low Temperatures, 
and on other subjects relating to 
plnsical and inorgan'c Chemistr\ 
\rticles on Education 
Alember of Scientific Societies 
I he Ro\al Snciet\, the Chemical 
SociLlv, the SocicU of Chemical 
Industr\ the German Chemical 



Dr M \\ Trwlkk 

Society the Farad i\ Societ3% the 
Asiatic Societ} of Bengal, the Alin- 
ing and Geological Institute of 
India, the Indian Vssociation foi 
the Cultu ation of Science 
Clubs The Ro3^al Societies, St 
James’ St , London the U S Club, 
Bangalore the L S Club Simla 
the Ro^ al Bomba3J^ A^acht Club 
Recreations Climbing, walking 
fishing 

Address Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore 

The NIZAAI COLLEGE, Hyder- 
abad, Deccan This institution 
was originall3»’ knowm as the Ala- 
drassa-i- Aliya or School for Nobles, 
and w^as founded b3^ Sir Salar 
Jung I, to give education on English 
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the propcrt\ 'incl p'i\ foi the build- 
ings erected ‘^Trangtmcnl \\as 
made in 1871 b\ \\hich twehc 
scholars known as “St Marks 
Scholars” weie admitted at half 
rates, the cost being pud from a 
Trust Fund in connection with St 
Mark's Church \t the rendition of 
the Mysore ProMiice to the Afalui- 
raja the Go\ eminent loan was taken 
o\ er by the Mysore Durbar who in 
18S9 generously remitted the half 
of the outst indmg balance 7 t , 
Rs 4,682-4-0 101897 the M\ sore 

Go\ernment made a special grant 
of Rs 2 000 in recognition of the 
schooTs good work The school 
prospered for a time but m the \cai 
1907 it was considered useless b\ 
the Committee to continue the 
struggle for existence in place of 
serious riealr^ cspeeialK from mis- 
sionar\ schools It was resohed 
to approach the great Chureh Mis- 
sionary Societ\ of England to take 
o\er the Institution In accord- 
ance the Bishop of Madras ir- 
rangee* fo'* the SPG Brotherhood 
working in TrdnnopoK to conn 
to Bangalore and undertake tin 
m inagemcnt of the srliool Dnder 
its auspices the school is reg'^m- 
ing ill its old inrnence \ sum 
of Rs 25 000 has beer e\]>endcd 
111 improMiig and expending tlic 
Institution and buihhngs The 
attendance has increased and the 
Institution commands the esteem 
of all who w^sb their childicn to be 
educated by English gortlemcu 
from English public schools The 
present Honorary Secret iry and 
Treasurer of the Bishop Cotton 
Schools and Chanlain of St Mark's, 
Bangalore, is the Reverend T W 
Heycouk who was educated at Chel- 
tenham College and New College, 
Oxford, where he took his B V 
degree m 1890 and his A in 1898 
Archbishop Temple the Bishop of 
London, ordained Mr Heycock Dea- 
con IP 1891 and Priest in 1892 
He served the curacies of St Mary’s, 
Ealing, Christ Church, Blackfiiars, 
and Christ Church, Forest Hill 
In 1898, he arrived m India, and 
served m several stations m the 
Madras Diocese In 1906, he tame 
to St Mark’s, Bangalore He has 
fallowed m the footsteps of his pre- 
decessors at St IMark’s, m taking 
the liveliest interest in the welfare 
of the Bishop Cotton Schools It 
was his lot to be the Secretary of 


the 'schools at the most nitical 
})cnod of Ihtir history, and he has 
done his share m suppoiting then 
cause and seeing them rise from a 
period of depressmn to one of 
renewed ])rospent\ man increased 
degree 

1 HE GO\ ERNMENT COl 1 EGE 
lb BBC I PORE 

This college ongjiiatcd in the 
Suigor High Scliool, which was es- 
tablished b\ the General Committee 
of Public Instruction m 1836 and 
pbced under the superintendence 
of a JocaJ Committee consist ng of 
Go\crnnicnl ofiic als and naln c 
gentlemen of rank College classe-^ 
up to the r \ Standard v ere 
added and the school afhl ated to 
the Calcutta Lnncrs’ly in i860 
It V as rcnio\cd to Juld:>uIporc in 
187^ The Institution continued to 
he a Collegiate school till lime 18S5 
when B \ Classes were opcnccl 
The High School classes continued 
to be ma ntaiued till iSqb when 
Ihcv were abolished 

\t present the College is aftiliated 
to the Mlahabad Imnersity uj) to 
the B \ and B Sc Standards 
There arc large and w ell-cquiiiped 
Plusical Science laboratories with 
a Mansfield gas mstallat.on The 
Boarehng house attached to the 
College accommodates about 82 
students 

The Teaching staff consists of i 
European Principal and e ghl Ind an 
Professors It w the onl} Go\ em- 
inent \rts College m the Central 
Pro\ inces The present College 
buddings aie unsuitcd to, and m- 
suflicient for, the needs of a first- 
rate Educat onal Institution, but 
this defect will soon be remed ed, 
as a fine building for the College has 
been sanct oned b\ the C P Go\- 
ernnient The growth of the Col- 
lege withm the last twentv years is 
indicated bv the follow mg figures — 
1886 47 Students 

1891 87 , 

1896 93 , 

1908 164 „ 

Mr ROBERT M c G V V I N 
SPENCE MA (Edm), Principal, 
Government College, J ubbulpore, 
Central Provinces Born in Scot- 
land m the 5^ear 1866 Graduated 
at Edinburgh Unnersity, where he 
took his M \ degree m 18S9 
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1 oincd the Indian ser\ ice m 1890 and 
armed m Ind^a juh 31st of same 
}ear, md was appointed to the 
substantn e rank of Supennten lent 
fraurng Institut on, Nagpur In 
1804 he was appointed temporanh 
to officiate as Prmc pal, Jubbulpore 
C ollcge In iqoo after furlough he 
(fid dutv as Charge Officer on Famine 
Duty and at the end of the sams 
3 ear was ippointed to officiate ae 



Mi R McGa\ in Si rscr 

Inspector of Schools, E C In 
IQ03, after rcturnmg to the Training 
Institution, now m Jubbulpore, he 
did duty as Plague Executive Offi- 
cer In igo6, he agam offic ated 
as Inspector of Schools, Northern 
Circle In Januar}^ 1908, he was 
appointed Principal Government 
College, Jubbulpore Mr Spence is 
a Fellow of the Allahabad Urn- 
\ ersitv 

INDIAN INSTITUTF OF 
SCIENCE, BANGALORE 

It appears that as far back as the 
vear 1894, or perhaps even at a much 
earlier date, the late Mr ] N 1 ata 
Parsi merchant of Bombay, first 
conceived a scheme for the es- 
tablishment m his native aU of a 
university for post graduate study 
and research Mr 1 ata realised 
that the colleges attached to the 
Indian Unn ersities resembled m 
some respects the American colleges 
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of the po])iil ilion ire tilltis of the 
soil Ihc^t '\gric\iluinsls h\c i^o 
1 lied Ii\ts bounded b> the con 
tines of their \ ill ig( s w ilhin v hu li 
then interests he aiul v itli siiull 
me ins of obt'iimng inform itmn of 
tlu doings of iht outsidi \ oib\ 
Ihe uUintigcs of ei\ili/ition 
science ind educUion \^hlch ln\i 
lollowed the txltnsum of Ikitish 
Rule in Indn hue beiu •-lov in 
rc'iching tlu missL^ of tlu agri- 
cultural popul itiou though signs 
of in lu 'iking ire not no\ i ml 
mg Vmong thise signs tlu 
Vokk'ihg'ir i Sangh g tlu establish 
mcnl of which is dm to v ftv cxlu- 
caled gentlemen of the eommunit\ 
Messrs 1 B\ aim ill H Kuupmni 
B Nngippa Bar at-L iw H ( li in 
nnh, M L Sh im i Go\ di M ^ul) 
biah B N Clnimigippi n \ C 
Laksmana Gow da n a n i , ( \ m- 
jappa, M B , c M , K H R im i\ i i 
BA, B Putt ii\ a B \ 1 he^'C 

gentlemen seeing the baekwardne^-s 
of their people conccucd it tluir 
duty to set themseUes to reniedt it 
Enlisting the SMnjiathies of cert im 
well-to-do members of the cornmu 
nity the} accordmgh formed them- 
selves into the \ssoeialion ninud 
as above, on \pnl i, 1906 Ihe 
objects of this Vssoeiatiou are (i) 
the establishment of students 
homes at Bangilore and otlur 
centres for Vokkahgar students 
under proper supervision , {2) tlu 
publication of a newspa])Lr ind 
other literature for the dissernm i- 
tion of information useful to the 
community (3) the deput it ion of 
lecturing missionaries to the in- 
terior of the country to secure 
the adherence of the Vokkahgars 
to the objects of the Associ i- 
tion, (4) the organisation of an 
annual general conference to bring 
the Vokkahgars together for the 
purpose of mutual communication, 
as well as to pass and comment on 
the woik of the Association, and 
thus effect unity among the scat 
tered community There are about 
a million and quarter of Vokkahgar 
ajr cnltunsts mtlie State of Mysore, 
and the field is a large one His 
HighnebS the Maharaja of Mysore 
has signified his emphatic approval 
by consenting to become the patron 
of the Association The Vice-Patron 
IS Mr V P Madhava Rao, b a , 
c I E , the Dewan of the State of 
Mysore, who was m the first instance 
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♦aiiproAilud h\ the promoti r On 
tlu (M < I'^ion of tlu cond ^mnu il 
toiiftniut i sliir ( 1^1 ( t \ u'' 
jjK^intid l)V tic \ oM d g ir^' to 
II II tlu Mah traj i v ho op< lu rl 
tlu (mifcnrui and m ufhlr^ sin 
ihi Ml ri rri d to thi im]><»rtaiu i 
of tlu \ ol I al g ifs V ho fon^'t* 
tiiti d tlu grt It in ijontv of tlu 
cuhiv ilors of I lu lotu 

mniut\ lu rcmarlitl liul bun 
b icM ird m iducition tontint lu' 
tlum^il\i"> \ itb iitMiding to tlu 
iiimudiiti busiU'-s of tlu r lt\t^ 
vjllioiit piMJiu lu I d to \ hit \ i'' 
going on m tlu ontsuh world I lu \ 
hid not (omul tlu r \om is 1 
corjior iti bod\ till \ ithin tlu 
last \t ir or so \ii\ moicnu nt 
that tended to tluir vtlfin \ ould 
reci^Nc his support His Ilighiu^s 
w IS ihcrifon gr u lousU pit d 
to lu Loriu tlu Patron t>f llu 
\ssociUion llu \ss(»r! lilt)!! his 
Mgoroush takui up tlu i pri» 
gr uumc IIu\lii\c is! tti t rn 
mini for \ gr mt of 1 lud on v hu h 
to constriK l tlu siiidt nts ht)iiu 
uul otlur buddmgs ind Mt ssrs 
M irapji I and ^^umsv mi ijip i 
V t dth\ nu mhi rs of tlu commn* 
mt\,hi\t imdinliu to irul tlu 
buildings it a (ost of ^»o to ,0 
thousiud rup((N llu \tikkv 
hg ir Patrika, * a C in ircsi vciIU, 
IS being published of whuli Mr 
B Putiawa llu \ssibl mt (uiurd 
Sccrctar\ of tlu Vsstniation is 
Editor \ printing pnss uid 
acccssorii s h n c lu 1 11 icquirt d 
Mr k 11 RamuN i ba wlmistlu 
life and st)ul of tlu \sso( i ition, h is 
toured through the districts ind 
lectured to the A okk dig irs with 
success as far as Coimb Uort and flu 
Nilgins Jl IS under conti mjdation 
to tram men under him for mis- 
sionary work Mr 1 Byann ili 
President of tlie Sangha who takes 
a keen interest m its work h is made 
a handsome donation of Rs 10 000 
to the funds, besides lending his sub- 
stantially built house at Cottou- 
petta, Bangalore, for the office md 
printing establishment Mr B 
Nagappa, Bar-at-Law, and Alemhei 
Mysore Legislatnc Conned has ilso 
evinced his deep interest by a dona- 
tion of Rs 5,000 In all some 
Rs 20,000 has been collected from 
sympathisers and deposited m the 
Bank of Madras m accoi dance with 
the rules of the Association The 
Conferences held at B mgalore 


md M\-or^ (tf/i;) vcri 
nunu r*>m ]\ it!« luh d and tfu 
d iiiu r*- Mui siif 'al gilh rings 
tirgm d nil tlu i UM isjnnshiit 
iloiu nnu h in dn]» ) prt jijflae 
md ‘ < t ir< m hi i md prnmof< 

\ * pint nf unU\ 

Mr JOHN \\I IP MV I M 1 
Pr u< pilnftlu M \h vr ij V s ( <ilU gi 
M^^nr» Burn n '^♦nilirul in tlu 
\i ir lhb 2 mdt due llul it (rlt'>"ti\ 
I! 1 h hnnl uul tfl i in I n vt r 
S t\ \ lu rt lu Innl th» d« gTM I»f 

M \ V til br^l Miss hnnnur m 
MulumitV'^ md \Unrd Ididn 
j»h\ Ih sub Mjut nth ittfiulul 
t mibr dgf lniVfr**t\' lu r* lu inol 
tlu dt 1 TM nf B \ md M \ 
tin! ihoni fit \ s fnr ft»ur vt ir- 



Mr J Wm 

Assist mt Profis\oi of MathemUiC" 
at the I nivtrs tv of C «1 isgow it tlie 
e\]urv of which period he joined the 
education il sirviec of II H tlu 
Maharaja of Mvsore and canit out 
to India witli (lu grade of Superior 
Educatioinl Officer 2nd class, and 
the appomtnunt of Pnncipd of 
the Alaharijas College which he 
has held ev er since being promoted 
to the 1st cliss in 1899 Mr Weir 
was also a member of tlie Managing 
Committee of the Alaharands Girls 
School from its inception to its 
abolition in \pnl 1908 He is \n 
Honor irv Fellow of the Afadras 
Unit ersity 
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public school lines to the sons of 
nobles nnd gentlemen In 1SS7 
the old H3^derabid College w is 
abolished, on iccount of the 
smallness of the number of its 
students, and its classes were 
mcoqiorated \\ith the Madrassa-i- 
Wiya, the combined mstituLon 
being named The Xizam College 
This is a first grade college, affiliated 
to Madras Limversity, and has a 
staff of graduates of English and 
Indian Unncrsit cs, and of 'Moiihis 
and Pandits for the Oriental 
side The college is open to all 
matriculates , the fees arc about 
sc\ ent\ rupees a \ car , and there 
are Go\ eminent scholarships to the 
total \ aluc of Rs 340 The School 
as formerly, is open to sons of nobles 
and higher officials the fees are ten 
rupees a month The Boardmg- 
house can aeeommodatc aliout 
th’rt\ boarders the fees are about 
lift} rupees a month 1 here arc ten 
or twehc scholarships from Rs 70 
to Rs 100 for Murshid/adis bo\s 
belonging to famd’cs more or less 
close!} related to that of His 
Highness The \i7 am, and residence 
in the boarding school is ohlig itorx 
on the holders of these 

In 1907 the college \\as formed 
into a department independent of 
the Director of Public Instruction, 
and uas placed under the manage- 
ment of a Board of Go\crnorb There 
IS an excellent library of sc\eral 
thousand \olumcs kept fulh up to- 
date nail the departments of stud} . 
and the managing body has deter- 
mined on impro\cments on a large 
scale wh’ch when carried out will 
make the college, both on the English 
and Oriental s^des, one of the l)est- 
equipped mstitut ons of its class in 
India 

Mr E A SE VTON, m \ , Princi- 
pal, Xizam College, Hyderabad, 
Deccan Born m England m the 
year 1858 Educated at Leeds School, 
Yorkshire, and proceeded to Oxford 
University as an Exhibitioner, 
where he graduated, taking honours 
m Classical Moderations and the 
Final School of Jurisprudence In 
1882, he was selected as assistant 
headmaster of the Madrassa-i Aliya 
or School for Nobles, Plyderabad 
Later, when the Nizam College was 
founded, he was appointed Vice- 
Pnncipal under the late Mr Hodson, 
M A He officiated in this capacity 
47 


for eight years, and at the expiry of 
this period was appointed Inspector 
of Schools, \uningal)ad Mr Hod- 





Mr I A Si \tON 

son dving ui 1894 Mr Seaton was 
appointed to succeed hun as Prin- 
c pal of the Xi/am College 

Mr PIIIIIP Hi:\R\ SI URGE, 
M \ , Vicc-Prmcipal, \i/am College, 
llydcr ilnd Decc in Born m 
Engl ml i860 Educated it ^ ork 
School W IS i scholar of King’s 



Mr P H Stvrci 


College Cambridge, and passed the 
B A Examination in the } ear 1886, 
being l)racketed semor in the Histo- 
rical Tripos lie took his M A 
degree n 1890 and came to 
Hyderabad to take up Irs present 
appo ntmeiit of \ ice-Pnncipal, 
Nizam College 

.Mr JOHN GUTHRIE TAIT, 
MA, P>ar-at-Law, Principal Cen- 
tral College, Mysore Mr Tait vas 
born III the \ear 1861 at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and educated at the Edin- 
burgh \cadcm\ \ftcr taking the 
M \ degree at the Uni\erhit\ of 
Edinburgh, he went to St Peter’s 
Colkge Cambridge and took a first 
cl iss in the classical Tripos m 1883 
He w as called to the Bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1888 He was at Lincoln s 



Mr J G Tait 

Inn for about five years In the 
}tar 1890 he came to India to ]oin 
the Mysore Educational Service 
and was appointed Professor of Eng- 
lish at the Central College In 
\piil 1908 his present appointment 
as Principal of the same Institution 
was bestowed upon him 

The VOKKALIG ARA 
SANGHA This Association w^as 
started for the education and ame- 
lioration of the condition of the 
Vokkahgars, who form the mam 
agricultural population of the State 
of Mysore India is still mainly an 
agricultural country and the bulk 
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Calcutta Ch irnbci is <;o()n is i| was im t it uiu d wlnl 
piuilcgcs Incl bcni t \tc juU (1 to th il ( li inibi i b\ tla 
Go\criinunts of India and Hingd In ulnowltdiniu 
tlu rio\cuimcnt OkUi, md ufuuugti* the <»{ 

till idmisMOJi of Indtin nuubinl^f Ibi (hnnbM''i'd 
tint the opi> two Imh \us count ettd with tin tt nh <»f 
tin Port \ ho had c\prt'’S((l thnr wnh to btionn 
‘^{ibscnbcrsof the \ssoci Uion h id In t n < niolh d innuip it*’ 
nuinbcis, ind thU it w nopiii to un Indiut, is it w n 
to in\ Eiiiopean, incK liint to obt nil idmi‘*‘iion to it, it 
in\ time, b\ id(>])ting tlu iisu d (ouisi pmMibMl for 
c inchcl lies b\ tlu Rules nid R< gul itions (d tlu ( h nnlx f 
ScNcril Indi in fiims did tifi uK int of tlu 
piiMlcgc but in U((nt tc U’’ liuhin nu mb< r hip Iits 
dwindled cotiskU i ihl\, uul it prcsi ut there is not i 
single Inch in tjun upusintid in tlu ( h in\l>< i 

From tlu \e ir 18^1 when it*- lif’-t ‘ferret u\ went 



respecting ^ 

budding for Sir Charles l aw son. 

the meetings Secret irj from 1S63 to 1892 

of the Cham- 
ber, and m its earlier years it occupied i fui nished 1 ocm, 
wherever accommodation offered In 1869 the Chamber 
entered into possession of a room winch had been spe 
cmWy built for it at No 6, Fust Line Beach, Black 
Town (now Georgetown), and since then it has occujiied 
these premises in conjunction wath the Mad) as Mail, 
the tie binding the Chambei and the leading journal 
in South India being Sir Charles Lawson, one of the 
proprietors, and who for twenty thiee years was editor 
of that paper, and his son Mr A E Lawson, now# 
editor of the paper, ivho h ive successively held the 
Secretaryship from 1862 to the present daj^ 

The Chairiuanship 

Among the leading merchants of IMadias who have 
filled the office of Chairman, are the following — 


Mr J \ \iliutlnud Mr J W I) iff. ^l^ \\ S IPmu 
^Il john I iiu Mr 1 irn» Mr J \ f fits 

Ml J mu I luiiu on Mr J ff Ki \ ^(r G»nrr< 

\rbuihiu»t Mr fbni% N* I on Mr Uilhum \U f u% iri, 
^Il W \ \rbnthnot Mr Jov pli (uuihl'ii * Mr f 
( miph il, W H <riV» Mr Ji>lui V' ms \rn» ' 
^^r \ 1 ird/ Mr W Ri» f'-on \rl>tithiior Mr H# rir\ 
lnl(mU ^ •Mr \ J Br/> in • Mr j f 

IfMh •‘Mr JMritl MufuKui Mr K ( WtlLr 
* Ml (I nu lit S nip /HI Mr J Jom * Mr \h miuI* r 
MulfP/u Mr J ( ‘^luw • Mr J \ Jiov-^mi 

•Mr (no ‘ r) Vrbutliri »t * Mr ^ R /uril/ull 

Ml h I ( h mib r*’ * ^^r V J \<»rl' If ^'ott 
md * Ml \ ft f Mill 

Ri n f sj r \Tin o I’t m n f 5 oi>n> 

^m(« tlu \< n n pr< Mit itiM ^ cd tlu ( h imb r 

luM It on 
tlu M idra> 
I ♦ ri*'I it i \ c 
( ouuril Flu 
n i nu s of 
the t given 
ib<»v I in irl • d 
vith in 
t < r 1 s 1 irt 
tho 4 u lio 
h i\ t lu Id this 
ofliM Prt- 

\ lolls tr» the 

\i ir l8<i- tht 

S# I, < tiOtl of I 

Member to 
npris lit tlu 
C h iinb r on 
tlu (oUlUil 
w IS entire U 
III tlu liuuL 
of the Gov- 

t r n m t n t , 
hut snitt the 
tnJ irgemcnl 
of tht Coun- 
cil, the Clnm- 
lurlias elect 
Mr A I 1 AW SON, td its repre- 

Sctrcl ir) from 189- lo d Uc sent itlV t fof 

nomin a 1 1 o n 

by Guveinment to tlie Council Still more recenth the 
Chamber has been given a voict iii the admini^'tration of 
the municipal arrangements of tlie eitv, in the proper 
control of which its members, among whom ire some of 
the Ingest rate pikers, have sucli a deep interest B3 
a recent imcndmeiit of the Alachas Cit\ Ulunieipal Act, 
the Municijiaht}' was converted into a Corporation, and 
the European community of the cit^mas given abetter 
leprcseiitatioii than it Ind been possible to secure pre- 
vious!}^ b}' election, or b\ nomination b} tlie Govern- 
ment Under the new Act constitutional bodies like the 
Chamber of Commeicc, the Madras Trades Association, 
the Railways etc, have the priv ihge of electing 0 
ceitain number of Commissioners to represent them on 
the Coiporation Tlie Chamber of Commerce is now 
lepresented by three members 





The 


Madras Chamber of Commerce. 


Ihe: hibtoi} of iht gioutli ind tv))aiision of tht 
trade of Madras during ihc j)ast seventy \ears, is the 
history of the Madras Chamber of Coinmcrcc—au 
Association of the mcrchintsof the PrcsidtncN caj ital, 
uhich \\as incorporated on the 29th Stpltinbcr, 1836 
The inaugural meeting \\as held at theofTicc of Slcssrs 
Binn} ^ Co , Armenian Street, Black Towm (01 George- 
town, as »t IS nou called), a firm Minch is still con- 
nected with the Chamber 


poll of tliL Cist India and Chiiii Association, ctfect- 
ing much tow aid the remoxal of the restriction, which 
has long been denied to iudi\idual representations ” 
In December of the same \ear> corresjiondence was 
opened in the same way with the Bombay Chamber, 
wdnch had been established barely a week before that 
of Madras , and on the loth May, 1S39, the co opera- 
tion of the Ceylon Chamber was welcomed bv the 

Madras Chamber On the 


It was then unammousl^ 
resoKcd — “That in Asso- 
ciation be formed in Madras 
under the designation of 
the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce ' Mr John 
\Kts Vrbuthnol was elect- 
ed Chairman, and v Com- 
mittee, comprising Messrs 
J \V Dare, J l^ine, j 
Scott, D Pugh, J Ouch- 
terlon} and J Barrow , as 
appointed Mr \V H Hart 
w as nominated Secretar} , 
and Messrs Binny ^ Co 
undertook the ofhcc of 
Treasurers, which thc}^ held 
until leccntB 

At the first meeting of 
the Chamber, communica 
tions w ere opened \v\ th the 
East India and China Asso 
ciation of London and with 
the Calcutta Cliamber of 
Commerce, w Inch had been 
established m 1835 In the 
letter to the Calcutta Cham 
her it was stated that ‘ * the 
principal object of the 
Madras Chamber being the 
same as that of Calcutta, 



1 2th Februar}?’ 1S56, the 
Madras Trades Association, 
the younger sister of the 
Chainbei of Commerce, 
came into existence, and 
the Chambtr, in offering its 
felicitations, assured the 
Irades A^ssociation ol its 
cordial co ojieration in all 
matters connected with the 
commeic al interests of the 
Pi csldcnc^ The Govern- 
ment of Madras wxre in- 
fonnedon the xith October, 
1S36, of the estabhsliment 
of the Chamber, and were 
asked to allow that body 
to correspond directly with 
the diffeient public depart- 
ments The 1 equest was 
laid before Sir Ficdeiick 
Adam, k c b , ^ the then 
Governor of Madras, when 
the following older was 
passed thereon — ‘ ‘ The 
Right Honourable the Gov- 
ernor in Council anti- 
cipates much public good 
fiom the proceedings of the 
institution and would have 
felt some additional satis- 


namelj, the amelioration of The Hon Mr 

ill Laws and Regulations Pics^nt Ch i.rm m, M idr i' 
bearing on Commerce in 

the East Inches,” the Committee was * ‘ induced to 
hope that it will have the honour of your coirespon- 
dence on all subjects affecting the general interests 
of India/’ and it looked ^ ^ forward with great satis 
faction to the piobabilily of the united voice of the 
Chambers of the three great Presidencies, forming 
the organ of the whole of the commercial interests 
of India, aided by the powerful influence and sup 


V G l \ Nv, faction had he observed the 

Ch imbcr of Conimctcc names of Some of the pnn- 

cipai native merchants en- 
i oiled among its members “ Adveitmg to the Cham- 
l 5 ci ’s request to deal directly wath heads of Government 
Departments, the Governor m Council “consideis it 
pieferable that the mfoimation required by the Asso- 
ciation should be supplied tin 0 ugh the medium of 
the Government “ Finally in the matter of the 
pmnleges to be accorded the Chamber, it was decided 
to place the Madras body on the same footing as the 
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The Secretak\ship 

In the earlv year& of the Chamber, the ofliLC of 
Secretary was apparently not much considered 
Mr Hart, the first Honorary Secretary, retained the office 
for only three months, and then resigned His <>\ic 
cessor, Mr A J Maclcanc, was a jiaid ^ccictary, ])ut 
on hiS depaiture for England in 1S41, no 01c was 
appointed m his place, the Chamber, as allcad^ stated, 
being m a state of suspended animation The office 
of Secretary remained \acant until December 1854, 
when Mr Bcn]amin Cardo70 was apjiOjn^cd and held 
the Secretaryship until tlie 23id Clay 1861 He was 
succeeded by Mr R W Norfor, who filled the appoint- 
ment for a \ear, and then resigned on being 
appointed Superintendent of Stamps He was suc- 
ceeded in 1862 by Mr (now Sir) Charles Liwson, who 
held office continuousU for thirty \cars a period 
which symehromses with the dcxeloiimcnt of the Cham 
ber from small 
and tentatn e 
beginnings into 
Mgorous life and 
p 0 w e r f 11 1 in- 
fluence, not only 
on the commerce 
of South e r n 
India, but on 
that of the wdiole 
country" 

It was in 
18S6, on the 29th 
September, that 
the Chamber at- 
tained its Ju- 
bilee At an 
E\traord 1 n a r y" 

General Meeting 
it was resohed 
‘ ‘ that a day, to 
be fixed on here- 
after, be observ 
ed as a general 
commercial holi- 
day in honour 
of the fiftieth 
anniversary of 
the foundation of the Chamber, and also that a dinnci 
be given at the (Madras) Club ” In accordance wath 
this Resolution, the i8th December was observed as a 
general holiday and a very" successful banquet w"as 
given at the Madras Club at which the Governor, the 
late Lord Connemara, was present ^Ir (now Sir) 
George Arbuthnot, the nephew of the first Chairman, 
Mr ] A Arbuthnot, was at the time Chairman of the 
Chamber, and presided at the banquet At the same 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Chamber, held 
on the 29th September, the Chamber placed on record 
its very high appreciation of the services rendered by 
Mr Lawson, who had then filled the office of Secretary 
to the Chamber for nearly twenty four years On the 
30th June, 1887, Mr Lawson presented to Her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria, at Windsor Castle, the Madras 
Address of Congratulation on the completion of the 
Jubilee year of her reign, when Her Majesty conferred 


upon him the honour of Knighthood In 1891 Sir 
Charles Lawson w"as in England on leave, and as he 
was unable to return to Madras, he w"rote to the 
Chamber saying, that he w"as reluctantly compelled 
to ask it to accept his resignation of the office of Secre 
tary" wdiich he had held Siiicc No\ ember 1862 At the 
next General Meeting of the Chamber the follow"mg 
icsolution was carried unanimously" — That the 
Chamber accepts Sir Charles Law"son’s resignation wath 
\ eiy" great regret, and that the Chairman be requested to 
con\ev to him in suitable terms its high appreciation of 
his excellent scrMces in the past, and to again place on 
record its coidial acknowdedgment of them ** Sir 
Charles Lawson was afterwards the recipient of a 
handsome jiicce of plate as a souvenir of his long 
connection with the Chamber 

Sir Charles Law^son was succeeded by" his son, 
Mr Arthur Ernest Lawson, the present Secretary, who 

has had charge 
of the affairs of 
the Chamber 
through another 
long period of 
constant change 
and d e \ e 1 o p 
ment in the 
trade of Madras 

The Work or 
THE Chamber 

The interests 
of the trade of 
I^Iadras ha\ e 
been sedulously 
guarded and pro 
mo ted by" the 
C h a m b e 1 of 
Commerce Its 
practical expe 
rience of matters 
intimately con- 
nected with the 
cons e r V a 1 1 o n 
and development 
of ihe material 
resources of the 
country" has been laigely utilized by the Government of 
Madras, and its opinion has been frequently" invited by 
the Government of India on Imperial legislation con 
nee ted wath the treade and commerce of Madras On 
such subjects as stamps, customs, contracts, bank 
ruptcy, coolie emigration, merchant shipping, master 
and servant, municipal taxation and reform, currency, 
Government securities. Presidency banks, adulteration 
of raw products, the Legislature has received much 
material assistance from the Chamber , W"hile on such 
technical subjects as boat-notes, tonnage schedules, 
,port rules, port clearances, fees to Port officers, Marine 
courts, landing charges, railway freights, tram service, 
negotiable instruments weights and measures, trade 
marks, value-payable parcels, bills of lading, general 
average, rates of interest, notarial fees, usance of bills, 
commercial statistics, detention and acceleration of 
mails, postal and telegraph charges, telegraphic codes, 
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anne\ation of Pegu jn 1852, it was some 3'ears bcfoic 1 
Chamber of Commerce was formed in Burma Tlu 
causes which led to the formation of the second Chambci 
in 1877 and its subsequent history to the jirescnt time 
aie easily traced, but there is very little trace of the first 
Chambei A chance refeience to Mr John Connell as 
Honorary Secietary to the Chamber of Commerce m 
1863, show’s that it existed then Mr Connell seems 
to have been Secretaiy to the hr^t Chamber thioughout 
Its existence, and he w^as also the hist Secretai} to the 
piesent Chambei The Reports of the first Chambei foi 
1867 and 1869 aie extant, and they show that through 
that time the Chambei was protesting against an adch 
tional export dut^^ of one anna per mauud on ncc, which 
had been imposed in March 1867 In a book publislicd 
in 1869 b} Captain Boweis, RX R gnmg an account 
of an expedition sent to Yunnan 
in 1868, he sa^s — '^The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Rangoon 
was represented by Theodore 
Stewart, Esquire, of Akyah, a 
gentleman of considerable ex- 
pciience, the other section of 
the mercantile body appointed 
Mr John Stuart their Agent 
Whether the expenses of that 
expedition exhausted the funds 
of the Chamber, or wdiether it 
was wrecked over the disunion 
implied m Captain Boners' 
remark, above quoted, there is 
nothing to show After 1869 
there is no trace of its existence, 
and when a further expedition 
was sent to Bhamo at the end 
of 1870, the funds were sub- 
scribed by individual mei chants, 
and there is no mention of 
any Chamber 

The existing Chamber of Com- 
merce was formed in 1877 
Dunng the years which elapsed 
betw^een the collapse of the first 
Chamber and the formation of 
the present dne, whenever “loint 
action of any kmd seemed desir 
able the merchants combined to 
do w^hat would be ordinarily 
done by a Chamber of Commerce In this way they 
combined, towards the close of 1870, to send a trial 
consignment of goods to Bhamo m order to test 
the posbibihty of increasing the trade with Western 
China Although the treaty with the King of Burma 
stipulated that goods passing through Upper Burma 
to Western China should pay only one per cent transit 
duty, this pnvilege was practically never even claimed 
by Hie natixe traders in whose hands the trade lay 
They were m no position to resist Burmese officials and 
had m practice to submit to almost any exaction that 
might be levied It was thought that a consignment to 
Bhamo, under the charge of a European, might lead to 
a bettor state of things A consignment of goods, 
such as were considered likely to find a ready market, 
was accordingly prepared and despatched under the 


care of Mr Jolin Stuart to Bhamo, to be sold Ihcie, 
for Western China, paying only tlio one ])cr cent 
transit duty llicic was no difficult) in gelling them 
up to Bhamo, under Mr Stuart s jiromise to the 
Burmese authorities to gi\e an account of the sales 
and settle the dut\ afterwards Tiirce months in 
Bhamo sufficed to sell the whole consignment, without 
any exaction licit or illicit, on the part of the Burmese 
officials at Bhamo, so Jong as tJio goods remained m 
Mi Stuart's hands But immediately lhe\ had passed 
into the Innds of the traders who were to take them 
into China, the illicit exact ons began This was 
greath facilitated In the fact that almost c\en thing 
liad to be opened out and repacked for mule transit 
At c\er\ stage of the journev, too, fresh exactions 
would be made In c\er) petti chicfti.n through whose 
territor\ the cara\ ans had to 
pass Under these circumstances 
there did not appear to be much 
prosjiect of increasing the trade 
witli Mestern China, c\cn if the 
rule as to the one per cent 
transit dut\ could be ajiphed 
On this point, howc\er, a diffi- 
culty arose wlien it came to the 
final settlement with the officials 
in Maud ala) They claimed 
tliat, as tlic goods had been sold 
in Bhamo, they were liable to 
full diiti, and, according to the 
Burmese \crsion of the treat), 
their contention on tins point 
was correct 

It was not until some years 
later that tlic necessity for joint 
action became so acute as to lead 
to permanent ro operation in 
the form of a Chamber of Com 
merce Throughout 1S75 and 
1876 there had been a good deal 
of dissatisfaction among the 
timber merchants of Moulmem 
regarding the action of the 
Forest Department Up to 1873, 
the principal Government forests 
in Tenassenm were let out to 
permit-holders who brought out 
the timber, paying certain fixed 
dues In 187^ the system seems to have been altered, 
the merchants attnbut ng the change to the fact that 
in that year there were no bidders for the largest 
forests, and asserting that this was w hat led Govern 
meat to work these forests by Government agency 
The Chief Commissioner, how'^ever, denied that 'The 
permit system was relinquished from any difficulty in 
finding parties to engage with Government for the 
^extraction of timber, or that Government has anv 
desire or intention of resuming that system " 

It was not, how^ever, to the extractionof timber from 
the forests by Government agency that the merchants 
objected That they admitted to be perfectly legit mate 
But m 1875 Government seems to have started cutting up 
and exporting timbei, and to this the Moulmem timbei 
merchants objected very strongly indeed In October 
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The 


Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


It is not surprising that the merchants of Buima 
made no attempt at organisation so hng as they had to 
live under the Burmese Government The natn e rulers 
were very intolerant of criticism, and had very summar \ 
ways of suppressing it For instance, in 1843 Mi M 
F Crisp, a merchant, who had resided in Rangoon for 
many years, incurred their displeasure over a letter of 
his which had been published in the Calcuifa S/ar, 
commenting on the methods of the Burmese Govern 
ment Mr Crisp was in Moulmein at the time, but 
had to return to Rangoon, as 
the Burmese Governor had 
threatened to execute vicarious 
punishment on Mr Crisp* s son, 
if he could not get hold of the 
fathei On Mr Crisp’s leturn, 
he was placed under confinement 
foi a time, but was leleased on 
his promise to quit Buimese 
territory 

It IS curious, however, that 
no attempt at foimmg a Chamber 
of Commerce seems to have 
been made in eithei Moulmein 
or Akyab aftei they came under 
British rule m 1826, although 
certain old records of Moulmein 
indicate that the timbei 
merchants md ship builders 
there, duiing the thirties and 
forties of last centurv, had plenty 
of enterpnse and wcie ready 
enough to combine for any public 
purpose Shipbuilding seems to 
lia\e been started in 1830, uhen 
a small vessel of 51 tons was 
built, to \\ hich the name, Devtl^ 
was gnen By Apn] 1B42, hon- 
e\er, the total number of ships 
built at Moulmein amounted to 65, 
including one steamer, and their 
'Aggregate tonnage was 16,324 

The old ^loulmem newspapers show clearly enough 
that the t*mbei merchants and ship builders were often 
111 a state of protest against the acts of the local authori 
tics, or e\en aga»nst those of the Supreme Go\emment, 
and were itad\ enough to co operate *n protesting 
loudly w hen occasion required Tor instance, 101844 
a good deal of disbatisfaction was felt o\er certain 
lands that had been taken up for roads, wdhout 
compensation be \ g granted to the owners On the 
9th Januau, 1843, a considerable portion of the town 


wms destro\^ed by fire Rext day a public notification 
was issued by Captam McLeod, on behaU of the local 
au thou ties, prohtbiting the re occupation of the siRs 
On the i6th January an indignation meeting 
was held, and a Committee w^as appointed to devise 
such measures for the protection of propert}^ as the pie- 
sent emergency requires ” This Committee wmited 
on Captain McLeod and asked on what authont}^ the 
Local Government sought to deprive them of their 
land Captain McLeod demed that they had any pro- 
prietary rights , said he consi- 
dered that the space was 
necessary for the safet} of the 
Cantonment , and suggested that 
the inhabitants should memo- 
iiahse the Supreme Government 
in Calcutta When this memorial 
reached Calcutta some of the 
papers there expressed sympathj^ 
with the inhabitants of Moul- 
mein but the Friend of India 
condemned the memorial as too 
long, very unreadable, and im- 
pertinent The impertinence la}^ 
in call ng the fire ' ‘ a con- 
venient fire ” 

Again, in 1850, there w^as in- 
dignation among the Europeans 
throughout India over w^hat were 
known as the Black Acts,” 
by w^hich the exemption of 
Europeans from the jurisdiction 
of the Criminal C-ourts of the 
East India Company was to be 
abolished Mr T Dickens, a 
Barrister, led the opposition in 
Calcutta, and Moulmein, of 
course, entered its pi o test also 
\ short time afterwards, Mr 
Dickens Msited Moulmein, and 
was gi\en a public dinner there, 
the band plajang *‘See, the 
Conquering Hero comes” when he entered the rooms 
In replying to the toast of his health Mr Dickens 
alluded to the East India Company as ” the rascals who 
>sell justice ” These two instances show that the 
mercantile communiU of Moulmein were certamh not 
undul} subserMent to aiithoriU, whate\er other faults 
they ma) ha\ e had \ et the\ seem ne\ er to ha\ e joine 1 
m the permanent co operation which a Chamber of 
Commerce represents, though Calcutta had a Chamber as 
earl} as 1838 and Bomba\ one in 1836 E\en after the 
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tion of ihc GoNcrnmcnt of Burma from lhal of ludn, 
and the c'^lahUshmeut of a separate Croun Colon\ ui 
direct connection ^^lth the Home Go\cinmcnt for 
the \slioIc of the Mala\ Pciunsul i ” The folUminf: 
cxtiact from the reply sent h\ ihc Rangoon Clnmbii 
of Commerce is an interesting record of local fuhng at 
the tune There is undoiibtcdU a uukspread ktUng 
of discontent, especial^ among the Curojieau non 
officials in Rangoon, at some of the results of the con 
nection with India The feeling, ho\\t\iv, ongmatal 
mainly in resentment at the in)usticc of the alu nation 
of Burma's surplus ic\cnuc, and at the indifhrtnci so 
long manifested bvthc Go\ eminent of India in the mat- 
ter of misrule in Upper Burma The latU r griex ance 
has now been rcmoicd and it is felt tint, although Die 
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hi^torv it sudi hngtb Ilw lil^r lustorj iiuut be%er> 
bntflN diHribid iln follouing an proliablj Die p >ints 
winch i\cit(d most gimrd \nt( r< si \X tin tinn llnj 
oecurn d In JuUi icrowch d Spf < nl M( tling v as 

h(ld “to sujijKirt tin Irrui uld} I lotilla Co , I td , in 
Du ir nqinst to hu< tin wharf tolN and din*s on the 
Inland tr vfhe, which tin Port ( ominis''ionrrs purpose 
to liw, compounded f(»r a ])a\nnnt of Rs 12,000 per 
innum, such amount to be n is ('’^ed j>enndicall) 

I lu ( him anti otlu r shippi r^.had pre \ lousU nn morn! 
istd Du Chuf Coinmissioiur on Dus subject, and 
tlie Chamber urge d that Du e»fn r of tin Irravaddt 
rh>td]a Co, 1 Id . was fair and naMmabh, and that 
it j>re)\i(hel fe)r Du interests of the IVirt vithoiit 
harassing traders 
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annexation of Upper Burma does strengthen the case 
for separation, agitation directed towards that end 
would come ivith a bad grace from the European 
merchants just after the Indian Government has so 
fully met their wishes in regard to the Northern portion 
of the country ’ ' 

From the time of the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the work of the Chamber proceeds on more ordinary 
lines Previous to the annexation, the merchants ir\ 
temporary combination, or, later on, the Chamber of 
Commerce, were facing the difficulties of a comparatively 
small frontier province with barbarism beyond the 
border In India, one would have to go much further 
back m time to find a similar situation This must be 
our excuse for describing that portion of the Chamber’s 


Thiough the next few \ears, three subjects con 
stantiv recur, (i) the need of a local High Court, a need 
which was first in god by the Chamber m 1884 , {2) Die 
necessity for ha\ang a rc])rescntati\e of Burma in the 
Imperial Lcgislatu c Council , and (3) Die need of haanig 
the PrOMneo converted into a Lieutenant Governor- 
ship In 1895 the second of these needs was recognised 
by the Government of India and Mr Glcndmning, the 
Chairman of the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, was 
appointed a Member of the Imperial Lcgislatne Council 
There was, of course, no Lcgislatu e Council in Burma, 
until the Pro\ance was laiscd to the status of a 
Lieutenant Governorship in 1897 It was not until the 
year 1900 that the Act constituting the Chief Court of 
tower Burma was passed, but the gratification of the 
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1875 Messis Bulloch Brothers and Company made a 
complaint to the Chiet Commissioner on this sub}eGt 
Mr Ribbentrop, the Conservator of Forests in Rangoon, 
vhen called on for an explanation, said that the sales 
of converted timber, which he had made up to that time, 
consisted of the refuse of sleepers cut up for the Railway 
Department, but he admitted that a small quantity of 
planks had been shipped to Calcutta, and he declared 
lus intention to ship some first class India squares in 
order that he might become an fait in the ins and 
outs of the timber market ’ ' During 1876 and 1877 
upivaidb of 7,000 tons of converted timber were exported 
from Moulmein by the Forest Department Of this 
2 000 tons consisted of sleepers for the In*awaddy Valley 
State Railway, thati*^ forthe line from Rangoon to Prome, 
which was the first line constructed in Burma Of the 
remaindei, 760 tons were shipped 
to England for the Admiralty, 
but the balance, over four 
thousand tons, was sold in 
various markets, coming into 
direct competition with the 

shipments made by the timber 
merchants of Moulmein This led 
to a protest, on the 31st October, 

1877, which was signed by 
eighteen European and Native 
timber firms in Moulmein Six 
weeks later, this was backed by a 
pioteston the same subject from 
the Rangoon Chamber of Com- 
merce, which had meantime 

come into being 
Another burning grievance was 
the interference of the King of 
Burma in the matter of the 
trade between his country and 
British Burma In 1874 75, this 
trade reached a total of sixty 
lakhb, but in the following year 
if declined to forty nine lakhs 
and m 1876 77 to forty eight 
lakhs This result was attnb 

uted by the merchants of 
Rangoon to the action of the 
King On the 28th February 

1877, a remonstrance signed by 
39 merchants of Rangoon — 

Europeans, Chinese, and Natives of India — ^was sent 
to the Chief Commissioner, in which it was stated — 
‘‘The Chinese merchants of Rangoon were formerly, 
as you are aware, in the habit of consigning large 
quantities of piece goods, salt, etc , to Upper Burma 
An attempt \\ as made by the King, in 1871, to coerce 
these men into selling their goods to him alone , thib 
attempt proved a comparative failure, and the King 
Ins now adopted another mode of monopolising the 
up-country markets, which we beg to state as bnefly 
as possible He has passed an edict, or, what nrtually 
amounts to the same thing, has forbidden his subjects 
to from an 3^ one, except men appointed b} him 
who are called Rojal Brokers Four of these brokers 
are now m Rangoon: and the}, m conjunction with a 
Marwaree trader, are purchasing piece goods lot sale 
48 


m Mandalay and other up country towns The Chinese 
merchants are thus piohibited fiom doing any business, 
and there is, consequently, none of that healthv com- 
petition specially provided for in the Treaty ” This 
protest was follow^ed, in January, 1878, by a similar 
one from the newly re established Chamber of 
Commerce 

These two grievances, that of the timber merchants 
m Moulmein, and that of the import merchants in 
Rangoon, seem to have convinced the mercantile 
community of Burma that it was a mistake to con- 
tinue any longer without a Chamber of Commerce 
Accordingly a meeting of merchants was held at the 
office of the Rangoon Municipality on ist November, 
1877, “ to make preliminary arrangements for the 

re-estabhshment of a Chamber of Commerce at Ran 
goon "Mr A Watson, the 
Agent of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, w^as 
Chairman, and the following 
gentlemen were present — Messrs 
Halliday, Melville, Hintze, Finlay, 
Borland, Buchholtz, Scheppel- 
mann, Krauss, Connell, Giilam, 
Muller, Scott, Stuart, Binning, 
Mclver, Bryce and Ron ett The 
first Committee of the new^ 
Chamber consisted of Mr Mel- 
ville, Chairman, Mr Halhday, 
Vice Chairman, and Messrs 
Hmtze, Borland, Watson, Krauss 
and Bryce, Members of Com- 
mittee Mr John Connell was 
appointed Secretary, an office 
which he continued to hold until 
the middle of 1882 He was 
succeeded by Mr John Stuart, 
who earned on the work until 
June 1893 The next Secretary 
was Mr Alexander D Warren, 
who was succeeded in March 
1904 by Mr Charles A Cones 
In October, 1907, Mr J Whitlow, 
the present Secretary, w as 
appointed » 

The records of the Chamber 
contain no further allusion, be- 
yond the first letter of protest, 
to the grievance of the timber merchants of ^loulmem, 
so that must have been promptly redressed But it 
IS very different in the case of the complaints against 
the King of Burma Although there are occasional 
protests about the working of the Courts in Bntish 
Burma, and dissatisfaction is expressed at the ahena 
tion of so much of Burma’s revenue to India while 
the pro\nnce is so badly in need of an increased 
expenditure on communications and on more efficient 
aiministration, the misrule in Upper Burma is the 
chief subject of protest until the annexation of that 
province in 1886 Early m that 5 ear, the Secretary 
of the London Chamber of Commerce wrote to ask 
whether the annexation of Upper Burma “does 
not gi\ e more, rather than less, emphasis to the claim 
made by jour Chamber, some tune ago, for the separa- 



iMr John Stuart, 

Secretary of the Buima Chamber of Commerce, 
Fiom 1882 1893 
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Madras Trades Association. 


The history of the Madras Trader \s'iocntion as at 
present constituted, dates hack onh to 1901, m vhich 
^ca^ it uas registered «as a Compaiu under the Indi in 
Companies Vet of 1882 with limited ]iahiht\, but v ith- 
out the addition of the uord Limited to its namt 
For some >ears prcMOUs to this there Ind been in 
cMstence an informal association dcNoted to th( 
interest of retail trade, but it published no anmnl 
report and the existing records of the uork on v inch 
it v^as engaged arc but few The heads of the \ anous 
trading hrms took such action as was considered 
desirame for their mutual bcnclit, and from time to 
time a book v as circulated m which v as recorded such 
information as washkcl> to pro\c of service to those 
concerned, m the conduct of their trading opcritions 
But there was no ofhcialh recognised organisation until 
1901, w^hen the Memorandum and Vrticlcs of Vssona- 
tion, and bye-laws for the regulation of Trusts vcrc 
drawn up on lines similar to those of the sister Vssocia- 
tions in Calcutta and Rangoon, and these v ere adopted 
at a General Meeting held on the 4th June 1901 Later 
an application was made to the Government of Madras 
for the grant of a license under Section 26 of the 
Indian Companies -Vet to enable the Vssociation to 
register as a Limited Company, and on receipt of the 
same the Association w as duh^ registered on the 25th 
November 1901 Mr E W Orr, of Messrs P Orr and 
Sons, was elected the first Chairman of thcrc-constitutcd 
Association, a position he continued to hold until 
February 1909, when Mr J O Robinson, of Messrs 
Spencer & Co , Ltd , was elected in his stead, and 
Mr F J Dawes was appointed Secretary, which post 
he still continues to fill Mr Orr, the Chairman, was 
selected to represent the Association on the Harbour 
Trust Board, and a Committee was appointed, which 
at once got to work on several important measures 
then under the consideration of Government The 
Committee ?iddressed the Government upon several 
matters of imperial and local interest, among the latter 
being the improvement of the Madras Harbour, and a 
protest which they entered against the proposed action 
of the Government of Madras to amend the Harbour 
Trust Act in order to make the Board responsible, 
with retrospective effect, for the construction and 
maintenance of the protective revetment north of the 
harbour, which caused the amendment of the Harbour 
Trust Act to be held in abeyance, and finally altered 
in accordance with the suggestions made In the 
early days of its existence, too, the Association devoted 
a good deal of attention to social matters, and in 1902 
the Chairman showed himself to be strongly in favour 
of the early-closmg movement He urged that there 
were certain social duties pertaining to a public bod}^ 
such as the Trades Association, and he was strongly 
in favour of closing all trading establishments at 5 p m 
instead of at 6 P M , thus allowing time for the assistant 


cmplotccl It tlu^t e^lablishnunts time for rff rcition 
H< V IS convmc(d tint (ven as in t\|><nnunt tip 
]>hn V IS vtll V ortht adojition lint hrm^ ’• muiM Ik 
no lostrs In Uu sliort< rung of busnu s hours but r ithcr 
vould gun bv the nn]>ro\(d Ik ilth am! ron^-cqurnt 
inert isnl tmrgv of their as'^jst uits md tint oiu of 
the mo^t urgent m mU of tin Fruits rommunitv v is 
a club on tlu lim ^ of tlu DaUiousu Institutr 

it Cahnlia In a sinntnl ithlrt'^s to tin mimbrrs of 
the Vssocntion tlu (InirnnnMul — (icntlimcn vlnl 
do V t IS an Vs^on ition do for our assistant^ *allv ’ 
I am afraui no satishdorv ansvir can bt found and 
vet I think none of vou will argiu tint our rtspfm- 
sibihtits tspiciallv towards tho'^t v horn vc have 
brouglit out from Honu cta^ts nt the door'> of our 
cstablishnunts * It is not ph nint tohavt to rw»rd 
that lilt efmrtsof the C h urman to ‘•t cun more consider- 
ate treatment for shop assist mts cncled in f ulure \s 
regards carl) closing the ])roj)0>al v as on tlu v holt 
favourablv received" and it was ai,'rttd to h\ all but 
one firm, but the rtfiisij of this one member cau>(d 
the scheme to be ab indontt! V jiroposal v Inch 
emanated from H E tlu Governor of Madras as 
HonorarN Colonel of the Madras Volunteer Guards as 
to tiic best means of ])romoting the strength and 
cfficicnc\ of that Coqi», met v ith a more favourable 
reception The Ictttr (xprcssed the hope that His 
Exccliencv might receive an assurance from the 
Association of its viilingness to co-operate vith him 
m endeavours to increase the strength and this 
assurance was readily given the members of tlic 
Association expressing their willingness to supjmrt 
«and encourage volunteering among their cmplovce> 
L itcr on tlic carl} closing mov ement w as rev iv cd and a 
compromise was cfiectea In winch all firms agreed to 
close at 5-30 V m instead of at 6 r m during the hot 
months A Trades Sports Club was also organised to 
provide sports and games as a means of recreation for 
principals and assistants of firms 
The Garden Club which is appropnateh named, 
being situated m the midst of extensive grounds and 
attractively kept gardens, nia}’^ be mentioned as an 
offshoot of the Trades Association It is a propnetarv 
institution, the shares being held b} members of the 
Irading firms m ^ladras Outdoor sports are pro- 
vided m abundance, there being four excellent Tennis 
Courts, quite the best m Madras, two Badminton 
Courts, a Croquet Lawn, Quoit pitch, and space for 
Football or Cricket practice , a miniature Rifle Range 
under the license of the Commissioner of Police is an 
additional attraction The Club house is a tw o storev ed 
building, well appointed and roomv% containing two 
Billiard Rooms with four tables Reading and 
Bridge Rooms, whilst upstairs ample accommodation 
IS provided for Concerts and other entertainments 
The Club is open to ladies Though primarily 
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Chamber at getting this Court, for which they had been 
asking for i6 years, was damped by the fact that a 
member of the Civil Service was to occupy the position 
of Chief Justice A protest was at once made, and 
this was subsequently renewed as occasion offered, 
but it was not until 1906 that a Barrister of ex- 
perience, m place of a member of the Civil Service, 
was appointed Chief Justice 
There is, unfortunately, no record concerning the 
Chairman of the Chamber during its earlier years 
Mr Melville, of Messrs Todd Findlay Company, 
was the first, Mr Krauss, of Messrs Gillanders, Arbuth- 
not iSL Company, seems to have succeeded him in 1878, 
though only for a short time, as Mr Richard Rowett 
was appointed Chairman at the Annual Meeting in 
November of that year At the Annual Meeting of 
1879, Mr Krauss was again Chairman and was also 
appointed for the following year From that time 
on to 1891 the records do not show who was 
Chairman, but it is certain that Mr John Thompson, 


of Messrs Gillanders, Arbuthnot &. Company, occupied 
the post for some years At the Annual Meeting 
of 1893, Mr Alexander Pennycuick, of Messrs Finlay, 
Fleming d. Co , was Chairman and continued as such 
until some time in 1895, when he was succeeded by Mr 
G P Glendinning of the Bombay-Burma Trading Corpo 
ration. Limited For some 3^ears afterwards the Chair- 
man was generally either Mr Pennycnick or Mr John 
Maegregor, of Messrs Maegregor &. Company Other 
gentlemen who have occupied the Chair during recent 
years are Mr D R Cameron, Mr J G Reddie, and Mr 
Charles Findlay, all of Messrs Bulloch Brothers 6L Com- 
pany, Limited , Mr James G Findlay and Mr James 
P Hay, both of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Ltd , 
Mr C H Wilson, of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, and Mr J R Hallidaj^, of theArracan 
Co , Ltd , the present Chairman 
In 1906 the name of the Chamber was changed 
from the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce to the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce 



Indian Coal. 


Ap^rt from its subsequent use for tiic production 
of pouer, coal is one of the most important minerals 
NNorked m India giMng direct cmplo\mcnt to about 
150,000 persons, and its \alue at the place of con- 
sumption or port of export is greater than tint of all 
other minerals taken together Besides this ncarh 
the whole of the coal is emplo\ed in industrial pro 
cesses in the countr} , under 10 per cent being exported 
to places outside India 

Nearly all the coal is obtained from the formation 
known as the Gondwana s\stem of strata correspond- 
ing in age to the L'pper Carboniferous and in Bengal 
this occurs m a succession of isolated areas surrounded 
b}’’ crystalline rocks and extending along the \alle\ 
of the Damuda, commencing about 100 miles from 
Calcutta 

Another series of Gondwana areas is ranged along 
the valley of the Mahanadi, but coal is onl\ being 
worked in the Mahanadi group at bmariah in the Rewa 
State 

Gondwana rocks also occur in the \alle} of the 
Godaven and Wardha rners and extend to the 
Chanda district 

There are also the Satpura Coalfields, in the Central 
Provinces The extent of the Gondwana rocks is 
here not known as it extends under the Deccan 
trap, w^hich also overlies a portion of the Goda\eri 
Gondw^anas 

The quantity of coal mined last year (1908) was 
about 6 times the quantity mined 20 years ago and 
the increase in recent years has been very rapid, as the 
table on page 383 will show Indian coal has now 
displaced imported coal for most purposes the total 
imports of coal being only 2 or 3 per cent of the quan- 
tity raised More than usual w'as required from 
abroad last year (and is being imported this ye^v also) 
on account of the production from the Indian mines 
not being sufficient for the requirements of the countr}'' 
A considerable quantity of wood fuel is still used 
on some of the Indian Raihvays, chiefly the North- 
Western Railway, the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, and the Burma Railway, but this is being 
gradually displaced by coal, the consumption of w 00 d 
having been reduced as follows — 

1903 497,185 tons 

^904 395*297 M 

1905 253,093 „ 

1906 248,224 „ 

1907 189,488 „ 

190B 165,085 „ 

The Indian coal mines for the most part consist of 
Inclines cut into the outcrops w^here the}^ appear on 
the surface In comparatively few cases pits have 
been sunk, and no pits exceed about 800 feet in depth 
The pits are usually equipped with appropriate machi- 


ncr\ for raising CO il but mans inrlincs ha\c no Iniiling 
machincr\ it all vnIuIc mant othcr-H ln\t hauling 
machine-, of small power and old ])attcrn 

Coal can be earned out of the incline^ m haslets 
from a distance depending upon the gradient of as 
much as 800 feet and this is the method adopted in a 
great number of small collieries owing gcncralh to 
want of capital on the part of the owners 

Ihe Indian coal trade has ilva\5 suffered from 
deficiency of transport facilities Rolling stocl pro 
Mdcd for Indian Railwats not so as to meet an\ 
demand that is likcU to occur but so as to cariw with 
difiiciilt\ the traffic of an ordinar\ \ car consequenth 
at the time of greatest traffic that is after the grain 
and seed crops arc har\ ested there is more traffic than 
the railwa\ can take and stacks of bags awaiting trans- 
port ma\ be seen at all railwaa stations whence gram 
and seeds are forwarded Wagons arc withdnawn 
from the coal trade in the cndca\our to keep pace with 
the other traffic offered although such times happen 
also to be times of greatest coal production The period 
when the rolling stock is deficient used to be onh a 
month or two m \pnl and Ma\ but gradiiallt this 
has extended until from September 1907 to September 
190S, the principal coal carrj mg railw a\ , the East Indian 
Railwa\, was unable to supph on any single da\ 
during the whole 12 months, the number of wagons 
required by collieries for the despatch of their coal 
This \ear, in the reaction that has followed the coal 
boom of the last three years the railwa\ is for the first 
time able to meet the needs of the trade in the bus\ 
season Trade depression has so reduced the coal 
demanded that the railways ha\c been able to over- 
take the requirements of the coal transport 

The want of transport facilities has injunousU affect- 
ed the coal trade in several wavs It compels the mine 
ow ner to stock part of his output at the pit head or in- 
cline mouth, instead of despatching it as it is raised 
and on this account it prev ents the installation of ap- 
pliances for rapid and economical handling of the coal 
It is not worth while for a mine owner to pay for appar- 
atus which can directly load the coal into wagons at 
a minimum cost, because, vihen the coal comes up on* 
of the mine, wagons are probably not available Prac- 
tically the whole of the coal mined m Bengal is there- 
fore dumped on the ground at the mine to w ait the time 
when the railway may be able to provide for its 
transport 

Shortage of w agons, by prev enting the coal from 
being cleared from the mine, makes it impossible for the 
mine manager to know exactly^ what his output 
really is, and when the time comes to despatch the coal 
so stacked on the ground, it sometimes happens that 
there is a very large discrepancy^ between the quantitv’’ 
supposed to have been raised and the quantity actually 
despatched Meanwhile there may have been a change 
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expense of the raihsa3^s In the siippl} of uagon^, too, 
the smallest collieries are specially favoured \\ hen, 
IS has so often been the case, there aie not enough 
w agons a% ailable to cam the output of all eolliencs, 
ind onh enough uagons cm be supplied to remove, 
sa\ three-quarters of the output, uhat actualh 
happens is that the collierv which requires tuentv 
wagons a dav onh receives 15, but the collicrv whicli 
asks for one wagon at a tunc either c\er\ da\ or 
every second or third da\ receives the one wagon 
because it is impossible to supply threcKjuarters of a 
w agon 

Therailwav hues being laid out spcciaih with a view 
to the conv enience of the verv small colhenes, tlicv are 
more expeusiveh constructed than thev would have 
been if the\ had regarded onh the colhencs with larger 
areas and larger output, and the interest on tin*; added 
capital cost is an appreciable addition to the annual 
working expenses 

The distribution of wagons to the collieries from the 
railwa} stations in the coalfields is an excccdingh ‘^low 
process because of the mconvcnienth arranged net- 
work of lines that have been built for tlic purpose, and 
because of the large number of collieries, some Inv mg 
more than one siding, to which wagons have to i)t 
supplied 

The actual cost of putting wagons into a collicrv 
<:iding 15 much the same, whether there are twentv 
wagons or onl} one wagon and the time occupied b} the 
operation is also much the same and therefore the 
working of the traffic of the small collieries is more 
expensiv^e both m original cost of construction and in 
subsequent working expenses than the traffic of the 
larger colhenes Besides this the delay to all coal 
traffic, owing to the extreme slowness of the distribu- 
tion and collection of wagons, is such that it takes 
as long to distribute wagons to colhenes and collect 
them again as would be sufficient to haul a coal tram 
(without stoppages) for some 400 miles This dela^^ 
to all traffic represents a further increase of working 
expenses 

Unfortunately for the East Indian Railwa}^ they 
have undertaken all this extra expenditure of capital 
and of continuous w orkmg expenses not onl}^ w itliout 
an}- adequate corresponding return but actuall}’’ 
without any ’return at all, for it cannot be supposed 
that they obtain the freight upon a single ton of 
coal more than they would if a quarter or more of 
the collieries did not exist Ordinarily the larger 
collieries are able to supply all the coal the country 
requires and when they cannot do so it is for want 
of labour, the adjacent small colliery (by reason of 
its less depth or more open workings) being an attrac- 
tive competitor for whatever labour the neighbour- 
hood affords 

An unfortunate result of the expensive manner in 
which the East Indian Railway has chosen to work 
the coal traffic is that it seeks to make its charges 
as high on coal as on certain other kinds of merchan- 
dise, e g , gram, instead of lower m proportion to the 
lower cost of transport of a mineral carried m full 
tram loads, thereby making the larger collieries pay 
part of the cost of transport of the coal of the 
smaller collieries 


llic rates cli irgcd hy the two principal coal canjing 
railwivs for coil arc as under — 


(I> 5 Uncc 

up to 7^ mtlM 

0318 {V'f ton p^r mil^ 

Do 

m etch'll of 7;) nnlr\ up 


to 200 

0 27J 

Do 

m t'xcr^\ of 200 nul/'i up 



to <00 ,, 

0 n'f » »» 

Do 

m cxc-J^ of 500 mi'n 

0 tU 


Coal 1*^ therefore booked for tlic undernoted distance-* 
It the following rate*. — 


7 ^ 

0 318 mni p- ton 

200 , 

0 

;r>o 

0 

000 

0 1? 


These rates ire lower than tho^e charged for similar 
^^crvicc in anv other countrv varvmg as thev do from 
a third of a jicnnv per ton mile for tlic shortest bookings 
to onc-fifth of 1 pemu per ton for 500 miles with all 
additional distances charged at one-ninth of a pennv 
per ton mile 

Indian coal with one successful exception is mined 
on what is m Great Britain called the pillar and stall 
or the stoop and room svstem m which a senes of 
parallel galleries arc cut in two directions intersecting 
each other at right angles Tins leaves square pi! 
lars/’ as thev arc called of coal between the galleries, 
which arc left standing to support the overhing 
strata 

In Great Britain coal is mined cither on this svstem 
or on the longwall s\btem m which a single gallerv is 
driven and then widened indehnitch the coal being 
all taken out complctch and nothing left standing 
tiie roof being supported h} props or built up ‘‘cogs*’ 
of timber When the widening has proceeded for some 
distance and a sufficient area cleared of coal the props 
furtlicst from the side that is being widened are removed 
and the roof allowed to fall in This process is then 
continued, the cleared area being continualh extended 
on one side, and the roof allowed to fall m on the other 

Indian coal docs not lend itself to longwall working 
for two reasons In the first place man\ of the seams 
are too thick for longwall working to he possible, onh 
the thinnest seams now being worked being thin enough 
for this system and secondh the “roof'* the next 
stratum immediatel} above the coal seam, is almost 
invariably far too Imrd to be dealt with in a longwall 
working What 15 required is that the roof should be 
of some fairly hard and tough material, that will vet 
bend and adapt itself under persistent pressure This 
permits the roof to be brought down as and when it is 
desired merely b}^ removing the props Here, however, 
we often hav’^e a roof of a close grained sandstone, some- 
times of the hard grey variety, an exceeding!}’' strong 
material, and such a roof will not fall just whenever a 
prop IS removed, but it will in some places remain up 
even though a considerable area is completel}' cleared 
Then, perhaps unexpectedly, the roof begins to “talk,” 
to creak and groan, and very short!}’' afterwards, or per- 
haps not till some days hav^e elapsed, the roof cracks 
and falls in with a roar, and enormous masses of stone 
tumble into the mines Such a roof it is impossible 
to control, props will not hold it in deep galleries in 
thick seams if it tends to fall, and until it cracks the 
removal of props does not bring it down 
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The British practice in \\orking the pillar and stall 
s\ stem IS to cut au a\ the coal in the pillars also as soon 
as the galleries ha\ c ad\ anced sufticiently far to make 
the operation safe, and so to take out as much of the 
coal as possible A certain amount of coal has to be left 
in the mine, m anv s\ stem of u orking, as barriers or 
boundaries, to keep out uater or fire, and to support 
the superincumbent strata in the immediate Mcinity 
of haulage roads mam galleries and pits, which would 
be in danger of being choked up and the wa^s into and 
out of the mine blocked if solid pillars or barriers of 
coal of sufficient dimensions were not left to protect 
them Losses from these causes arc in many cases not 
more than 5 per cent of the total coal, as m Somerset 
and some of the South W ales scams, and some parts 
of Fifeshire and of ^oiith Yorkshire which arc worked 
on the longwali s\5tem 

The practicable limit of thickness of seam for long- 
wall working IS 7 feet abo\e that thickness it becomes 
more and more dangerous , at the places w here thicker 
seams are worked on this s\stem great care has to be 
exercised Thicker seams ha\e to be worked on tlic 
pillar and stall s>stcm (or onh a portion of the seam is 
worked) and the proportion of coal left unworked is 
often large, but tlic losses are not so much due to in- 
herent defects m the pillar and stall st stem as to local 
difficulties, c £ , the mflammabihtt of the coal as m 
the D\sart Mam and Lochgelh seams m Fifeshire where 
40 per cent is lost the support of the surface as at 
Castleford where o\cr 20 per cent is lost, the losses 
due to faults and washouts as m parts of Dcrb\ shire 
where 15 or 20 per cent is lost from this cause , the 
near approach of two scams to each other making it 
impossible to get both as where the Crow coal is close 
abo\e the mam band in Cumberland , or the inundation 
of a colliery In an cstuar\ or the sea breaking into it 
In India e\en where none of these difficulties occur 
the proportion of the coal mined to the total quantity 
of coal in a scam willnn the area worked is considerably^ 
less than in Great Britain and tlie losses m coal tint 
is abandoned unworked arc \er3^ mucli greater It 
IS not usual to make any attempt to mine the coal left 
in the pillars, but the whole mine is cut into a 
rectangular network of galleries with the pillars left 
standing As the work proceeds, the pillars are thinned, 
‘'robbed” as it is called as far as is considered safe or 
expedient, and are then left altogether The quantity^ 
of coal so left in pillars varies according to the hardness 
and strength of the coal and the nature of the overlyang 
strata, but is seldom much less than 40 per cent c\ en 
m thin seams, and m thick seams is often 50 per cent , 
sometimes even more The difficulty^ m w^orking thick 
seams, from, say, 20 to 30 feet in thickness, is very 
great, and it is not likely that m any mine a seam 
as thick as 25 feet will be mined with less loss of coal 
than 25 per cent of the total but it is by no means 
certain that it would be profitable at present to take 
out as much as 75 per cent of a seam of this thick- 
ness There is often a positive financial disadvantage 
to the mine owmer in getting out the utmost possible 
percentage of his coal , it is cheaper to move on 
to a part of the seam that is more accessible rather 
than to endeavour to minimise the quantity that is 
abandoned as unworkable 
49 


As the working of a mine progresses, a considerable 
area is left worked out with the pillars standing, and as 
the pillars ha\e been thinned until the strength of the 
pillars is taxed to support the strata above, a condition 
of almost unstable equilibrium is gradually brought 
about There is then some fear that the pillars may^ at 
any' moment pro\e unequal to the task demanded of 
them, and that they will be crushed under the enormous 
weight the\ cannot support, and m such a crush the 
coal will be greatly’^ heated and is very^ likely^ to ignite 
and the mine to be set on fire Generally^ speaking, no 
precautions are taken to prevent a fire from spreading 
o\ er the w hole mine, by^ leaving solid barriers of coal 
at inter\ als so as to confine a fire to the part of the mine 
in which It originates, and when a fire occurs m such 
open workings, the whole of the mine in wffiich the fire 
appears must be abandoned until the fire bums itself 
out when It will probably^ be not worth reopening 

\ fall of roof o\ er an area left \ acant by^ the removal 
of se\eral pillars displaces a great body^ of air, and 
places this air under a considerable pressure, because 
the suddenness of the fall increases the air pressure 
more rapidly than the air can find its way" into the gal- 
leries and out of the mine so as to relie\ e the pressure , 
and when the area over which a fall takes place is 
sufficiently" large, the air so displaced and driven along 
the galleries under pressure and it great speed, con- 
stitutes an air blast, which sometimes has serious effects 
All mo\ cable articles, such as coal tubs, timber, small 
coal, and men are hurled along the galleries and thrown 
to surprising distances, and the cages have been flung 
up the sliaft and in falling again broken the rope and 
dropped to the bottom of the shaft and been smashed 
there The air blast is a kind of accident to w"hich 
Indian mines will be more and more liable as larger and 
larger areas are left supported by thinned pillars, and in 
many cases mining leases do not permit the “drawing'* 
or working out of pillars so that tlie convenience of 
those w ho direct the mining operations and the require- 
ments of the ground landlord alike contribute to a sy"s- 
tem of working which is wasteful of the resources of 
the country" and has serious elements of danger 

No statistics arc axailable of the quantity of coke 
made 111 India With few exceptions coke is made m 
open “ovens” consisting merely" of a rectangular space 
enclosed within four low w"alls This filled level w"ith 
the tops of the walls wuth small coal and dust, and then 
fired through small openings that are left in the bottoms 
of the walls, is allowed to smoulder and burn until it 
is considered to have coked sufficiently", and then water 
IS poured onto it This process results m a maximum 
production of some 40 per cent or so of coke from 
a coal w"hich in the laboratory gives over 70 per cent 
Even this is entirely" dependent on a personal factor, 
and often the judgment of the person in charge of 
the coke ovens is defective, with the result that the 
coal is insufficiently" coked or is excessively? burnt, or 
the coal w"as not properly stacked m the oven, or it 
* was irregularly fired, and consequently this percen- 
tage cannot be depended upon in many cases The 
yield of coke is therefore almost ahvays low" and the 
quality poor 

The East Indian Raihvay at their colliery in the 
Giridih coalfield, north of the Ramganj field, have 
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1 he coal mining industn has recenth passed through 
a similar phase but the extension of coal mining and 
the meetings of the Alining and Geological Institute 
for tlie discussion of teclinical matters connected ith 
mining ln\e done a great deal to minimise the jea- 
lousies of the past, and permit iis to hope that real and 
effectixe combination for all purposes for the benefit 
of the coal mdustrx max some da\ be a realised fact 
The most diverse opinions arc expressed as to the 
qualitx of Indian coal compared with British coal, and 
It 15 exceedingh difficult to obtain realh accurate data 
for comparison Anahscs are alwax'^ made from small 
samples and the qualitx of Indian coal x aries so greatlx' 
in different parts of the «^ame seam that from anx con- 
signment or wagon load or even from anx miner's tub, 


txxo pieces max be selected differing to an unsuspected 
extent m calorific xalue It is therefore improbable 
to the last degree that anx sample selected represents 
even approximatelx the average xalue of the consign- 
ment or of tlie wagon load, and it is therefore still 
more impossible to judge of the ax erage x alue of the 
output of a collierx from the anal 3 'sis of a sample, 
no matter by whom selected 
\\ ith much hesitation a number of analx^ses of Bengal 
coals (xMth a few from other countries for comparison) 
are gixen below , these are printed xMth the reserx'^a- 
tion tint thex^ proxe nothing regarding the average 
xalue of the seams from x\hich the samples were taken 
J he cix erage x alue of the seams max" be considerabl}^ 
worse or max cquall} be better 
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been taken from it, excepting the 3 pei cent hbre, that no 
fic’-fhcr manuring w ill be necessary So far this has not 
been put into practice it iny place, is no decorticating 
\ ^ciiriedon, on any scale Dalsing Serai tried manur- 
g on experimental plots and the results N\cre iniong 
lu best as compared uith other manures, but the jiro- 
p rtionof manure, say of Rhea seeth, gi\en per acre 
Lould not be estimated as to actual quantities i\ iilable 
pt^ acre when once properly started Dalsing Serai and 
^looktapore where 60 and 40 acres respectnely ha^ e 
been worked on full crops ha\c now a small «;u])])lv 
of fermented refuse which will be used for manuring 
The leaves aie stripped from the stems it time of cut- 
ting and left in the field on top of Rhea plant The 
well-known fact that Rhea cannot stand water-logging 
w^as pro\ed \ ith a \ engeance when ill the Rhea in low- 
lying land and in such parts of fields when water col- 
lected during the lieav\ September rams, was cntireh 
annihilated, all the loots haMiig become rotten 
throughout, and the fields show ex ictly wheie the 
water-logged by the gaps m the rows of Rhea plants 
Se^ eral hundred acres planted w ith Rhea in fields w hi eh 
were supposed to be safe from water-logging, h u e thus 
been lost, and the planter has been taught in object 
lesson as to choice of land On the other hand, a 
minimum average of 45 inches seems to be nccess ir\ 
to ensure proper development of the Rhe i cultn a- 
tion, and the experiment at Gopalporc and Ramp ore 
in Chuprah showed that no sufficient returns could 
be expected from these parts where the rainfall has 
not exceeded 35 inches on an a\erage since 1902 
The cultivation has been abandoned at both places 
and progress at the other places stands as follows — 

Secured at Dalsing Serai 400 acres against 500 


Pandoul 323 ,, 500 

Bachour 390 „ 500 

Mooktapore 100 „ 300 

Mukwah 300 ,, 500 

Turkoleah 340 ,, 500 

Gokoolnugger 100 ,, 300 


Total i>953 acres 3 100 


The planter has still to find out exactly the best 
time to cut tjhe plant from an economic point of view 
it looks as if it should pay best to cut the stems as soon 
as the fibre has become mature, so as to secure as many 
cuttings as possible, but it is not certain whether the 
stems will not contain a larger proportion of fibre as 
they are allowed to grow^ higher and become thicker 
on the other hand, there is the danger of the stems 
becoming woody, the decortication then becom ng more 
difficult and the waste being enhanced, as also the fibre 
being brittle when too old, wffiich has actually been 
established by spinners 

So far the instructions with planters, based on the 
custom of China Grass manufacturers in China, are to 
cut the stems when they show a brownish tint up to, 
about 10 inches from and above the ground One of the 
problems connected with the Rhea Industry was the 
drying of the fibre, which contrary to Hemp and Jute 
contains, besides the moisture, about 30 per cent of 
gummy resinous matter which, in the moist climate 
between June and October, wffien the bulk of the Rhea 


has to be worked off, it is utterly impossible to dr}, 
except irtifici ilh tins is being done b\ disposing of 
the water through a centrifugal Iivdro extractor and 
hanging uj) the hlirc m i closed tunnel fed v ith hot air 
driven In an lero-condcnser Exjicnmcnts earned on 
it Hie Dalsiiig Scrai Faclorv have proved quilt salis- 
factorv Rhea fibre being livdrojihil m the extreme 
it has to be screwed into bales as soon as it leaves 
the dr\ tunnel to avoid its attracting frcsli moisture 
and lotting when heajicd or baled in a mo»st stale 
\ Rhe i Factor} comprises decorticating machmer} 
under sheds v\ ith ])lentv of room to move aliout, centri- 
fugal hvdro-cxtractor dr}ing tunnel vMth aero con- 
denser under roof, large godowns to house the Rhea, 
ind baling hand press also under roof V 20-horst- 
power engine is sufficient to drive all tlie machincrv 
required for a 500 acres factor} The fibre hav mg to be 
thoroughly rinsed while passing the decorliealors, a 
sufiieieiU su])j)lv of water should be at hand Tiie 
stems should jiass through the decorticators as soon as 
possible after being cut iiul no injur} seems to be done 
if llic ojicration I ikes jilacc witluu 12 hours ifter tint 
limit the stems areajit to dr} iij), and the decortication is 
rendered difticult if not imjiossiblc, tlie el isticit} of tlie 
fresh plant, which, combined with the spring ipphance 
of the machincrv constitutes the pnne pic of Faure 
decortication, hav mg disappeared or been lessened Vs 
in the time of Mahai a dcla} m bringing the stems to 
the Centr il Factory is ipt to occur, the risk of losing 
plant has to be taken into account, ind appears to be 
successfully avoided b} keeping tlie stems that cannot 
be passed through the machine within 12 hours, under 
water in bundles of 30 to 40 stems until the} can be 
decorticated Experiments up to 48 hours steeping 
showed that no injury was done and the decortication 
w as as perfect as w ith fresh cut stems The hydro ex- 
tractor disposing of over 70 per cent of the water, it is 
not necessarv^ when taking the fibre out of the centri- 
fugal hydro-extractor, where it is brought straight from 
the decorticator, to tw 1st the fibre before hanging it up in 
the drying tunnel w ith a v lew of w ringing out the w ater 
the twastmg leaves a vvav^y mark on the fibre which 
the spinners object to No beating of the fibre should 
take place either, as it is apt to break the fibre 
parallelism of the fibre being one of the mam points for 
the degummer and spinner it is essential that throughout 
the process of manufacturing, from passing through the 
decorticator to baling in hand presses, the fibre should 
be always kept straight and free of entanglement 

It IS evident that as the Industry progresses, the 
anomaly of shipping and paying freight for the 30 per 
cent gum which the fibre contains and which the spinner 
has to eliminate before he starts treating the fibre, will 
have to be dealt with So far the spinners who hav c 
their own methods of degumming which all vary some- 
what, and are all supposed to be the only nght one, 
insist, one and all on the fibre supplied to them being 
free of chemical treatment of any kind, and will only 
buy it if m exactly same condition as the China Grass 
they import from China this applies to Ramie manu- 
facturers, and it IS expected that spinners of flax 
and linen will eventually take Rhea degummed locallv 
until spinning and weaving is done on the spot, 
and the manufactured material is shipped from India 
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with the machine, and so far the only machine that has 
gi\cn encouraging results, isPaure’s, the monopoly of 
which Ins been acquired by tlie Bengal Rhea Syndicate, 
Ltd, Calcutta (Managing Agents, Messrs Jules 
Karpeles ^ Co),vho are launching the mdustr} in 
Behar This is said to be the first attempt to work 
Rhea on a large scale and the Textile lndustr\ in 
Europe and Vmcrica is watching its progress with the 
keenest interest 

Rhea Fibre has not onh pro\cd to be superior to 
flax and linen, and almost equal to silk, it has latch 
been ^ orked into sc\ oral new materials M c ma\ 
mention among the most pronimentones the imitation 
straw plants, to manufacture ladic'^Mi vts Strw takes 
the colour onl} on the surface, and the sim and ntasule 
breeze v ill after a few dae s Ic u e ^ erj little of e\ cii the 
deepest and fastest coloun-, v hereas Rlica fibre jire^sed 
into plaits, after In\ ing been d\ ed through, ill re^iSl 
an} thing and ne\ er lose its colour It has been found 
also that incandescent Gas or Iverobine-lam]) manlier 
made out of Rhea, gi\t i brighter light, are not so 
fragile, and consume 50 per cent less of ehtm cah 
These tv 0 materi ds alone ire supposed to rcjirebtiU 
more Rhea than Indni vill he able to produce in the 
next fi\e aears, not to speak of the \ inous matenals 
that ha\e alv a\s been in idc out of Rhea — China Grass 

Rhea cultnation \ as started expinmeiitall} b\ 
the Rhea S\ndicalein 1900 at Dihing Stru, lirlioot, 
under Air Bernard Co\enlr\'s supervision I he 
results V ere \er\ proniis ng, some 60,000 stems bciiig 
rai^^ed per acre, and the plant attaining about 5 feel, 
4 times a }car, 1 t , one acre giving over 240,000 stems 
per annum 1 1105 feet high plant, at v hichJicight it is 
considered to be ready for cutting, gives a v eight of 20 
pounds per hundred stems iftcr the stripping of leaves 
Thus, one acre V as calculated to give 48,000 lbs of stems, 
from which 2I per cent dr} fibre could be cxtr'^ctcd 
(against 5 per cent contained m the stem) or 1,380 lbs 
per acre per annum flic cost of culliv itnig llic land 
and extracting, dr}ang, b ding and sliippmg the fibre 
having been approximately estimated, the figures 
arrived at show cd that, assum ng the crops to yield onlv 
10 as , it IS about 860 lbs per acre, or 2I acres to produce 
a ton The margm between the price of £26 per ton at 
which there were buyers ready to contract for several 
thousand tons, and the cost of producing, would be 
such as to justify the launching of the mduslry on a 
large scale Contracts were passed v ith the following 
concerns to work jointly with the Syndicate, broadly 
on the basis that the concerns provide the land and 
management and tlie Syndicate provade all the machin- 
ery (being sole proprietors of Faure’s Dccorticator) 
and that all the expenses and profits be equally 
divided, namely 


Dalsing Serai 

Alooktapore 

Fandoul 

Bachour 

Turcoleah 

Mukwah 

Gopalporc 

Rampore 

^koolnuggur 


(Durbungah) 

(Somasiipur) 

(Durbungah) 

(Durbungah) 

(Champarun) 

(Champarun) 

(Chuprah) 

(Cliuprah) 

(Purnctali) 


500 acres 
300 acres 
500 icres 
500 acres 
500 acres 
500 acres 
300 acres 
300 acres 
300 acres 


Great difficult} was experienced m finding roots to 
jilant Rhea at the v arious factories Several consign- 
ments received from Vssam, the Madras Presidency 
ind from the Government Botanical Gardens m India, 
prov cd V er} disappointing, and in any case not sufficient 
to start on an industrial scale The propagation had 
to be carried out from nurseries established at each 
place, and as neither the cultivation nor the nature of 
the soil required for proper growth of the Rhea plant 
were familiar to the planters entrusted with the work, 
the} had to fight tlieir vvav, and much time and un- 
uectssarv work was wasted Planting became general, 
1 1 , suflicient nurseries had been established at the 
above factories In end of 1903 when propagating was 
St irted on a somewhat extensive scale, 1 1 , about 50 
acres being accounted for It became evident from 
tin beginning that onh light saiulv soil would answer, 
iiul the roots faileel to lake m all s iltpetrc and ossa 
hnd great innovance was caused by white ants at- 
l icking the vouiig roots, and tspcciall} the }oung stem 
cuttings from winch propagation was attempted with 
success, v henev cr v lute ants did not interfere plant- 
ing dunng the rams disposed of tins pest m many cases 
inn in Champarun, planting from stem cuttings had 
to be abandoned, Init was v er\ successful!} replaced 
In tops of roots wh ch answered the identical purpose 
n imelv not to affect the existing plantation, bv trans- 
planting the roots bod 1} and dividing it in small cut- 
tings of roots for distribution over the new area to be 
plantcei Propagating from stems and from tops of 
roots taken from a field one or two years old, leaves 
that field undisturbed m its stage of j^rogress Each 
plant h IS been shown to throw within a year from 15 to 
30 shoots or stems, but to do so, the land has to be kept 
very clean of v ceds, and wherever the cultivation has 
been neglected ind weeds allowed to grow simultancous- 
Iv with Rliea, the latter has invariably been slow in 
growing and in expanding A field half weeded and 
lialf uncultiv alcd gav c 3 to 5 shoots m the uncultiv^ated 
])ortion, and jo to 15 m the cleaned portion 
Nor IS tlie use of a Tummany, orhoeng of the field 
after each cutting, a sufficient cleaning m lands where 
weeds take rapid possession and propagate luxu- 
riantly how cvw costly it may prove, it wjJl always 
pay in such lands to clean each plant by Jiand, t e , to 
eradicate the weeds around each plant, wh ch cannot be 
done except by hand for fear of injuring the Rhea 
So far no land growing Rhea for upwards of 3 years 
has shown any sgns of deterioration, where proper 
cultivation has been earned on the only symptom of 
root being affected by age, is m the top growing woody 
and preventing fresh shoots from coming through 
It IS intended to chop off the woody parts of the root 
every year with a kodalee which will dispose of this 
objection and give fresh life to the plant 

The question of manuring has not as yet been dealt 
with except at time of planting, when of course the plant 
^ grows best and quickest where manure (Indigo seeth) 
has been applied liberally Unmanured land giv^es 
very slow and poor results and would very soon be 
exhausted, the nettle variety being known to be most 
trying for th( soil It is generally admitted that since 
the leaves, tlie bark and the wood can be and should be 
restored to the land from the 4 cuttings, f , all that has 
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made m the country he largely 
spends m the country the 

factories belonging to this firm as 
well as the electric motor and 
engineering department are now 
under the management of Mr 
\le\ander Malcolm S Abid, his 
younger son Mr AMS Abid 
was born m India m the year 1884 
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Works, Bedford, whence he passed 
out as a trained Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineer ^Ir Vbid, 
junior, IS skilled in all outdoor 
sports and is a keen Cricketer and 
Footballer He is devoted to the 
Engineering profession in vdnch he 
displays grept ability Air \ 
Abid’s eldest son has adopted the 


been a characteristic of the Ruling 
family m the Dcccan, and amongst 
the loyal hearted citizens vdio 
followed the example set by their 
Ruler, Messrs \bid & Co vere 
m no vase behindhand Their 
c\tensi \ c bus ness premise^ at 
Chudderghat v^rc flooded with 
electric light, and decorated with 



Thf Head Orricr or Messrs A Ahid I Co H^DERAnAn 


and with his elder brother was law as his jirofession and is still numberless red globe lamps while 
sent to England for his education m England over the mam entrance was an 

which was earned out at first On the occasipn of the celebration illuminated transparency, showing 
under a private tutor until he was of the Jubilee of Her late Alajesty the coat-of-arms of H H The 
12 years of age when he was sent the Queen-Empress in 1897, the Nizam The occasion was one of 
to Clifton College On leaving opportunity was taken to perpet general rejoicing for which officrals, 
school he was apprenticed for four uate that thorough loyalty and merchants, tradespeople and the 
years to Messrs W H Allen 8. sincere good feeling towards the public generally had made great 
Co , of the Queen’s Engineering British throne that has for long preparations Every palace, house 













and shop made a display, alms were 
freely distributed to the needy, and 
there were general rej oicings through- 
out the Nizam's dominions In the 
decoration of the city and the sub- 
urbs the frm of Abid & Co 
played a conspicuous part, and acted 
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distress caused by the floods 
The ternble catastrophe that 
befell the State at the end of 
September, 1908, mvoh ed man)^ 
thousands of people in swift 
and unexpected destruction, 
while the homes and proper!}^ of 
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authorities would ha\e found it 
impossible to cope with the dis- 
tress that was encountered on 
e\ band A relief fund was 

promptly opened, and measures 
taken to keep down the price of 
gram To all that w as done to afford 



Messrs A Abid Co ’s Seclnderabad Branch 


throughout the period of rejoicing 
with their w^onted liberality 
On a more recent occasion the 
resources of the firm, in common 
With the wealthier classes generally, 
were called upon to help in the 
alle\iatiou of the widespread 


thousands of others were ruthless^ 
swept ava^’’ In this calamity, for 
wdiich no living memor} can 
find a parallel in India, the re- 
sources of the Stite vere scyerel}^ 
strained, and V'lthout the am of 
public sp nted mduiduals the 


relief, Messrs Vbid cV Co accorded 
generous support, and m common 
with other citizens, joined efforts 
and CO operated v ith the Go\ crn- 
ment of the \izam in relieving the 
prc\ ailing suffering 
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age of t\\cnt3^ lud soon mastered 
aM Mricd subjects of liis tnde 
"^’ib alert mind was ittracted to 
rcmunei iti\ e cod business m 
mdia and he subsequenth acquired 
M llihan, feenagora Parbad Jo\- 

mpore Dhadka, Ivatmarki ind 
Madankatta Collieries, and is i 
paitner in se\eral other collieries 
fhc coal mines under his control 
ha\ e been making handsome ])rolits 
and his other \ancd branches of 
business ha\e rapidh expanded 
undei his guidance 

In igo6, he dnerted his attention 
to Mill mdustrs and, m coll iborti- 
tion with Mr Vassonji Blngw i nd is 
he floated the \kola indMul-lndii 
Spinning, MeaMug and Manufac- 
turing Co , Ld and tins Comjiani s 
Mills haiealrcad} started working 
under \erv^ encouraging cireiim- 
tances 

The \gents of tins Compaiu ire 
ably assisted b} their energetic 
and accomplished Sccrctars Mr 
Pero7sha K Bamji who is a Parsec 
Having graduated at an earl} age he 
underwent a course of training in 
law, a profession winch he aban- 
doned in fa^ our of the Mill industr\ 
The Head Offices of the Comjiam^ 
are under his superMsion 


Mr A^ASSONJI BHAG\V\\D\S 
is a scion of the leading Bhatia 
family of Bombay founded by 
Seth Kima Go\ind, the family of 
which the late Mr Lakhmidas 
Khimji was so prominent a mem- 
ber This family is Inown for 
Its great enterprise and resource- 
fulness both in matters communal 
and commercial, high integrity and 
charity Vassonji possesses m 
a marked degree the great and 
noble traits of his family Born 
in 1878 he received his education 
in the St Xavier’s S< hool and lon^ 
before he completed his teens his 
natural aptitude towards commerce 
industry led him to join the 
Mill Industry under the rare of his 
cousin, Mr Dwarkadas Dharamsv 
the well-knovyn merchant and 
Sheriff of Bombay with whom he 
worked m connection wath the 
Bombay Cotton Manufacturing 
Co , Ld , and Iricunidas Mills Co , 
Ld After acquiring a mature ex- 
perience in the Mill Industry undei 
the fostering care of Air Dwarka- 
das he separated from him to start 
an independent business m the 
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Co«il and ^^lll lndustr\ ind m 
190O hf flo il» d i ( om])«in> I no\ n 
llu \kol i ind Mid Indii '^piu- 
ning, Wtning «ind Miuuficlurmg 
Co, Ld I his Complin st irlcd 
\ 01k b\ buihling luilK il \Ioli m 
tilt Bti irs \Mlh 21 ooo spiiulks 
and qi8 looms llu n n moin of 



Mr \ IJi!\cw \sr)\s 


starting the mills v as jicrformcd 
by Air Crav ford, the Dcpiit\ Com- 
missioner of Vkola, vho IS CMiicing 
much interest in the cause of In- 
dian industries 

Rai Bahadur B P ANX \- 
SWAAIY MUDMI \R, Lngincor 
and Contrai tor, B ingalorc k -i -h 
B orn in June 1849 at Bangalore 
Cantonment Tdiicatcd at the 
Alission Pligh School, m the 
same cit}’’ While still attending 
school he commenced business as 
a Contractor to Railways, the 
Public \\ orks Department ind the 
Commissariat Dep irtmenl He 
still follows this business which he 
has greatly enlarged In the 
course of his business he has erected 
many public buddings, among them 
the Public Offices Building He 
Termed the honour of tlu Kaiser-i- 
Hmd Medal, 2nd class, for carr}^- 
ing out the worl>j>in the erection of 
the above building to the satisfac- 
tion of Government Rai Bahadur 
Annaswam}’’ has been connected 
with Municipal matters at Banga- 
lore for more than tw^enty years, 
and during this period has served 


roiitiiniou^h IS I Mnninpil ( om- 
mis^iom r of tlu C r il ind Afiht m 
Si ition H< is iKo I nu min r of 
tlu Hi dih C ommdtn md llu 
Standing Comniittn on v Inch he 
h is arti d for some \nrs Hr is a 
Diriitorof tlu BMiudon Pnnl and 
iKo of tlu I nion B ml of Bin- 
gtbn (ml md MihiarN St i- 
tion llu Ku B iliadur di ds 
m grim v hirh lu imports Iirgih 
md dispom s of thr<inghout tlu 
M\sor( St iti iiul to the Commi^v- 
siTiit Dipirtnunl Ht gi\<s im- 
pIoMiunt to IS m m\ is />oo h nuls 
11 B ihadur \nnisv mu Ins 
(iriud m (luiihh njnilition for 
iliiTiU md giiurositN H< h u 
(\tr btin fort most in lulpmg tlu 
iukK md his i fiecti d h.s rontrib- 
ut ons to tlu puhhr good in the 
htsl ind most efiKtiM niiniur 
Iks im Titorious chintihh \ orl 
Utrictid tin iu»t c( of theanlhon- 
tus ind his titli of K II Bahadur 
\ as lustovid ujjon him is i n cog- 
nition of tlu str\ a htlnsgucn to 
tlu ruist of llu poor In the Cml 
md Mild ir\ St itions of B^ngalop 
he erected a Inuldmg for i Dispcn- 
sar\ of V hicli he m ule a free gift 
to the Muniripihh \t the same 
time he don iltd tv o houses for 
Hos})ital \bsist ints Tlie \aliic of 
this munificent gift v as Rs 15,000 
II( IS noi engaged in another most 
useful work v Inch \ ill he of the 
gre itcst use to the communifN, the 
hUiUhng of j)remises for pnmaia 
education for all castes and creeds, 
winch 0 ill be endowed In him 
Lattl} he icqinred a ji.ccc of land 
in the Station at a cost of Rs 2,500 
V hich he has made o\er to Go\ern- 
ment in the most jnibl c spmited 
manner for the purpose of connect- 
ing the new tov n extension with 
the Cuil and Mihtary Station In 
pursuance of the same objects for 
the pubhc good the Rai Bahadui 
h IS ilso erected some lift} houses 
which he rents out at nominal 
rentals to assist the poor in the 
congested portions of the Cml and 
Alihtarv Station He has thorough- 
ly earned m this and other ways 
the respect and esteem of his 
fellow townsmen and the honours 
that have been granted him by 
Government Rai Bahadur Anna- 
swamy attended as a guest at his 
own expense the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi, and for this he recened 
the Delhi Durbar Coronation Aledal 
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Messrs ABRAHAAI d. COM^ 
PAN Y Estate and General 
\uctioneers, Furnishing Warehouse- 
men and House Agents, South 



Mr W Abraham 


Parade, Bangalore The firm are 
also proprietors of the Bangalore 
Commission Stables This business 
was originally established in the 
year 1863 by Mr Chapman under 
the style of * ‘ Chapman (i Co ’ ^ 
He carried it on alone for two 
years till 1865 when Messrs Abra- 
ham Brothers ]omed him in the 
business, and under the new part- 
nership the style was changed to 
Chapman and Abraham ' ' Mr 
Chapman’s death occurred m 1867 
and the firm’s style was thereupon 
altered to its present designation 
This IS the oldest established firm 
m this line in Bangalore and tlieir 
business as Auctioneers and Com- 
mission Merchants is very large and 
extensive Messrs Abraham 6 c Co 
also carrj^ on a considerable business 
m furniture and cabinet manufac- 
turing, giving employment m this 
department to a large number of 
hands They have also consider- 
able interests in brewing, being 
Connected with the Bangalore 
Brewery Company The sole sur- 
viving partner of Messrs Abraham 
^ Co IS now Mr Walter Abraham 
His three brothers w'^ho were 
originally partners with him 
have deceased at various periods 


Mr Walter Abraham now conducts with which the Mills were started 

the business of the firm entirely on In consequence the result of the 

his own account He was born at enterprise has been highly suc- 

Bellary where his father was m cessful Great care has been exer- 

business as a Merchant and Distiller 
He was educated at Bishop Cotton’s 
School, Bangalore He is at present 
a member of the Governing Com- 
mittee of that school He takes 
great interest m all local matters 
and IS a Commissioner of the 
Civil and iMihtarv Municipality 
of Bangalore, and President of the 
Bowring Institute, and also a 
member of the Bench of Magis- 
trates 

AKOLA & MID-INDIA SPIN- 
NING & WEAVING & MANU- 
FACTURING Co , Ltd Regis- 
tered in Bombay on July 23, 1906 
with a capital of Rs 7,50,000 for 
the purpose of establishing Cotton 
Mills at Akola in Berar (a district 
which IS generally fortunate in 


Mr Pfrozsha K Bamji 

cised by the Directors in providing 
sanitary blocks of buildings ad- 
jacent to the Mills for the purpose 
of accommodating the Mill-hands 
Akola being a place where house 
accommodation is small and rents 
high In this respect the Akola 
Mills are in a better position than 
the majority of Bombay Mill 
owners, who, owing to the rise in 
the value of land and their previous 
neglect of the subject of housing 
their workmen, find themselves 
now in a somewhat difficult posi- 
tion 

Mr Gopaldas Tnkumjee is the 
Managing Partner in Bombay and 
Calcutta of the well-known firm of 
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its cotton crop owing to the fact 
that a failure of the monsoon is 
seldom known in those parts), and 
m order to save railway freight, 
ginning, pressing and other charges 
by being in the centre of a country 
producing the raw material The 
Mills were started® on a bold scale, 
with 21,408 spindles and 418 looms, 
to take advantage of the favourable 
rates for machinery current at the 
time, and the latest improved prin- 
ciples were introduced in the plant 


Tnkumjee Jivandas He hails from 
the enterprising Bhatia community 
who have contributed so largely 
in expanding the trade of Bombay 
His father, the late Mr Tnkumjee 
Jivandas, occupied a respected posi- 
tion in Cutch as loading merchant, 
and his business extended to various 
parts of India, Persia and Africa 
He opened firms at Cutch Anjar, 
Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Muscat, 
Busra, Karamgunge and Rani gunge 
Inheriting the keen commerrial in- 
stinct of his father, Mr Gopaldas 
joined his father’s firm at the early 
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l\u\ \1 \nh PioMiunl ‘^iihpnoj 
WinpU M lU i Ihputx s\ij>innltu- 
kui (niKrvI Kltl(nlS‘^ ih js on* 
i)t tht hightsi Masons m Ihinn i 

Mi.srs J I B\( KOI I \ \ ( 
iniuril Minhmts IK ol OIIim 
7^!. Mi.uh'\ut stvwi K 

HurmA Uu in in ih \K ]>nnt ijulh 
in nnjMirts o( |>um hosnr\ 

mil h vnlv \n In sivU *> in r vl iu< r- 
ch'imh''i IhtN iKo i irrv <>n m 
export Inistntss hut on t ‘'in ilh r 
sc'ilc ^le''’-rs j I Had o{i n \ ( o 
\ ire i^l ibl!‘iht(l in tht \* *r iS(iJ K\ 
C ‘■'ivt uni I Hul o*tn 

\lr BickofMt has ^intt tiud nul 
the prc'^.nl pirtmrs an Mr i 
^i\l ami Mr N /olhkoh r Mi \ 
Blohm, iht pri-cnt inunm»* tatm 
out as an assist int for tlu firm m 
the \ear 1805 

Messrs B\rfff\/AR \ M)\ 
General Merchants and Vuctiontcrs 
Rangoon This tinn v as isiahhshul 
m 1857 In the late Mr B C H 
Baltharar, v ho v as an \nn( in m of 
Ispihau m Persia Mr BiUharar 
migrated from Persia and hndcfl 
at Bombay m lompany \Mlh Ins 
son m the Near 1853 (the incmorahU 
year of the great earthquake from 
which large districts in Persi i 
suffered so sc\ crcK ) \.l Bontb i\ 

he started a small business \\\ lUt 
general line, with \ ditch he did well 
\bout eighteen montlis later, hear- 
ing that there were better business 
prospects in Calcutta, he proceeded 
to that city, leaving his son to man 
age the business m Bombay The 
business Mr Balthazar started at 
Calcutta was m the general line and 
similar to his Bombay connection 
His first connection with Rangoon 
was established by personal visits 
to that port, to which he resorted 
periodically with such goods as 
found ready buyers He did busi- 
ness in this style until the increas- 
ing prosperity of his transactions 
rendered them too much for him to 
carry on alone He therefore sent 
to Bombay for his son, wlioni on 
his arrival in Calcutta, he despatch- 
ed at once to Rangoon, he himself 
remaining in Calcutta to manage 
the local business, with less frequent 
visits to Rangoon The Burma 
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ti‘>n I \tf nd‘ d vnd j r md n 
llu prnsjj rmi t <> i Ut n id ll 
bus tu s vnd Uudn i tutu * It i Mm * 
on m \< i s Mr P dth iz u n lo 
\ nov mg lb it lu \ I bun \ lu 
MU J ( <u> i> i ' o tin t»l tb» ^ 
f itlu r d* 1 idf 1 to r» ta* m i Is 
Vi tunu d to Pi rst V m th s i v 1^7 , 

\ lu ri lu di d t\ o v * ir*' 1 tt^ r Mr 
Cn Pnlthizir toiumutd tli lut-'t 
lu sN V tlh Ills voumo r luotip r until 
tlu \ t ir u#ot h* u lu ii'>o d t \ 
It a\ m * lus mil ri sts to lu tv i» ftns 
Mr (tngor\ C P»alttii v ul 
Mr i>alihizir ( Hilllitzu llu 
forint r of tin ^ \ itlidrtv (tom (!i* 
itrm m iqoj \K ssrs H dtli v ir 
tMid ^on in thus out of tin ubh st 
t st ihhslu d tirnis U R uu oon 
Bt'^nUs ( irr\ mg on Kumiu ss is 
Mert h uits uul \tu i om t rs tlu \ 
do in i \tt n^nt 1 st ut m | 
Banking bu^mtsi, n<<t\mu mom i 
for uuc‘^tnunt and v* tmg gui 
or vl and re vl tst vtt vgt nl^^ Im sj<ti ^ 
doing V kvrgL Iinjiorl ind 1 \port 
biiMiitvs of t\tr\ find liu firm ^ 
affairs arc nov m tlu h uuK of Mr 
Samuel B ilthazar, vs s( nior 
partner, and Mr B C Hiltinzir 
the second son of Mr C ar B vUliaz vr 
uul nephev of Mr s Halth 17 vr as 
pinior Mr Samuel Bilthi/vrs 
two sons are at present sindymg m 
Bngland 1 he Ivte Mr BvUhizai 
senior, had also two tl vuglUer*' 
whose two sons ind i graiuKon ire 
also m the bnsnuss 

Mr ROGER B\GCin ofBvgeiu 
A. Co , Engineers and Contrictors 
Rvngoon, v’as born in India 
where he received his cdiu'iition as 
an cngincci and* gained practical 
experience m that profession, and 
also as a builder In 188'*, he 
decided to settle in Burma, and 
after the annexation of Upper 
Burma m 1887, he wns engaged on 
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by \ hieli lu lo^t ibjni8oonun He 
e irrii li out lus i ontr let hov’tvtr m 
ihi fiei of dUheiiK vs to llu vntirt 
siUsfiction of llu Lngmttr 
Mr r R I^agh % , v ho had t\tr\ 
eoululeuev in him llu vinm of 
this V ork ihiitid Ml BigehPs 
hi vUh vnd hv h ul t<» ihandon 
letiw worl for the period of oiu 
\eir, to ncnperiti Returning to 
Maiulalvv »t the end of this time 
he svruud tlu contraet for tlu 
construction of tlu cnibanl nirnl 
irourid Marul il vv Jlic \ic(.ro\ s 
Glut Rovd w »s Ins next contrict 
This was eonslrncted at Bhimo 
\lthongh the time illowed for tins 
worl waas 24 months, Mr Bagcln 
pushed on the construction with 
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importume \n Mniuhli}, xho 
lonrlb cnhcil*^ etc lit InlvCbgu'it 
mlcicst n\ Freema^onn lie Inb 
one boa nho Itas taken hnrli cU "rce«^ 
it the l»ni\crsit\ of Camhiulgc 

The B\\(t\IOPL 1 V^E\\LR\ 
rOMPVW Brevus and M 
s\<tnc\ Road ind I angford Rf>\»] 
)3angalorc 1 he businc'^s v ab or g n- 
ilh cstabl shed n the ^ \t cs In Air 
Hone\"cll In looi Uu jne^ent 
Compain was fomicd, cons stnig o( 
Messrs \braham(S.Co Mr Thomas 
Lcishman Mt'^srs GungaradaChcU\ 
Cc Co ind Alessis Alagandadc\a 
andChthai^ Mudah ir to cam on 
the umcirn The nev Lompain 
immediatth nn^'iroxul tin. arringi- 
ments, counnenemg the bri\ mg of 
beer on sCiCntihe priU'^iples, for 
V h ch piirposi the latest nvcutions 
m plant md in ich nf r\ were import- 
ed and ice plant n is H>d dov n for 
refngi rating purposes I ater on thi 
hotting of beer under the chilling 
and cold storage process recognised 
as the latest and most \ppro\al 
method, v as ulopted 1 liere arc 
eVcns\e and n])-to date M lU 
houses ittachcd to the Brc\\er\ 
Bariev for malting is imported from 
the Central Pro\ iices, but a 1 irgt 
percent ige of English imported m dt 
IS also used m the manufacture of 
botded beers Ihebrewerv does a 
large and mere is ng bus iif ss, sup- 
plying the M 1 tarv messts, tiu 
'soldier’s Club anci Institutes ind 
local demand 

Ihe BASSEIN PRESS, Bibscm 
Burma L D'Attaides, Pioprietoi 
and Superintendent, Maung Po Chit, 
Manager Established m the earl} 
sixties of lasi: century The \\ eekl}^ 
newspaper, The Bu'isein A^cic's^ is 
published from this press Air I 
D’ Attaides, son of the late Air C 
D’Attaides, one of the oldest icsi- 
dents of Bassein, and foi mam^ years 
a Alumcipal Commissioner of that 
town, Superintendent of the Bassein 
Press Editor of the Bassein Nav^ 
IS a Pleader by profession, and was 
born m the year 186S He w as edu- 
cated m Burma at hrst pnyately 
and latei he attended the Go\ern- 
ment High School at 'Xkyab undei 
the Prmcipalship of Air J Simeon 
AAdule still undei Air Simeon *s 
tuition he was attached to the 
Akyab Orphan Press where he was 
employed originally as a * * pie- 


pickcr ” In bcr\ ICC V ith this press 
he rose fiom his oiiginal capicit\ to 
that of Alungci of the Picss and 
Editoi of the ihvah ]] cclxlv Uhir- 
aud PfOiifcia! AVim II( aRo 
vent tliiough i couinc of trammg m 
dec tio-}il ding book-bmding c ir- 
pentn ind is i lin-smdh In llu 
\cir 1^85 In adopted the '^diolastir 
]>u)fcssion md served as i school- 
masici forlvoecir*' In tins period 
he V as nomm itcd for the subordi- 
nate Civil Service, hut ihd not take 
up Ins ippomtnicnt lie preh rn d to 
)om tlu oflicc of Alc^srs Alov Ian md 
Eddis b irs - U-lav R ingoon v itli 
V bom lie ‘^erv cd for < ighl \ tars 
Ikn lie obtained his ironing mlav 



Mr I D'Anunis 


He w lb at this lime also emploved 
IS Private Secretary to Air Alovlan 
who was the correspondent of the 
London Ttnios m Buima Air 
D’Altaides passed his legal examin- 
ations m the 3^ear 1S94, and for 
the next two 3»cars he practised m 
Rangoon and for the same jicnocl as 
an adv ocale at Alaubm In the v eai 
189S he transferred his practice to 
Bassein where he has been establish- 
ed as an advocate ever since and 
has built up a la^ge and lucratn e 
practice He is now one of the senioi 
members of the Bar at Bassein and 
a member of the Bar Associition 
He has also seived for two terms as 
Alunicipal Commissioner m the town 
of his adoption Before he joined 


the Bar Ah I)^ Ml mk v is tlu 
A 1 m igmg Editor <jf tin has*ictr 
(tiid \d Lfltscr for 
some Vi ir^ In llu \* ir ifjob he 
ig iin tnriud hs ittint on tobtira 
inn liking over tiu Sgin-karcn 
Pre^^ and started tlu Zk/snn/ A-av 
\l that lime the ])rc s v as in verv 
lov vatcr but niuhr Air I) \tt udes’ 
nianagt nient it rc-c nten d i jier od of 
jirospcnlv It IS iiov i first rl iss 
msLtutrou md llu Ba^^nu \cu^ 
has alluiudalargt c rrnlaiion and 
IS verv populir BesuUs jinntmg, 
liool - 1 ) nding etc the Bassrm Pass 
underlain nv-ccll intmis bii^ ne>s, 
igciicit', etc \ nev thret -store ved 
Innidmg foi tlu pn sjsnov m ronr-'* 
of (nrtion v herein the m‘ehmcrv 
!•«. to be vortediw electrcitv Air 
D'Mtiidis his started ui exjnn 
nu at il f inn md ov ns soo aerc^ of 
(ultiV ibli 1 ind oulsaU BisvCiii for 
tlu supjdv of Bi^^ein v ilh 
jionltrv mdk md firm produce 
Ilnsv<nlurc hisuceivid I lie n cog- 
niton of (jov eminent lie is a 
volunteci <d long st nuhng st irting 
IS I nicml tr of the \kv d) C ulel 
Conijimv In the third Bu^ue^<^ 
A\ ar he v is the onh volunteer to 
offer his services to 'iccompuiv the 
detacl meat sent to quell tlie dislnr- 
biiuesal \rikan Ho v is cv irded 
ihe Bunne*:# v ar medal vhirh was 
presented to lum hv General Ian 
Hamilton at a general jiarade a< 
R mgoon Air D' Mlaidc^ is nov one 
of the 1 irge^^t 1 iiul-ov ners in B isstm 

Air JOHN DOLGLAS B\AL\, 
Pro]inctor I ond m md Burna 
Agenev Commission Agents and 
Impirtcrs., Aloulmene Mr Bavlv 
w »s born m India md ednciteo at 
the Dov oton College Aladras He is 
a gt'^iuKon of tlu late Alajor Thos 
B 3dv , of the Conn uight Rangers, 
vho V IS Commissioner, Judge, and 
( ommindant n Ceylon at the time 
of his dcith and great grmdsonof 
Dr iait, V ho v as P AI 0 m the 
Madras IVcsidencv Air Bavlv cime 
to Burma in the vear 18G3, and in 
that V e ir entered Gov emnient ser* 
vice m tlie Post Office Dep'irtment 
His serv ices w crcsubseqiientb' trans- 
feired to the Recorder’s Court, where 
he held the position of Registrar 
before he was 20 yetrs of age In 
addition to this office m the latter 
Court of the J^dge of Moulmem, he 
was subsequent!}^ appointed Official 
Assignee and Assistant Judge of the 
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turned out m a div of lo hours 
Mr \ G Du Bern dcNotcd himself 
to the m'lnagcmeut of the Ic( 
F<jc<or3% having been specially tram 
ed m Refrigeration Notvitlistand- 
mg competition, the busmess grct\ 
till the original plant and premises 
proved too small In 1905 i uc\n 
factory, with the most up-to-datr 
refrigerating plant and cold storage 
store, was built to the design and 
under the personal supers ision of 
Mr V G Du B^rn, on a ])’LCt of 
land 150 ft b\ 40 (t behind the 
Soolat Pagoda Road specialU pur- 
chased for the purpose 1 he phut is 
on the \nh\ drous \mmoiva S3 stem 
and the building is fireproof, of bnch 
and reinforced concrete It is three 
storied, the room for tv o 6- inch tube 
wells, pumps, pioduccr'^ and other 
small gear being on the ground floor 
The engine room alongside contains 
a gas engine workmg the compressors 
which keep the cold store rooms it 
their proper temperature The mam 
engine is a Diesel Oil Engine of 80 
horse-power burning Burma crude 
oil and work ng the 1-mde comjires- 
sors for ice making Room has lieen 
provided for another engine of 120 
horse-power wh ch wall bring the 
capacity of the plant up to 50 tons 
per da3^ Ice and hsh stores with 
a capacity of 300 tons are situated 
immediately south of the abo\c 
There are store rooms over the 
pump rooms, and o^er the ice stores 
are the tanks m wh ch ice blocks 
weigh ng 400 lbs are made The 
top floor IS entirely used for cold 
storage special care has been giv en 
to insulation necessary m the hot 
damp climate of Rangoon, teak 
tongued and grooved with P B 
paper and sificate cotton bemg used 
for this purpose Some 25,000 cubic 
feet of storage space is available, 
and there is left further capacity 
for extension by 50 per cent These 
factories are well placed, bemg 
under a quarter of a mile from the 
river and mam railway station 
Despite the fact that th^y are both 
extremely busy men, Mr J E and 
Mr A G Du Bern have taken con 
siderable interest in public affairs 
Mr J E Du Bern is a ^Municipal 
Commissioner and Vice-President of 
the Municipal Committee, and Mr 
A G Du Bern is Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Burma Athletic Associa- 
tion, one of the best organizations 
of its kind in the East 
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The Late Bilm 1AD\B CH \\- 
DR\ WSW \S Proprufor, Hit 
Empress Nurscr} \aroold inga 
Mam Road, Calcutta 15 orn m tlu 
3cir 1830 He (omnuncid busi- 
ness life m the ofiici of Missrs 
Rentiers l\(o of Ciikutta vlun 
lie scr\ cd for sonu \eirs is book- 



1 he ) Uc b ibii J\l)\n CnxsoRV hisu \s 

keeper In the meanv hiL lit Inul 
estabbshed business for himself is 
an Import and Export merchant 
This business increasing m import 
ince he threw up his mercantile 
appointment to devote himself to 
its care He was i good inisincss 
man, thoroughly \erscd in English 
and in European methods, and 
under his management the busi 
ness flounshed exceedingly and pro 
duced a large fortune for him 
Having i turn for botany and 
kindred subjects Jadab Babu 
turned Ins attention to flonculturc 
and horticulture, and m the year 
1885 invested a large sum of money 
m establishing the Empress 
Nursery at Narcoldanga He 
spared no pains or outlay m the 
collecting of new and rare plants 
from all over the world, and the 
reputation of the Empress Nursery 
rapidly grew^ into* importance He 
earned off numerous gold and silver 
medals with ins exhibits of lare 
and beaut ful plants at various 
Exhibitions held at Calcutta, and 
gained the patronage of the most 


( xaltod oflici il^ m tin 1 ind I ord 
Lansdov nc v lu n (jo\ t rnor-Gc ntral 
of India honoiin d the I'mpn^'* 
Nursiry In tvo \i^its md gave 
Jadab Babu i htt(r of ,])point- 
mcnl IS his \ur^cr3man ind 
riorisl H( il^^o received avis»l 
from Lord Robirts, at that tirm 
Comm mder-m Clm f of Indii,vv]i ch 
ils ) n suited in 1 !( tt< r of ippojnt- 
muU to th( (debnttd gduril 
Jadab Babu v as iKo a])poinltd 
\urser3rnan ind I lonst to H L 
1 ord Ligin, Vici rov of Ind i \S ith 
these crtduitiils tlu Emjiress Nur- 
suv g until the support of ill 
inti rested in horticulture Maha- 
riji B ill ulur Sir J itmdra Mohan 
1 igon. V as Jadab Bdni s greatest 
])ilron and tlu jinsenl M di iraj i 
bir Prodval Coomir iagon still 
]>itromsts ilu Nur^irv j ulab 
Bibu toidv ^n. It mltre^l in public 
life He V IS foi 111 inv veirs m 
Honoran Magistnte of tlu Staid ih 
Bench uid aKo ‘Served is Commis- 
sioner md \ icc^Ch umi in on the 
M vnicktoUalv Mwmcvp vlvt^ He v vs 
instrumental in mtrodueing tlie 
tiltercd V Uer-siijiplv to this 



Bibu Aiup\\ CnvNorv Biswas 


Municipality which greatly bene- 
fttecl the residents He established 
the ^'Thakiir Baree"' in the Nar- 
coldanga Main Road, and made 
arrangements for the daity feeding 
of the pool He died greatly 
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BRONSON’S ESI END 
HOTEL, Bangalore Tins fmc 
< t,tabhshment for residents and 
\ jsitors at the cool and salubrious 
station of Eangelore consists of 
M\ fine build ngs with spre ous 
\ erandahs o\ crlooking beautiful 



Ml Iswc BroNsoN 

gardens and three cottages There 
IS a large dm ng room, a spacious 
and lofty billiard room fitted w ilh 
two of John W Robert’s newest 
pattern full sized billiard tables, 
and a drawing room, 
all furnished m up-to~ 
date style There is ac 
commodation for some 
fif t3^ or more guests , the 
bed-rooms are large and 
airy with dressing rooms 
and bath-rooms attach- 
ed All parts of the 
hotel are lighted with 
electricity In the com- 
pound are established 
a bakery, a dairy and a 
carnage establishment 
and livery stable, and 
carnages and horses are 
supplied to guests at 
reasonable rates Good 
stabling IS also provided 
for visitors’ private 
horses, and a garage for 
motor cars Ihe situa- 
tion of the hotel is most 
favourable It is on 
the high ground and ad- 
jacent both to the Race 


Course and tlic Golf I inks, betv cen 
whch it hes, standing in Us ov n 
nmclten acres of land v h ch ire v ell 
laid out with shad\ trees g»rdens 
tennis courts, golf I nks, >ud other 
amusements for the eomfort of 
\ jsitors i he surroundings m p r- 
turesque 1 he Bang ilori C:U 
Radwav Stition is ibout ont nrle 
from the hotel, and tlnn is i 
serxiceof trams from both lhnnba\ 
and Madras sides llic ( anton 
meal Rad\ a\ Staliou is <list mu 
one mile ind i quarter In tiu 
MCinit\ of the holt! m il'-o the 
Ciihhoa Park and the Pre^ldenc\ 
Museum Ihe Station of I^ingi- 
lore IS famous for good roads, j>n ll\ 
drucs, and Us excellent chin il( dl 
the ^ea^ round It is tUxattii 
ibout 3,000 feet ibo\e h i-le\ti 
The West End Hotel is a monument 
to the energ\ iiul re^jurce of ^Ir 
ind Mrs Bronson, the proprietor'' 
It \ as started h\ Mrs Bronson m 
far back is lhe\eiribS 7 in i small 
iumgalov witli accommod itiou of 
about eight rooms onh Mr Bron- 
son joined his v ife m iSSS and is tlu 
enterprise pro\cd successful, md the 
demand for accommodation justUieil 
further extension other Ining dow s 
were added In this manner the 
hotel was earned on until the \ear 
1905 when the tirstwmg of the fine 
and S3)acious present bmidmgswas 
opened for business subsequentU 
the other buildings ha\e been 


iddcd and grt it nnjiroxenicnls for 
tlu MsUors rtgnlirh made 

Ihe V hoh sMi 's no\ fruliold 
propertt o\ nc 1 he Mr ''tul Mrs 
Bronson Bisik^rU^rng foreisj. 
tors to iGngiiion the proprutor^ 
irf open to male irranguncats for 



^^I- fOONSOX 

im of then guests vlio v ish to \isit 
M\sori the capital of the St ite of 
that name, and '^ermgapatam, 
famous m hislor\ for hard fouglu 
battles 



Dimng and Billtnrd Rooms, Bronson ^s Wfst Hnd Horn, Baxckiorf 
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as Senior Manager Ihe Govern- 
ment honoured Mr Roberts in 
October 1907, whm he \vas appoint- 



Hon Mr S\dnf\ Roberts 


ed a Member of the Council of the 
Lieiitenant-Go\ ernor of Burma 

The late Mr GEORGE BRUN- 
TON, MICE Born at Birming- 
ham, England, January 29, 1823 
Fifth son of Mr William Brunton 
Consulting Engineer of the same 
city, nho nas a friend of Sir George 
Stephenson, and had the honour 
of being one of the first member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
London ^Ir George Brunton stu- 
died engineering under his father, 
and on attaining the age of sixteen 
years came to India to join his uncle, 
Mr Robert Brunton, the Manager 
of the Indian Iron and Steel Works 
Porto Noxo, India The Works 
were transferred to Beypore on Mr 
Robert Brunton’ s death, and iMr 
George Brunton proceeded to that 
c^t^ as Manager of the Works, which 
position he maintained until they 
were closed In 1858 he went to 
Cochin, where he joined Messrs 
Oughterson Co , jMerchants and 
Shipbuilders Proceeding thence to 
Bomba^ he brought out se\ eral 
m\entions, the principal of which 
was an improiement on the cotton 
press \nother was a hydraulic 
%al\e He was successful m intro- 
ducing <a S3Stem of irrigating paddy 
lands in Southern India by means 


of steam machinery, which succes- 
fully displaced the old native 
methods He served as Chairman 
of the Cochm Municipality, and 
successfully built groynes as a 
protection to the town against 
the sea He died in 1900 at 
his residence m England His 
son, Mr William Brunton, partner 
m the present firm of Geo 
Brunton ^ Son, was born m 
India m 1850 and educated m 
England He joined the business 
in 1868 at Cochm, and on the 
retirement of his father suc- 
ceeded to the business, and per- 
fected his father’ s schemes of 
irrigation 

Messrs GEORGE BRUNTON & 
SON Engineers, Cochin, Tnchur and 
Alleppey Established 1858 by the 
late Mr George Brunton, mice, 



Tlit^ litc Mr George Brunton 

the firm are largely interested in 
irrigation w orks m South India, uti- 
lising the drainage pumps invented 
by the founder They have also a 
Foundry at Vypeen, where they are 
making arrangements for the manu- 
facture of all descriptions of castings 
m brass and iron They also under- 
take the buildi/ig of boats and 
launches A couple of boats running 
between Alleppey and Quiion for 
the transport of passengers are part- 
1} owned b}’' them, and they intend 
increasing m number and also ex- 
tending the places of call These 


boats ply along the Backwater 
which forms a shallow mlet along 
the coast some 250 miles m length 
from Tnchur, the ancient capital 
of Cochm, to Trn andrum, the 
present capital of Tra vane ore 
Fibre forms the staple industry 
of Cochm, and the firm have three 
hydraulic presses at work for the 
pressing of coir fibre and yarn 
They employ about 1,500 hands, 
and all the departments are 
superintended by Europeans and 
Eurasians 

Mr J E CARDET BRUNTON, 
youngest son of Mr George Brunton, 
IS now starting a line of Motor 
Femes called the ‘ ‘ Red Star Line,’ ’ 
between Quilon and Trivandrum 
A long felt need 

The BURMA ENGINEERING 
& TRADING COMPVNY, Ltd, 
Machinery and Metal Merchants, 
Engineers, General Merchants, etc , 
Rangoon This Company is an 
offshoot of the well-known Glasgow 
firm, Messrs A R Brown, McFar- 
lane & Co , Ltd , and w as onginall} 
established at Rangoon, under the 
title of H P Cameron Co in 
October, 1906, at 73, Merchant 
Street, Rangoon, dealing in metals, 
machinery and hardw are generall} 
Under Mr H P Cameron’s manage 
meat the affairs of the firm pros- 
pered from the first and after 
fifteen months’ successful trading 
it was decided to form a Limited 
Company to take over the business, 
and large premises were engaged 
at the same address for the opera- 
tions of the new Company A 
strong staff of European assist- 
ants has been engaged by the 
Company to carry on its business 
under the direction of Mr H P 
Cameron who continues m the 
business in the capacity of local 
Director The scope of the Com- 
pany’s affairs has been extended 
and now embraces operations m 
the \ anous businesses of Machmer} 
and Metal Merchants, Consulting 
Engineers, Shipbrokers, Soft Goods 
Merchants and Insurance Agents 
The Directors of this concern are 
identical with those of Messrs 
A R Brown, McFarlane <1 Co , 
Ltd , of Glasgow, namel3% Messrs 
A R Browm, Japanese Consul m 
Glasgow , Geo McFarlane, m i , 
MECH E , M I \ ^ , Consulting En- 
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year 1907 showed all the BmkN 
affairs in an eminently sound con- 
dition The Directors of the Bank 
ol Burma arc Mr S V Mower of 
Mower <1 Co Chairman Mr G 
S Clifford, of the same hrm, ami 
Mr W P Okeden, of Summers ^ 
Okeden The General M uiagcr is 
Mr R F Strachan Messrs Sum- 
mers and Okeden are Solicitors to 
the Bank, and Mr J Stuart Smith, 
c A , IS the Viiditor The Bank's 
London Agents arc Parrs Bank, 
Limited, Bartholomew Lane, Lon- 
don, E C , and Williams Dt icons 
Bank, Ltd , 20, Birchm Lane, 

London, E C Besides the branches 
at Calcutta and i\Iadras the Bank 
has Agencies m India and Burma, 
at Agra Vllahabad, Bombay, 
Colombo, Cawmporc, Delhi, Dar- 
jeeling, Karachi, Lahore, Lucknow, 
Mussoone, Mandalay, Nowshcra, 
Peshawar, Poona, Sirnla, Srinagar, 
Sialkote and Quetta 

Mr RICHARD FREDERICK 
STRACHAN the General Manager 
of the Bank of Burma, Ltd , was 
born at Great Crosby, near 
Liverpool England, in the year 1865, 
and educated at Merchant Taylors' 
School m the same city He entered 
business life m the year 1880 In 
1886 he came out to India, and was 
one of the founders of the Bank of 
Burma, in association with ^Ir S V 
Mower and ^Ir G S Clifford 

The BANK OF BURMA, Ltd 
Madras Branch F L V Joyce, 
Manager The Madras Branch of the 
Bank of Burnr a, Ltd , was opened by 
Mr Joyce m January 1906, and he 
has continued to manage it 

since The Bank is now thorough- 
ly well known throughout India, 
their constituents extending through 
out the Indian Empire Sir Joyce 

has been connected with the Bank 
of Burma, I td , since its establish- 
ment, and previous to this had ser\ - 
ed in Indian banks since 1897 

His previous service was with the 
Commercial Bank of Ind^a, Ltd , m 
Bombay, and at its various branch- 
es throughout India For some 

time he was in the service of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and on leaving that concern was 
With Messrs W and A Graham 8 c 
Co for about four years He has 
had an extensive business experi- 
ence m railway, commercial and 


banking enterprises and has built 
up a large and sound connection 
for the Bank of Burma I td , m 
r^ladras He has been connected 
with volunteering for the pist if> 
\cars, s(r\mg v ith the Bombay 
Volunteer \rtiller\, liomba} light 
Horse, Punjab I ighl Horse, and 



Mr I I \ Jo\ci 

Rangoon Mounted Company He 
now holds a commission in the 
Madras Volunteer Guards which he 
received on iSthJune igo8 He is 
a Mason, and Assistant Secretary of 
Lodge ‘ Pitt Vlacdonald "No iigS 

The BURM V RAILW VYS COM- 
PAN Y This Company waas formed 
in 1896 for the purpose of taking 
over the working of the then existing 
system of State Railways m Burma, 
and extending it the construction 
of other lines, particularly one from 
^fandalay to Kuniong The rail- 
ways taken over by the Company 
from Government on the ist Septem- 
ber 1896 comprised the following 
lines — Rangoon to Prome on the 
Irrawaddy River Rangoon to 
^landalay, and thence to the bank 
of the Irrawaddy, opposite Sagaing , 
and Sagaing to Mogaung, with an 
extension to Vlyitkyma and a branch 
to Katha The Managing Director 
IS Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Gl5mn 
Begbie, r e The Head Offices are 
at 199, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, London 


i iic hislor\ ol r ulv m Burma 
dues incl onh to 1874, vhen 
sanction vas lir^t giMU for the 
conslruclion of a Ime from Rangoon 
to Prome I his line 161 miles in 
length \ a** opened to triflu m 1877 
under the name of the Rangoon and 
Irrav addv \ allcv Stati Railv a% 
ihe next (xtensmn vas along the 
Sitting '\alIo\, northeast of Ran- 
goon ind the hiu re«iched Toungoo 
i()(> milc'^ from Rangoon b) the 
rruddlc of 1685 V/tcr fhc annev i- 
tion of Ujipcr Burma, this line \ \s 
extindeti to Mandal i\ and is nov 
knov n as the Main hiu <^ection 
I hrough communication v is ehlal>- 
iishcd in 1889 In Jamnr\ 1890 
the Mu \aliej extension vas taken 
in hand Tins line si irts U Mgamg 
on the north bank of the Irrav add}, 
tvche milcs hclov Mandala\ ind 
extends miles toMeUkvina the 
last section ha\ mg been opened in 
Jauu \r\ 189S Me inv hilc x branch 
line, six mdcs m length had been 
made and opened m iSqi from 
Mxohaung junction three miles south 
of Maiuhlae to a point on the left 
bank of the Irrauadd\ opposite 
Sagaing and a steam ferrs' instituted 
thus completing the connection In 
1893 a branch to Meiktila 13 miles 
from Tha/i, v as ojiened and subse- 
quently extended to M)mg\an on 
the Irrawadd} The branch to- 
wards the Chinese frontier \ as com- 
menced at the end of 1805 

In tlie follo\ mg >car, when the 
working of the line was taken o\cr 
b\ the Company, 886 miles of line 
were actually open to traffic The 
capital expenditure, up to the end 
of 1895, had been upwards of 
seven and a half crorcs of rujiccs — 
Rs 7,57,20,659 to be exact The 
gross earnings for 1805 had been 
Rs 67,11,062, the net earnings 
Rs 27,02,356 icpresentnig a per- 
centage on capital outlay of 3 57, 
wdiile the proportion of expenses 
to earnings w as 59 73 per cent 
The earning;^ per mile per week had 
been Rs 169 As howe\er, the 
interest payable on the capital 
amounted to Rs 30,01,163, the 
year's working represented a loss to 
the State of Rs 2,98,807 By the 
end of 1906, the capital expendi- 
ture had been nearly doubled (the 
amount at the end of that year 
being given at Rs 13,07,87,368) 
To show for this, however there 
was open line, 1,340 miles in length. 
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Rs 58,61,913 representing a per- toM3itkMnain the extreme north- portance on this line, after leaving 
centage on capital outlay of 419 east and the Lashio Branch \ Inch Mandala\^ junction, is Maym}o, 
Interest charges amounted to Rs runs close up to the borders of China situated on the Shan Plateau, 3,600 
46 13,499 j Compam *s On this last named line is some mag- feet abo\ e sea le\ el Ma} m} o, a 

bhare of the net earnings ^^as nificent scener\ and the Burma small Shan \illage, vas occupied 
Rs 5,66,021, the gam to the State Rall^^a^s Compam ha*^ made ar- as a mihtar}^ outpost m 1886 and 

continued as such till 1900, v hen 
the ad\ ent of the railw a} brought 
It prommenth into notice as a 
hill resort It is nov quite an 
important place the hot v cather 
resort of the Local Go\ emment 
V ith a Club, Post and Telegraph 
offices a CimI Hospital and Gov- 
ernment rest-houses It is the 
fixed head quarters of the t\ o 
local Ghurka Battalions and 
latter!} barracks ha\ e been built 
for the British troops that are 
from time to time moved up 
from Mandalav It is also a 
trade registenng station betv ecn 
China, the Shan States, and 
Burma and large quantities of 
tea dra and pickled pass 
through b} tram and road 
Next comes the Gokteik gorge 
vhich is crossed In the railvva}^ 
at the 83rd mile from Mandalay 
The gorge consists of a deep 
fault m the limestone forma- 
The Fvlls of the Nvm \o River below Nam Pwi Stvtion, Blrmv Rmlw vvs tion, along v'hich the Xam Hpa 

Se Riv er runs, and disappears at 

being Rs 682393 The earnings rangements along the line of route this point underground flowing for 
per mile per w eek w ere Rs 225 and which enable travellers to see all some distance through a lofty cav- 
the proportion of expenses of there is to be seen, with the small- em, and forming what is locall} 
earmngs, 62 74 per cent This est inconv emence to themselv es that termed a natural bridge The 
was, however, a comparatively is possible The first station of im- ^allvva^ is carried across the gorge 
poor 3"ear the two previous 
3 ears havnng show n far better 
results both to the Compan}^ 
and the Government 
Since the pacification of 
Upper Burma, following on 
the deposition of King Thee- 
baw, this interesting countrv 
has vastl}^ increased in com- 
mercial importance, and it 
likewise affords a fair field for 
the investigations of the 
ordmar} tourist Upper 
Burma up to the time of the 
third Burmese War, w as prac- 
tically unknown temtorv’’ to 
Europeans, and their acquain- 
tance with the mtenor was 
confined to the fact that it 
consisted mainl} of jungle, 
and w^as therefore unsuitable 
tor militarv operations Now, 
the heart of the countr} is 
pierced hy the extension of 
the Burma Railw a}^ from 

Toungoo to Mandalay and on Entrwcf to the Second Tlnnfl, Gokteik, os thf Blrm\ 
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submiUed to King Mompra The 
nevt station is Myitkyina, the 
northern terminus ot the railway 
The town lies on the right hank ot 
the Irrawaddy, and away to the 
Last, on the other side of the n\ cr, 

IS the Chinese frontier, about 
twenty-hve miles distant The 
delineating line is a range of hills, 
with peaks as high as 10,000 feet 
the Sansi gorge, leading to Tadi-fu, 
being over b,ooo feet high It 
may here be noted, with reference to 
the suggestion now being made for 
the further extension of the Burma 
Raihva}’’ to Ta li-fu m \ lew of the 
great extension of French influence 
m Indo-Chma, and the construction 
of the railw ay from Tongkmg to the 
frontier, which is expected to be 
completed by October 1908, that if 
the proposed extension is earned 
out, this IS the section of the line 
that w ill be extended 

The BURMA RICE VND TRAD- 
ING Company, Ltd (Branch), Moul- 
mein, Burma Rice Mill Proprietors 
and IMerchants Established at 
i^Ioulmein in the year 1907 Head 
offices, London and Rangoon This 
Company was established out of 
the Firm of Kruger iS. Company, 
Ltd , which was one of the oldest 
established firms m ^loulmein 
They own one nee mill on the 
Moulmem side of the River ^louK 
mem, and another on the other side 
of the same river at Martaban 
Both of these mills are fitted with 
white nee machinery The land on 
which the mills are built is freehold 
and the property of the Company 
Nearly all the shipments of nee 
made by the Company go to Ger- 
many, the Company being connected 
as an offshoot with the Reis & 
Handels A G of Bremen m the 
German Empire, which is the largest 
lice concern m the world 
Mr Carl Ebell, Managei of the 
Burma Rice and Trading C ompary, 
Ltd , Moulmem was born in the 
year 1876 in Germany and educated 
mostly in the same country On the 
completion of his education he 
served with a German mercantile 
film, wheve he received his com- 
mercial training He came to 
Burma to ]om the firm of Kruger & 
Co in the year "^899, and served that 
firm m Rangoon till 1904 when he 
took furlough On his return he was 
appointed Manager of the Moulmem 


Branch lie takes a keen interest in 
local matters md sport, and is 
Honorary Secret irv to the Moulmem 
Racing Club 

Mr SPLRIDON (,LORGL 
CM OGREEDY, Merehani and 
Trader, Proprietor Upptr Storis 
and S G \ ertannes A t o , ind the 
Printing ami Stationtr\ (omparu, 
Mamlala} Mr S (t (aIogrt(<h 
IS the son of tlielatt George P iniot> 
CalogrcedN , v ho was sent from 
Calcutta to Burm 1 v hi u Kmg 
Miudoon ascended the throne ni 
Upper Burma is \gtnt of Messrs 
Barol cS. Co, Di unond Mtreliauts 



Mr S G C\tO( uj I ns 

He subsequently joined the mercan- 
tile firm of IMcssrs Halhday, Bul- 
lock &. Co , and acted as their 
Agent m ^landalay, doing business 
for them m earth oil at Yenan- 
gaung, and teakm the Chmdwm and 
Mu Forests He obtained a lease 
of the Mu Forests m 1868 for five 
years, but, while he was working 
the concession, he had the mis- 
fortune to be killed by a wild ele- 
phant m 1870 His son, Mr S G 
Calogreedy, was born in Calcutta in 
1852, and educated in the same 
city, and at Raifgoon He secured 
an appomtmeut m the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Company m 1880, 
by favour of Mr J C Bryce, 
Managing Director With this Com- 
pany he served the full term of 


21 \car>, retiring in J902 During 
the t(rm of Ins sfr\ic( lu v^is 
M linger of tin Mu I orcsts On Ins 
ntircment In flixf^ted hiniMlf to 
eomnurri and iridf and his n- 
quir(<l tin proprn torslnj) of tin 
e<nntrns dftaihd abrnt Hr ha^ 
thru s{ms md fi\< diughtirs 
His sons assist Inin in tlic manage 
merit of his \ irions busiin ss( s Du- 
ring the V ar of 1885 Mr I aingrtt ih 
did sign d s(r\ice to the liritish 
(ff)\ ( riiment for vlurh lu v as spe- 
tialh thanked In tin authonlirs 
H( perfonmd the dangerous <lut\ of 
proctcding to Mamiala\ just previ- 
ous to tin V ar in tin s S 
iroon (( ajitam Mathev-.), to v arn 
ill British sulijeels of the ultimatum 
to he gnui to King Threbav in 
Oelobcr, 18S5, ami require tlum to 
leave in ^4 hours Xho to v arn all 
the cmplov 1 cs of the Boml)av -Burma 
i riding C ompain of tlie mip< nd- 
mg troubles uul to take ivav the 
clcphuitstlu propirtv of tiie Corn- 
puu, to British Urntorv During 
the V ar th U ensm<l Mr Calogree- 
<lv lost a brother killed at P irlick 
a villige near Kvouksc, b\ the fol- 
lov ers of tile Mvinrung Prince 
lie jitrformcd other services of 
imjiortancc it tint time in tin 
You and Shwebo Districts v ith tin 
Deputv Commissioners then aj)- 
jiomted, Mr \ S ricming Mr 
B H lughton and Mr \\ N Porter 
It w IS clue to his jicrsoinl influence 
that the Sawbw<a of Wuntho \ung 
M}nt, was persuaded to remain 
quiet though he could not be per- 
suaded to come in and make his 
submission to the British Govern- 
ment Mr Calogreed}^ undertook 
a most dangerous duty in v isiting 
the Sawbwa, as the whole countr> 
was then entirely in the hands of 
SIX dacoit leaders He visited the 
Sawbwa on a second occasion in 
February 1S87, when he persuaded 
him to pny the tribute of Rs 30,000 
per annum to the British Govern- 
ment, hich lie liad prev lousl}" paid 
to King Theebaw It was not till 
Februar3^ 1891, that the Sawbwa 
ultimately broke into rebdhou 
against the British Government Mr 
Calogreedy, owing to his knowledge 
of the countr}'’ and people, was also 
able to tender the Government 
efficient aid b)^ collecting informa- 
tion and acting on occasion as guide 
to expeditionary columns in the 
Shwebo and Yeu Districts 
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pletc produce m.nkct report with tiu \cir locn to tstibhsh In^ Ch irlr t in tin \(nr 1851 Ih td 

quotation*^ of the xanous articles piost nt in m of (hnnlurs\(o OfTui H Uton C<iart Ihrcidiutdlt 

of pioduce shipped nichuling nu\ f ondon f ( Iht BanI 

\omici Sisil and Pdm\ri lihrc CllVUinivFD B\'^K 01 h is \ ( apd d of ^T, 200, 000 

ground-nut ol cake c istoi seed INDl \ VlslRM I' \\l> Rts^rxi fund of /i 175000 ind 

tamarind )\ue cotton \ \rn silk HUN \ Incorporated In Ro\ d Ki'-hm lidnlitx of Proprn lor-^ of 

V aste ind other i i 200 000 1 lu 


descriptions of 
(Oiinlrv pro- 
duce with spe- 
c lal refcieucc to 
the Madras Pre- 
sidencx Kc 
centH the hnn 
has taken up 
business in gen- 
eral imports ind 
haxe erected i 
large show 

100m foi the 
exhibition of 
manufacturers* 
samples they 
hax e also ic- 
quired the busi- 
ness of Messrs 
Brown ^ Co , 
Tanners and 
I eather Fur- 
mshers of Ton 
charpet, Madras, 
and purpose 
contmumg and 
extending the 
trade m their 
own n ame uiader 
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I H Whiti- 
hc a d Si I). 
Manager Mr 

Tlioans Fraser 
Tins V ell-know u 

CuvKTituo Hank 01 Isni\ Aisai \n\ vnp Chinv n\MooN Bank is the 



expert European superx ision 
The long experience the nrm 
have hadm the leather trade, both 
in raw and tanned hides eminently 
fits them to dexdop this new 
branch of their business iMr 
George Alexander Chambers sole 
proprietor of the firm of Chambers 
^ Co , Madras, was born m Kent 
m the year 1S68 and educated at 
Fa plow Grammar School He 
recived his early commercial train- 
ing with Messrs de Clermont and 
Donner East India merchants 
London he remained with this 
fi'-m some eight \ears and m i8gi 
joined the London Office of the 
firm of ]\Iessrs \V J Eiles Co 
and at the cxpir}^ of a year and -a 
half was transferred to the firm*s 
Jkladras office where he remained 
three 3 ears After leax e he return- 
ed to Madras ard established the 
business of Messrs Alfred Young 
Co , Merchants, m that cit37 
After managing this business for 
five vears Mi Chambers returned 



to England, but came out again in 
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a gentleman of muldlt age This 
gentleman was educated at the 
Wesleyan Mission School, and on 
completing his education joined lus 
f ither in the Brewing bus ness He 
IS also largely interested in. Coffee 
plant ng He takes great interest 
in pufiic affairs and has been 
appointed a Bench Magistrate For 
the past three }earb he has ser\cd 
as Munic pal Commissioner for the 
Cn il and Military Station of 
Bangalore He possesses the famih 
disposition for charitable works and 
is evtreimly popular His latest 
public act lb the proMS’ou of i 
handsome gate to the local St 
Martha’s HospAal 

:\Iesbis A J COHEN ck Co , 
Brokcis 8o, Mogul Street, Rangoon 
This firm was established in the 
year 1889, and deal in rice, paddy 
general produce and gunnies The 
sole partner is ^Ir A J Cohen 
This IS one of the pioneer firms 
of produce brokers in Rangoon 
They have agencies at Calcutta 
whence they import gunnies and 
other produce Mr A J Cohen 
IS a member of the Rangoon 



Mr \ J CoHtN 

Brokers’ Association, of which he 
was one of the original pioneers 
He was a member of the Port 
Defence Volunteers as w^ell as of 
the Mounted Company, Rangoon 
Volunteer Rifles, till compelled to 


resign owing to ])ressure of w^ork 
He has travelled extensively^ in 
India 

Messrs CURSETjEE COW \S- 
JEE, Watchmakers, Bombay Tins 
hrm 15 now managed by Mr jehan- 
g»r Cursetjoe Cowasjee, second son 
of the Idle Mr Cursetjcc Cov asjee, 



self like lus cousin the fimnus 
Chika Ghadi illy Mr Cursctjcc 
died in 1879 «incl the business vas 
then earned on by Ins l\ 0 sons, 
Messrs Covdsjee and Jclnngir, of 
vhom the former died in ic}05 
Ihe firm is nov carrying on busi- 
ness on a large scale in Bomhiy 
under the sole ov nershi]) of Mr 
Jcliangir Ciirsctjec Cowasjee The 
lirm are still v atchniakors to the 
G I P and also other Railways 
and has earned a great reputation 
amongbt high European olBcials for 
repa rmg iny sort of vatclus and 
clocks, hov c\ cr intriC itc and com- 
plicated thc»r parts ma^ be The 
famih has conducted the business 
of watchmaking for the last two 
centimes, and Mr Jehangir, the 
he id of the present firm, is training 
his eldest son, Mr '^adirslnw, also 
III the same line 

Messrs G D’ WGELIS A SON 
Hotel Propiictors Confectioners 
and up -CO un try" Caterers Madras 
The firm ha\e earned on a con- 
fectionery" and restaurant business 
for some y^ears past m Aladras, and 
ha\c established themsehes as 


Mj jnf\N(iK CuRsi TjLi Cow VSJl I 

great grandson of ^Ir Joghajee 
Ruttonjee, the first Parsi watch- 
m iker m Bombay and probably" m 
India Mr Joghajee had received 
training in this ancient art from 
a French watchmaker who had 
Lome to Bombay in 17 28 S nee 
then every member of the family" 
learnt watch repairing from its 
ciders ^Ir Cursetjee Cowasjee 
learnt the art from his cousm, 
Mr Jamshedjee Muncherjee ahas 
Chika Ghadiallv, the famous w atch- 
maker, who also w as descended 
from the abo^ e-named ]\Ir Joghajee 
Ruttonjee He opened his shop m 
Medows Street m 1S57 
time there was a well-known Euro 
pean firm of w atchmakers m 
Bombay carr\ing on bus ness under 
the name and style oi Rosselett 
Co whose work of all sorts 
of repairs was entrusted to Air 
Cursetjee He was appointed 
watchmaker to tite G I P Railway 
in 1857, the same year when the 
Rdilw ay w as started, and in a 
short tune he obtained entire con 
fidenre of the Agents as well as of 
the public, and distinguibhed him 



Mr G D Angelis 

a business of importance to the 
whole of South India m this line 
They" have recently opened a very 
fine Hotel known as the ** Hotel 
D’Angelis,” which occupies a cen- 
tral position in the most important 
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senior institution of its kind m 
India and the Far East Its 
agencies and blanches are establish- 
ed m all the British ^ksiatic posses- 
sions, and m China, Japan, the 
Philippines and ]ava The Ran- 
goon branch was established m the 
3^ear 1862 bv the i 7 te Mr Alexander 
Watson who husbanded its affairs 
with marked abilit}^ lor the long 
term of 30 years Mr John W ilson 
has been m charge of the agency 
for the last 10 years, and Mr 
William Dickson, who officiates in 
the absence of Mi Wilson, has 
been 25 years m the Bank's service 
at the head office and various 
branches m India, Ceylon, Straits 
and China 

The Bank conducts a general 
banking and foreign exchange 
business, m which capacity it has 
hgured conspicuously in fin'^ncing 
both the internal and external 
trade of Burma during the past 
47 years (1862-1908) For many 
years the Bank earned on business 
at the corner of Strand Road and 
Phayre Street, now known as the 
“Port Office/' but about 10 3^ears 
ago moved into their own spacious 
premises at the corner of Phayre 
Street and Sha{^a^ Road 

It is interesting to note that the 
Bank recent!}' acquired the his- 
tone Crosh}' Hall m London, and 
aftei a senes of dela3's, in deference 
to those anxious to save the an- 
cient Palace of Richard III (which, 
however, onl}' met v/ith half-heart- 
ed response) the work of demoli- 
tion has been completed, and it 
IS intended to erect new' premises 
for the Head Office, more in keep- 
irig With present requirements 
than the Hatton Court premises 
afford 

Rai Bahadur V G O V 1 X D \ 
CHETTI VR, born at Vellore in the 
Madras Presidenc\ , comes of a 
wealth} middle class famiiv of the 
Midras PrcsKicnct, and was earl} 
attracted towards mercantile piir- 
siuls About hft\ \ears ago Mr 
Chettiar seeing a good opening for 
the Su])p}y of Indian brewed beer 
established a Brew er} jii the Canton- 
nients, Bangalore He carr ed on 
this cnteqinse with great skill and 
succe<;s amassing a large fortune 
and lifting lumself to tlic posdion 
af tile richest man in the Canton- 
ment He understood the responsi- 


bilities of wealth, and his naturalh 
charitable and public-spintcd 
character induced him to launcli 
forth in all k nds of work for the 
public good As far back is 1865 



Khi Bahtdur V Go\WD\ Chettiar 


he built at the cost of o\er a 
lakh of rupees a Rest House for 
Travellers This institution has 
accommodation for about 30 tra^^- 
ellcrs who, besides being provided 
wath lodging ire furn'shecl witli 



TIk Jilt Mr Gi sr\THAr\ CuiTTUi 
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food Tilt Rest House was formalh 
opened m iSyi by Colonel Sir 
Ricliard Meade, the well-known 
Commissioner of Mvsort It is 
ma ntamed at a cost of some 
Rb z 000 per month, mainh derned 
from^ a special fund for chanties 
Mr Goimda Chet tnar was rhcactuc 
sprit of near!} e\cr\ public mo\c- 
ment m his da} , and m recogmtwn 
of his cndea\ourb for the good of 
the countri and the public 
ment bestowed upon h m the Uilc 
of Rai Bahadur He was the fir^t 
citizen of Bangalore to attain that 
honour He left a son Mr Gun- 
gathara Chettiar who followed ni 
h’s father’s footsteps and exhibited 
the same amnblc traits of ch iracttr, 



Mr \ Masuamow Cuittv 


and was noted as a clnntahk and 
loyal citizen He nnmtamed the 
char tics of his father ind im- 
proied them m a %anct\ of wa\<; 
On Iz s own account also lit hm 
coutnlnitcd to public ohiccts \i 
7 cost of Rs 20000 ht nstituted 
a M ard m the Bovrng Hospit il 
vlrch \ as form ill\ opened In the 
late lamented I ad\ C ur/on, v ife of 
the A Iecro^ of JndM In lus tinic 
Mr Gangallnri Chctli ir \ as one 
of the most prominent c*i rens of 
Bangalore and \ dl I no\ n to ail 
rts dents m the localiti IIis de ith 
occurred at the age of 55 \car- on 
Juh 2X, 1903 He kfl a ‘.on 

Mr Masihmon\ rhtti\ i lio j^.nov 
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lemam in the countiy, setting u]) in 
business for himself m Madias as 
a confectioner At hist he stirled 
in a small A\ay, but soon gamed a 
large clientele and his reputation 
increased He has m the succeeding 
\ears built up the business to its 
present large proportions Some 20 
}ears ago he secured by pin chase 
the site uhere his business is now 
located, which is the best and the 
most central spot m Madras Since 
that time he has been eon^^tantl) 
improving his projiert}/ bv buddings 
gardens, etc His expei icncc m 
his business is \eiy giea^ and he 
invariabl} gi\es it his ])ersonal 
supervision this has enabled Inm 
to attain the leading position iic now 
occupies 

Rai Sahib Lalla R\M S\RN 
D\S Rais, Lahore Born \o\ em- 
ber 26th, 1876 This gentleman 
IS the descendant of a family w Inch 
attained great distinction m the 
days before the Punjab came under 
the rule of Maharaja Ranjit Smgh 
His ancestor, Diw an Das Mall, who 
flourished from 1747 to 1798, held 
the post of Dnvan to the Bhungi 
Chiefs who ruled in Lahore in 



RailSahib L lUa Ra'm“Sarn Das 

those days Ihe Diwan’s personal 
endowments of mind and body 
enabled him to render eminent 
services to the Chiefs, in recognition 
of which he w^as awarded Jagirs, 


land and monev grants Ills second 
marri igc which w is celeliralcd w ith 
great splendour and attended 1)) 
the Chiefs lud dignitaries of the 
Government of the dav, had issue 
one son lalla DhanpU Rii, liorn 
m 1796 Two vears later Diwan 
Das ^la^ passed awa^ Misfortune 
fell on the family shorll}' after the 



The 1 ite R n Bahadur Ml i \ Ram 

death of Diwan Das ^lall Ranjit 
Smgh attained the sovereignty of 
the Punjab and m the changes 
incident on his accession Dhanpat 
Rai w^as deprived of his mhented 
wealth and nearly all his lands 
J agirs and other property Dhanpat 
Rai w^as thus reduced to poverty 
On the tranquihsmg of the up- 
heaval and the return of times of 
renewed peace and prosperity, 
Lala Dhanpat Rai married into a 
Khatnva family of standing at 
Batala and tw 0 sons proceeded 
from the union Lalla Ram Doyal, 
born m 1817, and Rai Mela Ram 
born m 1832 The re-estabhshment 
of the fortunes of the family was 
due to Mela Ram, the younger son 
In his time the Punjab passed 
from the dominion of the Sikh 
Khalsa, after Ranjit Singh’s death 
to that of the British Mela Ram 
had the ability to take advantage 
of the changed condition of the 
country relieved of a military 
despotism He started a success- 
ful business career as a contractor 


In the c irly fifties he was one of 
tlie two enterprising contractors on 
a large scale, the other being Mian 
Sultan In the sixties and seven- 
ties he took up large contracts for 
the supply of Deodar sleepers to 
the Riilways, and rose to eminence 
\s a P M D and Raih a\ 
eoutraclor in the Punjab He 
secured the entire contract for 
the Vmntsar-Pathankote Railv a\ , 
including iron-v ork, sleepers, 
masonry and earthwork, vhich he 
Imishcd" V ilh characteristic energy 
well within the contracted time 
Gov ernment aw arded liim a special 
grant of Rs 50,000 for this per- 
tormance In rebruary 1869 he 
ittamed the distinction of being 
ajipomled i Durban, ' and on 
March 8, 1876, he was honoured 
v\ith the title ol " Rai ” Hts 
further excellent services m the 
budding of jmbhc edifices were 
recognised bv i certificate from 
Gov ernment m 1877, and in 188G he 
w as created * ‘ Rai Bahadur ’ ’ Rai 
Mela Ram Bahadur’s works of 
public utihtv were many, and on a 
munificent scale, and in the course 
of his life his beneficences amounted 
to a million of rupees He built a 
magnificent tank at the Railway 



The late Lai,la Hari Krishna Das 

Station, Lahore, and sunk wells m 
many different localities m the 
Punjab He built a hostel and 
endowed it for the feeding of the 
poor He kept open a flour shop at 
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p'lrt of the European business 
quaiter of Madras The l)Uildmgs 
ha\e been specially erected for the 
hotel, and c\ er}^ care has been taken 
to render them comfortable stylish 
and h3^gienic Expenditure to secure 


these ad\ mtages h is been la\ ish, 
and the premises comjjarc well with 
an^qhmg of the kind m Eurojic 
There are two main dnisions of the 
Hotel designed for tlic convemenre 
of visitors The mam block contains 
family suites, and the w lUg is reserv ed 
for bachelors There is a fine deep 
verandah embracing the hotel and 
running m front of all the rooms 
and facing the famous Parisian 
Garden of the Hotel, which is 
unique of its kind in the East 


Bathiooms fitted with the latcsl 
European sanitary conveniences, 
and the flushing system, are attached 
to each suite of rooms The 
whole of the establishment is fur 
lushed wUli electric lights, fans and 


bells, and there is an clcctiic lift to 
all the floois There is a fine billi ird 
Saloon fitted with three tables bj^ 
J \V Roberts card rooms, smoking 
room and reading room, besides a 
special reading and wTiting room 
ie‘=erved for ladies on the premises 
]\Icssrs D’Angehs ha\c a high 
reputation for French, English and 
Italian Cooker5% and m this respect 
the Hotel D’Angehs is second to 
none in the East For the manage 
ment of the Hotel Messrs D’AngeJis 


have secured the services of ^Iv J 
Radesco, of Bucharest, wdio has a 
verj'' wade experience of hotel and 
restaurant management m Europe 
and America Mr J Radesco 
has risen to the position of Manager 
from the bottom of the 
ladder and he has thus 
gained a thorough knowl- 
edge of ever^ depart- 
ment of a hrst class 
hotel Mr J Radesco 
w as for o\ er four j^ears a 
superintendent at Alessrs 
J L^^onsii Co ,Trocadero 
Restaurant in London, 
and he afterwards suc- 
ccssfulh managed the 
Hotel Metropole m St 
'Montz Switzerland, and 
the Grand Hotel Weber 
m \ntwerp Belgium 
Needless to Mr 

Radesco will consider it 
his dul} to make the 
hotel a comf 01 table 
home to ill its Msitois 
English Fiench Italian, 
German, Hungainn and 
Spanish are spoken Mr 
Giacomo D’ \ngelis is an 
Ilaban and was boin at Messina m 
S’cilv \ftcr leaving school he was 
ajij^renticed to the confectioner}^ 
trade m Trance and subsequently 
practised the same trade in Pans, 
where he was employed in a laige 
hotel m that metropolis When the 
Duke of Buckingham accepted the 
appointment of Governor of Madias 
he engaged Mr D’Angehs to come 
to India in his suite, as confectioner 
In 18S0 the Duke returned home, 
and Mr G D' \ngehs elected to 



Hotel D*Angelis, JIadras 



The Pmisias GArptN, Hotel D Angelis, XIadras 
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Municipal Engineer at Rangoon 
for i8 years His appointment to 
this position dates back to 1872, 
)nd he was m the course of his 
long official career intimately asso- 
ciated with a most important period 
m the development of the town of 
Rangoon, as during those years the 
town was fast coming into promin- 
ence from Its previous rather obs- 
cure position In the year of his 
resignation, 1S92, Mr Deacon Clark 
decided to turn his engineenng 
talents to account on his own 
behalf which his intimate knowl- 
edge of Burmese engineering ahaiis 
well fitted him to do To this 
end he took into partnership 
Ml S J Hall and together thev 
started the present firm of Messrs 
Deacon Claik <1 Co which gre\/ 
and prospered from the first under 
their able guidance Mr Hall was 
well htted to be Mr Deacon Clark s 
associate m the business, as he had 
worked under him as Assistant 
Engineer on the Rangoon Muni 
cipahty for the whole of the 
eighteen during which Mr 

Claik had served as Engineer to 


that body Messrs Deacon Clark 
& Co now carry on a very extensive 
business as Civil and Consulting 
Engineers and Architectural and 
Constructional Engineers They are 
open to contracts on the largest 
scale for constructional works of 
all kinds, the building of laiiway 
lines, cuttings and embankments, 
construction of public and private 
buildings and all other works 
which come within the purview of 
the best architectural and engineer- 
ing contractors In the early 3?'ears 
of the firm Messrs Deacon Claik 
Co ircepted the contract for the 
construction of 21 miles of Railway 
at Kafha, Upper Burma, for the 
then Burma State Railway, and 
carried the contract through in 
an eminently satisfactorv manner 
They have also steadily earned out 
large contracts for the Public 
Works Department m Upper Burma, 
undertaking a good deal of building 
and other wmrk at Mandalay, 
Mymgyan and Meiktila A great 
many of the public buildings m 
Burma are the w ork of this 
hrm, and they ha\e an excellent 


reputation for this class of 
work Among the edifices erec- 
ted for private firms are the 
fine premises of the National 
Bank at Rangoon, and m various 
towns m Upper and I ower Burma 
there are many other excellent 
specimens of A'lessrs Deacon Clark 
8: Co s work At the commenct- 
ment of the firm's business caieer 
they held the Agency for Messrs 
Burn Co , Ld , the well-known 
Engineering Company of Calcutta, 
and handled all the specialities of 
that firm in Burma for eleven 
years till, in 1905, Messrs Burn 
& Co were so satisfied with the 
Burmese business that they decid- 
ed to open a branch of their owm 
at Rangoon, when the Agenc}^ 
ceased Besides acting as Engi- 
neers, Messrs Deacon Clark & Co 
carr3^ on a large trade in building 
requisites and sanitary appliances 
and fittings They are agents for 
Messrs William Lee 8. Co 's cele- 
brated Portland Cement of supe- 
rior English manufacture also for 
the Basel Mission Tile Works South 
Canara and Malabar, for Alangalore 
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Lahore where grants of Hour were 
daih^ made to mendicants A 
hundred men and women are daih 
fed at these institutions His dona- 
tions to public institutions under 
Goiernment were Ks 24,000 to 
Delhi Hospital (1864) Rs 15 000 to 
the Central Training College, Lahore 
(iSS6) Rs 15,000 to the Lad\ 
Dufferm Hospital for \\ omen (i886j 
Rai Bahadur Mela Ram enjoyed 
great social consideration it the 
hands of the highest in the land 
and held conspicuous rank at tlie 
Durbars of the Maharajas and other 
princes of the land He died \pril 
10 iSqo lca\ing two minor sons 
under the gu irdianshipof his brother 
Rai Ram Da%al baheb Rai Kim 
Sarn Das, the tider of these sons 
was educated at the Central Model 
High School, Lahore He matricu- 
lated in ivS95 after jiassing the 
Middle School Lxamination in 1890 
He attended the Lahore Government 
College for the nc\t three \ cars and 
subsequenih pursued a three \ cars’ 
course in Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering 
Though the heir to great 
wealth he continued in 
business Soon after Icav - 
mg College he established 
a Cotton Gmnmgractor} 
at Lahore, and m 189O 
added a Colton Spinning 
and Weaving ^Idl also at 
Lahore The Lieutenant- 
Gov ernor, Sir Dennis 
rurpalrick, k c s 1 , for- 
mally ojiened the Mills 
m 1897 These contain 
14,000 spindles and giv e 
employment to some 500 
hands He has erected 
man}" buildings at 
Lahore, shops, etc , and 
a new hotel at the Upper 
Mall which considerably 
adds to the beauty of the 
Civil Station The pei- 
sonal distinctions he has 
gained include the offices 
of the President, Vice* 

President and General 
Secretary of various reli- 
gious, educational and 
social associations He 
inherited a seat in Dur- 
bar and attended at 
I ord Elgin’s Durbar at 
Lahore He was also a 
Government guest at the 
Delhi Coronation Durbar 


and at the Durbar held b\ H R II 
the Prince of Wales at Lahore in 
IQ05 \t this Durbar lie \ as a 
member of the Reception Commit let 
He w as nommaled a member of Ihc 
I ahore Mimicipaliti m 1900, of the 
Lahoic District Board in 1905, and 
of the Committee of Management 
Government School of Engineering 
m 1906, and of the Victoria Jubilee 
Institute in 1907 In 1905 Govern- 
mtut made linn a member ind 
Joint-Sccretarv of the Kangra Valle\ 
Earthquake Relief Fund In iqob 
Jie was t\emj)tcd from l)ie oj)eralion 
of the ])rov isions of the Indian \rms 
\rt He Ins two sons Gojnl Dass 
born Febnian 2, 1897 and Roop 
C hand born June 14, 1900, v ho are at 
present stiidving at the \itcliiscm 
Chiefs’ Colkge Lihore His brother 
Rai Han Knsljin Das 1 as born m 
1879 and educated U tlie Ccntril 
Model Higli School I aliorc passing 
the Entrance Exaininal on of tlie 
Puuiab I mversHN in 1895 The two 
brothers In cd on closi and affection 


ate terms, and on the principle of 
the Hindu joint famil)^ system Rai 
Han Krishna Das unhappily died of 
heart disease m 1906 at a time when 
he was beginning to take an interest 
m public matters He left no male 
issue and the fortunes of the famih 
are left to Rai Ram Sarn Das 
The business is earned on under 
the name of R B Tlcla Ram’s 
Sons, I abort 

In 1909 the Gov ernment ron- 
leired ujion 1 alia Ram Sarn Das 
the title of ‘Rai Sahib ’ 

Messrs DE VCOA CLARK <51 Co 
Engineers andContnetors, 5, Strand 
Road, Rangoon Tins firm is very 
favourably known throughout 
Burma as laige Contractors to Gov- 
ernment as well as to public and 
pnveate bodies, and they have 
earned out ver} e\tcnsiv"e works 
The business was established in 
1692 bv the iate Mr Deicon Clark, 
who was previouslv well known in 
Burma, lie having luld the post of 
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now occupied, m the year 1878 
1 10m a very small concern, the 
huMness has grown, during the 
thirty years it has been m exist- 
ence to be one oi the largest ot 
Its kind m Burma As the business 
grew, more space for its convenient 
vorkmg has been added year by 
ytir, and the result is the present 
large and commodious three-stoued 
head quarters of the firm at 
Rangoon, which have a frontage of 
57 feet towards Dalhousie Street 
and extend from Tseekai Maung 
Tawday Street to 31st Street, 
coyermg a ground area alone of 
10 150 square feet 

At the time the firm y\as estab 
hshed Europe medicines were little 
knoivn amongst the natives of 
Burma These have now become 
ver}^ popular, and the firm of E M 
DeSouza Co is credited with a 
v^ry large share of the work of 
introducing their usage amongst a 
very sceptical race of people who 
had strong belief in the curatue 
powers of their native drugs Grad- 
ualty, their unbelief m Europe 
medicines was broken, and to-da>, 
DeSouza' s Trade Mark ''Dah'' 
IS a household yvord m every toivn 
and Milage throughout the length 
and breadth of the Proy mce As 
the business increased the firm ex- 
tended Its opeiations and opened 
branch establishments in various 
parts of the Proynnee, — first at 
Rassem in the delta of the Irra- 
wadd^, next at May^m>o, the seat 
of the Proyancial Government 
(luring the hot weather, and then 
at Poozoondoung, a suburb of 
Rangoon In addition to a very 
extensne retnil trade m which the 
iirm eujo^^s the patronage of the 
European population, amongst 
whom are included the highest 
Goyernment officials, they conduct 
a \cry large yyholcsale trade and 
supply most of the large general 
trading Companies, Rice ]vh\ls. 
Missionaries, the smaller Dispen- 
saries, and natiy e drug sellers 
throughout the Province, yvith 
their requirements, they’’ are also 
Drug Contractors to the Govern- 
ment and supply^ all the Municipal 
Hospitals m Burma with drugs, 
surgical instruments and appliances 
and hospital furniture An optical 
department under the direct 
supery I'^ion of an Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon has recently been added , 


this is rapidly becoming a very 
important branch of their business 

The concern is under the managei 
ship of Mr J W Murdoch, Chemist, 
a partner of the firm, who is assisted 
by a staff of European registered 
chemists, yvho hay^’c the various 
departments under control, m addi- 
tion to a large staff of qualified 
dispensers, clerks, etc 

From its foundation, the firm's 
policy has continuously been one 
of consideration and regard for ail 
yyith yvhom it has had business re- 
lations, and it has ahvays prided 
itself on the high quality of every- 
thing it handles , to these facts is 
due the high popularity yvhich the 
firm enjoys to-day 

Messrs K M DEY & CO , Mer- 
chants, Contractors and Commis- 
sion Agents, oi Nos 45, 46, 47 and 
48, Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta 
This yvell-known and old-estab- 
lished firm yvas founded about 
sixty years ago by the late Babu 
Khetter Mohun Dey Originally 
stalling as Civil and Mihtar}- Con- 
tractors on a small scale, the firm 
gradually extended its operations, 
up to the year 1858, when it was 
specially commissioned by the then 
Inspector-General of Police of the 
Loyyer Provinces to supply uni- 
form clothing to the whole staff of 
the Police in Bengal in all its dis- 
tricts , a contract yvhich the firm 
has continued to hold up to the 
present day The satisfactory exe- 
cution of all orders entrusted to 
the firm, and the integrity of its 
dealings with its vaiious constitu- 
ents attracted the attention of the 
Military authorities, by yvhom it 
yyas faymured, in 1880, yvith the 
contract for supply of servic*' reg- 
ulation helmets to the yyhole of 
the British troops in India This 
contract yyas earned through to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, 
up to the year ic)05, yvhen the Goy- 
ernment of India decided to hay'-e 
the head-gear of the British tioops 
serynng in the country supplied 
from England Under arrange- 
ments with the< British Govern- 
ment, the bulk of the pith helmets 
used by the British troops m South 
Africa during the late Boer War, 
and all the helmets served out to 
the troops m the Soudan Expedi- 
tion of 1884, yvere supplied by 


Messis K M Dey & Co , who 
yvere recognised to be one of the 
most reliable firms of contractors 
to the Government in India 
The founder of the firm, the late 
Babu Khetter Mohun Dey, d»ed in 
1884, and on his death the senior 
partnership devolved upon his 
eldest son and executor, Babu 
Surruth Chunder Dey, who by his 
business talent, and with the co- 
operation of his brothers and 
co-partners, has greatly extended 
the business of the firm, and added 
considerably to Rs stock in trade 
and capital The management of 
the business, in both its adminis- 
trativ’e and executive branches, is 
entrusted to the junior partner, 
Babu Krishna Chunder Dey, whose 
business capacity and poyver of 
organisation, combined with energy 
and straightforwardness, have 
secured a vast amount of busi- 
ness for the firm, and hay^e been 
the means of extending its relations 
With foreign countries It is to 
his efforts alone that the establish- 
ment of the firm's extensive jute 
business at Chandpur in the dis- 
trict of Tipperah is due, and it 
yvas through his exertion that the 
sole agency for the sale of Rube- 
roid Roofing m India and Burma, 
and of Hall’s Sanitary Washable 
Distemper Pamt, yvere secured by 
the firm Besides other business 
Messrs K M Dey & Co are the 
Managing Agents of the Nilgiri 
Granite and Stone Company, Lim- 
ited — a company incorporated for 
the purpose of quarrying Gran- 
ite stone from the Nilgin Hills 
near Balasore m the province of 
Bengal Mr Dey has taken a great 
deal of interest in developing this 
native industry m the country 
To facilitate transport of these 
minerals a Light Raihvay from the 
quarry to Balasore has been laid, 
and it IS generally remarked that 
although the concern is the first of 
Its kind m Bengal, its prospects 
are very bright and the success 
of the enterprise a matter of 
certainty 

DUN WOOD AND FURNITURE 
SUPPLY CO This firm of Timber 
^lerchants and ^lanufacturers and 
dealers m Art and General 
Dome^stic, Mercantile and Ojffice 



tiles They hold a large stock of 
modern sanitary fittings, flush 
tanks, C I tubes and fittings, wash 
hand basins, pedestal closets and 
C I baths, iron tubing and fittings 
in all sizes from ^ to 6 inches, 
stoneware pipes of high class English 
manufacture m all diameteis, dec 
orative glass, tinted Cathedral 
glass m beautiful designs, in art 
glass lead lights, electric fittings 
electroliers, light switches, fans, 
etc The late Mr Deacon Clark was 
a member of the Institiit on of 
Civil Engineers The present pait- 
ners m the firm aie Messis Samuel 
John Hall and Malcolm Mathieson 

Mr SAMLEL JOHN HVLL, 
senior paitner of the fiim of Messrs 
Deacon Claik d. Co , was boin in 
India in the ^^ear 1S49 ^nd educated 
in the same country His first e\ 
penence w^as gained in railway 
engineering At the age of 17 he 
joined the firm of Messis Norries and 
Weller, Engineers and Contractors, 
who were at that time engaged in 
the important work of construct- 
ing the connecting link between 
the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway systems, w^hich 
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was to 1 ml up Calcutta and Bom- 
bay With this firm Mr Hall 
remained foui years, and aftei 1he 
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expiry of this period he accepted 
an appointment with the firm of 
^lessrs Scott and McClelland, of 


Bombay In the service of Uie 
latter firm he was placed in chaige 
ol the constiuction of the Tulsi 
Dam which forms the Reser\oir foi 
the w a tei -supply of the citv ol 
Bomlia}'’ This voik he satisfac 
toiily Gained out ith this firm 
Ml Hall lemamed about e tea is, 
till, m 1875, he took the oppoilu- 
mt\ ofiered him of joining the 
Rangoon Alunicipahtt as Yssistant 
Engmeei and resigned the scnice 
of Alessis Scott and McClelland 
Foi the ne't bc\entccn \eais till 
1892 Mr Hall ser\ed the Rangoon 
Alunicipalitt in this capacity undei 
Ml Deacon Claik the Chief Engi- 
neei During Ins connection with 
the Rangoon Municipality Mi Hall 
superintended the AVatei -works and 
the Dia nage works w Inch included 
the lormation of the A ictona Lake 
and the laising oi the le\cl of the 
Ro) al I ake, Rangoon 

Messrs E M DrSOUZ\ cN Co , 
AA holesale and Retail Chemists, 
Diuggists and Ophthalmic Opti 
cians Rangoon, May 1113^0, Basse m 
and Poozoondoung This fiim 
was established Mr E AI 

DcSouza, m a corner of thepiemises 



Messrs E M DrSoizv Co ’s Prfmisis, Rwgoon 
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In llu !^i ihniin^ \ (U >< < lul »nt 
CiOMIuLv IMIl Dull l f(Hl!l(I((i 
CiOMiulapui (ill untfi(( 1 ind 
} 4 i iultd htin b\ tla 1 injunir 

llu sUt \ is subsi (pu iitl\ ina<U 
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classes ol tlio d<n It sjioith il 
^ > ned <a \ tr\ 1 irge circulalum lit 
*Ki> ga\e lus altcniiou U> more 
• I ous bUraturt aud m'XS the brsl to 
publish Suisknt works with nUri) 
hit I ions iu Cnghbh ioi the beuelit 
t>t the English ediK \Ud elisscs 
11 i\nig nut with losses m bnsiiuss 
[>abu Pran Nath rtmoxtd (nim 
llnhkola to li\t u the uortluiu 
subuibs of Calculi i Ills siiu Kii 
pinUhs health 1 uhng tbs course 
\ rs recommended bs hs medicil 
uhibtis Here he vg on mleresied 
h mscH m jnibbc atfairs nid sue 
eessfulh w th the I'diif the Mdl nid 
F'^etore people oppiisedihe ittem]U 
to ncorpoiate Co->sipore lud ( ii t- 
pore n the ( ilcutl i Munie pabt\ 
and obt i ned the (ormitiou of i 
separate Corpoiation feu tliesi aie is 
In iv>8v> Babu Piau \ ilh bieithed 
h s I isl oftei n brief illness I fe ie ft 
two sons Kripanath and raianith 
the latter born in 1865 ihc\ v ere 
both educated at the Onental 
Semmar^^ Both of these gentle 
men ha\e followed in their fathers 
footsteps Babu Taranath was 
Chairman of the Cossiporc-ChUporc 
Mnmcipahty from 1004 to i()07 *>nd 
Babu kripanath is the present 




Ml Kru \N \TH Dl TT 


Chairman, holding the office for the 
second time The family has a 
distinguished record Its foimdei 
was Purusuttom Diitta, who ren- 
dered himself conspicuous by de- 
clining to acknowledge servitude 
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o\ci to the English In Rim 
( Innd ir m exchange [or II ilhkol i 
md upon it Eoit Wilbim w is 
elected l^tun Chiudar uid his 
son Madan Mohun vire both 
biunns to the Evsl Iiuln Com 
pi 113 Itladm Molum erected m in> 
temples at Benares C denli<i md 
e Iscw hei e lie ilso c i cc led the 
gicalsluuist Icidmg to the Piel- 
sila hill m (ia\ i His descend int 
loget Run Dull i w IS ]3ow m to 
V insUtarl ind leeomjiamed him 
cluimg his settlement of Mului- 
poic, Cutlick and Bcini He 
built manv Icmjiles m those puts 
Ills son llur Simclei Dutla was 
the fust Dew in of the Oo\cin 
ment Stamps Office 

Messis DYMES <51 Co , I Id , Mei- 
cliants Madms This him vas 
founded m Hic early fifties by ^Ii 
D-^mel D Dymes who retimd from 
tue business m 1870 They weic the 
pioneers of coU<^i jnessing m the 
Affidras Presidency On the opening 
of the North-West line of raihvay 
Dymes Co established Factories 
at Adorn, Raichoie, Bellaiv and 
Prodatoor Since that time the 
firm nave opened Agencies at 


Mi \l <.l n 1 I S hi \m 
Dl \\1 \o \i)( {I tfitf ( oiom! 

(//o;. ( fflotul) Mitiiyus 1 olinUttr 

(titanls) sonof Ri\d Piirrtf) Me.*r i 
I)( m I iP f h i]>l i n M idr ^s 
1 (cbs dDcp^rtimnt is born 
»t flint \ \ ^vM/iilmd m tin m ir 
1851 md ( mu to M idr is n i8bo 
.(» jOiU the tirm of I)*nu> A f <» 
vill) \ bmn ])i 1) is run until (ur 
suit f oloni 1 Di lit \ ,is nn< of 
lln SI M n \ ohmtt tr oflu i r'> s^ Ik tt d 
n Indi i to jutiued honu v lUi lie 
Indiui (ontngtnl v hirli lUendtd 
the Ctiron ’Don of King Edv ird \ 11 
■^nd be filKd llu dut\ of l^iMiustii 
to the \(>luiUitr ( ontingent Eor 
Ins suMCts on tins occ ision lu vas 
s]Hcnli\ nuntioiud m \rnu Or- 
dus in 100^ I! s E\ccUenr\ 
the \icuo% )>ud Colonel Deane, 
md through Inm the ngimint of 



It Col \ n Diam 


Midits Vohmteci Guards, distin- 
guished honour by placing him on 
his personal staff os Honoraiy Aule- 
clc-Camp The serMces of Colonel 
DeaiY- to the corps ha\ c been 
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Furniture was established m the 
3’^ear 1902 The Head Oftice is at 
Dehra Dun situate on the Rajpur 
Road (the Old Club premises) 
The firm deals m timber which it 
uses not onl}^ for its own furniture 
workshop, but also supplies the 
trade in its own district In addi- 
tion to this it also supplies to 
various business centres m other 
parts of India At the Factor}^ at 
Dehra Dun where the furniture is 
made for the firm, over 100 hands 
are emplojed, pimcipall}^ Sikhs 
The firm has also its branches 
tstabl shed at j\Iussoorit, Bareilly, 
and Meerut, where bus ness is earned 
on in an extensive manner, and the 
firm enjoys all round a good reputa- 
tion and to maintain wh ch it ahva3^s 
takes \er3^ great care at all costs 
and nsks The chief articles of fur- 
niture made are cab nets, almirahs, 
chests of drawers office tables and 
chairs, dining tables and chairs, 
mirror side boards, dumbwaiters, 
drawing room suites of sofas and 
chairs, hned nch plush chiffoniers, 
marble top tables, and teapoys, 
dressing and wash stand tables 
clothes presses, etc , etc It also fur- 
nishes business premises with all the 
furniture required tocarr3^ on trade 
The different patterns of office tables 
and other such furniture are manu- 
factured m a very artistic manner 
The polish on their furniture is a 
distinguishing feature, it is bright, 
pleasant and lasting, and the mate- 
nal itself is seasoned, selected and 
sound Besides these articles of 
furniture they prej^are doors and 
windows of all kinds to suit any and 
every taste of their customers In 
fact the firm provides a longfelt 
want of the district by providing a 
reliable furniture depot near at 
hand which saves the unnecessary 
expense of carriage m bringing 
down furniture from other places, 
and the provoking disappointment 
sometimes occas oned on finding a 
valuable p^ece broken during transit 

Captain EDMOND 'JOHN 
‘ARTHUR, Sole Proprietor of the 
firm of Dun Wood and Furniture 
Supply Company, Dehra Dun, was 
born at Mahableshwar m the Bom- 
bay Presidency m the year 1873 He 
received his education at Winchester 
College and the Ro3^al Military 
College at Sandhurst After pass- 
ing out he joined the Lanca,shire 


FuSihers (the old 20th) at Belfast, 
Ireland, and was there for one year 
He then came out to Quetta in the 
2nd Battalion of the same regi- 
ment where he served for four years, 
after whiCh he jo necl the Native 
Arm3’' and scr\ ed m the 7th Bombay 
Lancers for about three years But 
bemg fond of independence and 
having a natural tendenc3'' towards 
trade, he severed hiS connection 
wath the Arm3^ in the year 1902, and 
entered business starting hiS com- 
merc’al hfe at Dehra Dun under 
the denomination of the present 
firm he owns and manages He has 
been successful in his\enture, thus 
proving that the change m hfe he 
attempted was undertaken after due 
deliberation and mature thought 
HiS commercial acumen can be 
gauged b)^ the present flour slung 
condit on of his business, and the 
var ous branches it has been found 
necessar3^ to open to meet the 
wants of bu3''ers in a prompt way 
Working s ngle-handcd, he has bu It 
up a trade in a foreign land and 
established it on a sound footing 

Babu PR AN NATH DUTTA, son 
of the /a/e Loke Nath Dutta, of the 
Hathkola Dutta family of Calcutta 
Born m the year 1850 He received 
his preliminary education at the 
Oriental Seminary, in those davs one 
of the best schools in Calcutta He 
subsequently attended the Hindu 
College for more advanced studies 
as a scholarship holder Here he 
attracted the attention of the pro- 
fessors as a youth of promise As 
an outcome of the esteem in which 
his attainments were held the young 
Pran Nath was selected by the 
Principal of the College w^hen re- 
quested by the Government to re 
commend a student competent for 
the post of Interpreter to the Origi- 
nal side of the Calcutta High 
Court He was, however, precluded 
from accepting the post as it did 
not meet the wishes of his father 
In those days English education 
was looked on with suspicion by 
orthodox Hindus, and Pran Nath 
had to leave College by his father’s 
orders He applied himself to the 
study of Sanskrit, Persian and the 
Indian vernaculars At this time 
he became a frequent contributor to 
the leading vernacular journals — the 
Bibidhartha Sangraha, the Rahar- 
shya Sandarva and others The 


/atu Dr Rajendra Lai Mittra for 
merly Editor of these journals after- 
w ards transferred the Editorship 
to Babu Pran Nath At the death 
of Ills father Babu Pran Nath de- 
cided to stait business as a Merchant, 
and gamed experience m the office of 
the /ate Babu Pear3^ Chand Mitter 
Later he establ shed a firm under 
the st3de of Messrs Pran Nath Dutt 
Chow dhur}^ & Co , for the purpose 
of shipp ng country produce to 
Europe He subsequently added a 
jirintmg jiress know n as the “ Su- 
chara Press,” an iron foundr3 at 
Sulkea, and a silk mart m Radha 
Bazar, to h s other concerns Babu 
Pran Nath took a leadmgpart in the 
movement which transferred the 



the lale Pkan Nath Dutt 

management of the Municipal affairs 
of Calcutta from the Justices of the 
Peace to elected Commissioners, 
during the administration of Sir 
Richard Temple He was among 
the first elected and served on the 
Corporation till his death Pie was 
also an active member of the British 
Indian Association and of the Indian 
Union, and interested himself greatly 
m the promotion of technical edu- 
cation His business affairs, however 
did not prevent his continuing his 
interest in journalism and he ven- 
tured on a new line in Indian jour- 
nalism by establishing the * ' Indian 
Punch ” ” Basantaka,” by name, 
a comic paper w Inch met with great 
appreciation from the educated 
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pi opt r, Iheir bubincss being Mr\ 
wulth cvtcmkcl ihtv iic tluh 
qu ihhetl Dibpcubing Chemists 

^^tbsrb Foster Co also jio^sebs i 
1 vrge \erited iml ’Mincuil V iler 
i ieU)r\ from which they turn out 



Mr W G P\DDOCK 


large quantities of Soda \\ atcr, 
etc for the supply of Bangilore 
and the surrounding Districts The 
present partners are ^lessrs ] B 
Forster, ph c , and W G Paddock, 
APS Mr James Beaty Forster, 
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PH c V as boni at ( irlisle, 1 ng 
1 uul, and tduciilcd m the s urn i Us 
Ik qiuiliiied InmseH is \ l^hirmi- 
eeiUieal Chemist lu 1 ondon In 
tlu M ir he t um to Indii 

to join Messrs ^\ L SmitluMo 
Chemists M idras With this firm 
he seneil an igrttnn nt of three 
\e us at the expin of \ Inch lu 
St irtcd business on his ov n u - 
count It liulgalore Mr W ilb un 
George P iddoek \ s p irtm r 
with Mr rorsUrintiK ibo\t firm 
V IS ])orn iit W Hich( ster I-ngl ind in 
the M ir iSOG uul cdueaUil U \\in 
t heslcr lie reeeued ins chiinievl 
truning in 1 ondon In lu 

came to ludii to join M(ssrs \\ L 
Smith Co, Chemists, M ulras is 
\ssist int uul Alaniger of tluir 
down Branch \fUr s^rNing v ilh 
this firm for four \eirs lie joined 
Mr Forster at Bangilore ispirtner 
m the business of i orster \ Co 

Messrs rODC\K tS. COMPXW, 
Ltd R ingoonand Moulmein Fimber 
Mcreliants, Commis^'ion \gents ind 
Proprietors of Sav Mills Ihis 
business was started it Moulmcm 
m the >ear 1878 by the \ ile Ferdnu 
and Foucar It w is continued at 
Moulmcm for some \c irs when ^Ir 
Foucar remo\ ed to R ingoon and 
started the business in tint cit\ 
^Ir Foucar died in 1899 uid on his 
dc ith the business was com cited 
into i limited ]!ablht^ Conqiaiu 


1 lu ( omj> un ov n 1 irgi \ til t st ib- 
lislud ^vv ^lIlls tt Moulnu m uul 
R ingomi fillui \ ith tlu htist 
HU eh line il qiph uim s uulmulun- 
( r\ for snMiig Innlur, td vhuh 
lh< \ turn out i \er\ 1 irg< tonn igi 
umu ilK l\\i\ giM un]>l(i\mcnt 

ibout I Ofiohuirls J lu \ posv ss 
e\t(nsi\i I or< st (oiutssums in 

\ irions p irts of Ihirm i flu f liicf 
M u) iging Din ( tor of tlu f omp un 
IS Mr ]- I I oUf ir, uul the otlu r 
Manigmg Diret {or*> irt M<>srs \\ 
Dinger uul M rn Niuhng 

Mt:jsrs M I bj 11 vS. Co ,lmporltrs 
of J ipanoM g» IP ril eurios sill c 
etc, 1 ulor-', Oalfilter^ *)nd Ilair- 
dros'^ers, 2S3 Dalhoncic Street 
R 111^,001) This business is now 
the propcrl\ ot Mr M ihonud \bdul 
Kadcr, a Mahomc<lm gentlcmin 
who V IS born m 18S5 KaderS 

father, Munsbi \1 san Ml, a Cl itU- 
gong Mnhomedai , Wi.nt to Rangoon 
m the ikns before the Burmese 
W ir of 1885 Ik e\ cntuallv settled 
at Rangoon vheic he is at present 
one of the richest contractors 
among ins communit} lie is mud 
esteemed for 1 13 chanty and good 
\ orks and is looked upon ns an 
acknov Ic Iged Ic ider b}" the Aaissul- 
nun conmniml\ He 15 a Urge 
handed propru tor in Rangoon a no 
Chittagong, and is the IVcsidcnt 
and sole financing liead of the 
purely native shipping line known 
>s the Beng d bteam > a\ igation 
Co , lately established at Ran- 
goon I le is w ell and fa\ ourabh 
Inown to the Furopcui com- 
munity, hut, owing to lus Ignor- 
ance of the Fnghsh language, 
he does not mi\ much in public 
affairs His son, Mr iM A Kuder, 
was hrst educ Ued up to the 
Higher Standard in \rabic and 
Persian, and then went through 
a course of study m English at 
St PauFs High School, Ran- 
goon Leiving school m 1900 
he became an assistant m lus 
father's business, working in this 
eapicity for a j^car, after wliicli 
he started in business for him- 
self under the nime and st}lo 
of A. \hsan Mi &. Sons, General 
Alerchants At first his youth 
an I inexperience told igainst 
him and it took him tw o years to 
gat tier experience of commerci d 
affans and establish himself 
fir^nly \t the expiry of this 
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in\<ihnblc Joining from the old 
Gocla\cn Rifles in 1SS7, he hps 
for the last 21 \ tars cie\ oted liimsclf 
with unifonn goodwill to llic sci\ ict 
of the M ^ G Ht Ins dee])h 
interested himself in c^ trN question 
tint touches tilt wtlfirc of iht 
corps both m drill and tquijtmcnt, 
and c\cn moic so in unproMiig 
its discipline and tflicitntx During 
the ttmpor'’r\ ibscncts of the 
Colonel he has more th in onct nettd 
as Comn andant Ht has gi\ cn 
great support to (he C O jsSlcoikI- 
in Command, notablv m iht matlti 
of tht late acquisition of the \ Till- 
able j)ropert\ m tht RtgiintTitil 
Institute and the it-pa\mciU of the 
Drge lo^n of Rs 45 000 In eqii ited 
instalments Colonel Deane idds 
to his other duties tlioso of Comul 
for Belgium and is also Cln’rman of 
the Madras Fire Insuranct \gtnts 
\ssocntion 

The FORI CO veil FVC IOR\ 
Mod\ Ba\ Fort, Bomba\ Est'^!)- 
hshed bt tlic jiropnetoi 'Mr 
Pestonjec B Press at first in a 
small wa^ Mr Press who came of a 
family that had been for \ears m 
the Coach-building trade, gained his 
training at the Bomba^ School of \rt, 
and in entering the trade resohtd 
to bring Coach-building u]) to Euro- 
pean standards m the Western Presi- 
dcnc\ riic w orks u inch w ere at the 
commencement accommodated m i 
slied 30 ft 1)V 15 ft ha\t now so 
grown as to occupy fn e substaiiti tl 
buildings md twogl iss sheds co\ei- 
mg an arc i of 3,000 squ ire jnrds 
They comprise engine house, c iij)cn- 
tr^, jiamting, \armshmg ludjflatmg 
shops, i motor gar igc, comfort ible 
ofiiccs, and spacious show -i ooms 
equipped throughout with up-to- 
date machinery ind apjMianccs, 
including a substantial carnage lift 
The Factor}'' lias a first cDss connec- 
tion with Native Princes and lead- 
mg gentlemen European ind Indian 
Mr Press has been Cam ige-builder 
by special appointment to four 
successive Governors of Bomba}'' 
from Lord Sandhurst to Sir Gcoige 
Clarke He has earned off Gold 
Medals at the Poona Industrial 
Exhibition, 1888 Rajkote Exhibi- 
tion 1893 Bombay Horse Show', 
1895, 1896, 1898, 1899 cl 1900 

Poona Horse Show, 1896 , Ahmeda- 
bad Exhibition 1902 , Bombay Con- 
gress Exhibition, 1904, Sura^t Ex- 


hibition, 1907 Bomba} Motor 
Show, 1908 and Franco-Biitish 
Exhibition, J ondon, 190S , " and a 
Brourc Mcdil at the Pans Exhibi 
tion of 1900 He has introduced 
m in\ mno\ ations m Coach-buildmg 




Ml Pi stosji i li Pi i ss 


m B()ml)a\ sucli as the \is-i-Ais 
\btloiii tlie new ojicn-sulc square- 
fronted J 3 ioughtm, Cliar-a-B me, 01 
l^unclicon or Shikm C ir luhiKi- 
tyring, riisluon and jincum itic 
h ill-hc u ing ixks uul his ow 11 


patent trace and shaft bolt, a self 
acting contrnarce for pre\enting 
carnage accidents i\Ir Press is a 
piactical hand himself and to im- 
pro\ e his knowledge has\ isitedmost 
of the leading Coach-buildmg houses 
m Pans Frankfort, London and 
elsewhere Since the achent of 
Alotoi Cars he has established a new 
department of his business for re- 
jj^iis to m ichmery and the building 
of bodies and their appurtenances 
This dejiartment is now in charge of 
his son ]Mr Riistorn P Pi ess who 
has rccei\ed a sound training m 
motor engineering in England The 
V hole of the business of the turn is 
( ontrollcd b} Mi Pi ess with hs 
two brothers Mi jelnngir B Press 
and Mr Jnanji B Press, and his 
two sons Ml Kustom P Press and 
Mr \rdeshn P Press 

Messrs I B FORSTER A 
Compan^ English Phaimaccutical 
t hcniists Soutli Paiadc Bangalore 
Est iblishcd 111 the Near 1890 b\ 
Ml J B Forstei The hrm carr} 
on business as Dispensing Chemists 
and also m drugs both wholesale 
ind letail They ha\e also an \n- 
alvtical Dc|)artniciit which recencs 
the personal altciilion of Mi 
Eorstci rhe\ hold large stocks of 
pi tent medicines which thcN 
ilways keep fiesh and up-to-date 
In ficquent icncwals, and in this 
line then business is equal to an\ 
in India 
They aic 
also manu- 
factiirers of 
Cai holme 
and Pmeo- 
hiie, cariy- 
1 n g out 
these ma- 
nufactures 
on their 
own prem- 
ises Their 
iaige stocks 
of drugs, 
cheJn icals, 
etc , are 
usod to 
meet the 
demand 
from out- 
side dis- 
tricts as 
w ell as in 
Bangalore 
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o{ the Bcng'il Steam NiMgalion 
Company, Ltcl and upon his business 
abilities and adMcc, the Dircctoisof 
th it concern depend to \ gieit c\- 
ti nl In 1906 he n isited Sing \poi c 
on deputation for this Comiiain, foi 
the purclnse on then behalf of i 
stc unci, md in 1907 he ag uu \ isitcd 
lint poll on behalf of the ^imt 
( ompanv, to settle certim mtricUe 
business milters then pending 

Mcssis FOUC\R \ Co, Ltd, 
Moulmcin Buima Foie'll ers, ^aw 
Mill Owners and limber Merchvnts 
Regislcied Oflice in I oudon Ihe 
original hi m of Messi s Ferd houcai 

tV Co , with Messrs C luderv \ 
Co I Fenchuich \\ eiiuc, 1 oiulon, 
r C as \gents in Europe was 
established lu Mouhnem in ibyb 
In the Hit Mr Fcuhnind Loins 
Foucar who cime out to Buima 
in the eaih sixties and w is joined 
in ibSo b\ his brother Mi Emile 
Joseph Foucai In iSSb thc\ 
opened a branch at Rangoon under 
the stvlc of Foucar Brothers tS. Co 
•Mtei Mr Ferd L Foucar s death 
at Rangoon m 1890 the sur\i\ing 
partner coiuerted the business into 
a limited habihti company with 
Ml E 1 Eoucai as senior Manag- 
ing Diiectoi and Ml C \\ ightman 
semoi partnei of Mcssis M Cauden 
\ Co as Chairman of the Com- 
pany's Board of Diiectors m 
London The Compam more pai- 
ticulaily deals m timbei hut is aHo 
prepared to exploit and de\ clop 
othei resources and pioducts of 
Buima It has foiesl concessions 
m \aiioas parts of Burma and 
also draw s supplies of timber fi om 
the Shau ^tatts and Karennee all of 
this woik being under the super- 
\ision of European assistants with 
i large number of elephants foi the 
handling of the logs Mhth few ex- 
ceptions the timber is floated down 
the rners and brought in lafts to 
the nulls at Mouhnem and Rangoon 
wdience after comersion it hnds 
Its way not only to India but to 
pietty well all paits of the world, 
this latter more paiticuHrly apply 
ing to teak The Compan}^ deals 
m all marketable woods produced 
m Burma, has up to date mills 
at iSIoulmein and Rangoon thor- 
oughly adapted to deal with these 
\ arious w oods, and at the mills for 
the mo\ mg of the log emplo} s both 
mechanical and elephant powei 


Ml F j FOLC \R, who resides in 
Mouhnem w is horn in (Kimun ui 
185^, ind IS of Ilngiunot descent, 
hts ancestois h iMiig settU (1 in (ici 
mau\ soon iftii tin UiNoeUion 
of the Edict c>f \ mtes lU v as 
educikd m (leimim where lu 
h id also his origin il men intiK 
liammg, vent to 1 ngland m iS77 
to idil to lus e\])inc ju e ind 
fiom then, m i8So joined his Hte 
biotlicr Mi E I Foucar md has 
been eouuccled with the linue\er 
since lU IS anituiih/ed Bntisli 
subject and has interested himself 
m loc il aff ur& taking his fa^r 
share of ‘ ‘ the \ lute man's burden* * 
m the countr\ in which hi his 
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settled He is at present Major 
Commanding Moulmem \ olunte cr 
\rtillcrv, being one of the ongmal 
members to stait this ^ oluntcei 
Corps 1111885 joining as a gunner, 
and he holds the ^ olunteer Long 
Seiyice IMedal He is also a Munici- 
pal Commissioner Honoiaiy Magis- 
trate, and Consul for Germany 

Mr U OHN GHINE, atm c i e 
M R S A , M R A S ^ IS oue of the 
most distinguished of contempoiary 
Burmese gentlemen He has been 
singled out foi honour by the 
British Go\ernment m recognition 
of the eminent seryices which 
he has rendered both m his ofh- 


( nl md unoflir d npirituN fp 
imn htlongb tlu distiiu turn (if 
being tlu first non-offici t! g< nth - 
tmui lu Bunn i to tn creitnl \ 
fomjnmon of tht Onhr of tlu 
ludiui I injrn Ib s tlu son 
of I Shv i\ Moune' md M di Kho 
Ins V if( V as bom m llu m ir 
1857 It Rane<Mm md i diu \U I it 
St John s (olhgi n tlu s inv < it\ 
\fUr jMssing vitliindit. Ins Iu» 
i ntie eour-t lu obt uned m \pril 
187 J the vppomtimnt of fourth 
M istt r it llu sinu institution 
\fter i short (xinntnce ho\t\tr 
L Ohn (ihnu fouiul tint he hul no 
\ot ilion for \ istu 1‘rtLi 

lU tiurefon nsigmd hs ippoait- 
nunl md enlirnl tlu scrim 
of tlu qrc U (orporilion knov n 
IS tlu 15 onibu -Bunn i iridmg 
CorporUioti limited one of tlu 
lirgtsl firms of timber nurclnnts 
in the vorld ^ ilh its lu id ofiict 
at ihunb i\ He remumd in 
the simce of tlu (orporilion 
for upv inh of lvcnt\-st\ \eirs 
as in issistant, during which 
junod lu rendered excellent vork 
Owing to failing he ilthl (J)hn Ghme 
found Inmself unable to continue 
in ictne work, md retired in 1901 
On retirement he was presented 
with a gold \ iteh, !i indsomeh 
engrixed together v ith a sufislan 
till bonus m recognition of his long 
and f iitiiful ser\ ices 

I Ohn Ghmc was held m the 
highest cslctiu 1)5 the heads of the 
Bombax -Burma I rading Corjiora 
tion I united This is cMdenced h\ 
the \ery main commendator\ 
letters he holds Thej were gi\en 
to him from tune to time b\ siicce< 
sn c he ids of the Corporation He 
IS also cxlremch popular with Ins 
fellow countrymen from whom in 
token of their regard on the occa 
Sion of his ippomtment to a Com- 
panionship of the Indian Emjure 
he rcceucd sevcial congratula- 
tory addresses, enclosed in sih er 
c'>skcts and bowls mcluding the 
Burmese, Alahomcdans the Tinm 
ma Daitti Societx members of the 
Maiks Memorial Fund and em- 
ploxees of the Bombax -Burma 
Trading Corporation Limited as 
well as from the Honorarx^ ^lagis- 
trates of Rangoon The following 
extiact from the address presented 
by^ the Honorary Magistrates sets 
forth the claims w Inch U Oha Ghme 
had established to the respect and 
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period he found himself in a much 
improved position and decided to 
extend Ins business enlirging 
his accommodation \t the begin- 
ning he found it ncccsssar} to obtain 
his goods iUoslh througli agt nts at 
Rangoon, but in 1903 he found 
lnm‘:elf in a posit 011 to utilise the 
commercial 1 now ledge he had 
gnned, b} dealing direct witli the 
manufacturers In 1904 he became 
acquainted with Mr Hill of Afessrs 
Hill and Hilton of IZndand v lioin 
he appointed as his home \gcnts, 
procuring all English goods for his 
business through them \t this 
time, finding his business groning 
rapullv, he intended to make further 
extensne additions, v Iicn he v as 
led into contact v ith a Japanese 
merchant trading as AI Fujii & Co 
WHO ov mg to ill-hcilth, * as desir- 
ous of guing up his business cand 
retiring to Japan B\ an arrmge- 
ment with thisgcntlcman Mr Kadcr 
purchased the name and goodv ill of 
the firm of Eujii cS. Co He then arn il- 
gamated his ov n business with that 
of Alcssrs Fujii Co , carr\mg on 
both under the st\le of Fiijii S. Co , 
and retaining most of the Jajianesc 


assistants who had u^orked under 
the prcMous propricloi Mr Kadcr 
lias established Inmself and his firm 
\cr\ stroj giv in public fa^Oll^ by 
Ills good qualities uul careful atten- 
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tion to tlie wants of his customers, 
and his polite, genial and unassum- 
ing personalit}' He carries on his 
trade now chi e/ 1 3’’ in Japanese goods 
of the best qiiaht}^ for obtaining 
which he depends mostly on his 
Manager, who is a born Japanese 
Mr Kadcr is well known through- 
out Burma undci the name of Fujn 
tS. Co uhieli is considered b}^ the 
Japanese who msM Rangoon to be 
the leading Japanese firm in the 
country Ja])ancsc Msdors invari- 
ibh call on him for absistance and 
adxice Thcie are branches of the 
firm at Kobe and Osaka, Japan 
In 1904 Mr Kader beccame 1 share- 
holder m the Shan States Trading 
Company Ltd and m the following 
3 ear the Directors of that Com- 
jianv deputed him to ^ isit Lashio, 
Ilsiphaw and the other hill tracts 
in tlie Sinn St'>tes to report on the 
working of their business He was 
ajipointcd Secretary of the Com- 
plin on his return, and acted m 
this c'’pacit\ for iicarU a \ear and 
a hilf In 1906 he was cletted i 
Director of the Compan3’^ In 'addi- 
tion to his other business connec- 
tions, Mr Kncler is \ ice-Presidcnt 
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esteem of 111*^ fellow coimlnmtn 
md others — 

“We the Hoiioi ar\ M igisti ates 
of tlic tov n ol R ‘ngoon h‘\ing at 
i meeting iin immoiish ckcaled to 
present \ou wdli i congratul iton 
address to celebiatc \our npimint- 



Mr \ Ohn Ghint r i i 

mcnl as a Compimon of the Indian 
Finpirc b\ Her Most Gi icioiis 
Ma]cst^ the Queen Fmpi ess ha\ c 
inMted the public of Rangoon to 
this meeting at which the Riglit 
Re\ercnd the I ord Bishop has 
kindly consented to preside In 
presenting you with this addicss 
we ha\e great pleasure in pub- 
hch lecording our thanks to our 
Go\crnment for their recognition 
of your sterling worth as a public 
citizen Your services to Gov 
eminent and to the tow n of 
Rangoon as an Honorai> iMagis- 
trate and Municipal Commis 
sioner, your public chanties 
which were and are still distribu- 
ted to all classes without distinc- 
tion of race or creed, and your 
general benevolence towards all 
whose wants are brought to your 
notice, are well known to us, and 
we take this opportunity of 
publicly recording them, and of 
testifying to you our high a])prc 
ciation of their having been 
brought to the notice of oui 
great Queen Em pi ess, who has 
graciously and deserv edlv re- 
55 ’ 


w aided you With <i distinguished 
dccoialion “ 

Besides doing his dul\ well Mid 
fiMhfulh to the CoijioiUion wlncli 
emploved him, k Ohn Crhine len- 
dcicd consp cuoiis services to tlie 
British Government (iuring the earlv 
davs of the t'^nnoxation of I pjici 
Bunn i m the \ear 1885 and tlierc 
after He w as atlacliod to tiu 
ixpedition to Lpper Burma in 1885 
on the Hcatl-c|ii u lers Staff and 
iftci tlie dc])irtiirc of King Thcc- 
baw fiom thecijnial he '>cted in 
the \cai 1 886 as '’n \ss15tant to 
the Chief Political Olficei Colonel 
(afterwards Sn) Edward S Sladen 
in 'Mandal n L Ohn Glnni has 
rendered other si i vices of a jiiibhi 
charactci In 1S86 he was elected 
a memher of the R ingoon Munici- 
pal Conned and holds that position 
to tile present d iv i reeord which 
IS Lqu died 1)\ few C itv Fallieis in 
tlie East He was ijijiomtcd an 
Honoraiv Migislialt with second 
class powers in the \ear iS8ej and 
siihsequtnth he was appointed a 
mend)cr of the Education d Sv ndi- 
catc of Bunn i He has contimi- 
oiislv held lioth tlicsc ofiites of 
honom to tlie present dav 

In tlie \car 1899 L Ohn (ihine 
and Ins wife M di \ail were made 
1 ife CouncdJois of tlie Countess of 
Diiffenn’s Fund, in recognition of 
their V erv handsome don ition of 
Rs 10,000 to the Buima l^ranch of 


the Fund, foi the purpose of estab- 
lishing 1 specially furnished ward 
m the Diihciin Hos])it d in R in- 
goon known as the “ b Ohn Ghme 
nnd Mah \ ait Wiid ’ 

L Ohn Ghme lies dso founded 
foiii schoJarshij>s for Buddhist boys 
in connection with the Government 
Engineeiing Scliool and the Medi- 
c d College in Burma, with a vaew to 
encom aging Buddhist bovs to adopt 
a jirofessional career 

To C Olin Ghme also fell the great 
honour of lejirescntmg his native 
countr^ at the Coroii'^tion m 
the veai 1902 of His Alajestv 
King Edward, when on that occa 
S’on he leceived from the hanels of 
the King Emperor himself the 
cov cted Coronation Medal Fuithei 
honour^ were m store for him on 
Ins return foi after attending the 
( oronUion m England he was 
stiected to repicsent Burma at 
the grCiM Delhi Durbar held to 
commemorate the Hcessum of His 
Alajestv King Edvvaul A II as Em 
jieioi of Iiuln On th s occasion 
he also leceivcd the inedTl struck 
in honour of the event The Gov 
eminent Ins not been backw ird 
in 'icknovi Jedgmg I Ohn Ghinc's 
services m i htting manner In 
the veil 1898 the title of “ \hmii- 
dan G uing Ta/cik Ya Min ' wns 
confened ujion him >s a person'll 
distinction bv Loicl Elgin, Viceroy 
and (jov einoi-Gencral of Indn 
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to the UibliiKlion of being 11 k 
foundci of Iht Burmtbc \ trn xeuKu 
] iPbb In ibbc) hndnig Ihdl ilicri 
uds not a b nglc \cnnculai news- 
jAper in the PioMiicc he in- 
duced the interpielcr of the Burma 
t omp in> w ith w Inch he w is it 
the time associated to slnil i 
\ernaculai pajicr called the 
Burma Heiald ” Mr II uniat 
himself \MOtc the jnospectus the 
contents of which were ti instated 
into Burmese bv the interpielcr 
who became the projinetor of llu 
journal The “Burmi Heiald" 
so established, is still m existence 
and running strong The papci 
attracted the atlentiou of the 
old King Mingdon of Ljipei 
Burma the father of Kmg 1 hee- 
haw as the hist and for stieiU 
\ ears the onh Bui mese \ ernac- 
ular newspaper King Mingdon 
was so fa\ourabU impiessed with 
the publication, tint he niMletl 
the nominal Editor to transfer 
himself and his newspaper to 
Mandala\^ There were howeicr 
objections to running a free news 
paper undei an absolute despot i^-m 
such as the Burmese iMonarch\ 
was at that time and in the 
editorial repl\ which Mr llamia\ 
published in reph to the ro} il 
imitation wink he th inked His 
Majesty foi the same he expressed 
his fears that a truth-speaking 
Editor at Mandilav would be 
pretty much m the position at v 
certain Persian vuier who when 
awaking, alwa5's felt h^s neck to 
make sure that his head w as still 
on his shoulders King Almgdon 
w'as not offended, but on the 
contrary greatly amused and still 
looked favourahlj on the enter- 
prise, for when some six months 
later, the interpreter whose ser- 
vices meanwhile had been dis- 
pensed with by the Burma Corn- 
pan} , went up to Mandala} to 
interview the King, he received a 
grant of Rs 8 ooo w ith w^hich to bnv 
a press and printing materials 
This amount sufficed to start a 
press m Rangoon, at which it was 
possible to print not only the 
‘ ‘ Burma Herald ’ ’ and publish it 
under the editorship of a Manda- 
lay schoiai wffiose grammai and 
orthography were moie m con 
sonance wath the language at the 
Court of Mandalay than the 
Judsoman Burmese which passes 


i ui Kut Ml I ov ti Ihinu i i)Ul 
ilso ui Engl sh hi-\ iilU jupir 
tilt “liund of Ihirma ’ vhuh 
i’ is s| irttd at til U linu Mr 
ilannu unde i look tlu editing oi 
Uu ‘ ' 1 p( ud of Bunn I inhisspire 
ume llu jiiper all uutd gu it 
sutetss from the start 1 or i long 
tmu tlu connte tion f)f Mr liinni\ 
\ ith the *’ Erund eif Burmi \ as 
kept ' sub ro^ V He steured tlu 
sen lets of m iin < ontubutor^ of 
light and k ichng v ho v rote inon\- 
nioush 1 his journal itt uiu d i 
consaieriblo rtpnt ita>n ind b\ its 
sejuibs lud s lines on soeial m vtters 
kept til Rangoon puidu unused 
Mr Haunu e in hoint of being one 
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of the few men who c\cr icfuscil 
a King's gift, a gold cup, v Inch 
was oftered Irm m lecogn tioii 
of an article written In hun in 
the “Friend ’ ’ enjoining modcia- 
tion and a paciiic settlement of 
the dispute on account of which 
Su Douglas Foisvth was then on 
his way as a special envoy to 
the Court of Burma Mr Ilannav 
WAS latei compelled to resign the 
editorship, owing to pressure of 
work in his office, complicated 1)} 
mismanagement on the pait of 
those responsible foi the pi css 
Foi the next year and-a half he 
was absoihed m meicantile office 
duties which were rendered tieblv 
onerous by the failing health of 


tluH( d)o\i li m lud lu UMirdtngh 
U(l romim r( ( to (iitir s( rioiiNh 
into journ ihsm is i jirob^suni h\ 
nrcepting eh irgo of tlif 
(»i/(tti * ihis V IS ni tin \<ar 
187^ I lie “Rangoon tie 
\ IS at that time i bi-\ ttlK jnibli 
(alum, i)Ul ifu r Uirtt \( ir-> undi r 
Mr IhinniN stditorMup it v vs(on 
\(rt(d into a dai!\ llu jmstigi 
of tlu ‘(ii/(tt< ’ as I 1( uiing In- 
diui jnper v i*^ ampK Miubc itMl 
during tile Burnn*^i \\ vr of 
8b vlun Us sjdindul organuat on 
of V ir and spidvl eorropondi lu i 
(lunne: tlu < impugn m I pper Bur- 
in veuibhd Mr n uina\ not onh to 
sujijih Bunn i but iKo tlu I nghsh 
Brt^s through Reulir ind mo^t 
of tlu li admg hub in fladus i'. 
1 ell V Uh ill llu \ ar ne\ s Xfttr 
15 Mils nf j(mrnih>m Mr Han- 
\\i\ deiuUd to rctiri from tlu 
e\( reisL of tins juofi ssion uul "old 
Ills h ilbvU VP in tlu * R vngoon 
Cii/elte onet mori < mlnrk ng 
on i romnieriial caret r Ik fir^t 
tr ided under the n une of ] \ 

Ilannu \ (o tlu st U <»f the hrin 
lumg sulmtquenth iltered to I C 
Hannu \ Co In 190 > tlu litter 
lirm V IS coinerted into a I niited 
li ibihu ComjMiw Hu Conijuiu 
hold tlu \gencits for the Pilitnu 
Insiirinct Compun tlu National 
Insiirince ( oni]) wn of Ireland 
L'lmum of Pins and tlu (jiiar 
mice Vssoeiation of Bombu Mi 
nauuv\ IS the Mauagiuc DireeUw 
of the t oni]! in\ \nd iKo hold^ llu 
iiqiojntnu nt of Brinch Secret ir\ 
foi Iknm i to that flour Mniu: con- 
cern, the Oriental Go% eminent bee nr- 
it\ 1 ifc \ssurance Co , I td 1 lu^ 
apjiomlmcnt was bestowed ujiou 
him m recognition of his liaMiig 
succcssfull\ represtnted them for 
30 ^cars Mthough he has gnen 
uji journabsm is a jwofc-NSion, Mr 
Hanniv still occasionalh finds 
dn cision and amusement In contrib- 
uting to home ind Burma papers 
in his leisure moments Mr llanni\ 
has all his life been a great behc\ ci 
m personal w ork as the prime 
clement of success ni an\ undertak- 
ing and his belief has been earned 
into prictice in his own career 

Messrs JOSEPH HE\P N 
Sons Ld Rice ^Iilleis and Mcr 
chants, Phavre Street, Rangoon 
Burmi This was oiiginallv a pn 
vate hrm conducted undci the 
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Glasgow The\ deal ])nncip'ill\ in 
piece goods geneial impoits and 
exports and genenil produce The^ 
are Agents for the Hansa Lmt, the 
Glen Line and BucknalFs Steam 
er Line \lso Agents foi the Bril 
ish American Insurance Com])an\ 
and Messrs F W Heilgers <51 Co , 
of Calcutta Thc^ ha\ e branches 
at Bomba}^ Calcutta and Karachi 
The present jiartners at Rangoon 
are Messrs C T Grab im and H F 
Smith 

Messis GRAM WDCMHER- 
WOOD, General AKrehants Pliavrc 
street Rangoon This business 
dates from the ^ car 1S95 when it 
was est ibhshed b} Mr Alexander 
Grant who was shorth afterwards 
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joined by Mr Henry Catheiwood 
The partners continued to work the 
business together till the death of 
Mr Catherwood which occurred in 
1901, since which time Mr Grant 
has carried it on on his own account 
The firm deal in piece-goods, 
hardware and sundries They 
also act as Agents for many Lon- 
don firms , Thomas Tow nsend d 
Co for hats Crowm Perfumery 
Company William Bernard & Co , 
Bottle Manufacturers, in which 
line they do a large trade, Stevenson 
and Howell, Ltd , also for Alanu- 
factureis of Soluble Essences Aus- 
tralian, Continental and American 


Houses The\ do a laige impoit 
DUsmess in buttei from Australia 
They have the Agency for the North- 
West Soap Company of Calcutta 
and Aleerut, the Basel Mission M cav- 
ing Establishment of Calicut , and 
act as Agents foi the Empire of 
India Life Assurance Co , of Bom- 
bay , the Angle Lamp Company of 
New A^ork, the American Trading 
Compaii} of the same citv Lepard 
and Smith, Ltd Paper Merchants 
of London Alfred A^oung (N Co , 
Merchants London Power Powei 
cN Co London N Joachimson Mei- 
chant Hamburg Harms and Mar- 
cus Hamburg, and J Jacobi Co 
Merchants, A lenna Alessrs Grant 
and Catherwood carry a large stock 
of assorted goods Air Alex Grant 
has been a lesident of Rangoon for 
oxer txxent\ x^ears during xxdiicli 
jienod he has engaged in commercial 
jnirsuits He is one of the Secre- 
taries of the local A^oung Alen's 
Christian Association and has been 
connected xxitli the Alethodist Ejiis- 
v.opai Chun h Ku mar} x earb of 
x'hicl eliurcli Im isaluasuicr He 
nkes in active interest in Surd a 
behool iiid dl chinch \ ork and 
<-01 letKs 

Messrs GUI MANN \ CO, AKi- 
eh ints (A Importers 71-2 Hornln 
Road Bomba\ Partners Feidm- 
ond Gutmami Julius Aleyei 
Jules Gutmann The firm’s busi 
ness lies princijially m silk 
juece-goods They also import 
all kinds of continental jnece- 
goods and sundries They are 
represented on the Bomba} 
Chamber of Commerce The 
Head Office is at Lyons, France 
xnd there aie Branches at Delhi 
and Amritsar ind Agencies at 
Calcutta, Peshaxvar and Karachi 
The business xxas originally started 
and carried on for xbout six years 
by Air Henri Gutmann but xxas 
taken over by the pi esent pro 
pnetois in 1907 Mi Ferdinand 
Gutmann and Julius Aleyer preside 
at the Head Office, Lyons, and Mr 
Jules Gutmann at Bombay Mi 
Jules Gutmann xxas born at Ham- 
burg m the German Empiie in the 
year 1877 Iducated at his 

natix^’e city He also obtained there 
his first commercial experience, sub- 
sequently proceeding to Lyons in 
France joining Mr Henri Gutmann 
He resided in Sxxit/trland and 


South America during several 
\eirs He came to India at the 
end of 1906 to tal e charge of 
the business at Bombay 

^ Alessis HALL PATERSON & 
Co Aloulmein, Agents for the 
British India Steam Nax^igatioii 
Co , Ld The Alarine Insurance 
Co Ld , and The British and 
Foreign Alanne Insurance Co , 
Ld The Agenc} was established 
about 1865, and Alessrs Gardener 
Brook (N Co xverc the hrst Agents 
It passed from them to Air 
Kenned} and from him to Alessrs , 
Hall Pateison (N Co , xxho are the 
present Agents 

Air JOHN A HANNA A, 
Alessis r C Hanna} Co , Ltd , 
Rangoon Born m the }^ear 
1845 Air Hannav is noxv nearh 
yeais of age, and his connection 
with Burma goes back far into the 
davs XX hen Ijpper Burma xva^ an 
independent kingdom He is the 
son of the late Air Robert Hanna}^ 
xxho xxas xxell knowm in his dax 
as the pioneer mei chant of Burma 
and the first to import goods direct 
from Europe to Burma Air John 
Hannay xxas at first intended foi 
the laxv and serx^ed an apprentice 
ship of three years m Scotland to 
that profession But his bent did 
not he m the direction of the long 
lobe and he abandoned legal pur- 
suits in faxmm of commerce, begin- 
ning again by serxung an apprentice 
ship of four years m a London com- 
mercial house In the year 1867 
he came out to Burma and joined 
the Burma Company, Ltd , xvhich 
had been started in i860 by a syn 
dicate of Fiench and Sxviss bankers 
At first Mr Hannay was placed in 
charge of the banking (Comptoi 
d'Escompte’s) department Later 
on he took charge of the firm's 
import branch The firm embark 
ed in disastrous speculations in for 
est concessions, and three years 
aftei Air Hannay 's arrival, it xx^as 
found necessary to xvmd up its 
affairs Air Hannay now joined 
the hrm of Alessrs Gillanders 
Arbiithnot Co , at their Rangoon 
Office and remained in that employ 
ment for the next fix^e and a-half 
years A couple of years after his 
arrival Air Hannav began to take 
an interest m journalism, and his 
efforts in this direction entitle him 
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Plumb ng '\Yn\ G \s Woik »nclml:ng 
\ciUloiK hou uul Hr \ss(num\( i'' 

( ojipci \\u\ 1 lUsm tbs ind U^w 

made \ sptenhu of \s(.plK IIo^ 
pud ruriuUiic uul ‘jijdiiucis foi 

ilospUal'' U\d 0)HlltU)ll ])UI 

poses I he\ m ds(» llu soN 
maiud'ictiutrs oi ilu Kin irl 
1114 Maclmits uliich ai< usid 
)n ( alcnlt i ami 011 *11 tin im 
1 omsLs m Indi i 

lh< nWh C)] JM)M J Hi 
Bomb \\ w IS n d m P^omb i\ 

on Sc])ttmbtr 7th U)<j(> w dli i 
Capitil of out cron oi Kupiis 
diMded into one Idh oi slnn s o| 
Rs lootich Fhi j)nstnl pidup 

Capital IS iift\ 1 iklm llu on^int 
Directors irt Sr S issoon l)i\td 
Kl Sir CowisiLt JthmUi** I^ut 
Dorabu )amsttji l\ti, 1 s(j (lor 
dh indas Ivhittau I sq I ilubb o 
S\mald\s Tsq Is.lutscx Klu si.\ 

Dsq Rimnirun Hurmmdr'i Ixi 
Icnirrutn Hindoornul Dim Ksc| 
Hon’ble ^Ir Ibrdiiin R di m- 

toola c 1 1 

Mr H P Striiigicllov 1 ilt of 
t)}( \])) nice Bank of Sjj))]'^ 3 1(3 

was n)3)cmted Manigcr in Denm 
ber 190b The progress in uU during 
the t\ 0 \ears in v bicb tlu Bank 
has been v orking has iuin \i.r\ 
rapid the Working Capital si ind- 
mg at Rs 2 17 57,014 on ^isi 
December 1908 

Dnidends at the rate of 5 ^,) md 
5!% ha\e been ])aid for the list 
two \carb respcctnch and i 
Rescr\c Fund iccumulated of 
Rs 1,75,000 

The Bank has been started on 
lines very similar to those of the 
Presidency Banks with regird to 
the nature o'l the business that 
ma\ be transacted and the 3)ohc\ 
of the Directors is to be satisfied 
wath a moderate rate of du idcnd 
until the Reser\ e Fund has re iched 
a substantial figure 

For the present, the p ud-iq) 
Capital of fifty lakhs together with 
the additional sum of fifty lakhs 
bubsenbed but not called up, afford 
\ery ample secunt}' to the depos 
itors m the Bank 

Mr HENRY P VRKER M RING- 
FELLOW^ was born in 1862 it 
Folkestone, Kent In 1882 he 
joined the Head Office of the 
I ondon and County Banking C 0 
Ltd , in Lombard Street I ondon 


imi ifti r r\ m » tin n for < n id 

M ir^ \ is (ifp n i\ \\\ ifipiunt 
mint m tlu Ml im t Hud of snid t 
1 d V hu b lu )() m d on | mu n \ 

Isl \\)^ 

Wii r s( r\ mg is \gt m u( 
\ inou^ l^r UU lu ^ tif tlu \I!i uu < 
Pi ud im bubng tlu ( ib itt i 


r 
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Hr inch lu v is diputid i irl\ m 
to o)u n i Hrinrb of tlu 
H ink it Hfunb i\ fn I)i < » mlu r 
i()of) on Ills n turn from li i\t 
dur.ng \ Im b lu m ub i \o' igi 
round tin worl<l n ufung ^ m 
Frincwco onl\ i fiw di\‘> iftir its 
(bstnution hi vis oilind md 
icrepled tlu post of Mungir of 
the Hulk of Indi i ltd Hondiu 
vb ch bid jusi bun stirtid 

UiuU r bis cb irgi the H ud of 
India Ills m uU \tr\ rqial 
progress 

Mr 'stnngfdlow during hs 
serMce 111 1 ondon obtaimd b\ 
exiniiiiition the eertiticati of flu 
Institute of Haul ers and is in 
issoci ite of that bod\ He ilso 
on two occ isions gamed i higli 
pliee in the eximmUions luld in 
connect on w db the Gilbert I erlures 
on B mk.iig He is the author of 
i work on hull ifi Bulking Pi le- 
ticc, jiubkshed in 1897 Mi String- 
fellow mimed in 1892 Doroth\ 
daughter of the late Re\ d H W 
Pie wen, m ' , V car of Nethera\ou 
Wiltshire 


( lu i\DI \\ \I { MI\fl M ( 

I <1 M idr is I ouiul d n M ir» b 
UKJo (or tlu m mui u turi oi dl 

I I is I - of Mum n urn good < ip 

t d ti n 1 d bs ni rup I b M ui 
It ng Driitor s Mr I rn st John 
n I ris e lio i<f I tip r e (h Mr 
lb rn ird H u I itis md Mr Kirdl» \ 
Norton tlu V ill I mu n I'ursTtr 
noe pr u t s n n f d» ntt i lound 
llu f oinp m\ tlu otiu r ()rlllo'^-^ 
b ng Mr M \ Kbnddns P uLb i 
^ dl b Mr I r uu s ( fi in^ rlon md 

Mr I !i nr\ 1 r glue ♦ II I lu 1 ip t d 

of tinidhsoi sd d d nto 

10 000 sh it( s ot Kv loo ♦ u h tlu r» 
in no (b b niun md s lu , tlu 
form it on of Uu < onq) m\ m l^» r us 
d s d» ml ot 7 p* r (I n* p r umniii 

b ts I) in p I fl I h ^I m 1 ' rn, 

! ) ri I tor ^!r ! I w 1 ns s no]i 

M m u ‘ I md lu i good ill 

round bus lu ss mm is \ » II is i 
lliormn h)\ [>rut( il nan n tins 
put 1 III u ndusir\ f(i \ is b »rn n 
ibdlordshn 1 ngl m<! bit his 
n s d' d n M idr IS for tb pist run 

\l Us 

i lu ( oinp m\ I» e m Uu r oji* r i 

I oils on I sill dl ill blit n nio > 
tlu \ pnn h isf (I tlu (»o\<rnnunt 



Mr 1 J Hmikins 


Alummmm Dejurtment of the 
Madri'i School of \rt foi two uid- 
i bilf lakhs of rupees md m tin 
line tear the c\teiisi\t buildings m 
which the Compain now earr\ on 
then ojicratioiis wen erected lhc\ 
h i\ e all the most modern macluner\ 
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style of James R Heap Co , but 
in the vear 1900 it \\as amalgama 
ted \\ith the old established firm 
of Joseph Heap Sons of Lner* 
pool who had been doing business 
with Burma from before the se\- 
enties in the last centur} In the 
earl}'’ da3'’s of their business Messrs 
Joseph Heap Sons conducted a 
line of sading ships, well known 
throughout the world as the Mcr- 
se\ '' Line The Compan\ now 
own two rice mills at Rangoon, 
of modern construction, equipped 
with up to date inachmer}^ and 
appliances The mills are htted 
to turn out both cargo nee and 
cleaned rice for the local and 
European markets Mr V P 
Cotterell is the local ^lanager 
the head office is situated at Li\ cr- 
pool, where also the Compan\ 
])Ossess nee mills 


IIOKGKOKG A^D SH \KG 11 M 
BANKING CORPORATION, 
RANGOON 

Capital S' 5,000,000 

Reserve Liability of 
Proprietors 515 000,000 

Resurvl Finds 

Steiling ^1)500 000 

Sih er 613,500,000 

Idcad Office and I 
Com I of Director. | HONGKONG 

London Office — 

31, Lomheud Street, EC 

The Bank has Branches and 

\gencies at ill tht clinf ccnlics in 
the w orld 

Every description of hn'ncc ind 
c\ch ingc banking transacted 

RWGOON OFFICE ^ 

19 Alerclniil Sticct Ramoon 


Messis INCELL S. SILK, 
Beiitinck Street, Calcutta This 
film was established in 1890 by 
Its present founders, Mr T Incell 
and ]\Ir T T H Silk Eighteen 
years have now elapsed and 



Mr W Silk 

the business is domg well iiul 
inci easing by leaps and bounds 
Mr Incell has been a resident of 
Calcutta about 40 years and is 
still working and enjoying the best 
of health he is a specimen of the 
old English t3'’pe and his vigour and 
health speak well for the Indian 
climate wdiich he has not left since 
he anived 40 j'^ears ago 

Mr Silk, of whom we produce a 
photograph, is the piincipal pio> 
moter of the firm and assisted m its 
founda^^ion 18 years ago after 
strenuous efforts he has succeeded, 
with the help of Mr Incell, m plac 
mg the business upon its present 
sound and substantial basis he has 
now 25 ^rears of Indian experience, 
and commands great confidence from 
all his patrons and employees 
The firm employs about 500 work 
men, supervised b}^ many European 
and Bengalee assistants, who 
have been of great help and assis- 
tance to the management They 
undertake all classes of work in 
the common metals, such as iron, 
steel, lead, copper and brass , are 
Engineers and Contractors, and Spe- 
cialists m Sanitary Engineering, 
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cipuitx require'' Uo In 

lull stations liu^c uK.uitxgi*' m 
''till more ippmnl iiul m course 
ot time alummunu mu*-t rqihu 
noaentireh m nnm of the prmei 
j>il municipal hos]),tti! ami j o! 
itquibitcs 

llu Indian \lummuim (onqnin, 
m uUhlion to minuhetunng i\ir\ 
kind of aluminium leqmsUc, either 
foi hoii^^^chohl or mon extended usi 
NiipjdiC'' the met il m hulk m shec Is 
circles ingots or nrip or m smdl 
quantities h\ the ixnind In thi‘' 
connexion It is vorth\ of nott tint 
while in Europe uul \menci tlu 
greatest iield for the cinploMncnt of 
duminium is m the iron and stitl 
lruie> more espccnlK tlu lititr 
m India u i" onh m \tr\ small 
demand in iron fomulciv \u<l\tt 
there is not the least duuht tint 
its emploemcnt m small qumltlK-' 
would lead to i gre it improMiiunt 
m the qualite of the cistmg^ turned 
out and to a considerable dei re ise 
m the percentage of waster'- \s 
a lule the uhantagcsof dummmm 
ha\e not been obtimed Ihcuis< 
in most of the expenments tint 
Inee been made in his countr\ too 
large a quantUe of the metal li is 
been emplo\ ed If no more th in h ill 
a pound tw one and a half pomuK 
of aluminium lie uhkd to cich 
ton of metal in the lidlc, the 
resulting castings will he greath im 
proecd, while the expense nuoKcd 
wall not be great In engineers 
workshops there is a large held for 
the emplosment of alummuim 
M here m im similar c istings ha\ i 
to he made, it is admirably ulajitcd 
for patterns as they are hglit 
easih machined and suHieicnth 
strong to wathsland a consider vble 
amount of rough usage For bear 
ings, it has proe ed quite as dur dile 
as brass, while for face plates of 
lathes chucks, and an immense 
variety of cast-iron fittings to ma 
chine tools, the hard alummmm 
alloj possesses a great adv antage 
over east-’ ron, as its lightness enables 
these comparatively large pieces to 
be easily handled b} one man In 
small v\ orkshops or in places whore 
access to a foundry is difficult 
the employment of aluminium ind 
its alloys IS attended with econ 
onn, as small castings can he 
produced with the most piimdivt 
natiV e appliances and w itli v ei ylittle 
troubU The swung of time in 
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m ni\ ( isi % iinj l\ (omun''iti'v fnt 
tlu g» t dn ( ost of tlu m» t li 
\mung tlu spi { 1 dun " <d th 
Mum mum t ompun nm tA tlu 
mo^t not M ibh tlu mimdutun 
(d hoq)U d r» qu s t* ^ of v Iw h i 
gn It V ir < t\ fd irtmlt s u d nU u « 
w k( pt in stod ill minufutund 
to (jriUi H d jnns nihila> bisn 
nu asuu > < h itl'< b ulriu lu i 

ru " tilti f" ind o t'l dor*' boil 

(if \ ir oils pitt(rns spt toons mU 
sttnl/^rs mdl t uis of v mu d di 
s cn md }uns uul dish* s mi inionu 
tlu II'' fill ml ( h s \ h ( It llu < o n 
]>aiu st{u 1 W lu n tlu nlv ml ic* '' 
po s sM tl 1)\ til m t d ovtr th 
pn V oUsK in u-'i lu l d mi nto 

(Oils dint Ml th ri s u‘> < lUs# to 

V oiuh r V hv diummum is q* dh 
displ u I ig ill otiu r nu t ils in tlu 
mimifuturi of vrtuii- m \ !i * h 
(h mhtu ss Is tlu I "Mdnl )M>nt ti» 
bt k( pt m \ \ m I ho''p t d 
I lu u 1 on of ^ il< Vt \ lu tlu i frt 
oj silt s miu h h ss III ul ( d m tlu 
( ist of dum n nm tliin most 
otIu r nu t ils I lu ihluti org im 
u ids V hicli o< ( ur m i gri d ^ m i tv 
of food stutts hive MTV I’tll' ai I’on 
on tlum mum md tlu < om umnd^ 
fornud in di-olutih hnmh''S to 
tlu huminsNsitm llus# projxrl’*'' 
togithtrv it!i llu fvLt ibu dum mum 
compktiK rc-'sts tlu iction of tin 
renders tlu met il li \ond all olhM'> 
bt si adapted is i m den il for um n 
tlu m ikmgofi ookmg vi^sds Su( !i 
suljst uicts is turds him ]u ce md 
tamumd v d<r vhih an Imgeh 
m use among tilt i>eojde of tins coun- 
tr\ can bt svkh kept m dum nnim 
vMthoid injurv to tlu fool-siulf oi 
the met il Mumin urn does not 
coirode and non< of tlu acuK 
found m foods luv{ luiccjitibk 
corrosive iclion on the nv t il 

llie Indim Mummmm Compun 
are to be congrduhted on llu vtu 
siucessful enterpnse the\ hav< 
milialed m India md the Instorv 
of the Com])am from the issiu of 
Its first balance-sheet m 1900 show-' 
})rogressi\ e adv ance The v ohinu 
of business transacted as set foilh 
in the Vnmnl Kcj^orts shows satis- 
factor\ and consistent increase 
v\hile the capitd and lesorve fund 
have been added* to, without mter- 
fenng with the Inmlsome divulcnds 
paid <innually 

The INDIAN W VREHObSE 
Compan^ Clearing ind Foiward 


ini, \r( Ids IngiriMTi '^uppl 1 r 
» n M idr ts 'sj iri* »l m tlu \t \t 

)<» but u rr d t V tlu pn td 
n pr( eld d \( of tlu ohl ( d>l ''lu <1 
tmm (d Mt Hsfs I 11 I'o dnicV f •> 

V b rh ^ Is ( ^l tbi* lu d i f tr b u \ 
as th M m hv Mr I H 

Ibw di u ^lr 1 li Ih»v df n mi1> 
e [U» nth n liiupi siu 1 tlu bin lu s 
to ^Ir I M lh» (h n \ ho con 
dm ted ! tdl h s d( dh v h ( !i o* 

( tmrt*i oim thru' \( m tgo \ 
M vr I di r ^Ir I Hoi rd O il h v 
mi du wn di tl I lu bin tu of \!( sr^ 
Ihi * den v\ ( o V th th d id t!i 
In<l ui \\ mthoini <omj>uiv lb 
s tlu sob propr ( nmof tlu < o ti!» n* d 
bin lu s Ih# Ind n \\ trduun 
f onpiiu n jjfi Md b uhng 1 md sh 
md \tm r i m tmun mi 1 n lu 1 r m 
^tofi h I Ids md \ irn sh u 
\ li ! h tlu V li IV « I oin d» r dd< tr un 
u I oin Him in pro}»r Mors oi 
1 1 ( nrv s ( in d In*! in Ki lu d t 
\ im h b iv t t 1 mg* s ib n th 
(ouidrs is spicius ig I fnt Ind in 
d'S( is» I lu ( n nu d < in t \ 
tMniv t h inid b\ m lun and pi ud 

Mig projiru to’'s uuloMursvbo hui 
tlu 1 in (d ! mgi g im.^ of v orl nu n 
mdcoiiliis Mr I llo\ mdDikbv 
s I pnbi ( iccountud in v’ I m b 
IV 01 d on lu h is })r u t st d for nion 
tinn tin \t ir- lln \ss st Mr 
I II vrold hov den *s t ntplu v* <d ^lr 
1 M Bo Mien Mr Oil-lev n i 
nativi (d M ohl rh iinptou England 
lb ntdiu did d honu uul dtir 
leu ng s( hold jo ntfl h’s brotlur n 
I ondon i nu mbt r of the lirm ot 
Messrs Oiklci mdWtllnn Char- 
tered \rcourd mis Ib strv<dvith 
ills (mm for four vtms In tlu 
\e ir i()oo lie 1 unc to Bmgilon 
South Ind i V here he pi uintd 
Ids probssum fora tmu Hn firm 
the liubin Warehouse C omp im 
an largeh tngiged in tk inng and 
forw irdmg bus»ness on btlnlf ot 
mere h Hits ind otiu rs n suling mi tin 
Mofmsil 

riu iRR vw VDD^ noin I v 

C om })a n y I muted Steannhip 
Owners, Slnpbmlders, Martni 
Engineers Dfickv ard Proprietors 
etc Rangoon Established iM)5 
in winch }cai the Joe il Govern- 
ment of Burma made ovci i small 
/le( t of steamers to tlu {momoters 
of tlic Company The operitions 
of the Compain were ntccssanh 
on a small scale at liist and 
thiee V cars liter, m 1S6S, the Coin- 

f 
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and large draNNing presses, with 
a hrst class engineer in charge 
New and additional machinei}^ of 
the \alue of Rs 50,000 was put up 
m 1908 and this is dru en b\ a 40 
horse-power gas engine They also 
have a large foundry iitted w th 
the latest machinery, and heie arc 
manufactured all the ait'cles of 
brassware, iron, etc used in the 
\luminmm\\ orks, 
such as dies and 


tei les have been equipped Fins 
apart fio n domestic demands affords 
evidence of the\aiious uses to which 
aluminium can be successfully 
plied \mong British troops the use 
of tilumunum is rapidlv extending 
for all articles of domestic use, and 
the i eduction in the \ eight of the 
cooking utensils of a regiment ma^ 
he taken at hftv pei cent , or c\ en 


able for other duties So long as 
brass and copper vessels were used 
in Natue regiments the equipment 
was obamed from the bazaar and 
Commanding Officers had usually to 
design their own sets The concen 
tration of all the aluminium business 
m Madras has led to the accumula- 
tion of much experience in these 
matteis, and there is no doubt that 
the sets of alu 
^ mmiiini vessels 


stamps The works 
cover an area of 
about four acres 
and there is ample 
ic c 0 m m 0 d a 1 1 0 n 
for e\erv thing 
constituting a self- 
contained Indus 
trv with faculties 
for carrying the 
large amount of 
stock which IS 
always kept on 
hand *\bout 400 
hands are con 
-»tantiy employed 
and the Compam 
manufacture f o 1 
the wholesale 
trade The total 
annua! consump- 
tion of alumin- 
ium in the whole 
of India IS onl\ 
ibout one hundred 
tons, so this Com- 
pany as It ic 
counts for o\ er 
85 percent of the 
total amount may 
be said to jiracti- 
cally control the 
industry \ con 
siderable mpetus 
would be given 
to this industry if 
means could be 
dexised for the 
manufacture of 
the metal in the 
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now made up are 
more compact and 
much better adap- 
ted to ser\ice re 
qiurements than 
those the\ have 
I epiared 
ProbabJT t h e 
most important 
held foi the cm 
pjoxment of alu- 
mmium discoxeied 
during the last few 
5 ears is m the 
ma nil fact uie ot 
mumc ]>dl consei 
\ anc\ d])}>hdnces 
N gill sod has n(» 
tion whateiei 
upon ilumin’um 
consequent^ it 
can be usecl in 
pi ice of iron with 
great adcantage 
In the hrst ins- 
tance tlie cost of 
aluminium appli 
inces IS greater, 
but the}^ are easll^ 
kept clean b\ 
flushing with w^atei 
only, while then 
durability is so 
great that the\ 
have been found 
w hen w orking side 
by side with iron 
appliances to be 
perfecth uninjur- 
ed, while the latter 


country, in pref- 
erence to Its im- 
portation hut ap- 
parently sufficient inducement has 
not been forthcoming As showing 
the demand that has been created it 
IS interesting to note that withm the 
last SIX years the Compan\ have 
manufactured about 120,000 w^atei 
bottles for issue to the vinous 
branches of the military' service, ind 
upwards of 260 regiments and bat 
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moie What this means may be 
judged from the fact that while, 
before the mtioduction of alu 
minium, eight mides were allowed 
to each legiment, 01 one for each 
company, under the new^ conditions 
one mule can easily carry the cook 
mg utensils for tw'o companies, leav 
mg four mules per regiment a\ail 


have been w orn 
out and unservice- 
able Moreover, 
the lightness of aluminium is a gieat 
advantage m carts and buckets 
w'hich haT^e to be handled a great 
deal and transported o\er consider- 
able distances The standard j)attem 
conservancy cart, the tank of wffiich 
has a capacity of 600 lbs w^ater, can 
easily be drawn by one bullock, 
whereas an iron cart of the same 
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pany*s fleet Contained no more 
than seven small vessels, with which 
trade was earned on within the 
limits of the Province of Lower 
Burma, the vessels plying principally 
between Rangoon and Thayetmyo, 
a distance of about 350 miles 
There was no steam communication 
in those days with ^landalay, 
Bhamo and the towms of Upper 
Burma, such an enterprise not 
having been yet thought of It 
was due to the able judgment of 
Mr G J Swann, c i e , who took 
charge of the Company's affairs 
as Manager at Rangoon, that the 
possibilities of the situation were 
de\ eloped To him is due the credit 
for the extension of the operations of 
the Compan}^ to Upper Burma, 
and under his skilful management 
and far-seeing sagacity the ser\ ice 
of steamers was extended, not onty 
to Mandalay and Bhamo, but also 
to most of the navigable rivers, 
creeks and estuaries of Lower 
Burma The operations of the Com- 
pany were thus expanded fully a 
thousand miles, which is the distance 
of Bhamo, a town on the confines of 
estern China, by river from the sea 
Communication, by an efficient 
seri/ice of suitable steamers, was 
also established between Rangoon 
and Bassem, the most important 
town and seaport on the Western 
mouth of the great river Irrawaddy 
The fleet which had such small 
beginnings in 1868 rapidly in- 
creased, and now consists of 350 
vessels, large and small, of an 
aggregate tonnage of 92,500 tons 
At present the Company run a ser- 
vice of fast Mail and Cargo steamers, 
three times a week, between Ran- 
goon and ^fandalay, and a similar 
service, twice a week, between Man- 
dalay and Bhamo They have a 
large number of ferry services on 
the mam river and its tributaries, 
and on the network of creeks m the 
delta, as w^ell as on the Salween River 
and tributaries, providing ample 
facilities for the transport of pas- 
sengers and merchandise from the 
interior to the seaports of Rangoon, 
M o u 1 m e 1 n and Bassem The 
steamers owned by the Company 
are of the most modern and 
improved type, are fitted with all 
the latest appliances in marine 
engineering, and are specially 
adapted for n%er navigation in a 
tropical climate They have mostly 
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been built in the well-knowm ship- 
building >ards of Messrs William 
Denny and Brothers of Dumbarton 
on the Clyde The late i\Ir Peter 
Denny, ll d , was for many years 
the Chairman of the Company m 
Glasgow The Company maintain 
an extensive and weli-equipped 
dock3^ard at Rangoon, and similai 
though smaller establishments at 
Moulmein and ^landala}'' At the 
Rangoon Dockyards, m addition 
to general repairs to the Company's 
steamers and flats, vessels arc con- 
structed from materials imported 
from home Besides their ow n 
work the Company do a large amount 
of work for the Government and 
general public The express steamer 
Japan was specially fitted up 
for the reception of T R H 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during their tour m Burma m 1906 
by the Compan}^ Their Royal 
Highnesses expressed very great 
appreciation of their three days, trip 
on the Irrawaddy on this steamer 
The illustration giv^'en on previous 
page is of a sister vessel to Japan 
The Company has other difficulties 
to contend wath besides the up-keep 
of their immense fleet The river 
itself demands serious attention 
In the rainy season the Irrawaddy 
rises thirty to forty feet above its 
dry season level and during this 
season of flood the difficulties of 
navigation are reduced to a mini- 
mum, but towards the end of Sep- 
tember the level of the river falls 
rapidly and continues to fall till in 
the hot season, March to April, it 
attains its lowest level Very great 
difficulties arise, owing to the silt- 
ing up of old channels and the diver- 
gence of others The Company 
have to expend very large sums m 
keeping the channels clear for na- 
vigation by means of groynes and 
sunken disused vessels, to ensure 
a free passage for their steamers 
during the critical period of low 
river Very extensive and expensive 
operations have also to be earned 
on in buoying the channels during 
the dry season, and the Company’s 
pilot launches patrol the river 
throughout its entire length, shifting 
the buoys as the*channels alter, and 
supplying information to the com- 
manders of the steamers In 1885, 
on the declaration of war by Lord 
Duffenn, Viceroy of India, against 
King Theebaw, the whole of the 


Company's resources were placed 
at the disposal of Government for 
the conveyance of troops and 
stores to Upper Burma The Com- 
pany’s aid was of infinite value, and 
the rapid success of the expedi- 
tion was largely due to the skill 
and energy of the Compan3’’’s 
representatn es and the facilities 
afforded to the Go\ emment hy the 
Compan3''‘s resources This was 
fully recognised by the Government 
of India, who acknowledged their 
obligation in a letter of thanks to 
the Compan3'' and created Mr G J 
Swann, then General Manager m 
Glasgow, and Mr F C Kennedy, 
Manager at Rangoon, Companions 
of the Order of the Indian Empire 
jMr Kennedy is now a Director of 
the Company, he was succeeded in 
the management in Burma b3^ Mr 
J G Findla3^ in 1895 who again was 
follow ed by J P Hay, m v o , in 
1903 The present ^lanager of the 
Compan3^ m Burma is ^Ir R J 
Wilkinson 

Hadji MAHOMMED YOUS- 
SOOF ISMAIL Saheb Effendi, 
iv I H , Merchant, a Consul for 
Turkey, Rangoon, was born at 
Rander, Surat District, in the 
Bombay Presldenc3^ in the year 
1862 He came to Rangoon at the 
age of eleven and received his 
education at the I\Iadrassah Moham- 
media, Randera Hadji Mahommed 
Youssoof Ismail’s father was a 
wealthy merchant, and on leaving 
school at the age of twenty -one 
Hadji Mahommed Youssoof joined 
his father in business In the year 
1896, the father retired from busi- 
ness and Hadji Mahommed Youssoof 
has earned on the business hy 
himself ever since In 1896, he also 
became a Director of the Surtie Bara 
Bazar Co , Ld , and Bootataung 
Co , Ld He was actively employed 
in these Directorships until 1906 
when he resigned In the year igoo 
he built a Rest House at Rangoon 
for all nationalities at a cost of 
Rs 1,30,000 Lord Curzon honoured 
the undertaking by declaring it 
open on the occasion of his visit to 
Rangoon Hadji Mahommed also 
built a Mahomedan Girls’ School 
at a cost of about Rs 50,000 
and has supported many other 
chanties in the course of which 
he has bestowed about three lakhs 
of rupees In 1900, he was 
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honoured u ith the Kaiser-i 
Hmd Aledal by the British Govern- 
ment In 1904, he w as made 
Honorary Consul for Turkey and 
created a Commander of the 
Order of Imperial Medjedie by 
the Sultan 

Messrs A S JAMAL Bro'? Co , 
Head Office, 26, Merchant Street, 
Rangoon, Rice Millers, Cotton 
Ginners, Oil Millers, Saw Millers, 
General Merchants, Bankers and 
Commission Agents Rice AIills — 
Upper and Middle Kemmendme 
Oil Mills — Rangoon, M3nngyan and 
Allanmyo Saw Mill — Allanm}^ 
Burma Branches — Mandalay, 
Yeg^'o Bazaar , Myingyan, Ginning 
Factory , Allanm^m, Ginning Fac- 
tor}" Mahlaing, Ginning Factor}^ 
India Branches — Bombay, Katha 
Ba/aar , and Calcutta, 23, Amratolla 
Lane The business was established 
in the year x36S bv the late Mr 
Abdul Shakoor Jamal The firm are 
proprietors of Cotton Mills, Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Mills, Oil Seed 
Crushing Mills and a Saw AIill They 
have lately taken up Petroleum pro- 


ducing and refining The firm 
possess two Cotton Mills which were 
first started in the year 1897, one at 
Mvingvan and the other at Allan- 
myo These mills perform the 
operation of ginning only, the 
cotton being evported to Europe 
At first the Buima Cotton Industry 
was a \ er}" small affaii, but it is now 
growing rapidly and has already 
leached the output of about 30,000 
bales of 40olb each per annum 
In 1899 the firm started their 
Oil Seed crushing business, being 
the first in India and Burma to 
extract oil from cotton seed Thej" 
have since ei ected up-to-date 
plant, and also crush til seed and 
ground nut Messrs Jamal Bros 
took up the business of mineral 
oil producers and refiners in 1904 
In this they ha\e met with such 
success that they are now erect- 
ing a new plant with refiner}" 
complete at Synam, next to 
the Burma Oil Company’s Works 
Besides the above enterprises the 
firm carry on an extensive busi 
ness as Exporters and Importers 
They possess Rice Mills situated 


at Kemmendme, erected on the 
banks of the riyer, where they 
put through about 100,000 tons 
annualh They also own an Oil 
Mill at Kemmendme, where they 
extract about 40 tons of oil per 
day All the AIills, which are the 
property of Messrs Jamal Bros , 
are substantially built, and equip- 
ped with the most modern machi- 
nery The firm are the sole pro- 
prietors of the various enterprises 
which they carry on The present 
partners are Messrs A K A S 
Jamal (senior partner), M A S 
Jamal and 7 A S Jamal 

Mr ABDUL KARIM JAMAL, 
senior partner of the firm of Jamal 
Bros and Co, of Rangoon, is the 
eldest son of the late Abdul 
Shakoor Jamal He was born in 
1862 in India and educated at the 
Rangoon College, having arrived 
in Burma as a child^ with his 
parents On growing to manhood, 
he joined his father’s firm in 
which he gamed his commercial 
and business training as a general 
merchant He took charge of the 
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first Engineer m India to manu- 
fdcture Hydraulic Cotton Baling 
]u esses, foi which he obtained a con- 
s derable reputation The firm has 
now improN ed upon its original 
manufacture m this line and by 
substituting steel for the top and 
bottom sills of their presses, have 
icndered them unbreakable and 
superior to the best English and 
\meiican manufacture The firm 
makes a specialit}^ of Hydraulic 
Engineering They also manufac- 
tuie all descriptions of machinery, 
and cast at their foundry to the 
orders and patterns of the public 
The output of the foundry is ten 
complete presses per year, and the 
demand for the work of the firm 
exceeds the supply The^^ supply 
\ariOus castings to the cotton 
mills vtz , Bombay Hnited, Khatan 
IMukanji, Morarjee Gokuldas Dm- 
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shaw Petit Framjcc Pctil, ManccKji 
Petit, Bomonjee Petit, Sassoon 
Spinning and \\ caxing Co , Ed , 
Spring Mills, Empress Mills, Sir 
Curnmbhoy Ebralum and other 
Mills m Bomba}^ The} ]ia\e also 
contracts with the Bombay Mint 
and G I P Railway Ihcy work 
wrought and cast-iron, steel, and 
gun metal At their works some 
500 hands arc cm]ilo3 cd Their 
godownsareat Prince’s Dock where 
Engines, Boilers, Scales, f allies, 
Donkey Pumps, and Mill requisites 
arc stocked Messrs jamasjee and 
Maneckjcc repicscnt Messrs M ilkam 
\rnott d- Co , of Coatbridge, nc ir 
Glasgow , for Boilers, and Rice cS. Co , 
of Leeds, for Hydraulic Pumping 
Engines, ^Icssrs Bra7il, Stokes 
Co , of Bristol, (or Steam Engines, 
compound and non-condensing 
The Dudbridge Iron W orks of 


Slroud, Gloucestershire, for Oil 
Engines, and lia\c se\eral other 
agencies The founders of the firm, 
Messrs Jamasjee and M mcckjte, 
died in 190S and 1902 respeetuely 
^Ir Jamasjee left three sons, 
Maneckjcc jamasjee, Piroozsliav 
Jamasjee and Rusioinjec Jamasjee, 
who are ill interested m tlic 
firm and are now ser\ mg their 
ijipreuticcslup there u Tlie present 
senior partner is Mr Dhimjishav 
Mcruauji v ho was born at Pooui 
in the \car 1872, and educated at 
St ^ mcent’s School m the same 
cit}’', and scr\cd his apjircnticeship 
to the engineering trade m Bombay 
He ser^ed v ith \ inous firms m 
different jiarls of India, is engineer, 
ind ultimately joined Messrs 
Jamasjee and Mancckjec as their 
agent, and represented them all 
o\cr India He then ser\ed the 
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business in piece goods and silk 
in the year 1882, and on the 
retirement of his fathei in 1884, 
he took entire charge of the \\hoIe 
business Mr Abdul Shakoor Jamal 
died in 1888 His son, the pre- 
sent Abdul Kanm Jamal, shortly 
added business in nee and paddv 
to the piece goods business, and 
subsequently started the trade in 
cotton and ^egetable oil, being the 
pioneer of this enterpnse in Bur- 
ma He has since added the 
other concerns ou ned bv the firm 
m the local districts, which have 
all met with distinct success, and 
have been instrumental in in 
creasing the trade and population 



Ml \ K \ S J\M\i 

of the dislnclb concerned to siicli 
an extent as to ha\c gamed the 
fa\ Durable notice of Go\ernmenl 
for the hrm of Mcssi» fainal 
Bros Mr Abdul Kanm Jamal 
Intel csts himself in education and 
* promolci of great \d\anccs 
m educational facilities foi Mahom 
edans m Rangoon and India 
He hab in particular m\dc h'^iuh 
MMiu donations to the M V 
^ College it \hg\rh and also 
to the ml of Mahom- 
t-dau education m the Bomba\ 
Prcsidenr\ 

COW \S]EE JEHWGIR 
B^rt Born at Bomba\ in the \ ear 
^^53 Educated at Propr c{ar\ 


School and Elphinstone College at 
his natue^town Sirjehangir is a 
descendant of Heerjee Jehangir the 
pioneer of the trade between Indxa 
and Chma, and banker to the East 
India Companv The jiromptitude 
of his cash transactions was such as 
to earn for him the name ‘‘ Rtad\- 
money ’’ which was adopted and 
has been borne bv the fam^h e\ ei 
since V recent distinguished mem- 
ber of the famil}^ was the late Sir 
Cow asjee J ehangir w ho w as 
descended m a direct line from the 
founder of the famdv and was uncle 
(by adoption^ of the present St 
J ehangir To h^s public spirit is 
due the Bombay Eye Hosp t il 
Go\ernment College and Senate 
House, the Sur it Hospital the 
Poona College of Science and 
the H} derabad (S nd) Lunat c 
Vsylum The present Sir Jehang r 
v^as Knighted m the 3"ear 1895 and 
last aear on be ng made a Baronet, 
he assumed the name of Su Cow asjec 
JehangT He iS \er\ pionvnenth 
connected with the flour’sh ng 
Bombay Mill Industrv He s 
ChaTinau oi tlie Coorla Jubdec 
and Hope MiFs three of the 
largest concerns in the Western 
Pres denc\^ In these he has 
imested a proport on of the large 
fortune he nhented from lus 
uncle the late St C ow asjee St 
J ehangn is also one of the largest 
landed proprietors m Bomba\ xnd 
the greater pait of Malabar Hill, 
Bomba^ is his propertN He is a 
Fellow of the Bomba v LnntrsiU a 
Justice of tlie Peace, a delcgitc for 
the Piisec Matr monial Court and a 
member of the Committee of the 
Bomlm Mill Owners' Vssocait on i 
member of the Natw e f»ener il 
Dispensarx (Bombay), and Clia rm in 
of the Cowabjee jehang r’s Gids 
School (Bombay) and the High 
School for Box s at Gimdax 1 Giuer it 
His res dcnccat Bombax, * Rcadx 
moiicx Hoiis^ " iS the scene of 
prmcclx hosp tahtx and x here he 
has had the honour of entertaiU ng 
(he highest m the land H^s health 
nete^s fate^ fre(picpt x’Mts to 
England and '^t li s J ondon res dcnce 
he IS no less xxell-known to Eng- 
bdi fr end'^ and there he aKo oflers 
a rallx ng pomt for the Pir«cc 
CommunTx m England He ^ 
In] pilx nnircd to a daughter of 
\rdesirWadn,of I owjec Castle and 
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has i familx" of one son and two 
daughters lnallhjb]>rojcctshc )jn$ 
the ictixc supiinrt of Ladx Jthaiuir 
Si ] ehangir his ilw ‘Xs been noted 
for his public spT tcdliberal tx aswas 
hs imc^e bxfon him Hr Jebangn 
Hah of the Impcrn] Institute was 
erected through Ins gcncious doin- 
t on cd two laklis of ni]Hts His 
contnbuVon to tlu Sn Cox'asjci 
jehangir Ojihlhalmic Hosjutal was 
Rs JO 000 Prnce of Wales Museum 
Rs 50000, Cama Hosp tal 
Rb 45000, Mrs \dims \\\lt 
Hosp tal Rs 5 000 Fxam n it on 
Hall for the I n xerbitx of Bombix 
Hs j 25,000 Sc ence I aboratorit'- 
for tin Bombax Prcsulcucx 
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Rs 4 00 000 III rc(ogmt ou of h ^ 
scrx ces to the conimun t\ he v as 
created a Baronet b\ the k»iig- 
Emperor on June 2b i<io8 

Messrs J\M\sJEl \M) 
M VNECk (EE Engineer', and Con- 
tractor'. >.ap cr Foundrx, 158, 1 oras 
Road Bxculia Bombax Estab- 
hshccl u the xcir 1888 bx 
Jama'.ji and Mancckjcc Both thc*.< 
gentlemen arc s nre deefa fd flu 
hrm s bu'.ine'-s as ong naih cou'-t - 
tilled included commerrr -'nd 
dealings in all 1 nds of marh nerx 
Mc'^^rb jamasjee and Mamckjtt 
vero the first firm x ho imported 
and stocked eng nc'. 1 o krs, < (r at 
Bombax, and ^^r jnnu^j«tx as the 
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bubintsb w Cl t inlrotluccd \1 tins 
time i\ere 'iddcd, Tables for Don)>k 
) ndo\\mcnt,HalflkKlo\\mcul, icrni 
12ndo\Mncut, and \arious tabUs 



The infe Mr G\an Cuaso 
(Man itrei ami In ir\ ) 

under whole term with respect to 
making payments There w ere also 
added Endowment and Whole tenn 
combined, and Whole term and 
Annuity combined Vlso Rupee 
Policies m which the monthU pre- 
mium was one rupee, were mlro 
duced A further addition w as 
Ladies' Endowment fhe busi- 
ness of the ‘ ‘ Bhai at ’ ’ has 
grown to ver}^ large proportions 
and its vast organisation in 
eludes branches and chief 
agencies throughout India at 
Lahore, Rawal Pmdi, A i mere 
Delhi, Lucknow, Nagpur, 
\hmedabad, Bangalore, Cal- 
cutta and Bombay At the end 
of 1907 the total funds of the 
^ ^ Bharat " amounted to 
Rs 7,84,736 and at the same 
period its insurance of various 
descriptions totalled Rs 
55,98,699 There w^ere 4,2=50 
effective policy-holders The 
first Manager and Actuary of 
the Company was the late ^Ir 
Gy an Chand who was appointed 
Secretary m September 1898, 
from the Punjab Hindu Family 
Relief Fund, where he had 
been employed in the same 
capacity Later on he was ap 


pointed Miinagu \iul \< luarN 
ind this position hr litld till tlu 
time of his (Katli \ lutli onurnd 
in Mat, iqoO llu strvir ts v Inch 
Mr (a an ( Inud nndcnrl to tin 
‘Bhirat’' wire evtrennU talu- 
ihle ihinng the t(n irs rlnring 
which lu held offut ind this fad 
V as fulh ncogni^rd 1)\ tin shin 
hohltrs w ho alIo\ i <1 Ins c Inhln n 
i bonus of Rs I ooo IhskUs ,i hfi 
\umnt t of Rs 15 per month to 
h s \,nlo\ I in in \t nu unihi nt 
of the oflice of ’M in i|,i r uni \( tw- 
in \ IS P unlit Mohui f il I iku, 
hut lus term v as short unllu dnrl 
ni ictuc dut\ IiiMwg hoviMr 
distnnnnslud himsiH b\ Ins (jurg\ 
as i I iu\ \sser during his l>rn f 
lirni rin llonM>h Mr Ilukivlnn 
I il IS tlu ( !i urman of tin Bo ini 
of Diredors of tin Pdiiral Insur 
met Conijiun 1 !n olln r Dne- 
lors ire Ru ‘^\lnb I al i Bi'^h in 
Das ]\rson il \smv,tnnl to tin 
M inigcr of tlu North W este rn 
Railwat Seth IZ ( jiissiv ill i 
Propndor of the firm of Jamsdjee 
\ Sows 1 iln Bahnok iinl rd the 
(irwi of Messrs Cliot i I al I ila 
Pralihu Dnl n \ Pleader, Banker 
uul factort ov n( r lud Sheikh 
Lniu Bakhsh n\ Pleader Pun 
jab Chief Court Mr I ijpat Rai 
Sabm IS the present M inager 01 Uu 
concern 1 he “ Bh irat Buildings * * 
where the affairs of the “Bharil 
irc manigcd, are theCompain's 


ov w proptrte It i rontunpl u*d 
to mile tlu po^is fd tlu dnplo\i‘ 
pmsoiniblt to I h rh c nd • swull 
iHgnnwwg 1ms ilr* nh lurnmadr 
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riie Pl\J\B PI BUSHING 
\NI) M \II()NI:K\ COMPVN'l 
I imitod rstiblislnd m 1898 
with i c ipit il of Rs 50,000 \ ith 
tlu object of ire\tnv4 a hedtlu 
\Lrnaeul \r liter vture It pro\t<l uw- 
forlunateU the c ise hovc\cr that 
there was found no jntbltc demand 
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sime firm at Bomba}^ on construc- 
tion of ll3'draulic Cotton Presses 
and supervised the erection of their 
present Foimdr}^ at Tons Road, 
ByculH, Bombi}’’ lie was next 
appointed Chief Engineer and 
Manager to tlic firm, and geneialh 
sujicrmtcnded then business lie 
was admitted a partnei m Januar\, 
1 90S, and became sen^oi j)artner on 
tlie death of Mr Jomasjee on Stli 
September m that 3^ear 

JOINT STOCK COMPVNIES 
IN THE PUNJAB Of recent 
3^ears great strides ha\ c been made 
in tlic establishment of limited 
companies and mutual benetit 



late Rni S'llub LxnniiA Ram 
S\UM, c i 

associations m the great pro\mcc 
of Upper India Pre\ious to the 
last ten \ears the peojde of those 
pirts knew but little of thcbC 
useful institutions and it is mamh 
due to the acti\it\ of the 

Hon’blc Air Harkishen Eal of 
V hose life we gi\c a sketch further 
on that Companies and Vssocia- 
tions arc springing up m the 
land of the Ii\e Rners The 
Hon’hle Air Harki^^hen Lai Inm 
superM'^cs no fever than 
n iittcen difiercnt Compan cs and 
V‘'^ocniion^ and maN fith be 
called the Eoimder of Jo nt 
^tock Conipanits m the Punjab 
TJic \iKhtors of most of tlic'=^c 


concerns ire Alcssrs Basant Ram 
and Sons represented b^ Paiuhi 
Balak Ram Bud^ a Thc\ arc also 
the Auditors of \anoiis other Indian 
and Go\eriiment concerns m tJie 
ProMnee of the Punjab, and Lniled 
ProA inces of \gra and Oiidh 

The PUNJ \B AlUTL AL 
HINDU F AAIILY RELIEF EL \D, 
Lahore The Fund was onginalh 
started b}^ certain hcne\olcnt cm 
plo\ecsof the North-AA estern Rail- 
wa\ of whom the late Rai Sahib 
Labdha Ram Salim, c n the hist 
President of the Board of Directors, 
and Rai Sahib Bishaii Das the 
first Honorar}^ Secretars?^ and pre- 
sent President were the leading 
spirits The Fund was estabhslicd 
with the object of proMding for the 
widovs and orphans of deceased 
members, and the subscription to 
obtain these benefits was fixed at 
Re I per month with an additional 
subscription of Re i-S per annum 
the latter for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the upkeep of the estab- 
lishment and the payment of other 
charges At the time that Air 
Harkishen Lai settled in Lahore 
the Fund had alreadv been estab- 
lished At an earl}’’ opportunit} he 
V as elected as one of the Directors 
He was subsequent!} made A icc- 
Presidcnt and President of the 
Board of Directors He re-organ 
ized the Fund upon business lines 
and obtained its con\ erision into a 
registered bod} The Fund has 
been \ery useful Its membership 
now amounts to 9,340 and the 
large sum of Rs 8,14,516 has 
been distributed among the rela- 
tions of deceased members up to 
end of the ^ear 1907 Its opera- 
tions ha\e now been extended to 
some of the districts in the Lniled 
Pro\inccs 

All the Directors gi\e their ser- 
\ iccs on an honorar\ basis 

PUNJ AB \ ATION AL BANK, 
Ltd , Lahore Established in 
the \car 1S95 \ ith a capital of 

Rs 2 00 000 Air Ilarl i-^hcn Lai 
\ as the fir^t Honorary Sccretar\ to 
tlie Board of Dirtrtor« hut Ins 
since dnasvocia^Cfl himself from 
tlie concern, his \k\ s on exUns on 
he mg too ad\anccd f(‘r hs co- 
\ orKrs The Bank In- prosj)Lrcd 
and its ctiij^cnbca capital no\ 
stands at R$ 10,00,000 EK\cn 


branches Iii\c iiccn eslalilished and 
tlie vorkmg capital at end of 1907 
was Rs 67 51 070 

The BHARAT INSIRANCE 
COAIPANA ltd In tin \ ( ir 
V hen this Compam v is st iriod 
llic principles of insurance vtre 
quite net to the jkojiU of tiu 
Pan] il) Air Harki^Iiui I il tin 
piomotcr of tin enttrj)n'^t found 
from the begmmng thu lu hid sa 
hmistlf a (liflKiilt t isk m unit i- 
\ounng to ohla 11 support for the 
\enture II cost him i hard 
struggle and seteral months of 
work befure In could tteii romjdi 
such preliminaries as rcgisti itioii 



R II ^ tliib I MA Hislf\s 

init m August 189O,'’ lie surettded 
under in in\ fliscoiiragi rnents m 
starting theCominnt \ ilh i e ipit d 
of Rs 5,00000 In tin folJoi 
\cars confidence t as more is^un f! 
and It \ IS in llu \cir 1^07 that 
the cipitil of the coiKirn \ »s 
raised to Rs 10 00 000 \ Ii ( h is 
fulh sub enbed On us (-.t'^bluh- 
menl tin Blurat In-uranr/ Foni- 
])an\ onh undertool Lfi busmr - 
but shorth aften ards its sroj)* \ m 
extended to embnce Alarr ig< ind 
Fdiicat on Tablt - for rli bin n rnl 
ri(Kbt\ Annu t\ fabl* ^ \ i al • 
intnuhiced Aft^r < <n t' r- 
f X -o Vi n iln \ * »r ^007 tin 

pros])f^iU'' \ IS li ,j jtj,j ^ j 

imjJro tment- *or i> e '’d » of 




f 


inn rvciornnix oi inhia 


tr inskr it to 1 alu>u v 1 h u li 
h snu(. I)uu sii u 1 1 I he 

Minic:mt( Diuttor is Mi llir 
kishcu I il uid I ih Xiundi 
Pirshul lets IS (rduiil Muugir 
7 Iv'‘ \\<uk]ng hinds of i|u l^ink 
unounltd to Rs 12 77 it i ud 
<>l i<j07 It iiiis hianclus ind 

iv^MKies (jiirdnspon Hitdi 

\ini It sai rum I u m md 
tuiigaon 

Iht I\DI\\ \\ 11 ()\\I 
IRISIEF \‘>SOfl\llO\ limit 
<d I ahorc Rcgistucd in looh 
tor the pm post ol ctRclmg trusid 
husmoss is admmi^tr \tors and u- 
cei\ ers to cst lies giuudiaustov ud^ 
clauts vnd chantKs tak uu ihugi 
ot uwestmeuts wul sicuntus iml 
duties ol a ( oguatc chiraitii 
The capiid has hem pluid vt 
Rs 500000 Mi Harkishen I \l is 
Honorary Cjcncral Mantger I he 
Honorar\ Direchus in Rii H tin 
dur Lala Han Chuuk PlcuUr 
Multan, Rai Bahadur S irdar \nird 
Smg Rai Sahib 1 d i Bish in J) is 
Peisonal \ssistant to the Minigtr 

-M Rail\\a\ , I ala Piabhu Dial 
Pleader and Banki r, I ahon Slu ikli 
UmarBakhsh Pleadci T ahore md 
the Hon ’hie Mr Harlvislicn ] a) 

The PIONEER IWESIMENI 
COMPWY Limited I abort Re- 
gistered 1906 Capital Rs 5,00,000 
This neu concern was stalled \Mth 
the object of assisting dealings m 
shares, and its business consists m 
acting as advisers to m\eslors 
and also dealing with people whose 
operations are limited and v ho 
prefer safe m\ estments 

^Messrs HARKISHEN L\L A 
COMPANY, Alei chants \gents 
and Contractors This firm was 
established by Air Harkishen Lai 
for the purpose of giving him faci 
hties for managing and looking after 
the multifarious concerns m which 
he IS actively interested \ssociat- 
ed with Mr Harkishen I al, who is 
the chief partner, are Rai Sahib 
Lala Bishan Das, Sheikh Umar 
Bakhsh and Alalik Girdhan Lai 
The Head Office of the firm is at 
Lahore and the branches at Calcutta, 
Bombd}^ and Karachi 

Air Harkishen Lai is also interest- 
ed m the Pioneer Leather Works, 
ltd capital Rs 2,50,000, the 
Pioneer Jew^ellcry Company, Lid, 


( ipit d ivs 2 50 000 C I n hir\ 

I loin M IK ( o I Id i ipit d 
IK 500000, md till (roldm (fin- 
ning md Pie^s (o I td I ipit il 
Rs 1 00 000 w Im h in m tin u 
mfuuv hivmg onh b< ni st irt< d 
in luos 

llu ( OMMl R( I \l \( \ 
DIMA I ihon I II mstiiutimi 
\ is istdiiishid l>\ Mr 11 irl ishni 
1 il in \pid i<j05 (ompi^stlu 
f(»llo\ mg o|))( ( Is {(l) t<i ISS(U I itl 

jnofi ssinn illv for the pnrpo-t of 
inipio\munt of I nov lulgi uni in 
font ituiii tiiosi I ng igi d in Un 
m in igi nn ut of joint stnri uni 
otiur loiuiriis or \ ho in citlni 
w si foilov ing V irnuis prob N^nni^ 
in couiuilnni v' ilh tr vdi u\d lom- 
nu rci (/d tin tr iming md nu 
provmimt of tin I uo\ !i dgi of ilu 
implovits md ( mdniitis for i m- 
plovnunt 111 joint sUn k md otlui 
coiuirns (i) to jnomott liu stvnb 
m tluorv and jnai i n of n ononi t s 
u\d CLonom ( qiustions v ith 
sptc d nftnnci to Ind i {d) tin 
oiganismg and muni im ng of i 
<;chool ahhrirv md i rciding-iooin 
at 1 ihorc of tionomic*' IruU 
comnu ice and suhsuh ir\ nl tied 
subjects (f) d< vising im ms for 
testing tlu qnihticitons of eatnli 
dales for unplovment m joint stock 
md otiur concinis and grantmg 
certiiieatcs of (ju ihfic itions tosnt- 
cesstul c mdid itts {/) holding 
confueiuis and nni tings md (g) 
taking such further stops for tlu 
promulgation of these object*^ is 
ma\ he deemed lucessirv and con- 
ducive In connection v iih the 
Academy and for the purpose of 
fnrtlienng its objects i monthh 
journal stvlcd the Commercial 
Vcaclemv Journal ’ was started m 
September 1906 ami is rogularl) 
published A librirv of iiooks on 
commercial subjects has been got 
together Mr Harkishen lal's 
scheme is how c\ er m ach ance of the 
tunes and as with other pioneers 
he has had to put up with disap- 
pointments The school established 
to impart knowledge of commercial 
subjects has not found support from 
the public and it has liad for the 
time being to l7e closed Air Hai- 
kishen Lai however, is not discour 
aged and the institution is time 
goes on, and the people hav c then 
eves opened to the v aliie of commer- 
cial and mdnstrnl education mav 


i>< I \pM t( d III f fu r*l tlu obp I I 

V liv !i ils pioinoiir Ins m vn\ 
Ml fluli^hinl i! H tlu ( h urm in 
of tlu l#o ird of (foxirnors of tlu 
( omnu P m! \ru|t?tn am! Mr \ il i 
1 ijp it Iv u ‘s ibni IS tssoi I it< d \ ‘th 
him IS Honor \rv ri t to tlu 
msiuuiion 

M»s.rN KMIN A K MIN Pom 
I>i\ V as fouudul m m ^'lr.^ 
umh r tlu inriu of Mt Hirmann 
c\ K thn V h.rh t rbangi d in thSy 
to lint b\ V Inch it iiov I nn\ n 
Ml ssrs Kahiu\ K ihn Ilu Bomb i\ 
PiT uu h V IS (Fpwu<l m under 

llu m in igi m< nt of Mr \\ '^<hridul 

V ho V as sin Mf did in ibob bv 
Mr f> ^t (lOir tlu lutir giving 
]>li<i m t<jo| to Air P< rr\ 1 1 m 
pH subs tin bnnrhf-^ at Ih Ih md 
\rnrils ir uiotlur \ is m d at 
( i!( ut ti in loor undir tlu font 
nniugimmt of Minsp^ AA dter 
lorn IN md K^dn rt Ba/b\ \ 
Hr iru b iKo Ins bun opt lud 01 
Ivons (Iranrt) iirubr llu joint 
mmiginuni of Alissr'* J I duxb v 
md (tin I Brov ni md tfun in 
Ageru U'N in I oiul »n Nt It.intu 
and B di 

Uu linn ov u tlu pruu ip d li- 
lt ri->t m Ale^srs K ihn \ (o Id 
H imhiirg of v h ch lonrtrn Afr () 
•si (loiri'^tlu Af uiag ng I) rt clor 

Bisuks tlitir i\ttns,ve < \port 
tridi (o Ind i (liiiu uid Japan 
tluv import lirgelv to tlu I mttd 
Kingdom and tlu Contuunt 
rurojH C hint St md Japantst sijk 
]>iece-goods this l>t»ng a tr uU 
which thev vert imong Uie first 
to 11 uullc sornt 25 \e irs ago 

Thev have ilsoalirge indgrov- 
ing connection in the L mttd States 
which the I vons House parlicularh 
attends to 

The partners are Air Herbert 
Ernest Kahn, Air O S Dar Kahn 
Air E Philipt md Atr Ala\ Adltr 

Air Al AI KVK\ Chief Agent 
I ondon and Lancashire I ife Insur- 
ance Compam and the Norwich 
Union I ifc Insurance Companv 
Born at Bombav" in the vear 1S70 
and educated at Bomha3 Port High 
School Left school at 17 tears of 
age and secured an apj^omtment m 
the Oriental Life Office is a junior 
He remained m this office for nearh 
7 3^ears during which time he was 
promoted to \ more rcsponsihU 
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for literature of this kind, and 
the promote! s were obliged to 
abandon the idea and conveit 
the business into a general sta* 
tionery depot to the various hrms 
and public bodies The Managing 
Director of this concern is Sheikh 
Umar Bakhsh 

The LAHORE SPINNING 
AND WEAVING AIILLS COM- 
PANY, Limited This concern was 
organized m the \^ear i8g8 with 
Mr Harkishen Lai as its Managing 
Director The capital \vas placed 
at Rs 10,00,000, out of vhich up 
to end of 1907, 7,17,750 was paid 
up At the same period the 
working capital of the concern 
stood at Rs 15,87,179 The 
Company carr^^ on business in 
spinning and weaving, owning 
mills for the industr}^ at Shahdara 
some five miles out of Lahore, 
and tuo feeder ginning factories 
one at Kasur and another at 
Sarhand This venture has proved 
a complete success It has paid 
dividends of from 7 to 10 per 
cent m the past few years, and 
machmer}^ and buildings have been 
written off to the amount of 
Rs 75,000 

The PUNJAB COTTON 
PRESS CO:\IP ANY, Limited This 
business commenced as a small 
partnership concern, but its great 
increase necessitated its conver- 
sion into Joint Stock Compan3% 
which was effected m July igoo 
The capital was at first placed 
at Rs 60,000, but as demand 
arose it was increased from 
time to time till it now stands 
at Rs 10,00,000 The profitable 
nature of the business carried on 
by this Company has caused its 
shares to change hands at a pre- 
mium of from T5 to 17 per cent 
Mr Harkishen Lai has held the 
position of Alanagmg Director to 
the Punjab Cotton Press Company 
since its inception The factories 
for ginning and pressing owned 
by the Company are at Tobatek- 
singh, Najibabad Sargodah, 
Pattoki, I vallpur, Aleerut, Hissar 
and Tandoadum As the success 
of such a concern depends natur- 
ally upon the cotton crop which 
IS not a stable factor the Com- 
pany has had to meet unfavour- 
able years Such contingencies 

57 ^ 


have been provided against by 
the Directors who have e\tended 
the scope of their business and 
added a workshop at Shahdara, 
an Ice Factory at Lvallpur and 
another at Kasur, and an Oil 
Mill and a Flour Mill at Kasur 
as a stand-by In most of 
above the same power is utilised 
as laid down for the cotton 
ginning factories In addition, a 
large Flour Mill with complete 
plant at a cost of Rs 4,50,000 
was established at Shahdara near 
Lahore in the year 1906 These 
additions to its scope of opera- 
tions will enable the Company to 
carry on a profitable business 
even in 5^ears when the cotton 
crop, its original sole dependence, 
IS a failure At the end 01 1907 the 
working capital of the Company 
stood at Rs 30,76,325 

PEOPLE'S BANK OF INDIA, 
Limited, I ahore On severing his 
connection with the Punjab 
National Bank in 1907, Mr 
Harkishen Lai started the above 
concern with a capital of 
Rs 2,00,000, which has now been 
raised to Rs 25,00,000 The Bank 
undertakes general Banking busi- 
ness but pays special attention 
to remittance business and for 
this purpose has established bran- 
ches and agencies generally 
throughout India but more 
especially in the Punjab The 
Bank had at first to overcome 
a determined opposition from 
those interested in the Punjab 
National Bank, but has success- 
fully surmounted this difficulty 
Its branches are established at 
Bannu, Bahawalpur, Bombay, 
Bazaz Hatta and Anarkali (La- 
hore), Cawnpur, Dera Gazi Khan, 
Dera Ismail Khan, G u j r a t 
(Punjab), Gujranwala, Hafizabad, 
Hoshiarpore, Hyderabad (Sindh), 
Jullunder, Jammu, Jhang, Jhelum, 
Karachi, Kasur, Kohat, Larkana, 


Ludhiana, Lyallpur, Meerut, 

Mianwali, Montgc ^^ultan 

City, Alultan Cani Vluza- 

fargarh, Patiala, P( |uetta 

City, Quetta Canb awal- 

pindi City, Saliari tiikar- 

pur, SialkotCity, S: ikkur, 

Umballa City, U tnton- 

ment, Kapurthal 1 d a h, 

Khairpur Alir, I cutta, 

Muzafarnagar and 


Ferozepur The following gentle 
men are Directors of the Com- 
pany — The Hon'ble Mr Har- 
kishen Lai, Bar -at-law Lahore, 
Mr Ganpat Rai, Bar -at-law, 
Lahore, Bhai Gurdit Singh, Rais 
and Jagirdar, Lahore , Sardar 
Dharam Singh, ce, Gujranwala, 
Sheikh Umar Bakhsh, Pleader, 
Lahore, Rai Bahadur Lala 
Han Chand, Multan, Rai 
Bahadur Snkishendas, Delhi , 
Lala Narain Das, Pleader Dera 
Ismail Khan , Lala Anant Ram, 
Deputy Quarter-Master General, 
Srinagar, Sardar Gajjan Singh, 
Pleader, Ludhiana , Rai Bahadur 
Lala Sham Das, Pleader, Hoshiar- 
pore Lala Tara Chand, Pleader, 
Lyallpur, Malik Hoshnak Rai, 
Pleader, Lyallpur, Lala Mool 
Chand, Pleader, Peshawar Munshi 
Sadaruddin, Pleader, Peshawar, 
Raizada Ram Chand, Honorarv 
Alagistrate, Multan , and Bawa 
Parduman Sing Pleader, Jullunder 
The positions of Alanagmg 
Director and General Manager 
are held by the Hon’ble Mr 
Harkishen Lai and Lala Deoki- 
nand respectively At the end 
of 1907 the working funds of 
the Companv amounted to 
Rs 61,20,000 

The KANHYA I AL HARNA- 
RAIN SINGH, Limited, Lahore 
This concern was ongmally a 
private partnership carr}^mg on 
business in the manufacture of 
bricks, and dealing in hme and 
other building materials and as 
general contractois Its conver- 
sion into a limited Company was 
effected m 1903, the ^capital being 
Rs 50,000 which subsequenth 
increased to Rs 1,00,000 Bhai 
Gurdit Singh I ahore is the 
Alanagmg Director to toe 
Compan}^ 

The AAfRirSAR BANK, 1 
mited, Lahore This Bank was 
established in 1904 by Air 
Harkishen Lai as a second string 
to undertake business outside the 
scope of the People's Bank of 
India Its capital was originally 
Rs 2,00,000 but has now been 
raised to Rs 5,00,000 The 
Head Office of the Bank was 
originally established at Amritsar 
m 1904 but two vears later it 
was found more convenient to 
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im c\riop! ni \ 01 India 


thi(t Unies lit w IS pn^tut it 
\hi tikmg MiUuhhi uul 
ipturc of King Ihcobav in iSb5 
Ik rcctiied the nuilal vml cHsp 
t(>i \fgliamst ui iSb7-b() ind two 
1 isps, Burma, iSS^-Sy tlas]), M \ni- 
]>ur i 88()«02 and medal u\d clasp, 
( hiti il, ibqb d isp Lhm-1 ush u, 
iSb()-(.)o 11( lost U) Iht 1 \nk of 

W irriul Ofhtcr vml rclmd v ith 
tUtb rank m the \cir iqo2 lit 
st irltd a farming and cattle breed 
ing tstabhshmiul in Jubbidpore, 
Central Provinces mel dso vent 
into the contrvctmg business for 
Government is well as pn\ iti 
people He IS well equipped for 
this business as he passed a eourse 



Mr W E Ivrocn 

of dairy farming m England, and 
IS considered an expert m the 
making of Cheddar cheese He is 
proprietor of two villages about 
twelve miles from Jubbulpore, 
where the produce is chiefi;^ pota- 
toes Mr Keogh is married to Kate, 
fourth daughter of ]\Ir J ames 
Brennan, of Allahabad 

Messrs LATHAM BL 4 CK & Co , 
Import and Export General Mer- 
chants Rangoon Branch of the 
firm of Wilson Latham Co , of 
i\Ianchester, where their head offices 
are established The firm deal in 
piece goods which they import 
largely, and m return expoit general 
merchandise and country produce 


llu Rangoon Uoum vasupuudm 
the year 1892 Ihen is also a 
branch it Bomlm trading umUr 
the nanu of I vtham, Murcrombu 
\ Co, V Inch V as tslabhshnl in 
18B2 1 lu partm rs an Missrs \ 

\bercrombu , J M H vud is\d( 
Dick, W II DalrvinpU and Win 
Kulston Cilcu 

I he 1 \W KLM L \s\l I M 
PKl ‘sS I his InsUuuion is on« 
of lilt old( si 1 uropi vu MtUun^ 
m ludi i txisung It lla j)r« nt d v\ 
It ilvks from llu turn Inform the 
English [imvtr hid < stablishi d it- 
slH m llu supnint ]>o*-ition it 
subsKjuuUh obt uiitd In llu \Lvr 
178(1 the l)iri( tors of llu f ist 
India C ompanv hiving ilrtadv 
est ihhshcd in \svlum for the or- 
ph in chddu n of solfiu rs vhoiiud 
or vert kdUd in llu ir s^rvicv in 
Htng d, rccomnundtd llu t il) 
hshmtnl of i snniivr InsUiuliou 
at Madras vhtrt iht 1 urojR m 
anm w is m tvtn grtiltr num- 
bers Tilt I ocal Ciov Lrnim nt c uised 
enquiries to be m idc uul dis 
covered th il, \t the v annus stations 
there w is is nnnv as 2 ^o orph ms 
loft without jirov ision Subsenp 
lions were raised and the Dire^ tors 
of the ( om])a)n unde a graul-ni- 
aid ind the M idr \s Milit ir\ 
M de Orphan \s\lum ” is it w is 
at iirsl cilicd, c imc mlo existence 
m the yeir 1787 Three \e irs 
later the number of the innntes 
had so increased, moitahtv uuong 
European soldiers m the Eist from 
disease and battle being very high, 
that the question of funds bee ime 
urgent, and the Revd Mr Kcir the 
then Superintendent, proposed the 
establishment of a printing jircss 
for the purpose of contributing to 
the finances of the Institution and 
providing occupation for the pupils 
From such records as exist, many 
of the documents being missing, 
probably lost m the great flood in 
Fort St George in 1S35, it appe vrs 
that the press was installed on 
I3fh April 1790 For the first ten 
years progress was small, but in 
1800 the Governor-General placed 
the Government printing in tlie 
hands of the press, with the result 
that the Asylum soon became self- 
supporting and mneed of no further 
aid from the Government or ])ubhr 
chanty At the tune the Govern- 
ment contract was obtained, despite 


the ( < onomv tlu lmmr»nof 

llu \s\luinv(ri \\ MTK lov (bb 
and this lontrut v pruttrilH 
tlu vilvitum of tlu frntitiition 
I rom tlu‘' Uiiu lorv ird the rhef 
supjiort of tlu \svlum v» is tlu 
pr('"' V Ih< h hev,inu ' ^ r\ profit- 
ibh dlhough tlu r itt vt vluh 
tlu (lovirmiunt v»orl v* <loru 
vvn but lull tho-< privinu‘.l\ paul 
b\ llu (lovirnnunt Xmongotlur 
pubhiatioris lluri v i*> i‘'sutd from 
llu \s\luni Pn tlu fiovirnnunt 
(ia/< lit * V lurh is llu fon ruim* r 
of llu ‘ I orl ^>1 Gtorg< 

( xi-'tint, at tlu j>rt -f nt div flu 
<ia/tit< m tlu divs iNo pirtool 
of llu niiun of a mv'‘pap^r and 



Mr \\ Mt'uoin 

was the best news sheet then ext int 
m Madras The profits of the 
G i7ctte were cqualh divided be- 
tween the \s>lum the Government 
and the Agent and the Editor Tlu 
rapid success of the prc>s is shown 
bv the fact that m iSoo when the 
Government contrict was secured 
the profits of the establishment 
were 60s pagodas hut m the follow- 
ing vears they rose to 1,692, 8705 
10 200, 6 27^ 6,130 6 841, and 6 270 
pagodas respectively In 180S the 
\svlum authorities added \ binderv 
and paper manufactory in connec- 
tion with the press but the latter 
venture was not found prohtahlc 
after a time, and it was abandoned 

The records show that up to the 

€ 




position In the 3^eai 1893 he ob- 
t lined an appointment as Tra\ ellmg 
Agent to the London tV Lancashire 
Insurance Compan}^ He rei)resent- 
cd the Compan}^ in this capacit}^ 
until the 3^ear igoo, when he was 
appointed their permanent repre- 
sentative at Hyderabad During 
the time he acted asTra\ ellmg /I gent 
he visited all parts of India and 
Ceylon In his ver}’^ first visit to 
Hyderabad in October 1893 he took 
three lakhs of rupees for the Company 
in tw^o months and-a-half, which is 
a good specimen of his energetic 
stjde of doing business His held 
as lepresentative and Chief Agent 
for the Company at Hyderabad 
embraces the whole of Nizam’s Do- 
minions He has secured 8 600 mem- 
bers for the London d Lancashire 
Company alone, some of whom aie 
insured veiy heavily He is now also 
Chief Agent for the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Compan3^ for whom 
he lb doing e\cellent business 
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Ml Kaka is the fouithson of the 
late Mr i\I S Ivaka, of Bomba\ 
who was a prominent member of 
the Cotton Industry and one of 
the largest cotton merchants in 
Bomba\ Air AI AI Kaka is a 
member of the Alasonic Fraternit}^ 
ind Senior \\ arden Lodge 
‘ Morland ” Hyderabad He is 
kienly interested m the aflairs 
of the Craft 

Air AA ILLI VAI ERNSCI IFFE 
KEOGH Farmer and Contractor, 
Jubbiilpore C P Born at Dublin 
Ireland in the year 1856 Educated 
partlv at Dublin and parti \ at St 
Xavier’s College Calcutta He 
]o ned the Royal \rtiller\ as Gunner 
in the vear 1876 He was con- 
nected with the arm}^ for twenty 
3 ears and si\ months and saw 
icti\ e ser\ ice in Afghanistan Burma 
Alanipur, the Chm-I ushai Fxpedi- 
lion, relief of Chitril and earned 
the honoui of mention in despatches 



KF*5iDrsrr oi Mr "M M Km \ 






till f \ f I oi I !;1A 01 rs t)IA 


>S 5 

i \<,ii hur b\ V "* ■'‘'''Ui"'- 1 
'ouktit' uul iitiiix ntliir nlilitii>n^ 
Ihirmi; tlu li''t iiy 
.'uuHuonof 'lu b'n! h i*- luniltM A 
iii.l Uu liamlM'im \n!uin< <>( r 
ovn^ (.inrtiU \< n 

i‘iu V hich vn\ )>rtsstuu ju*'tK in 1 

])nnu\ of hi>\h nrii^vrd is j'U 
up mil tlu business rr mu 
nu ul of Its ( outi ut 

Ml I 1 ONU UJM I N' )i 
lUU Movilnum ( ointuission \u nt 
Much ml Di^^i llu Mr liom 
1 h\c \% u born u I on* ( hu s vn 
N'lmg Dsirut m tbi Pro\ nu 
of C nnlon r\\ni u Uu m ir twi- 
lit emu lo Monluum n f<»t 

the of )o nmi: n bn^ ui s 

\ uh hiS undt \du> ttuUii tm<Ii r 
the sulc ml t\nu of \ i k 1 m 
\ fltr ibont four \e'us u\ hu urn h s 
business lu look It o\*r on h’s 
o\ u '\ecovmi \t tlut tniu tin 
business \ \s 'i \rr\ su\ ill mu 
Ihc cnlin sUick bung \ ihuil vt 
Rupees 2 t)0{) I rolu tlu st sm ill 
beginnings Mr I eon^ ( hu h^is 
bv dm! of mdustrv ml uiUrpru* 
succeeded in budding up Uu prisuit 
large business of Uu firm In Uu 
year 1870 he obt imed i buiut for 
\vinc and spirits md h is uuuUu t< d 
business in tins hut e\er suui lU 
also trades in groterus (liim^i 
goods and ilso English goods tuui 
mg o\cr about a lakh md i hdf 
of lupees In partnersluj) v ilh Mr 
G r Liu'iourm he islabhsUcd Uu 
Pliccnix Distdler\ in 1884 \flu 
SIX years Mr 1 iinou/m uUrul 
leaving Mr I eong Clivf sole pro 
pnetor of the DislilletN Nvlnch he 
has carried on c\er since (ui his ov ii 
account In the year 1892 Mr 
Leong Chyc uni)arkeil in the 
country shipping trade, purch ising 
two steamers the P S * Puov 
and P S ^'Dchaucc'^ pK^ng 
between Moulmein ana the southern 
ports, carrying cargo md passen- 
gers, also towing \csscK in the 
Moulmem Rucr He bought i 1 irgt 
saw-mill in 1891, which he c \rncd 
on for some thirteen ycirs, and in 
the following year he elected i laige 
nce-mill, which he muiiged till 
he disposed of it to Messrs 
Dieckinann Bros 6 l Co , I united, 
in 1905 He IS also interested in 
tm-mmmg m the Meigui District 
Foi many years he his held the 
tan and liquoi licenses m the 
Tavoy, ^lergui, and Thaton Dis- 
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piuiln^cd h\ bin m 1877 Ihu 
IS tlu ohhsi iNtUh iutl f inne-i 
inereh ml bu-nus a Mouinu n 
md mgoou Mi I<ong(h\i hi*' 
earned It on (or<>Mrhill le nturv 
He IS iiov issstetl h\ lus v^n 
1 eong \h ( ho\ Mr I i ong ( )i\ i 
h\s earned honouts b\ hl^chlntu^ 
receiMiig in tlio ^elr 1899 tlu tdU 
of Hlone-Chi-Hvun ^ from tlu 

Empe ror of Chin i lu i<)oo lu 
w mchided in the Birfhdw 

llonoui’shbt of tlie Cio\enimcnt of 
India and the l\aiser-uHmd nied il 
w IS bestowed u])on him lu t<) 0> 
he was uiMled to itUud Uu Delhi 
Dm bai , being the only Clnm si 
icpicscutativc from Bunn i U the 
function He lecencd IhcCoroni- 
tion Medal on that occasion 
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<f»nmuri d ul xit\ hi" t‘*r ru uu 
U" h n ir fr«*MT 

Mmdnu m ti> !v uuoo i ^Ir 1 m 
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I nndtt oiu iiul hs hus m "" it 
K mitoou lu I vuu pro*>riv''iM Hi" 
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suhjut of tlu pn"<nt nunu>»r 
\ IS born It K uigoon m tlu 
\t \r i8bS \\x Inn S>o lU m 
ah\t to tlu ilr v\ b u I ** on v^io ud 
b\ lus nnpirftft Vnovhdi:t of 
I ngiish V Inrii inipidid tlu 
di \ ( lopnu nl of 111" busuu^^ th t uh if 
to gi\t Ins son m 1 nehsh tduci- 
tioii lU first pkutd linn at Uu 
RmgoonColhgt md sulistquintK 
put him niulor llu i iri oi tiu ( hns 
ti\u Brothers nndir the diriitorati 
of the Reverend Brother \ dens at 
St P \ul s lustitutum riu late 
Bishop Bigaiukt took i gn it inter- 
ist in tlu >onng mm \t the ige 
of i() Mr 1 nn C hin 1 song k ft school 
md joined hvs fillur is issistmt 
m winch cipacitv he continued till 
ins f itliei s deithm 1888 when he 
earned on the busnuss of the firm 
done He i\ttndcd tlu business 
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year i8i6 the press had earned the 
sum of Rs 2,50,000 for the Asylum 
In 1820, the prosperity of the press 
was steadily increasing, and in 
that year profits amounted to 
Rs 28,690 In the succeeding year 
it was doing even better and the 
average net earnings from 1820 to 
1824 amounted to Rs 36,860 In 
1829, the profits were Rs 50,000, but 
this was the zenith of its prosperity 
in these days for, in 1832, the Gov- 
ernment reversed its policy of pro- 
tection and encouragement to the 
Asylum Press, withdrawing many of 
the privileges granted and diverting 
its printing to other establishments 
The Government also established 
the ' Fort St George Gazette/' 
and compelled 
the Asylum 
Gazette or 
“ Male Asylum 
Herald ' ' as it 
had come to be 
called, to pay 
postage From 
this time on the 
Asylum and the 
press went 
through a very 
dark period 
Their bankers 
failed Disease 
carried off many 
of the inmates 
and wasted the 
energies of all 
concerned till 
150 inmates only 
remained, where 
450 had pre- 
viously been 
maintained in 
comfort The 
press business 
fell off from 
1846 to 1S51, the net profits 
amounted to but Rs 3,300 per 
annum In the year i860 the 
Institution became practically bank- 
rupt Its affairs were then taken 
in hand and a thorough reform 
instituted which resulted in the 
press again emerging from obscu- 
rity and assisting matenalh in the 
support of the orphans The press 
in fact from the first w as the chief 
supporter of the Vsylum, for from 
the commencement to the y^car 
1S28, with the exception of one 
consuUrablc legacy^ from General 
Smith, the Vsylum was mainh 
indebted for its' funds to its own 


exertions in the printing press 
Till the year 1828 the Government 
contributed nothing to the Asylum 
except a donation of Rs 500 per 
month, and even this was with- 
drawn for many years In later 
years the name of the Institution 
was changed to the “ Lawrence 
Asylum,’' and the press became 
known as the ‘ Lawrence Asylum 
Press After its revival as above 
noted the press steadily improved, 
and modern improvements in print- 
ing machinery were introduced as 
they arose It ceased to rely, as 
time went on, upon the Govern- 
ment contracts, but steadily did an 
increasing business with the gen- 
eral public, for whom it undertakes 


LAWRFNCr XSMCM PpESS, M MIP \S 

all kinds of printing work The 
success which has attended its oper- 
ations has gi\en rise to the notion 
that the Law rence \sydum Press 
IS assisted either directh or m- 
directlv b^ Go\ernment, but this 
is entireh erroneous It is m fact 
quite independent, the work done 
on account of Go\ernment being 
accepted in the ordinary way and m 
common with the Goy ernment work 
placed at other ‘presses appraised 
by’^ the Superintendent of Goyern- 
nient Printing The jiress is run 
on strictly commercial lines and the 
mam income is den \ ed from work 
for the public secured in competi- 


tion with other presses Its pros- 
perity^ is thus entirely due to the 
exertions of the management 
A notice of this Institution yyould 
be incomplete yyithout a reference 
to the ' Madras Almanac,” as it 
yvas called yvhen first issued about 
108 years ago, but yvhich is noyv 
knoyvn as the * Asylum Press 
Almanac and Directory of Madras 
and South India ’ ’ The earliest 
copy of the yvork to be seen in 
the press is that for 1805 Croyyn 
octavo in size, and numbeiing 
some 246 pages, this book was 
sold at ' tyvo pagodas,” and yvas 
printed by the boys of the chanty 
and published for the benefit of the 
Institution The Almanac ’ ’ must 
have receiy^ed a 
fair measure of 
support from 
its inception, for 
yve find that m 
1830 It yvas still 
being brought 
out m much the 
same form al 
though it had 
increased m size 
by some 150 
pages Shortly 
after this the 
book appears to 
hay^’e been en- 
larged, for the 
next y^olume yyc 
take up IS Roybal 
8vo in size — the 
Size m yyhich it 
at present ap- 
pears, y\ ith some 
500 pages The 
book in addition 
to^its alteration 
m size has ex- 
panded Its title, 
and is now called “ The Madras 
Almanac and Compendium of In- 
telligence ” The volume for 1851 
IS in an excellent state of pre- 
seryation and is exceedingly^ y\ell 
printed In 1862, the title of the 
book w as again changed to ‘ The 
Vsylum Press Almanac and Com- 
pendium of Intelligence Space 
forbids a more detailed account of 
the progress of the book In 
conclusion it may be added that 
some fne years ago it \ as derided 
to bring the book more into the 
form of a Directory, and for this 
purpose a Streets Directory of 
Madras y as added, to be follov ed 
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Maliomedan Institvilions as well 
Pilla}^ has been i Municipal Com- 
missioner loi Rangoon foi uventy- 
Ine \eais, ha\mg been geneially 
elected by the Hindu community, 
but was once nominated by ihe 
Government owing to his absence 
in ^ladras not allowing him to 
stand at election time He has 
also been an Honoiary Magistrate 
of the Citv of Rangoon with second 
class powers for nineteen years, 
and IS now the Senior Honorary 
Magistrate on the list At the 
time of the Coronation of their 
Imperial Majesties Mr Pillay 
was granted a certificate of 
honour bv the Burma Govern- 
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ment m recognition of his ser- 
vices as a ^lunicipal Councillor 
and as a Member of the Dufferm 
Hospital Fund Committee He 
was made a “ Rai Bahadur ^ ' by 
H E the Viceroy of India, Lord 
Elgin who conferred the distinc- 
tion on him personally on, the 
occasion of his visit to Burma 
m December 1898 On this occa- 
sion Mr Pillay was referred to 
as ** a wealthy merchant and 
leading member of the I\Iadrassi 
community at Rangoon, render- 
ing considerable assistance to the 
Government as a Municipal Com- 
missioner and Honorary i\Iagis- 
trate, and showing an enlighten- 
ed munificence m establishing a 


school for Madrassi hoys m Ran- 
goon and assisting (lie Dufferm 
Idospital with mone}^ ind infiucncc 
He IS also a member of the Masonic 
Cl aft and has been for a long lime 
President of the Hindu Mada 
Panbalana Saba ” at Rangoon, 
sole trustee for certain Hindu 
chanties, and is also a prominent 
member of various Institutions 
and Societies He his establish- 
ed at Rangoon i fine piinting 
press called ''The Mercantile 
Press ’ * fitted v\ ith up-to-date 
plant, which ha*^ met with great 
success From this jiress he has 
issued publications popularising 
the masterpieces of Hindu poetry, 
the ancient Indian Epics of the 
Ramayana and Mahabarata, the 
Hindu Puranas etc , which have 
hitherto been sealed books to 
the poor and illiterate masses 
of Hindus at Rangoon He heads 
the list of Life Councillors on the 
General Committee of the Countess 
of Dufferm* s Fund of the National 
Association for supplying female 
medical aid to the women of India, 
Burma Branch He was the onty 
Hindu gentleman presented to 
Their Ro^al Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the 
occasion of their visit to Rangoon 
in 1906 Mr Pillay w^as one of 
the nineteen members of the 
Reception Committee presented 
on that occasion 

Mr AGA MAHMOOD of Sheriff, 
!Mahmood 6 ^ Co , 23, Alerchant 
Street, Rangoon Burma, is ihe 
son of M Hassen Shera7ee, a Per- 
sian gentleman from ‘^hiraz, who 
came to Rangoon m the year 1S53 
from India He settled in Burma, 
establishing himself as a Piece- 
goods ]\Ierchant and lesided in 
that country till his death in 1879 
Air Aga Mahmood was born m the 
year 1854 and educated pru'^atety 
and at the Government High 
School, Rangoon At the age of 
16, he left school and joined his 
father* s business, but in 1879 when 
his father died he wound up hi'^ 
affairs and took service with Messrs 
L Plernandez: d Co , Rangoon, as 
a bazar clerk With this film he 
remained till 1881 when Messrs Het- 
nande? closed their business In 
the following >ear he joined Messrs 
Edmund Jones d. Co as assistant 
salesman but after tvio years, left 


thcircmploy to join Messrs Bicde- 
mann Sheriff Co , with whom he 
1 cm lined for the next ten years, 
wdien, the firm elosmg its doors 
owing to heavv^ losses m exchange 
Mr Aga Mahmood decided to 
open lus own business as a Com- 
mission Agent Import and Ex- 
port Merchant etc, which his pre- 
parations hav mg been made, he 
accordingly did in the year 1894, 
under the style of Aga Mahmood 
This business he eontmued until 
189G when, having taken Mr Wil- 
liam Sheriff into partnership, the 
firnPs name was changed to Messrs 
Sheriff, ^lahmood 6c Co A-fter 
iivc years* association the jiartner- 
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ship was severed by the death of 
Mr Sheriff, wdio in the v^ear 190T 
left Rangoon for England to re- 
cuperate his health but he unfor- 
tunately died at sea, his death 
being a severe loss to his sinvning 
partner Mr Aga Mahmood settled 
accounts with Mrs Sheriff, the 
widow of his deceased partner 
purchasing the goodw ill of the firm 
outright, and has since carried it 
on without making any alteration 
in its style Since 1901 he has 
enlarged the business by the addi 
tion of several departments Mr 
Aga Mahmood was one of the foun- 
ders of the Rangoon Persian Asso- 
ciation, of which he was elected 
President m 1900 In honom of 
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m all directions In 1891, shortly 
liter the aune\ation of Uppei 
Burma, he became local agent for 
the Burma Oil Compau}^ Ld for 
the sale of the rebned oil and 
other products of the Compan> 
The operations were ongmall}' con- 
hned to Rangoon but Mr Lim Chin 
Tsong soon afterwards established 
local depots in the principal tow ns 
of Burma At that time Vmencan 
oil was \er^ much m demind and 
the introduction of the local manu- 
facture to the notice of consumei 
was a heav^ task Graduail} the 
prejudice against the use 
of the local article was 
overcome b> the efforts of 
Mr Lim ChtU Tsong and 
now it finds fa\our m 
almost e\ er\ household 
throughout Burma The 
productions of the Com- 
pany are ver} rapidly in- 
creasing Mr Lrin Chm 
Tsong also paid attention 
to the sea-borne trade 
m the local article and for 
this purpose purchased the 
S S “Cine" rmdmgthis 
enterpr’se successful he ex- 
tended it first b}^ the charter 
of a steamer for trade be- 
tureen Penang and Rangoon, 
and subsequent]}' b} the 
purchase of a steamer for 
the passenger trade, by 
which emigration from the 
congested districts of South- 
ern Chma to Burma was 
encouraged Steamers now 
ply regularly betu'een Ran- 
goon, Penang, Smgapore 
Hong Kong, Swatow' and 
Vmoy effecting an exchange 
of commodities between the 
Chinese Empire and Burma 
The influx of emigrants to a 
country like Burma, greatly 
m need of labour for its develop- 
ment cannot be o\ errated Owing 
to this enterprise Burma is now 
placed w ithin easy reach of Fokkem, 
whence labourers are imported m 
large and increasing numbers 
Each trip of Mr Lim Chin Tseng’s 
steamers brings about 2,000 indus 
trious labourers of all kinds from 
Swatow and Vmoy These find 
ready employment m agriculture 
and in other industrial pursuits Mr 
Lim Chm Tsong has also embarked 
in the rubber industry and has a 
plantation which give^ promise of 


a successful future He has also 
fostered vaiious other mdustiies 
the ginning of cotton, the extraction 
of pea-nut or as it is commonly 
called ground-nut oil, the explora- 
tion for gold coppei , tin, and other 
natural products of the countr}' 
are among his \cntures He has 
been prominent in charity and is 
a liberal donor m aid of public 
institutions, thus setting an exam- 
ple V Inch h IS been follow ed b\ other 
Chinese merchants Vs a member 
of the Duffenn Fund he has been 
instrumental in inducing Mie Chinese 


communities to patronise the 
Maternity Hospital, and at a time 
when the funds of the institution 
were at a low ebb he, and his coun- 
trymen, subscribed liberally Air 
Lim Chm Tsong is an Honorary 
Magistrate, and in this capacity has 
earned the esteem and confidence of 
tlie public and of the Government 
He IS a member of the Educational 
Syndicate a Tiustee and Adminis- 
trator of the A^ictona Afemorial 
Gardens, and a member of the 
Rangoon Alimicipal Committee He 
takes a keen interest in sport and 


has ideutihed himself with all that 
concerns the welfare of the town 
of Rangoon 

RaiP M M VDOORVA PILLAA 
Bahadur, Alerchant, Rangoon 
Born on the 26th December 1858, 
m the City of Afadras At the age 
of seven he commenced his Tamil 
studies under Raghava Chetti Iyer, 
and later had the advantage of 
tuition undei the favoui of Tamil 
Pandit Mr Ganpathi Iyer At the 
age of 13 he was drafted to the 
S P G High School at \ epery 
He subsequently went to 
Rangoon, Burma, where he 
came under the tuition of 
the Christian Brothers at the 
St Paul s Institution now 
know n as St Paul s High 
School Returning to Alad- 
ras he completed his educa- 
tion at the Madras Christian 
College On the occasion of 
the Coronation Durbar Mr 
Pjlla\ went to Delhi m the 
capacit} of a prn ate clerk 
to His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos 
Aftei the Duibar he re- 
turned to Burma and enter- 
ed the hrm of Alessrs 
Strang Steel 8. Co (now Steel 
Bi others 8. Co , Ld ), as 
clerk V few' years later he 
returned to Aladras where 
he married and returning to 
Rangoon settled down to 
business on his ow n account 
as Ship Dubash Stevedore 
and Alerchant Air Pillay 
then decided to MSit Europe 
to complete his commercial 
and social e^ducation and 
spent some time visiting the 
centres of the AA'^est, touring 
all o\ er the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Denmark France 
Norway, Italv and Egypt, and on 
his return to India he travelled 
all over the Indian continent Air 
Pillay IS a strong advocate of 
education as a panacea for the 
social evils of Hindu society, and 
in furtherance of this object he 
established a High School at Ran- 
goon on his return to Burma 
which His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma honoured by 
opening He has been liberal 
m contributing towards Hindu 
Temples, building one himself, and 
has contributed to Christian and 
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t<;ottnc Kn^mlidgc which plitc'^ 
them m a niort f'womahk positum, 
is regards then sjnrtnil welfirc 
thin the rest of the Moskins haM 
att vmt c\ W hik ah other M ihom 
I dans appeal to hehe\e Ihil Ihcir 
u legion IS such that there is nothing 
t<* be kept seciet and h t thcrefon 
had ill their religious books printed 
nd published the Dawoodi Bohr is 
h i\ e refrained from such pubkc ition 
(d their rthg oiis books soim of 
which, the% hold, are not suit vide for 
general reading but should be con- 
Uned to the use of the idtpts among 
their commumt\ For somi s*\t\ 
or se\ent\ \ears prexious to 1S91, 
this Da\vood\ Bohra comimnwt^ h ul 
suffered for the w ant of ])r()pLr 
spiritual guidance and their ohser- 
\ances had fallen to v matter of 
ritual onh Vt this po nt Mr 
Malak's predecessor being alrLad\ 
m communion with some sjnri- 
tuall^ far adianced sujienoi 
beings who had made it their 
dutv to look to the welfare 
of humanity at large, came forw \rd 
IS a religious teacher lie had m 
\iew the spiritual enligliteiimcnl 
and welfare of the communitx, so 
he devoted himself to the spieid 
of new ideas m connection with 
their religious beliefs 
The late Mr Malak icquired no 
scholastic education and had no 
knowledge of any language hut Ins 
nati\e Guzerati But h's natural 
talents enabled him to est ibksh lus 
reputation as a teacher and i sol\ er 
of difficult questions m religion, 
philosophy, physical and mental 
science, and industrial matters, so 
that he speedily became distin- 
guished as a leading man He 
brought enlightenment to his com- 
munity, and his memory, as a re- 
former, is held m great venerition 
It w^as his plan to form a society 
for the purpose of Ihe mutual 
improvement and advancement of 
the members These were only i 
handful at the beginning, but the 
results of their mutual helpfulness m 
secular as well as spiritual matters 
has secured the^ increase in manv 
parts of Indi a B ombay , Sura t , 
A h m e d a b a d, Sidhpur Alahva, 
Burhanpur and other Guzerat 
centres inhabited by the Bohr i 
communit)^ Most of the members 
are traders, carrying on business as 
shop-keepers and merchants, the 
Bohras being generally estimated as 


good busunss nun PhoN an ah 
vill-lodo (oil MV oiu I i\ or 
anothii ! In nstitulion consists of 
sciird fundus sonu hwing mon 
md some fiver mi mb rs 1 \u mi m- 
birs of thi uslilut on now \ uUU 
known is Mb\-t-Mdii m dl 
stiuknls dc\iio]>mg tlums(l\(s, ind 
llu mstitutiou risuubUs iiolhgi 
li has I distimlh udustr d vs vill 
is ril gious sidi \\ onu n m ad- 
m Itid on uju il linns \ ih nu n uul 
lUowcd dl id\ \nl\gi‘^i>{ llu tuUum 
n 1 1 ibk 1 htt ri ui and \ nt' 
C'^sl^s and in ustrutitil mniidh- 
work ind cook ng \mong iht r 
subji els irc silk \ud wiuil I n llmg 
ind no\d tUrc vd i mlnoidi r% M vn\ 
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be lutiful and intirestMig specimens 
of the r work wire e\hib ted in fhi 
Ladles^ section of the Central Pro\ m- 
ces and Ber^^r K\hib tion of 190S 
They are taught it the Institution 
to become self-supporting and to 
earn their own luing Pht men in 
taught all sorts of mdustr al w irk 
and handier ifts, agricuUurt , garden- 
ng, cirptntrv, trading etc It is 
exported of them that th^v diall be 
self-helpful ind useful members of 
Society ‘k school for boys indgnls 
IS attached to thf Institution, ana 
then IS also established a Debating 
Society m which both men and 
women take part \ charitable 
dispensary for the inmates of the 
Mehdi Bag as w^ell as for the outside 


juihlit c<mdu(t<d m louiuction 
uitli llu Iiistitutum bv Dr f i\a-t- 
Ilaq Lrf \bbasdi Milili u I M As, 
igrvdUiiti of th( Hondiav Lnnir- 
s\U I hi foumkr of tlu fustuu- 
tion V ilh grt it \ isdom (oini)in(d 
tin uphflmg mfludut (d religion 
V ith utihl in irulociriius, v Inch ren- 
tUr ihosi ir unul vt its srhoois c\- 
c< licut numlnrs of tiu ccnnnnmilv 
llioroughU pr idled m all tIu is- 
picts of life liu PrcMdcnt Foun- 
dcrdudiutlu Ntiri89<) iU hvd 
long btfon jiomicd out Mr II M 
M dak IS his (U uid projid mk- 
c( s^ior, md shorth \u fore hts dc ith 
lu iiommvtid Mr Malak as tlu 
future Ihcsukut <d the lustUutiou 
M ilak (luring lus uu imdu m \ 
of this post, his ml irgid the scojk 
of tlu Sicklx and h\s optiud 
hranelus md otiu r centns coiidnrt- 
cd on llu simc jiriuijihs is the 
}) irmt Institution bmci tlu Mar 
the ^OLielN hvs had its pi ice 
of residmei it tin Mehdi Big 
Ml menilur^ iremimiumd In tlu 
Inslitul on and <.\cr> d 13 the\ 
gilhir It the M isjid for religious 
mstruet on v Inch is impirted h\ 
tlu ])rt*'Uit Mr Malik m tlie sum 
in inner is In lus predecessor oriU\ 
liuu in /Sermons md kclurts hut 
no iiooks md dist usmons and ques- 
tions an alloi ed to einhk the 
members to satisfv theins(Kis 
Mthough the m im doclnnes ire tlu 
idu Is of Islam, a gciur d idea of all 
rei'gions is imparted m tlu bobtf 
of a L ni\ ersal Religion m the near 
future U IS understood that Mr 
Malak IS the natural successor of 
the founder of tlu e omnium U It 

IS not an honour that was sought 
b} him It w IS the founder who 
sought him out to cirrs the work 
as one possessed of the gifts which 
gne him the necessare insight to 
which dl m liters stand rexeded 
Phis is the belief of the communit} 
who do not feel thvt thc\ have lost 
their president founder hut see 
him m hib successor It is for this 
leison that he w is »^mgled out hn 
nomination and that the members 
have a m3'’stic belief m him and his 
mission The Institution h is mam 
sympathisers outside of the ranks 
of its members among the Daw oodi 
Bohra conimunit3!', and it is the hope 
of the president and promoters to 
bring all within its influence and 
the3^ believe that the upkeep of the 
Institution makes for the future 
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the occasion sex oral high Goxern- 
meiit officials, inrhulmg 
Frederick Fryer, Luulenant- 
Goxeinoi of Burma, v ere united 
and consented to be piesent 
at the opening ceremony 
In 1902 Mr Aga Mahmood joined 
the Rangoon Chamber of Com- 
merce, no\x known as the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, of which ho 
IS still a member In the follow ing 
xear he rcceixed the great honour 
of appointment as Vice-Consul for 
Persia in R ingoon b\ His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah On the occasion 
of the reading of the * ‘ firman ’ ’ 
announcing his appointment, Mr 
\ga Mahmood had the honour of 
the presence 
on mxilation 
of Sii Herbert 
Thirkell White, 
then Chief 
Judge of the 
Chief Court of 
Lower Burma, 
now Lieute- 
nant-Governor 
of Burma, and 
also sex eral 
high Gox^ern- 
ment officials 
and all the 
Judges and 
Consuls of 
other nations 
In apprecia- 
tion of the 
honour con- 
ferred upon 
him he made 
donations of 
silx er * ‘ Ah- 

Icms * * to all 
the Shiah 
Mosques in Rangoon, to the value 
of Rs 7,000 In the same yeai 
he w'as appointed by Gcx^'crnment 
a Municipal Commissioner for 
the town of Rangoon In 1904 
Mr Aga i\Iahmood proceeded on 
pilgrimage, shipping on the Bibbv 
Line to Egypt where he stayed 
at Cairo for si\ weeks, whence he 
went to Jeddah, where he met 
several Persian Ministers He 
proceeded to Mecca wdiere he stay- 
ed a month, during which time he 
had several interxaews with the 
Shareeff of the City and found him 
kind-hearted and hospitable, and 
very favourable to Persians From 
Jeddah he made a tour of the holy 
cities xMSiting the shrines of Arabia 
5S ) 


at Ca^iamme, Keibala, Najuf and 
Sameiah His leligious duties being 
thus performed, Mr \ga Mahmood 
retmned to Rangoon oui Bombax^ 
airixing there in 1905 During his 
absence his business affairs were 
enti listed to Mr Marshall James 
Fox wdio conducted them ably ind 
also acted as Vice-Consul for Persia 
In the X'car of his return he was 
rc-appointed bx Gox ernment to sit 
on the 'Municipal Board as Commis- 
sioner, and in the follov ing vear 
he was appointed an Honoiar}' 
Magistrate Mr Aga Mahmood has 
been thrice married In the 3 ear 
1881 he espoused Sakeena Bibi 
daughter of Hajee Alirza \li 


Akbar Korasamy% a w^ell known 
merchant of Rangoon, who died 
wathout issue m 1889 In 1890 he 
married the younger sister of M 
Backer Sherazee and had issue, 
a son, Hassen, m 1891, and a 
daughter, Hosainy Mahmood, in 
1897 He lost his second wife in 
1903 On his return from pil- 
grimage he married the grand- 
daughter of Aga Ahmed Ispahany, 
Khan Bahadur, of whom his 
son, Abbas Mahmood, waas born 
in 1907 Mr Aga Mahmood be- 
came a Freemason in 1886 and 
joined Lodge ''Star of Burma 
614 His residence at 43, Dal- 
housie Street, Rangoon, is known 
as the "East House ” 


Khan Bahadui H M MALAK 
(Hijah-e-Mouhna Malak) BUDRUD 
DIN GOOLAi\I HliSEIN, President 
Mchdi Bag Institution, Nagpur, 
Central ProvmcLS Sou of an Indian 
Doctor, Miakhan Hakeem, who piac- 
tised in Bombay Fort, and xvas 
w cll know n and popular among his 
countrymen and the Parsee com- 
munit}^ Born at Bombay in the 
year 1855 and educated at the 
Elphmstont High School in his 
native tox^ n On completing his 
education, he joined the serxice of 
Gox eminent in the Treasurx^ Depart- 
ment and was posted to Aden He 
serxed at this centre for two years 
and-a-half till the year 1880, w^'hen 
he resigned his 
appo 1 n t m e n t 
and 1 eturned 
to Bomba x' 
Here he enter- 
ed mercantile 
life He ear- 
ned on business 
m Bombay for 
some ten y e irs 
from 1880 to 
rSqi In the 
latter year he 
came m con- 
tact wath his 
pr e d e c e s s 0 r, 
the late Mr 
'\Ialak, but it 
was not till 
1892 that the 
late and the 
present Mr 
Malak, m com- 
pany^ XVI til a few^ 
others, trans- 
ferred t h e m- 
selx^’es to Nag- 
pur, started tliC Institution, and 
established a business as mer- 
chants, w^hich he has earned on 
cx^er since concurrent^ with his 
other affairs This institution was 
founded by the predecessor of Mr 
Malak, the son of a Bohra merchant, 
by name Jeewabhai Heebatnlla- 
bhai, who xvas a dealer in paints, 
oils and varnishes at Bombay 
This particular sect of the Bohra 
community, to which Mr Malak also 
belongs, are known as the Dawoodi 
Bohras They believe in Islam or 
the Mahomedan faith, and belong 
to the Shiah sect of that religious 
body But they differ m many 
points from other Mahomedans, and 
beliex^e that they’' hax e reached 
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Messrs MA.RTIN <S. Co, Engi- 
neers and Contractors, 16, Pha3Te 
Street Rangoon, Bnrma Estab 
hshed in the ^'■ear 1906 The him 
despite us youth is in a very large 
ot business m Burma, and carries 
on \ 61*3^ evtcnsive operations, especi- 
ally in the building line 1 hey are 
it present engaged m constructing 
othces for the British India 
Steam Navigation Company at 
Rangoon, and premises for the 
Government Engineering School at 
Insem Messrs jMartm Co have 
Hist completed hue buildings for 
the Mihtars^ Police Training School 
at Mandala}^ and arc engaged in 
constructing premises for Messrs 



Mr \ C M \RTi\ 


Goonimal, ellcrs at Rangoon, S 
B iltln/ar and Messrs Mhiteawa}^ 

I aulhw \ Co m the same cit} 

I hc\ hue also the J cu isli S\ nagoguc 
It Ringoon under construction 
The tinn quarr\ their oun stone 
InMiig quarries U Mopilin and 
ha\e iKo established the manufac- 
ture of \incks and cement tiles in a 
large vu it I harming, whence the\ 
suppl\ not onh their own consider 
\blc rtqinrcmcnts m effecting their 
contracts hut also the dem ludsof tlie 
general ]nibhe lhc\ ha\e otlier 
hnck-fields at Knnuut to supple 
menl the sujqih of bricks from 
Tinmamg 1hc\ hold important 
contracts from the (to\ernmenl of 
Bunna in the Public Works Depart- 


ment, in the matter of the con- 
struction of roads and minor build- 
ings as from time to time required 
Messrs i\Iartinha\e introduced the 
use of reinforced concrete work 
for floors and buildings into Burma, 
and are the only firm in the province 
that use that st^de of construction 
They are large users of iron 
and steel work in connection wath 
their building operations, all of 
which they import specialty from 
Europe They are also large 
importers of coal from Bengal, and 
stone from Bombay, all for use m 
their operations They keep a staff 
of architects specially for the design 
mg of buildings and constructions of 
ail descriptions, and are thoroughly 
equipped m e\eTy respect to carr}? 
out the largest contracts Besides 
occupying a leading position as 
Constructional Engineers, Messrs 
Martin make a speciality of artesian 
well boring, m w^hich they have been 
very successful in Upper Burma 
The firm are local agents for 
Crossley’s Oil Engines They ha\e 
branches at Mandalay and Sittang 
The partners are Mr A C Martin 
and Mr S P Dass 
Air Arrakiel C arapie t M ai tin , 
senior partner of the firm of Mai tm 
cN Co , Engineers and Contractors, 
Rangoon w as born in Persia in the 
year 1864 As a child he was sent 
to Calcutta for his education which 
he recen ed' at the Armenian College 
and St X ^vier's College in that city, 
being afterwards placed at theSeeb 
poie Engineering College to obtain 
his technical training He passed 
out of the Engineering College m 
the year 1886, and joined Govern- 
ment service in the Public W^orks 
Department, being posted to Buima 
In this Department he sened with 
credit, placed in charge of many 
divisions m succession He was 
entrusted with the sole charge of 
the erection of the head works of 
the AIindala> Canal this being 
the brgest canal m Burma Mr 
Alarlin resigned from the Public 
W’‘orks Department after 14 years^ 
seriice in the 3^ear 1900, and in that 
ttir started the firm of Nahspiet 
and A I art in, Engineers uid Contrac- 
tors of R'lngoon • W^hile a jiartner 
m this firm he had sole charge of the 
erection of the Alandala} Ba/aar, 
the largest market m the East 
He also constructed all the buildings 
for the Electric Tramway at Mands- 


lay for Messrs Dick Kerr X Co 
the English Contractors He dis- 
solved partnership with Mr 
Nahapiet in igo6, having decided 
to start another business in the 
same line on his own account 
under the style and title of Alar tin 
& Co as above He has brought 
this business to considerable success 
m the short space of time subse- 
quent to the change Mr \ C 
Martin was the discoverer of the 
silver and lead mines of Burma, 
and started the operations for the 
Burma Aimes & Ry Smelting 
Company of which he was one of the 
original Directors, until the business 
was taken over by Alessrs Bewick 



Mr S P Dass 


Alorrmg & Co of London The 
property promises to be one of the 
largest lead ore smelting works m 
the East, and is now turning out 
about 2,000 tons of lead per month 
He IS a Director of the A^ictona Lands 
Company, and Golden Valie}^ Estate 
Company, and is also interested in 
tin mines mthe Alaliwun and Tavo}^ 
Districts He also holds a directorship 
m the Burma Alines Development 
Agenc3% which concern possesses 
concessionsof goodseamsof coal Be- 
sides these large interests Air Alartin 
IS a prn ate lanclow ner, and possesses 
several building sites and buildings 
at Rangoon 

Air SIA^ \ PADA DASS partner in 
the firm of Messrs Alartin 8. Co , 
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(>f tlu \ lioli unnimiii l\ 
l)')th msuli md out^Kh tin Fii'jtitii- 
ton Mr MahK h'^'- i irru d tin 
n''jKciof dl ind is d vs on 

of ilu It id in: nu r( h ini^ of \Ti,|)ur 
ind thi (tntrd Pr(>\’iir(s H( m 
1 I'lndlord ind mil^:n/ii of Imnr 
'Hid lliL rL*'t-hon^i for ^ tll-to do 
truclkr*^ 'ind tin lj)rir\ ni tin 
tov n ov t tilt r cxisiiint to tin 
Itlnnliit of Mr Mild Ik t do ^ 
uiiiittn’-l in ill |nil») ( niiouiunts 
uni i nunilurof tin Mun’cipd 
(ennnilttt of \ n:|>nr Ht *'ir\td 
fui M \ t r il ( cnnm t tt i n ( omu 1 1 on 
\ th tlu f uilril Pro\ net niid 
Hmr TnIi b t t)n n \ linh In t \li - 
bud Mmu bLwUdul ntin.stnu 
Ind in prcnhicts m \ t istt ful tfl fnt 
bu It u i /.u It t ost Hf d^o 
i lib nu inbj r of tin ^!'lIn>nndln 
Pdur it on il t'oiiftriiKt md t 
iininbtr of tin I t ic^in 

ripn'-intin: tin < Mitril IVovmrrs 
md Btrir lb s Pn " ib nt b\ tin - 
tion of tin \npiinuit H nn NI un 
\ itTpur uni I*' ft roLili^Ml b\ (ou- 


» rann nt rt pn s( nt ini; tin M ihoni- 
(din (onuminti His n ime ip 
jH irs m the Proi luiil 'ind Lxtcu- 
U\i ( oiuiu Ittts of tilt. Indnn 
( li ir table R( I ( f fund of iqo^ In 
dn^rt thtre ^ not in\ pnbl ( inoic 
Hunt M th \ hell Iiis ii mu s not 
issO{ Mted Ib dv) holds i in 
tlu ( Ii t f ( cinnni‘'S oiu r s DnriMr 

Mtssrs M Wsl ILI 1) \ 

I ni’ttd 2 New I hin i n't?"! ir ( il 
cull i (iis Lltiiriil nndlhdnulc 
’'n^intrs Ilu prinijiil bus ntss 
of M uislnld \ ’^nU's ltd lus 
n tin snppii of tin M mstu Id 
P lie nt () 1 <t is \j)p It nils foi 
jModuiuij: Iroin \n\ I nd of 

o I c»r 1^*1 I In i*' so prodin t d 
- ul 1 vt d foi 1 |:ht Ilf, In il Ilf: 
uid <lr’\ nu: e is dmius n fm i 
for iin dt s( t j>iain of v ork to \ h < h 
ord n ir\ t, ipp^ ^ ^ 

M mstu id I* lit ni f, is pi mt - 1 uf,( h 
n u^t fot bf,ht !u it md po\ t r 
dl o\ ( r Ind 1 md liurin i 1 1 ’s 
t\l(ns’\(h us( d foi bt,hl nu I\ iil 


w i\ 'stUions llos])itds Pilitcs 
md M insnins of the nobditi md 
f:tntr\ in India md Burnn nrid 
foi snnd u purposes m all othci 
toimtris In Hgv pt for inst met 
Messrs M msiitld \ Sons Ltd 
hi\e pist coinpltlcd contiicts foi 
btrlitiiif, four to\ ns Damanlunir 
K iflM-/\ it /’flth md rivonm 
i lust tontntts \ trt earned 
lhrom;h on lecount of tin. CgNj) 
rim foutninunl J In Coinpain 
ln\( dso 1 rd dov n their j)Hnt 
f(»i I editing si\tMl towns in Lng* 

I md up tfi 5 ooo lights Tlu Com 
pun art dso interested in steel 
j)’pis s\ plnins md enh erts of large 
d nu us'ons for irng \lion purpt>st 
V Inch tln\ suppl\ md enct in 
posUion lb suits Iheir sjicenlilies 
tin ( omj)an\ niidert ike general 
(ngineiring m vlieh tlu\ do a 
luge luis ness Mr \Ifrtd M ms- 
luld s tlu M in iging Dntctoi of 
tin C'onijMin md Messrs Frank 
OIner md (illurt Almstuhl ue 
the other Diurtor'^ 
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oi siicn trro:- Mess^-:- McDo ell 
Co '>na IrcL'=ii t ga^^ '^■‘c lo 
r r ? niapt'er \ eoat^ed 

\^*n tuegre^t at'> '*ro\e''teot tnectof 
li th’=‘ r^etliotr- Oi turoig *1 e na * 
gc’’ >a- leaf na- e isnreo them 
\ eico"' e n all toi'^tTe- It \"ai^ 
uit:? e ::o aeai> '^go -nat 

McDo\ eii ^ Co it ^^e 
tuS’^^'i^ce ot tl e I'^tc M"* Hooper 
e itertCt the c g^^r inariut'^ctiiri g 
■'custrv ii \ Kch *hea n-^ae -rce 
oecome tantoujr Tae '^rrxi^t nr:-" 
5rt''tted o^>er»ioi5 Trcr^ro^oh 
t^e orgnalhon eoi "he Ina i c g'^'* 
Fmo ng the cemarc lor gooo 
qualna c gars sixCtias^exe lUrreti 
out at the rim s lattora a era ercoiir 
asneg Mr Hooper dcaaeci to exte">a 
the ^terpnse ana t-^Ce np me innpu» 
.'»cti»re on a larger scale Ox\a n a 
maimer more cons sient \ ntii niocem 
methoo:- It ^vns ccoroinglv arrang- 


t< <> i.- an] - ^ i ctO"a i ''laiiri'- 
ihoro g! \\ '0 1 rp i r a i o- 
aao. a''”n ^ i a t<» ii - ^ 'd ^k— 
McDn JK\ Ct> - 1 I o n ^0 roller- 

\ ih i' I ’■ ar'hi- iron Trt'iixO 

o ^b - nid a c » i oa o 
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I'^ciora i ^o\ Ced nlj<' n iig 

ne rii - pr^ra :m.s Th* nsnE of 
ih - moat ^ o g\e a greai 

noeiu- to h sol* ot c gar- a- 

T'l^nivmti rtd In tae inii and ih - 


i- *ioc to t]’« LTt it c in Inch h i- 
ih i\- iHtn tacu -< d ha Mt— 

^I( I)o^ 11 xXi til -'hCiion rd onh 
\]v i n - Ind in h \i at u tf» th» 
aCoHi <»n d#\otMt In tilt ptrh<'tinc: 
<>i Mu <' ita ‘fd -hq> -ind lool of 
Mm c gar- inntif'^rturt fl th^ 

'i rat) ^ k ng 3 lad of hnt 
K if ^ ht^h na- i -np r or 
U‘P nrinri tf>r iht j> !r}v>-* t‘> Ina an 
Uat Ip xo xhi atar if/v^> M^-r- 
^!tI)(» t]^cf» {r*dxh r toanafictnr^ 
to 0 m 1 Ind *’n tob-'ce** roairea 
a Ml ^u’^titn hit an<l ta<n \''th 
tiu - I Mntt. u oppatun t i - ]»n>du( td 
c h ch b cairn j)^m» 

t'^aoar t i Mi In 

ho\ tatr tb( timi -I o mI fnrntr 
inUf])-'- and nordtrtol ip pao 
a ih tbt V !n<-- Mu ta-t» Ind an 
11- r- of tub haa ns: lucomt rn »n 
cv'*-* ot^di'^n ilia ’nifoni ckI tlu 
b! ''d t :: o» n p^^itd tobacto \ ah 
ilu Ind an I it i nua-ar^^ a Ii ch In- 
!> tn aiTtiubd til remarkable -nt 
tl-- dm lO tit tai'^rw knfu kfLi 
Mu Inae bnuigiii ^ b* ar inxm tlu 
pauc— o* blc idim: iht aanon- 
i<ibaic(»- tHiidoa id Tb* re-nll h i- 
iUlla ]u-t3luf' taiHCtal on- and ba 
ihi r II and kno Kdgt a^taphul 
n Mk r cigar- Me--r- ^^cDoa til \ 
let haat bn } nj) rt]nitat on for 
iMtlknci. in iobaci e> m mnfa^tiire- 
UiUxttlkil ''ontharn Ind i in 
ouk^ to ktti) tluir faitetra up te» 
eu^t Mk iirm hiai -parnl no 
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e\pcnsc in bunging out from the 
Contineiil uul Pnghud Europe in 
CNpcits ^^ho hue pioxcd of gu it 
assist into in keeping the bUlc ind 
linuh of the article up to inodoin u - 
quncmtnts Thc^ ha\c al^^oontwo 
occasions sent rohcis fiom 'Midi as 
to T ondon to manufacture cigais 
Vs cl consequence of this liberal 
pohev the reputation of Indian 
cigavb has spread bc\ond the 
holders of India and Messrs 
McDowell s productions arc known 
and ippreci itcd all o\ei the world 
Iheir manufactures formed i Ncr\ 
piomment exhibit it the Empire 
of India Exhibuion and thc\ were 
awarded two gold med vis in 1805 
and i8c)6 foi their Ingh standaul 
of excellence and 
uniform quality 
Thee were also ex- 
hibited at the 
Vdelaide Jubilee In 
ternational Exhibi 
tiou of 18S7 and 
t be Gi abam s Tow n 
Exhibition of 
1888-89 whcie they 
w ere aw arded 01 ders 
of merit The South 
VIncan war with 
the Boers of iqoo-oi 
g i\ e a gi eat impetus 
to the business 
Owing to the enoi- 
mons demand for 
Indian cigais foi the 
British troops dui 
mg this w ai the 
firm’s laige factoiv 
m a d r a s w as 

found unequ il to 
the task of turning 
out the cigars re- 
quire cl and an 
'additional factorv 
was established at Trichmopoly 
wdieie no fewer than 1,000 hands 
were empio\ed m making, packmg 
and boxing the firm’s famous make 
of Bahadur cigars It is computed 
that during the continuance of the 
War in South Africa 16 million 
cigarb, which placed end to end 
would measure 1,000 miles m length, 
were shipped to South Africa ancl 
smoked by the British troops 
Messrs McDowell have introduced 
great \ ariety into the form of 
Indian cigars, and now manufactui e 
these m o\ ei 50 different shapes and 
sizes to suit all tastes ancl pocket'? 
Then large and airy factoi^ at 


Madias will icconimodilc boo Innds 
with a daih outturn of from bo 000 
to lOo 000 ( igais In addition to 
their cigar m uiuf icliiiiiig business 
Messrs McDowell \ (o s(iru<l 
some U\c \cars igo t igirc tu- 
rn ikmg importing for this juirposc 
the latest m icliincrt from 1 urojic 
capahh of turiimg out up to 
500000 cigirettes ptr da\ In 
this hm ilso the him Ins kept 
Ihorouglih up'to date, for recognis- 
ing igim the imjiortancc of cxjicrl 
knowledge they brought out from 
England v skilled tobaceo blendir 
with o\ei to Mars cxpirience 
I lie machmert laid down can turn 
out the choicest blends of Tgiptiin 
and Turkisli tobicco is veil *is 


the cheapest Virginia cigarettes 
Messis ^fcDowell aim at suiting 
all classes of pmclnscis though 
owing to the nature of the demand 
the bulk of the business is m 
the laltei kind Oier 2,000,000 
cigarettes are made and disposed 
of per month and yet this branch 
of themdustiy IS still in its infancy, 
for India offers a huge field for the 
cigarette smoking habit Outside of 
the tobacco line Messrs McDowell 
8, Co carrv on a large and import- 
ant business as w^holesale w me 
merchants, m which they are the 
oldest established firm in Sontliein 
India They also deal laigely m 


cMrt on imports ind exports 

ind und(r(ak< Insurina m ill its 
1)1 im In s 

Messrs G McIvE\ 7 ILACompanv , 
Motor Engineers CxcU and VtliUUc 
Outfitttrs \o |o knola) Pigoda 
Road, R uigoon SoU propru tor 
Mr George MrKen/ie Lst ihlishcd 
m the tcir 1902 The firm arc 
spcrnlisis in motor cars, hicNclcs 
hilli ird tables and dl kinds of 
alhleticgear rhe\ deal pnncipalU 
in motor cirs and vert the pioneer 
of tlu motor business m Bumia, 
and maintain their ]>rcmier jmsition 
h} iip-to-d vie ( nlorpnse In this 
imo tlu\ vn agents for the famous 
makes of '*Ro\cr’' and \rrol- 
Johnslonc Motor 
L irs ’ The\ ha\ c 
made llieir name 
chiefi\ with the first 
mentioncil make of 
car Their 8 li )) 
Ro\cr ” Ins estab- 
lished itself as tilt 
most jiopular car m 
R ingoon and the 
local grie\ ance is 
th \l the firm cannot 
su])p\) this car fast 
enough to cope with 
the demand pro- 
duced b\ its excel- 
lent ])crfomiances 
hen Mr George 
McKenzie first start- 
ed the business it 
was but m asm ill 
w ay for the jnirposc 
of dealing m c\clcs 
and Uhlctic gear 
only, of which a 
spccnlit}" was made 
of Ro\cr “Premier’ 
and ''Raglan 
c\ clcs and Bussc} and Co s 
celebrated athletic requisites V 
glance round the present exten 
sne picmiscs where the firm now 
carries m its business is sufficient 
to disclose the great enterprise 
and sound practical knowledge 
that has succeeded in building 
up so large a business from small 
beginnings m the short space of six 
years, m a small though prosperous 
c t}^ The large new garage and 
workshops for repairs to motor cars 
and cycles recently erected by the 
firm m 52nd Street Rangoon at 
the back of their premises m 
Soolay Pagoda Road, are among 
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to lesulents of Rangoon, havmg 
brought the hill station within easy 
leach of the port \mong the 
Jate;?! addition to Messrs McKenzie s 
business is that of the manufacluie 
of bilbard tables, for which they 
are adding a branch estabhshment 
The tables are manufactured of 
teakwood grown in Burma For 
the supermtendeuce of tins depart- 
ment the firm are engaging a 
practical European billiard table 
fitter and within a shoit period 
they wull be turning out some 
of the best and most up to dale 
tables and requisites Besides 
the abo\e lines, Mes;>rs McKenzie 
stock a \ery large and complete 
supply of all descriptions of athle- 
tic gear, and a pr"‘ctical European 
IS in charge of this depart- 
ment Ail the different depart- 
ments of the firm’s business are 
under the charge of skilled Euro- 
peans Mr Geoige McKenzie sole 
proprietor, Messis G McKenzie 
Co , is a native of Glasgow m 
which city he was born m the yeai 
1874 He was educated at Glasgow 
and in the same town served his 
apprenticeship to the engineering 
trade In 1897 he came to Burma 
joining one of the largest local 
mercantile firms on the usual 3 years 
agreement At the conclusion of 
this period he set up m business for 
himself and started the firm of G 
McKenzie <1 Co It is greatly to 
the credit of Mr liIcKenzie that 
he should ha^ e been able at 


such an early age ind with 
only 3 yeais’ experience in the 
country to establish and carry to 
success such a substantial business 
Mr ^IcKenzic has gamed for himself 
in the motor world a reputation as 
the ‘ ‘ Edge ’ ’ of Burma His work 
in connection w ith the new and very 
prosperous motor car service to the 
Ruby mines has brought him mlo 
considerable prominence 

Mr LOUIS I^IELOSCH, Pro 
pnetor of Rice Mill and Brick and 
Tile ^Yorks, Moulmem, Burma is a 
natue of Ihe German Empire, 
where he was born m the town of 
Altona, in Holstem, in the year 1849 
He received his education in Gci- 
many After visiting engineer- 
ing schools he elected to \olunteer 
for Ills one year's service in the 
German army, and ]omcd his regi- 
ment m 1869 On the outbreak 
of the Franco-German War of 1870 
he w^as called out for active service 
and he served with distinction 
throughout the whole of the sub- 
sequent campaign, from the out- 
break of hostilities to the declara- 
tion of peace He took part m 
SIX pitched battles and obtained 
the war medal with six clasps 
That coveted distmcticn, the Iron 
Cross, which is ne\ er gi anten 
except for personal gallantry in 
the field, was also bestowed upon 
him In 1871, after the dose of 
the war, he came to Burma and 
joined the firm of !Melosch, Holla- 


mann & Co , who were the original 
pioneci Rice 'Millers m Burma, 
established m the year 1859 In 
1877 he took over the business and 
mill and conducted it under his 
own name, and has earned it 
on ever since as proprietor In 
i8gi he added a Rnck and Tile 



Mr L ^IELOscm 

Works and proceeded to manufac- 
ture these commodities of clay fir 
superior to that obtainable in 
other parts of Burma The bricks 
and tiles are burned jn a continuous 
kiln and modern up-to-date 
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the best m the East The firm do 
not confine themselves to repairs to 
their own specialities only, but do 
a large business in repairs andrefit- 
tmgs for all makes of motor cars 



Mr GbO IUcKevzie 


and cycles, in which they have 
gamed a good and well-deserved 
reputation They also do a large 
hiring business in motor cars dur- 
ing the globe-trotting season in 
the cold weather Messrs McKenzie 


Co employ two trained European 
motor mechanics, in addition 
to Mr G McKenzie who is a 
practical Engineer and himself 
takes an active part m the business 
They also have m their employ a 
practical European motor tyre 
repairer, and among the most recent 
additions to their extensive machin 
ery is an up-to-date re-treading 
plant for re-treading 
and repairing tyres 
Among their latest 
clients for motor 
cars are the Burma 
Ruby Mines district, 
where Messrs Me 
Kenzie & Co have 
supplied a service 
of half a dozen 
Arrol- Johnstone 
cars of high power, 
to run over sixty 
miles of the hilliest 
district in Burma 
Mr G McKenzie 
was specially selected by the 
Government of Burma to inspect 
the road and report as to whether 
it was suitable for the proposed 
motor car service, as hitherto it 
had taken days to reach Mogok 
and the Ruby Mines After thor- 
oughly inspecting the locality Mr 
McKenzie was able to report favour- 
ably, and advised the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province that the 


road was quite negotiable for motor 
cars, provided the surface was 
made good The Government put 
the work of repairing the road in 
hand at once, and the sixty miles 
of road between Thabeitkyin and 
Mogok is now the finest road ex- 
isting in an> part of Burma The 
service of motor cars now inaugu- 
rated has proved a positive boon 


to the Ruby district Messis Me 
Kenzie ^ Co gained great reputa- 
tion fOx the skill and enterprise 
with which they put through their 
portion of the worl , and are to be 
highly congratulated on the excel- 
lent results obtained The firm also 
supplied motor cars for the service 
between Toungoo and Thandaung, 
the new hiU station for Burma 
which has been a great benefit 
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the makerb on the points most 
essential m the construction of 
pianos for a hot damp climate 

The Rangoon business is carried 
on m modern and up to date 
premises situated m the most 
central part of the citv, consisting 
of a two storeyed building with 
bpacious show rooms, containing a 
magnificent display of grand and 
upright pianos b}'’ well-known 
makers such as Broadwood, Rrins- 
mcad, Bluthner, Collard, Cramer, 
Hopkmson Gruss, Lipp, Schied« 
maver and the latest clesigns in 
Pianolas and Piano players, etc 
etc V gallery running at the ev 
tremt end of the buildings has 
l)een specially built for the displa^^ 
of organs and harmoniums, while 
the first floor has been devoted to 
in attractive stock of music and 
musical instillments 

The firm possesses also every 
tdcility for the building of pipe 
organs, pianos, and other musical 
instruments, and employ a staff of 
qualified tuners and builders from 
the leading factories of Europe, to 
enable them to meet m every respect 
the musical requirements of the 
country 

xMessrs MISOUITH Co Ld 
Madras, Piano Organ and IMusical 
Suppliers, Importers and Manu- 
facturers In the early forties 
of the last century there settled 
on the wooded slopes of the 
Nilgins a Portuguese gentleman 
who was destined to leave an 
abiding mark on the social history 
of the southern Presidency Ihis 
was Signor J C Misquita who had 
pre\ lously been connected w ith the 
Roman Cathblic priesthood He 
was a most accomplished musician, 
equally proficient with organ, violin 
or guitar Taking up his lesidence 
at Ootacamund, he established him 
self m business there as organist 
and a teacher of music, ana also 
bct up a small emporium for the 
sale of musical instruments This 
was the foundation of the present 
firm of iMisquith ^ Co , Ld , a firm 
that has built up a reputation 
second to none m India The 
founder of the firm in due course 
marned an English lady at Ootaca- 
mund, and she bore him eleven 
thildren— siv sons and fi^c 
daughters Of these one died m 
mfanc> , but the remaining ten 


flourished, and weie all profession- 
ali'v connected with music In 
1878 the Madras firm of ^Iisquith 
Co was founded as pait of the 
Ooty business, but previous to that 
date the family name had been 
anglicised, and changed fiom 
Alisquita to ^Misquith 1 he Madra*- 
business rose rapidly into promin- 
ence, and soon became the licad- 
quarters of the firm, with branches 
at Bangalore, Rangoon, and the 
Straits Settlements In due course, 
the foundei of the firm having 
died, the conduct of the busincs^^ 
devolved on three sons, and of 
these, Ml Walter Francis Misquilh 
assumed rhaigc of the head-office 


r- " ” ^ 



Mj \V I Misquitii 

and the blanches at Bangalore and 
Ootacamund, while the late I\Ir 
Roland Alisquith managed the 
Singapore branch of the business, 
and \Ir Oscar Misquith looked 
after the interests of the Rangoon 
depot In 1892 the partnership 
between the three brothers undei 
went a change, and although the 
business in India and Burma is still 
continued at all the branches for- 
merly controlled jointly b\ the 
firm, they aie now conducted m 
separate interests* The mam firm 
of Messrs Misquith Co , Aladras, 
was converted into a Limited 
Companj' m Ala^ 1907, with 
Ah Walter F Alisquith as Manag 
mg Director 


Alisquith Hall, the main place of 
busmes'5 of the firm m Madras, is 
centrally located m close proximiU 
to Government House and at the 
junction of the jirmcipal toads 
ihc firm own c\tcnsi\e shops and 
warehouses, and ha\e Organ Works 
on a large scale, wliere onh the 
very finest of material is used 
I he} build largely for churches, 
ind are the leading dealers in this 
class of instrument m India 
Organs have to be specially built 
ind protected, to enable them to 
N/ithstand the climate of this coun- 
try, and to a solution of these 
difiiculties the firm ha\e ipphecl 
themselves with such good results 
that then instruments li i\e in\an- 
ablv gn en every s ilisfaction to 
then jnirchisers man} of whom 
mchulmg amateur and professional 
musicians of note ha\e expressed 
their thoroiigli appreciation of the 
instruments supplied and the re- 
pairs to old instruments earned out 
by the firm Some of the organs 
renovated by Messrs Misquith cS. Co , 
have seen upw^ards of lift} } ears' 
service, and are still in use in various 
places of w orship One example of 
quick and efficient work which 
stands to the credit of the firm is 
specially w orthy of note Betw een 
Alonday and Friday of one week the 
bellows of the St George’s Cathedra] 
Organ (a large 3 manual and pedal) 
were removed, renovated and re 
placed The bellow s were in a shock- 
ing condition, and their removal 
involved taking out the w hole of the 
pedal pipes on the C sharp side of 
the organ, supporting the massive 
upper work and unfixing a large 
number of trackers and other por- 
tions of the action Work was com- 
menced on Alonda} , and by the fol- 
low mg Friday the bellows were back 
m their place, absolutely per feet, and 
the whole of the portion of the organ 
that had been disturbed was once 
more m thoiough order The in- 
strument thus successfully operated 
upon was a most valuable specimen 
ot Alessrs Hill d. Sons’ older mstru 
ments, dating back to 1857 

Aluch of the success that the firm 
ha-ve achieved m another direction 
IS due to their policy of importing 
none but instruments specially 
suited to the various climates of 
India, Buima and the Straits Set- 
tlements fins characteristic of 
the firm has been recognised by a 
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machmet}^ is used throughout at the 
works for their manufacture Air 
Melobch has been a member of the 
Moulmem A^oluntecr Vrtiller}" since 
Its enrolment, and for the grcatei 
part of the time v;as Commandant 
of the Corps, holding His Alajesty’b 
Commission as Major He also 
commanded during his Captamcv 
Vbout three years ago he re- 
signed the post of OiTicer Com- 
manding and joined the reser\c 
He holds the V D decoration 
In Vpnl 1907 hc\\as re appointed 
a member of the Municipal 
Council of Moulmem 

Alessrs MISQUITH cS. Co, 
Merchant Street Rangoon The 
name of Ah^iquith has been con- 
nected with the musical world 
of the Aladras Presidcnc\ for 
the past S!\ty \cars and for 
close on a quarter of a cenlur\ 
it has been a household word m 
Burma w here Mi Oscar Misqniih 
IS regarded as in authority on 
all musical matters , Ins musical 
talent being in as great requisi- 
tion as his ow n musical instru- 
ments at concerts, church 
choirs, and the evamination 
of musical students throughout 
the pro\mce 

The original business of J C 
Alisquith ^ Sons v as established 
at Ootacamund (one of the 
loveliest hill stations of the 


East) m 1665, when tlie ddhculties 
of transport, until the advent of 
railways, entailed a journey by 
couiiti y cart of si\ to eight 
weeks for a piano from the 
seaport of Madras to Ootacamund 
The instriunents imported m 
those days wcic the Squares b^ 
Sehicdma\ ei tV Sons, and later 


on the Upright and Grand b^^ 
Rich Lijip, some of which are 
still m use at the hill station 
In 1875 the two elder brothers 
opened a business m Madras 
which was considerably enlaiged, 
hner premises being purchased 
in 1879 under the Managership 
of the piesent proprietor, Mr 



Messrs MjsoiiTH & Co , Rwgoon 



Messrs MisguiTH Si Co ’s Snow Room, Rangoon 


F Misquith \Vith the spirit 
of enterprise fairly aroused, 
Burma, which offered new 
ground, was the next field of 
the firm*s operations, a brancli 
being opened in Rangoon b\ 
Air R Alisqulth m 1889, and 
Air Oscar Alisquith placed m 
charge 

On the death of Air R A 
Alisqiuth the business was taken 
over entirely as a distinct con- 
cern b}^ Air Oscai Misquith, and 
another branch opened at Man- 
dalay soon after 

The special feature of the 
Burma business is the gieat 
importance given to the con- 
struction of pianos suitable for 
this the most trying climate of 
anj m the world lo this end 
Air Oscar Alisquith has found it 
very necessary to personally visit 
the different factories m England 
and the Continent to instruct 
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disceimng musical public, and tcsti 
momalslrom hundreds of purchasers 
testify to the durabiht3% beauU of 
tone, and general evccllence of the 
pianos supplied fhe firm also 
execute ill kinds of repairs and in 
this department their uork as is 
shown bv numerous testimonials 
from well-known and prominent 
people, IS thorough and durable 
Messrs Misquith Co represent 
the best firms of makois, English, 
French German and Vmcncan, 
and thc3^ import on a large scale 
e\ery kind of musical accessor}" 

Mr Waller Francis Misquith, 
the ^fanagmg Director of Alessrs 
Misquith (Y Co , Ld (more gcnerailv 
knov\n as Wallace ’llisquith), is one 
of the leading musicians m Madras 
He was born at Ootacaiuund in 
1S56, and has been connected v ith 
the musicial profession since he w is 
fnc }cars of age He is an accom 
plished organist, and has acted as 
organist of se\ eral churches mclud 
mg St George’s Cathedral, Madras 
He was the organist and choir 
master of Si Stephen’s Church 
Ootacamund, for se\eral }ears a 
position which has been occupied 
by members 0 f the farnih , without 
break, since 1842 One of his sons, 
Fran? Cyrilio, is i pupil at St 
Paul’s, London, and is also receiv- 
ing a special training to enable him 
to hereafter take lus share in the 
business ^Ir Weaker Misquith was 
the first to introduce the nov 
well-known Bechstem piano into 
this country Like all the othei 
members of the family, his dc\ otion 
to music IS mlense, — m this respect 
he IS the most notable of a notable 
family — and the concerts which he 
frequently conducts at Misquith 
Hall and elbowherc are attended 
by the most critic il and exclusive 
ot the musical and social public 

Messrs MITCHELL, CIlRIb- 
TENSEN A. Co , Steamship Agents 
and Stevedores, Merchants and 
Contractors, Moulmein This is an 
old established business, having been 
originally started m the year 1870, 
though at first onl}/ m a small way, 
bv klitchell & Sons After twenty 
years of successful business it was 
decided to alter the style to 
V G Mitchell & Co , which was 
accordingly carried out 111 the year 
i8go In 1904 Mr P T Christen- 
sen was admitted to a partnership 


in the firm and at this time the 
style was again altered and opera- 
tions ha\e Since been earned on 
under its present title of Mitchell 
Christensen vY Co In the follow 
ing year, 1905 Mr Christensen took 
over the firm and since that time has 
personally earned on and managed 
Its affairs Thev art the leading 
ste\edonin( hrm of Moulmein and 
also irt as Steambhip Agents, and 
some considerable business has been 
done by them as Sah age Contractors 
Messrs Mitchell, Christensen, under 
the present able management, have 
been extending the scope of Iheir 
business and ha\t laid the nu- 
cleus of a trading fleet h\ the pur- 
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chase of a seagoing vessel foi the 
Indian coasting trade fhere is 
likelihood of furthet steamers being 
added in the near future The 
present considei able inn ease m the 
business of the hrm has been due to 
the energy and abilities of Mr P T 
Christensen, who has marie it the 
leading firm of Us kind m the chs- 
tnrl Mr Chnstensen is a native 
of Denmark He came to Burma 
m the year 1898 and joined his jnes- 
ent firm, soon rising to the position 
of partner He now controls the 
whole business o'l Messis Ahtchell, 
Chnstensen Co 

The MITSUI BUSSAN 
KAISHA, Rangoon Age it, Mr H 
Kurasawa This business Iiouse is 


the branch agency in Burma for the 
famous Mitsui House of Tokyo, 
Japan, which carries on many 
enterprises including banking, trad- 
ing mining and shipping in the 
land of the Rising Sun and abroad 
Owing to the peculiar system m 
Japan, wdiere the family, and not 
the person is the unit, the whole 
business is controlled by eleven 
fauxilics originating from the 
famous Fujiwara Clan, of which the 
present head is Baron Hachiroye- 
inon ^fitsui The Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha forms the Trading Depart- 
ment of the Afitsui House and it is 
in tins department specially that 
the grent ojierations of the firm are 
known abroad The Mitsuis have 
been established m banking and 
othci business m Japan for upwards 
of 200 \ears but it was not till the 
incicnt Lxclusne pohc}" of that 
Empire was abandoned thit the 
foreign trading depcartment known 
under the above title was estab- 
lished This occurred in the } ear 
1876 1 he progress c>t the 1 oiise 

has been rapid smit that date, and 
It IS no V bv far the most important 
commercial house in Japan, its 
foreign business alone totalling 
seventy million yen per annum, or 
ane-sev enth of the total foieign trade 
of Japan The Company m Japan 
export coal (from their ow 1 mmesk 
cotton }arri, raw sdk habrtai ncc, 
<.otton cloth, copper sihei, campl or, 
ior\], Cement, timber lailvav sleep- 
ers suhihur, matriies and many 
other raw \nd manufacture!! mate- 
rials and import a very wide range 
()f goods from leaf tobacco up to 
battleships Thev own a fleet of 
seven efficient steamers, all loo-Ai 
and of grosb tonnage aggiegating 
upwards of 20,000 tons These 
steamers plv m the carrymg trade to 
all parts of the Near nrid Far East, 
including R ingoon M though the 

c in V mg capacity of their ow n 
stcameis amounts to more than half 
a mdhon tons pei annum the exten- 
sive opeiations of the Company 
requue mucii additional tonnage, and 
they are well known as one of the 
great chaiterers of steam and sail 
m London and in the East The 
poit of Rangoon receives its full 
share of the great trade of the 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, although the 
Company onl} established them- 
selves m the c ty m December 
1906 Before that period the trade 
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Mr \in)i M \ Mootr\ Dwvoon 

helping Iniul he L\ttndcd to ill 
needy Incinn pilgrims to the I uid 
of the Prophet md b} ihtsi lu 
\\ys re\crtd ind tsteerntd 

Messrs MORRISON DU\N \ 
Co Produce Freight ind 12 \eh ing( 
Brokers Rangoon This it id mg 
hrm of Brokers was started in tlu 
year 1883 under the st\le of Mor- 
nson, Downes ^ Co , ])\ Messrs 
Donald James IMorrison and F-ogan 
Lewis Downes In 1900 Mr Fred- 
erick Leigh Dawn was admitted as 
a partner, but the firm wast>arncd 
on under its old style until the yeai 
1905 wdien on the retirement of 
Mr Dowmes, the designation of tlu 
firm was altered to correspond with 
the names of the tw o remaining part- 
ners, and became Morrison, Dawn cS. 
Co The firm is now earned on b} 
these two gentlemen Mr Downes 
arrived m Burma in i872,and Mr 
Morrison in 1876, both as assistants 
m the firm of Todd, Findlay & Co 

Since February ist 1909, I\Iessrs 
Morrison and Dawn dissolyed part- 
nership, and Mr Morrison took into 
partnership Messrs Philip Hens to ck 
and Algernon Haslehurst Smitli 
The business being continued under 
the style of I\Iornson Co 


MO I F M I 1 \ IM \ \ I> 
\I K\iF F) W \n U MWl I \< 

I OI\ ^ Mfudnu in I hi bn in 
bis in ( n in I \is!( iiM HU i tlu 1 uh 
‘'i\tntu^ h i\ mi l»Mn oru m dk 
( '‘t ddulud b\ Mr FI 'Furl ( n U 
\ (s M)]d l)\ Mr MnrI ( n tn Mr Oitn 
(iHdlo V Iio (irnnl It #*n till tin 
\ t ir i )u n lu di jw » d (d it 

to tlu prt ( nt projTu t(»r M' ^ 

I) H Huilu md \\ V Mit. Ml 

j lu output of tlu 1 t( ton i h n it 
V I*' tir t ^t irt( d \ IS but m di om 
,1)0 lbs p< r d i\ i) it in tho ^ d i\ 
tins (|u intil\ V o tClu u nt not 

ords to upplx lo( il dt m uul at 

Moidnu in I)nt t** Ft i stirpln*- 
lor Iiifuiu nt to FOni <H>n Flu 
d( III md it Moiilnu in s lu r tlu 
s(nnln^ Ills inornuuish in n i 1 
md nov si mds it to to *05 
j)( r d n of \ imh llu ^!onlnu <n 
lu (ompm\ su[»pl\ mu third or 
four tmis iFu fompmv I u tor\ 
isupiippui vitli tlu )at( t muFiin 
tr\ for the purpos* of lu m d ini 
tnd IS run F)\ sti im md od 
digiiU'' Ihsido tlu rnaniif i( tun 
of ici tlu (ompun undtrtaki tlu 
prodiu lion of dl I mds of ,urU(d 
\ itirs in vhiih tlu\ <''rr\ on i 
I irgt Imishu^s rills is tlu oFdt ''t 
hiisnuss of tlu 1 md it ^IolIlnum 
md holds a li uling position Mr 
\\ P Mitelull V is iiliu ited it si 
\iMtrs Cidhge ( dentil, uul 
bt Joseplis (olligi Dirjt cling 
Ik IS in c\p( rit need in in m tlu ut 
md airitcd v itcr l)usmt''S Iinmg 
twche \c irs m wliicFi lu Fits 
been engiged for Ik Fiis str\id 
tvo terms as i Munieipil ( onunis 
sioiur it Moulnum 

The MOl I MLIN Pll \KM \C \ 
Wholes lie lud Retail ( hemists 
corner of lower Mam Ro id md 
Mission Street AFoiilme n Lstal) 
lishcd m tlie xeir 1907 1)\ the sole 
jiropnetors I T \]i Pan and 
Dr L r Ml Pow The firm e irries 
on i general chemists and druggists' 
biismess, importing medical require.- 
ments of tlie \ er\ best qinlitx 
direct from Furope They stock 
all descriptions of patent medicines 
of the best v inetics and also deal m 
medical and surgical instruments 
required by professional medical 
men, besides all requisites for medi- 
cine and surger}^ They ha\e an 
optical department where they deil 
in spectacles, ej^e-glasses and all 
other aids to \ision Thej ha\e 
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p qu ' ot il M » II ^ 

( h u ( d f<»r d* c ( t ♦ tt o* 

:li b t qn ^ to fr‘ ih^' r b t 

III ‘ rm # I !» *x our tn i * Ti 

r ( I F V IS m u h > p » b’f 

b\ divp 4 H g lh‘ b t d*'U ll 
in d ii]» p*'^ r p^ 01 t a ' d r 
iti ])*" ( t Ml b tlb H d I lb 1 »r» 

Hti d d r* * t fr<» n I an | tn i 
tlu (iispf , t s d p irtnu at p 
‘'<»n iFIx ip rx * d F»x Mi I'## 

h nu h 1)*“ f f \h Vif X I Fmitp 

.n tlu \i ir 1^7^ it ^^o»l!M* n »r d 
rt t » xidh » diu it ‘»a *> { tlu ^!onl 

nu a nd IC moon <olh'f {!♦ 

tool li ^ i' \ d»ir»( »a ^ 

lor itmu h p itniu d tlu imu tun 
of t( u III r it oiu of ill Fo' t.u 

vluinls md dur rn tlu** p otl F* 

d tlu hglur gridi iiRlur** 

I \ Himnlnm In tlu \i tr too » hi 
]»nuiidtd to ( dcutti m ordt r to 
juirsui nudual stud i'- Ifi 

joined tlu ( ill utt i Mtdtr il fiilltgi 
uul m i^KiS hi pi^sid out x iiFi 
llu digrit of 1 "M ^ In the 

following xcar lu i»isstdt}it M B 
degree t ikmg first pint it tlu 
( ilcutl t Imxersilx m tlu Mcdnl 
Deliartnunt fit w is avardtd tlu 
Imxcrsitx (lold Medal tnd ilso 
tlie *sihtr Mtdil for Midviitrx 
lit ol)t mud tlu l»nnir'*it\ iionours 
m mtdv iftrx lud gxnecologx in 
\ox ember rqofi and m tlu follen - 
ing \c ir returned to Mouimt n 
where he h is since jirietised is \ 
phxsciin and surgeon Hi can lu 
eon^^ulted tat the Moulmtm Phir- 
maex at all hours of the du Mr 
L 1 Ml Pan, partner with Dr Mi 
Pow m the iboxe firm, was horn m 
1S72 at Moulmem and edueited it 
the Moulmem tand Rangoon colleges 
For sex on xears after completing 
his school course he emploxtd 
himself teaching m tlie Aliss’on 
schools of Moulmem and Rangoon 
lie succeeded to the timber 
business of his father lu the \ear 
1S96 and for the nc\t fen years 
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Mookeijee is the oldest established 
in this line in Calcutta It was 
originally founded m the 3^ear 1S52, 
and has been earned on mem- 
bers of the same famil}^ ever since 



Babu N C MooK^^JlE 

The him is now composed of the 
sons, nephews and grandsons of 
the original founder, I\Ir S C Moo- 
kerjee, son of Rajkissen ^looker- 
]ee, being at present the principal 
partner, and Mr N C Mookerjee, 
the next They do a very large 
business and give employment to 
several hundred men In the j^ear 
1882 the contract for the w^ell- 
known '' Anchor line of steam- 
ships was placed in the hands of 
this firm, and they have continued 
It ever since The prosperity of 
the firm of Rajkissen Mookerjee 
dates from the year 1850, when 
Captain Jas Nourse, the then 
Master and Owner of the ship 
** Tasmania,"' placed all his busi- 
ness m their hands This included 
the handling of twenty sailing ships 
and steamers, and the furnishing of 
emigrants, stores, provisions and 
other necessaries foi the coolies, 
carried in the vessels belonging to 
the Agency The firm of Rajkissen 
Mookerjee were markedly successful 
in carrying out the duties involved 
in the contract 

Messrs AIOOLLA DAWOOD, 
Sons 6L Co , Alerchants, Com- 
mission Agents, Export and 


Import, Rice Mill Pioprictors, Ran- 
goon, Bombay, Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong This firm has been established 
for nearh^ half a century, having 
its beginning m the year 1861, when 
the enterprising spirit of Moolla 
Dawood Hoosam brought him to 
Bunna to establish a trading firm 
in his own name Moolla Daw^ood 
Hoosam was a native of Kathiawar 
m Western India, his birthplace 
being Jamnagar, the capital of the 
State of the same name, now^ ruled 
over by Prince Ranjitsingh the 
renowned cricketer After a few 
years spent in fostering the t^^ade 
of his firm, Moolla Davood was 
joined b}'' his elder brother, Haji 
Vally Mahomed Hoosam, whom he 
admitted as a partner to his busi 
ness From that time up to the 
\j'ear 1903 the bi others Moolla 
Dawood and Haji Vally Mahomed 
earned on the business, together 
sharing the responsibilities of the 
firm, the death of the elder brother 
occurring in that vear After a time 
Moolh Dawood, feeling the pressure 
of advancing ^’'ears, resigned the 
control of the business to his sons, 
the sons of Haji Vally Mahomed 



Mr Ahmed Moolla Dawood 


having separated* from the firm on 
the death of their father The 
business of the firm has from that 
time been carried on jointly b}^ the 
sons of Moolla Dawood on the same 
basis, but under the new style and 


title of Moolla Dawood, Sons A Co , 
m which firm the partneis are — 
Ahmed Moolla Dawood, Abdul 
Sattar Moolla Dawood, Suleiman 
Moolla Dawood Abdulla Moolla 
Dawood, and Mahomed Hoosam 





Mr M\homed H M Moolla Dawood 


Mucky Moolla Dawood The firm 
has flourished under the able man- 
agement of the successors of Moolla 
Dawood and has a sound reputation 
as a good old standing business 
with which the residents of Burma 
are w^ell acquainted The principal 
business of Moolla Dawood, Sons A 
Co consists in Rice Milling and 
Export and Import Commission 
Agency They own Rice Mills at 
Dawbong, Poozoodoyng Creek and 
at Kanoungtoe, Oil Presses at 
Dawbong and Mymgyan, and a 
Ginning Factor3^ and Cotton Press 
at Mymgyan and Allanmyo They 
have branches at Bombay, Calcutta 
and Chittagong, and correspondents 
m most parts of the world Over 
and above the thriving business 
which they command, the partners 
are large landed proprietors The 
founder of the Arm, Moolla Dawood, 
departed this life in the year 1905 
at Rangoon He was an orthodox 
Mussulman of the old school, and 
distinguished for his charitable 
works, by which he earned name 
and fame, spending free]3^ on others 
the money which his business 
abilities enabled him to earn He 
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the 7th Royal Fusil an ^ retire 
ing With the rank of Alajoi, settled 
in New Zealand Mr G S Chffoid 
tame to India ^n 18S6 where he 
uitued the Goveiument Postal 
SerMce, m which department he 
ber\ed m many parts of India and 
Burma He resigned the serMCc 
in 1899 and joined Mr ^ A Mo'vei 
who IS his father-mdaw , in the 
business of Mower & Cu Air Chfford 
js now Alanagirg Director of the 
Rangoon Docking and Lngineenng 
Company, limited Rangoon Steam 
Rope Aldnufactunng Co , 7 -td , Ran- 
goon O’l Com pan} Ltd , and The 
Bank ol Burma I td Both Mr 
Mower and Mr Clifford areniemberb 
of tho Chamber of Commerce md 
take an aetive interest m all com 
nieieial matters, more esj^ecnll}^ in 
those connected with the develop- 
ment of the mineral resourc* s of 
Burma 

Jihe MYSORE hRUIT SYNDI- 
C"\TE, Limited This Company 
ivas founded on June 1 xgoy, with a 
capital of Rs three lac= (3,00,000) 
m shares of Rs 100 each 80,000 
shares issued are fully paid up 
TheChairmanis Rao Bahadur Arcot 
Alaigandadeve Aludaliar a name 
which augurs well for success 
The objects of the Syndicate arc 
the growing and vend ng of fruit 
of all descriptions About forty 
acres have been jilinted on land 
near the Palace of H H the 
Maharajah of Mysoie, with 12,000 
grape vines, in 21 varieties, also 
Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apneots, 
Apples and Cherries and there are 
in addition some 150 Austrahan 
Navel Orange trees, seedless The 
conditions in ^ Mysore are most 
favourable to the cultivation of 
fruit and that produced by the Syn- 
dicate IS of the highest quality and 
most delicious flavour The Syndi- 
cate have also taken up 600 acres 
of land m the Alankanavi District 
of Chitaldrug, about 60 miles from 
Bangalore where water is available 
for irrigation from a large lake, the 
largest and artificial m India, 
eighteen miles by five miles and 150 
feet m depth They have well stock- 
ed nurseries for extensions and re- 
planting and further supplies of 
plants including olives for wind- 
brake have been ordered from Aus- 
tralia Despite a generally poor 
season (being the first year of bear- 


ing fruit) the fust \eu of the 
Company's w 01 king resulted in an 
excess of receipts ovci exjicjulituic 
Scarcity of watci for irrigation lias 
been o\ercomc by (lie kindness of 
tlic Malniaja who has accorded the 
Syndicate permission to draw 
supplies from the Sankey's reservoir, 
for the distribution of v hich a 
large storage tank of 60,000 gallons 
capacity has been erected The 
soil and climate of Alysore have been 
pronounced by experts eminently 
suitable for fruit cultivation and 
the Syndicate have a prosperous 
career before them 

Mr MICHAFL JOHN PALL, 
Horticulturist, of 30 years' practical 
experience, Alanagcr, Mysore Fruit 



Syndicate, Limited^ Bangalore 
Born at Victoria, Australia, Edu- 
cated at Model School, Melbourne 
Mr Paul has travelled extensiv'^ely 
gathering experience everywhere of 
the fruit industry He resided for 
some time in Persia in the vucinity 
of Mount Ararat, where he studied 
the world's old vines of the region, 
the seedless v^anety of Sultana 
grapes He voyaged from Asia 
Almor down the Euphrates on goat 
skin rafts to Bagdad thence by 
camel to Damascus, visiting the 
Holy Land, and, ma Trieste, on 
to Vienna, Russia, and Siberia, 
returning to Astracan and then 


by Ihc Aolgi Ru ir, Hit Lispian 
ind htirk Ihrougli Pcrsii 
tia JMifran Dn ( <i[nta) to Indn 
ind hick to \iistrilM iftrr 
three vcais' triv tiling I hen to 
" fht Omltd Stales of \mtnc i v litrt 
he purchased a fruit farm in Cahfor 
71 n He sold out ifkr three \ears 
and wentbick to Australia < Nev 
Zealand Ht took up a block of 
forty acres and established a success 
ful fruit farm, but the excessive rates 
of wages md general labour condi- 
tions in Australia caused him to sell 
out He came to India tvo and a- 
half years ago and travelled here to 
discover the most suitable place for 
fruit farming, fixing on Mxsorc 
His Highness the Maharaja showed 
Ins interest in the project b} allow- 
ing Mr Paul to take up 35 acres near 
his Palace, a great favour This 
hcsuccessfulh planted being subse 
quentl} induced to start the Mysore 
1 nut S} ndicate, Ltd , m v lucli 
Mr Paul holds one-third of the 
shares and of which he is now Mana 
ger His Highness has show n further 
interest b} arranging for Mr Paul 
to give a senes of lectures on fruit 
growjjig, ind there arc several stu- 
dents now training under him Mr 
Paul's great and varied experience 
of fruit growing marks him out as 
the man to revue the industry 
in India He is ver} sanguine of 
success, particularly in raisin pro- 
duction and all kinds of dried fruit, 
the demand for which is large, and 
the supply comes from countries 
where labour is much more expen- 
siv^e than m India He believ es 
India can supply her own needs 
and also produce v^ry largely for 
export 

The AlYSORE MANGANESE 
Company, Limited Manganese, m 
the State of Mysore was brought 
prominently into notice about 1903- 
1904 Ihree gentlemen, Messrs 
Holmes, Short and Leisham, took 
out prospecting licenses At first 
they met with difficulties in attempt- 
ing to turn their discov^eries to 
account and their applications to 
interest various firms m India and 
m London were not successful 
Early m the year 1905, these three 
gentlemen combined with a few 
friends in Madras to start the 
Madras Mysore Mining Syndicate 
with a capital of a lakh of rupees 
of which Rs 50,000 w ere subscribed 




carried on the business of a timber 
merchant He retired from this 
bus ness m 1906 and )omcd his 
brother Dr Ah Pow m start ng the 
Moulmcn Pharmacy He acts as 
Agent for the Ch na Mutual Insur- 
ance Company He has a charit- 
able dispos tion and has been of 
cons derable ass.stance to the local 
Missions For these mstitut ons he 
has erected mrny bu Id ng^, obta.n- 
ing labour on reasonable terms rnd 
giv ng personal suponntendcncc to 
the work 

Messrs MOWER & Company, 
8-12, Spark Street, Rangoon, 
Managing Agents for the Rangoon 
Steam Rope Manufacturing Com- 



Mi S A Mouen 

pany, Ltd , the Rangoon Docking 
and Engineering Company, Ltd , 
and the Rangoon Oil Company, Ltd 
This business was started about the 
year 1875 by Mr S A Mower, under 
the style of ^ * S A Mower & Co ^ ' 
At the beginning, operations were 
confined to nce-milling, and I\Iessrs 
S A Mower <SL Co were the first 
to open up the Dalla side of the 
river for the nee industry, which 
they carried on till 1885, when 
Mr Mower disposed of the business 
The firm of Mower & Co , as at pres 
ent carried on, was constructed out 
of the original firm, the partners 
being Mr S A Mower and Mr G 
S Clifford The new firm under 
60 ) 
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took rope-making and engineering 
the business eventually developing 
into the Rangoon Docking and 
Engineering Company, Limited, and 
the Rangoon Steam Rope Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, in which 
the partners of Jlessrs Mower & 
Company retain all the shares The 
firm of Mower & Co act as Man- 
aging Agents to the two limited 
Companies, and they h^ve also es- 
tablished the Burma Petroleum Pro- 
ducing Compan}^ Messrs Mowei 
and Clifford are also Directors and 
princip?! shareholders of the Ran- 
goon Oil Co , Ltd In 1693 the 
engineering business of the Rangoon 
Docking and Engineering Company 
V as extended by the purchase of 
thenorks of the Burma Iron Works 
and Engineering Co , Ltd , at Dunee- 
daw, and in the following 3^ear the 
Rangoon Docking and Engineering 
Company established themselves 
very largel}^ in the import business 
Messrs Mower 8- Co are also 
Agents for various exporters and for 
the following English and German 
firms of manufacturers whose spe- 
cialities they exploit in Burma — 
William Wilson 8^ Co High class 
Boilers , Hornsby Akroyd Oil En- 
gines , Wouldham Cement Company , 
the Southwark Manufacturing Co, 
Beltings, Wilson Cobbet, Beltings 
Turner Brothers, Beltings, Richard 
Klinger, Patent Water Gauges, 
Schuchardt & Schutte's Manufac- 
tures, Nicholson File Co , Kirchner’s 
Wood Working filachincry, Kop- 
pel Co s Light Railway Materi- 
als , T A Ashton of Sheffield , E S 
Hindley 8. Sons, Royce Limited, 
Dynamos, W Sisson 8- Co , the 
New York Export and Import Co 
Through the Rangoon Docking and 
Engineering Company they under- 
take launch, pontoon and flat con 
struction and repairs, construction 
of lice and saw mill machinery, 
and they are importers of engines, 
boilers, and engineering and mill 
stores and machinery of every 
•description The Rangoon Steam 
Rope Manufacturing Co 's Works 
are equipped with the most im- 
proved and modern rope and 
cordage making machinery, and 
ropes, coi'dage ,and paulins of all 
descriptions and sizes are stocked, 
or rnanniaclured to order The pres- 
ent paiiners 01 Messrs Mower tc 
Co are S A Mower and G S 
Clifford 


Mr SEYMOUR ALFRED 
MOWER, Senior Partner m Ine 
fi^m of Messrs Mower 8. voirpvny, 
com s of an 0 d Soiners^tslure 
family In 1873 lie started business 
on his own account in the nce- 
millmg ii\du:)try, which bu mess he 
dis^ 0 cd of prior to starti ig the 
p e-ent firm of Mover 8. Co In 
conjunction with Mr G S Clifford, 
he e^tabhohed th bjsine^<^es of the 
Rang(jon Docl mg and Engineering 
Comoany, Lnnied, and the Rargoon 
Steam Rope M orks as well as otliers 
He IS a Director of the Bank of 
Burma and 01 the abo\e Compmieb, 
and of the I^angoon Od Crn^pany, 
Ltd The nenicof Mr S \ Mower 
in conjaaction with that of his firm 
has been lecentl/ brought pron in- 
enth before tl e f obhc le connection 
\ ith the training scheme ^or the 
r.ver at Rai goon, land having 
been furcha^eil from h in by the 
Port TiUbt for extensive imp-^ove- 
meuts AM Mower I‘as al avs 
taken an interest m public 

affairs and was for some tune a 
member 0* the Mnniv^ipai Council of 
Rangoon 

Mr GFORGE STAUNTON 
CLIFFORD, r artner in the hnn of 
I\Iebsr^ Mower 8 Co Rdngoon was 
bom in 1867 at the Dcp5t, JeDa- 



lUr G S Cl IFFORD 

pjhar, and educate 1 at AVelhngfon, 
New Zealand His father strved ni 
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and I\s 20 ooo paid up I^Ir \V J 
Eales, of i\Iadras, was appointed 
Alanager to the Syndicate, and was 
the last member to make up the 
requisite number foi the rcgistra-* 
tion of the Syndicate Mr Eales 
had no prcMOus knowledge of the 
Manganese trade of the wist On 
the formation of the Syndicate 
thorough prospecting work was com- 
menced on one of the blocks, Kumsi 
\ quantity of ore was raised and 
then began difficulties connected 
with the question of transport It 
was required to carry the ore o\cr 
4^ miles of practically trackless 
country from the mine to the road, 
and further some 14 miles b\ road 
to the Railway'' at Shimoga Con- 
tractors were obtained to perform 
this work and the first ore was got 
away from the mine in September 
1905 The first contractor was un- 
fortunately unable to continue, and 
a second and a third had to be 
engaged to cope v ith the output of 
(ne mine Slnpmcnts were com- 
menced late in 1905, and proceeded 
regularly The business in 1906 
had attained sufficient importance 
to be floated as a limited liability 
Com pan} and tins course was jnir- 
sued without haMng recourse to 
the public The capital was hved 
at 10 lakhs of rupees out of which 
the vendors rceened 6 lakhs and 
one lakh was subscribed at Rs 25 
per share, this amount forming the 
working capital of the Comp an} 
Forv ard sales were continued at 
\ery remuncratnc rates To 
facilitate transport and thus enable 
the Company to cope with its sales, 
a light railway, miles in length, 
was laid dowm from the mine to 
Shimoga The extra mileage was 
incurred m order to pass m the 
vicinity of another mine, as well 
as to avoid excessn c gradients over 
I in 100 The working of the 
Company w^as so successful that m 
July 1906 an ad interim dividend 
of 25 per cent was declared Mr 
Eales visited England in 1906 to 
study the question of Manganese, 
and extended his enquiries to the 
Continent It fell out that m the 
autumn of 1906 the price of iron 
and steel working ores came in 
for a * * boom " ' and i\Ir E lies was 
enabled during his stay m Europe 
Ho dispose of the properlus of the 
Mysore Manganese Comjpany to 
groat advantage The purrjiascrs 


were a syndicate of gentlemen, and 
the M orkmgton Iron and Steel Com 
pany of Workington, England The 
price secured was £100,000 in cash 
and;£'50,ooo m fully paid up shares m 
the new^ Company wffiich was floated, 
named the ISew Mysore Manganese 
Company The sale was facilitated 
by the fact that tlic Workington 
Iron and Steel Compan}^ having 
used one or t\ o cargoes of the 
Mysore ore had obtained results 
therefrom nc\ ei before realised from 
any other i\Iangancse The New 
AIvsore iilangancse Company was 
registered m England the Chairman 
being Mr Joseph Ellis, and the other 
Directors Sir John Randles, m p 
and Messrs H I^Iallalien, J 



Mr W J Eales 

Mallalicn and F Mallahen, all mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
W orkmgton Iron and Steel Company 
I\Ir W J Eales w^as appointed 
Managing Director m India For 
the management of the Company's 
mines theic is a thoroughly efficient 
staft of young energetic and 
piactical men, nine m number, all 
Europeans 1 he Company possess- 
es its own thoroughly up-to-date 
laboratory and chemist, who has 
not onlv acted m this capacity foi 
many years at the laboratory 
attached to the Workington Iron 
and Steel Works, but is a man prac- 
tically acquainted with the smelting 
and treatment of ores Mr 
Stiomgirst, llic Superintendent m 


charge and his assistant, Mr 
Willey, have both obtained high 
degrees at the Royal School of 
Mines in England They have the 
advantage of a thorough knowledge 
of metallurgy as well as geology 
The railway between the mines 
and Shimoga w as completed early in 
1908 at a cost of some £50,000 to 
£60,000 It IS now equipped with 
ten locomotives with a sufficiency 
of rolling stock In spite of the 
general clulness in the metal trade 
at present prevailing the mines are 
despatching some 6,000 tons of ore 
monthly Kumsi is the chief block 
which has been mined up to the 
present From this mine alone to 
end of June 1908 some 170,000 tons 
of ore had been shipped to Europe 
The ore is placed on board at 
Alarmagoa, 240 miles south of 
Bombay The quantity shipped 
forms almost a record from any one 
particular mine, considering that 
during 1906-7 the ore had to be 
sent b\ bullock carls each taking 
no more than half a ton to the 
railwa} The strain of such an 
arrangement on the organisation 
may be imagined \nother mine 
also being viorked b}^ the Company 
has proauced 20,000 tons of ore 
The Company’s Manganese s le- 
markable for its e\ enness and high 
percentage of metal the average of 
the whole quantity shipped being as 
high as 48 to 50 per cent the 
management, not onlv of the 
j\Iadras Mysore iMming Syndicate, 
but also of the Mysore Manganese 
Company and of the New Mysore 
Manganese Company is m the hands 
of the Anglo-Indian Trading Com- 
pan}% of which Mr W J Eales 
IS the Managing Director He 
arrived in India m the year 1882 
and though but a youth at the 
time took command of a large 
Company, interested m leather, 
of which commodity Mi Eales is a 
specialist, and considered one of the 
best authorities m South India 
Devonshire, England, is Mr Eales’ 
native county, where he was born, 
m the year i860 His family is an 
old Devonian one which has contri- 
buted many of its members m past 
and piesent times to the Navy 
He was educated at Weymouth 
Grammar School up to the age of 
14, when he was sent to Germany 
for the finishing of his education 
In 1875 he joined Messrs F W 
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indigent orphanb Ht bvulV rcbl- 
houses To these benevolent 
institutions he has now added this 
orphanage which he has u iscly 
decided to erect m the neighbour- 
hood ot the High School, so that 
the orphans will not only be sup- 
ported and maintained, but will 
also receive a suitable education 
in the neighbouihood of their place 
of residence'* ^fter alluding to 
the recognition of the Rai Baha- 
dur's liberality and the honours 
he had received irom the British 
and Mysoie Goveinments, His 
Excellency added — ' I tiust that 
’\Ir Naiayanswami Mudahai s 
gcneiosity may aflord a \aluable 
ineentiv e and example to the u calthy 
men of this part of India " In 
1895 the Rai Bahadur constiuctcd 
a building for the use of the Brahmo 
Somaj Again, vhen the plague 
was at its height Air Narayin- 
swami proceeded to Conjeev^ciani, 
and while at that place the in- 
halntants repicsentcd to him their 
want ot a Girls’ school Mi 
>sarayanswami complied with their 
washes and established the school 
purchasing the necessary building 
The school, however, rajndlv out- 
grew the jnemises and he genei- 
ousiy provided a new building, 
the found ition-stone of which 
w^as laid by the Hon Dew an 
Bahadui Air (now^ Sir) Subiamanya 
Ivei, of the High Court of Madras 
On this occasion Air Subramauya 
lyci recounted the many chanties 
of the Rai Bahadur and said 
‘ ‘ 1 hose who, like our friend Alt 
Narayanswami Aludahyar Aver- 
gal, freely distribute their wealth 
for worthy obiects, may well look 
upon themselves as the specially 
ehosen instruments of Providence ” 
This institution was dedicated to 
the memory of Air Narayan- 
swami s son, who inspired and helped 
him to carry out his many chan- 
ties and he accoidmgly named it 
“ Kannappa Aludahyai Balika 
Patasala ’ A further public bene- 
faction was the founding of a Tech- 
mcal School for Engineering The 
Alysore Government have aided 
this institution by providing passed 
scholars w ith appointments in 
the Public Works Department 
The late Alaharaja Chamarajendra 
Wodayar Bahadur at theDusseiah 
Vssembly m 1S94 eonfened on 
Air Narayanswami the title of 


Dhaimarathnikdr i ^ Rai Baha- 
dur Naiayanswami nov h\os 
m retirement full of years and 
honour fhe management of his 
\ ast concerns and jiosscssmns 
have been enti listed to his nephevs 
and his time is now fully occupied 
in the study of religion, of which 
he IS a student of all He is a 
iirm friend of the Brahmo Somaj 
and the social reform movement 
I he following is a list of lus 
public benefactions at Bangalore — 
fhe High School, Civil and Mihtaiy 
Station Icclmical School attached 
to the above Branch Piimary 
School, Ulsooi Ihirukalallni 
School, Ulsoor Govindamull’s 
School, Ulsoor Orjiiianagc Chat- 
tium for tra\ ellers iMalcrmly Ward 
m the Bow ring Civil Hospital 
Temple and Library Two Police 
outpost Stations, Ci\il and AIili- 
taiy At Conjee\cram, Hindu 
Girls’ School, Feeding House and 
second Hindu Girls’ School 
These have cost Rs 1,90,000 and 
he lias given i further Rs 1,70,000 
in endowments, besides spending no 
less than Rs 38,000 in feeding and 
prnatc chanties These chinlics 
vre administered by an infiuential 
Committee of winch Mr Karaya- 
nswami’s nephew, Rao Bahadui 
Vicot Alaigandadcva Mudaliar, is 
the Sccretaiy T his gentleman w as 
born m 1862 and is the second son 
of Air Narayansw ami’s youngest 
brother, Mumsw ami Aludaliar 
Air Alaigandadcv i reecn ed his 
education at an English school 
w here he dc\ oted himself w ith 
gieat success to study He left 
school early as his uncle had much 
need of him to assist in managing 
the various affaus of his business 
He showed such skill in business 
that after a few ycais the whole 
management was entrusted to him 
Mr Alaigandadeva has worthily 
upheld the traditions of his family 
for pubhc-spiritcd acts of chanty, 
and m fact has been the right hand 
of his generous uncle foi years past, 
dispensing benefactions He was 
married m 18S1 to Sivagangai 
Ammal, whom he unhappily lost 
after a wedded hapj^mess of tw elve 
years In her nfemory he built 
a Gosha Hospital on the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee He has 
taken gicat inicicsl in social ind 
lehgious affairs ind w is instiu- 
mental in establishing the Social 


Club at > m there 

locating Society 

For many years Mr Alaigandadeva 
acted as a Municipal Commissioner 
of Bangalore and Ins also for a long 
time been a Sjiecial Magistrate 
Air Maigandadc\a has been the 
worth}'* associate of his uncle, and 
Ins earned the cntluisiaslic esteem 
of Ins fellow coimtr}men by Ins 
bcne\ olcrU disposition and his abi- 
lity m representing them as their 
spokesman on various occasions 
ihis esteem found vent m unncrsal 
congratulations v hen in 1901 the 
British Go\enimciU conferred upon 
him the personal distinction of the 
title of Rai Bahadur” Rai 
Bahadur Maigandadevaa is Director 
and Chairman Mv sore Fruit S} ndi- 
catc, Chairman of the M}sore 
i anner} Co , Ltd Chairman 
Bombay-Mv sore Almeral S}ndi- 
catc, Ltd , Director, Bangalore 
Woollen and Silk Mills Compan}, 
lid, Dnector Bangalore Bank 
Ltd 5 and Prescient, IlinduWidows’ 
Pension Fund 

Mossis NMIAPIEi iS^AURflN, 
^ M and Contractors, 

rcet, Rangoon 
Established 1900 Sole proprietors, 
Alcssrs AI J Nahapiet ind V J 
Nahapiet 

Messrs N ih ijiiet and Alartm ire 
in a very large way of busmess 
m Burma, and have m addition 
agencies all over India and Europe 
Among other large contracts earned 
out by the firm, was the Alandalay 
Market, a fine structure and the 
largest maiket m the East, cov^eriiig 
600,000 square feet or 14 acres 
The cost w'as about ten lakhs of 
rupees The wliole of the steel 
v\ork, amounting to ov^er 1,200 tons, 
and all the rest of the material was 
supplied and erected by Alessrs 
Nahapiet and Alartm The Bazaai 
IS divided into 12 sub-divisional 
blocks, S large and 4 small These 
contain m all 1,152 stalls Up-to- 
date sanitary arrangements m con- 
nection with the market, but outside 
its precincts, were erected by the 
firm The market is fully equipped 
with iirc appliances, also tlie work 
of the firm The whole was built 
within eighteen months, and forms 
one of the chief sights for visitors to 
Alandalay The Electric Tramw ly 
and Lighting Powcx Stations it 
Alandalay are also the work of 
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ind he opened i branch it the In- 
fintn Barracks In iSs9 lic 
secured the pitrotngc of live late 
Milnnjah Krishna Ri)ah Woda- 
Vir Bahadur and the progrc'^s of 
Ins business from tint date v as 
oMrcmch rapid His dealing-- 
Iiecamt more and moru im])ortant 
In 1S62 he adopted the title of 
‘'Mvsore Hall’* for Ins cinpornnn 
w token of grit hult to tht 
''0\cre^gn pruKt of M\^oro In all 
his dtaling^ Mr Narwansvaini 
securtd the tsteem and rc^pict of 
his clients, 'ind Ins populant}^ v iih 
the higher ofnc’ ils of St lU soon 
became firmlv tslahlNlicd In 
1S67 launched out into a luv 
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line of business and v ith Mr Wallis 
entered into partnership \ itb R u 
Bah idur Bans I il Rannr lUi in who 
had secured fiom f olontl S inkcv 
at that lime Chief J.nginecr, the 
coiitnict for the building of puidir 
offices 1 he contract w is isiiceiss 
under the supii\ision of Mr 
Mimiswanu Aludali ir tin yoiingti 
brotJicr of Mi \ ira\ insv iini 
J he budding erected l)y tlu parK 
ners rem nns an oriiainenl to tin 
city of B ingalore i here h is been 
no clicck to Mr Kai lyanswami’s 
fortunes ever since lie has risen 
sfeadily in public estimation and 
ifiluence and has v ell ein]dovcd 

* tlu rulu*' lie his < inud I lu 

> 


honours he has received have been 
unsought The late Maharajah of 
M\5orc who held him in high 
regard once sent for him to enquire 
if there V as any faeour he could 
bestow upon him, and v as met 
V ilh the characteristic reply from 
Mr \ira\ans\ ami th it lu "wished 
no otlier la\our tlian His Highness 
grace but laltr he begged liic 
M linraja to render all j>o-sd>lt aid 
to tlu cducatiouvil mslitutioiis he 
had establ shed \ Inch rcquc:>t v as 
re uiih granted On tiie occasion 
of tlu Imperial X^semlilagc at 

Delhi Mr \araynusv imi Miulalnr 
reeen td the title of * Rai Bahadur’ 
isa reiogmtioaof his pulil cspintcd 
acisof t!nnl\ Mr Suindtrs then 
( Itief ( ommissioner who Utended 
ilie ml)hg# and Ind pir^-oiu 

dh mtin steel Inmsilf brought him 
m V s of tlu title tint II id hien 
lusiouiflon hmi 7 ht nspunsihiK 

itits of gnat \ I ilth hi\i ih i\s 

h^e^ V ( II rntjgrn-ed I)\ tlu Iv n 
B ilutflur ^ ho*'^ lumkul’oiM in\t 
hem on i I irgi '*( lU ind ha\ ( 
t\ttiid(d o\er mim \( irs pa-^i 
In tlu \< tr 1^7) ht /tnnuhd in 
LnghNli *^1 liool te i( lung up to ilu 
M ddh ind in! Xflir \tiis of 
n^t fnliit ss tlu liool V as r ii^i d to i 
High ^clirjol ind m no\ tlu f>nl\ 
t ihl*s]inu III in sort ftjniukd 
h\ i Hintln gentit m in v Inch te u lu s 
np to tlu Si Ilia ulalion ehss It 
pos^is^ts I romnnttti of ininigi- 
ment im \ Im h ^unong otlui-^ 
•-eMid high oHicmIs serei 7 lu 
school Iniildtngs an magmliccnt 
ericlioiib of gr utile sitnitcd m a 
IicaltliN part of the Stilion In 
conncctirm therewith two branch 
instilntums one at the Canton- 
ment and one at bisoor, ha\ c been 
opciud I he famine of 1677 gave 
the Rill Biliadnr a great oppor- 
tunity for his clnntable endeav- 
ours in tillcviating distress, of whieli 
he took full idvantage Food ami 
shelter were bestowed by liim upon 
many imfortimates w ho u ere ificcted 
i)y the searcitv of food As a 
relief work lie shii ted a M^oollcn 
Mill where boys were t ikca in 
clotlied and fed, and I night to 
w'orlv In tliis^ asylum they were 
allowed to remain until of age 
In 18S3 the Rat Bahadur failing 
m an attempt to persuade the 
Government of Mysore to look 
favnniriblv on tlie cause of the 
Pan ihs who hid no nu ms of 


education, himself started a school 
at Ulsoor which was styled the 
’’Thirukalathar ” School leaching 
up to the Primary Standard \gain, 
in 1SS6 lie gave the cause of cauca- 
lion efficient aid bv starting a 
GtIs’ school, V Inch, m honour of 
ins dcccabcd v ife, lie named the 
’Govindamull” School In 1893 
the Rai Bahidur founded an 
Orphanage of winch H E Lord 
Lansdov ne at that time Viceroy 
of India laid the foundation-stone 
before a very lerge gathering He 
deposited Rs 30,000, the interest 
of V Inch lb devoted to meet the 
ord nary expeaseb of the institu- 
tion fhe \ iccrov in reph ing to an 
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address on that occasion, alluded 
to the man}' benefactions of Rai 
Bn li a d n r Varayansu am/ He 
said feel quite sure that the 

Orphinage will prove a valuable 
addition to the charit<able mstitii- 
lions of Bangalore They' owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to the 
benevolence of Mr Naray'answ^ami 
I\hichliir I tmcl that many^ y^eais 
igo, rccognisingthewant of schools, 
he built a school at a cost ot 
Rs 50,000 and he afterwaids added 
three blanch scliools in the 
neighbourhood Again, at the time 
of the famine of 1S77-7S, he took 
upon hiinself the chaige and main- 
ton imc of i laige mimbei of 



MESSRS NAHAPIET & MARTIN, 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 



Building under construction b\ Messrs Nahapiet and Martin, Rangoon 
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Messrs Nalnpitl and Martin The 
po\^c^ supplied runs the tramcars as 
well as supphmg electric lighting 
for the town of Mandalay The 


cost of the uorlv was tuo 1 ikhs 
and the building of the Power 
Station was earned out the 
firm concurrently with the con- 
struction of the Mandalay mar- 
ket They have also earned out 
many othe»* large building con- 
tracts m Burma such as the 
Government Currency Offices at 
the corner of Phayre Shafraz 
and Barr Streets, Messrs Scott &. 
Co *s establishment, and the 
Burma Hotels Co , Ltd In fact, 
during the period the firm have 
been m existence, they have turn- 
ed over about a crore of rupees in 
contracts, of which in the past 
seven years they have completed 
no fewer than one hundred and 
live They have at present in 
hand the contract for the erection 
of a warehouse and range of re- 
sidential flats for one of the lead- 
ing financiers m Rangoon, which 
IS estimated to cost over three 
lakhs of rupees This work re- 
quired over 600 tons of iron work, 
which was delivered and erected 
within four months of the signing 
of the contract The steel work 


was the manufacture of Messrs 
Edward Wood Co the Ocean 
lion Works, Manchester Messrs 
Ncilnpict and Martin arc also the 


manufacturing agents m Burma for 
the well-known and celebrated 
Mack patent partitions, the wwks 
for wdiich are situated at Dunneedaw 
East, Rangoon The}^ also hold 


the agency for the Stcleonite British 
stamped metal ceiling and decora- 
tions, and }n\ c many other agencies 
in the l)iiilding trade They have 
fine show rooms, fully furnished 
with samples of all requisites 
for which they hold agencies 
Messrs Nahapiet and Martin 
employ a daily average of 500 
hands, supervised by the largest 
European staff m Burma 

Mr MESROP JOSEPH 
NAHAPIET, Senior Partner of 
the firm of Nahapiet and Mar- 
tin, w^as born m Persia in the 
5'ear 1866 and came to India as 
a child He was educated at 
the Armenian College, Calcutta 
On the completion of his studies 
he obtained an appointment as 
Apprentice Engineer with the 
Rangoon Municipalit}?” for four 
years and subsequently served 
for a further term of 13 years 
as Assistant Engineer to the 
Municipality He resigned for 
the purpose of starting his pres- 
ent firm w ith Mr Martin Foi a 
time Mr Nahapiet, senior served 
as a Municipal Commissioner 
representing the Rangoon Trades 
Association He is a Director of 
the Burma Mines and Develop- 
ment Company and the Burma 
Hotels Co , Ltd , and w^as one of 
the founders of the Burma Rail- 
ways and Smelting Works, ongin- 
allv known as the Great Eastern 



Boildinc iREcrrn fop Stiel Bros Co, Ltd, R\ngoon, 
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ihe film IS thus abh to stock largt 
quantities of (iiug», nnd store tlicm 
safeh a\\ay without fcir of dcleno 
ntion Mr ]ohu Johnstone, the 
piopnetor of tin ])usincsb 

V as horn at B^sstin, Burma in the 
\car 186^ and educate <l at Mi 
St Cl iir^s Sehool Moulmcm He 
gamed Ins mcdjc"»l and chcmictd 
training with Dr Wilke to v liom 
lie was apprcnticcel In the \tir 
1880 he ohlMiied the apiiomtmcnt 
of Manager to the Tov n Dispensir\ 
lit managed this firm’s business with 
success for the period of 22 \ears till 
tht\tai IQ02 vhen he retired for the 
puipose of starting his piesent biisi- 
ne^^s Ihe energN ind ibihU vhich 
Ml Johnstone has displucil m es 
tabhshmg his new firm in a foremost 
position m tlie short space of si\ 
\eais uul with \erN little capital 
entitle him t * 1 - 1,^ 

addition to 

iftairs he has purchased the land 
sought after by all persons of refined physicians of Moulmcm where he upon which he Irs cieetcd the hand- 
taste — a speciality is also made of has piactiscd for a numhti of \e iis some premises of the new icuica 
transparent toilet soap He is a retired 

The Isational medicated soaps Ci\jl Surgeon ol 
are \erv carefully prepared parti- the Burma Dis- 
cular attent on being paid to the tncts, and has 
mixing of the ingredients m then gieat experience of 
proper proportions and so ensuring the different mala- 
an article wh ch can be absolutely dies prevalent m 

relied upon by the purchaser Burma He is 

National soaps are free from very popular with 
moisture, and as such represent full all classes M- 
value for the money, as they do though but recent - 
not waste m the using ly established Mi 

Highest Awards have been Johnstone the 
obtained for Nai tonal todet proprietor has so 
soaps at exhibitions recently held in ably managed the 
Calcutta, Madras, \agpur, Khulna concerns of the 
Banjetea etc \ew Medical Hall, 

that it IS now the 
The NEW ^MEDIC^L H\LL, leading Chemists 
Lower Mam Road, Moulmem 'ud Druggists’ 

Burma, Wholesale and Retail business an the 
Chemists and Diuggists Estab- Moulmem district 
hshed m the 5^ear IQ02 by the sole Ihe fine building 
propnetoi, Mr John Johnstone in wduch the firm 
The firm carry on a pharmaceutical carries on its oper- 
chemists’ business as well as that of at 10 ns is a spacious 
druggists They make a speciality structure of brick 
of dispensing prescriptions and deal erected by the 
generally in diugs, patent medicines, propnetoi especi- 
perfumery, toilet requisites as well ^hy his busi- 
as photographic and other chemi- ness It is one of 
cals A &plomaed medical advisei, ornaments off 

Dr Kanga, is m reguhr attendance the town of Moul- 
daily between the hours of 8 and 10 mem It is large 
A M , when he is open to consult a- and cool and offers 
tion fiee of charge Dr Kanga protection against 
IS considered one of the leading climatic influences 
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Lead Mining Company, in which he 
IS still 1 large shareholder 



Air I\I J N MIAPILT 

Mr V \GH \KSH \K J OSEPH 
NAH\PIET, partner 111 the firm 
of Nahapiet and Martin, \\as born 
m Persia in tlic 3'^car 1870 and 



Mr \ J NAiiApn T 

educated at Calcutta He came to 
Burma m 1892 and joined Messrs 
Sarkies Brothers, large hotel pro- 
prietors m the East He managed 
several of their hotels He joined 
61 , 


the Rangoon Municipality m 1895 
taking charge of the To\vn Lighting 
Department While in this em- 
plojmient, he engineered several 
vorks outside of his own depart- 
ment He then returned to I\Iessrs 
Sarkies Bros for another period 
of fi\c 3^eiis and took the sole 
management of their hotels m 
Penang and staited the Strand 
Hotel at Rangoon for the firm 
In 1902 he joined the firm of 
Nahapiet and Maitin, iii which he 
sen ed for three } ears as Assistant, 
obtaining a partnership m 1905 
\^ hile Assistant to the firm, he 
was m charge of the erection of 
the ^lanclalay market as Clerk of 
the M orks 

The NATION \L SOAP FAC- 
TORY, which IS situated at No 92, 
L'pper Circular Road, Calcutta, has 
achieved a sterling reputation for 
the manufacture of soapsof standard 
quaht}^ and e\cellence 

No expense has been spared m 
equipping the factory with the most 
modern machincr}'' available, and 
all the latest methods ha\ e been 
introduced into the manufacture 
V Japanese expert of long ex- 
perience has been placed in charge 
of the works and 3ias introduced 
into the production all the latest 
methods for puiifying the raw 
material and producing a finished 
article of genuine merit 


An improved process of boilmg 
IS employed which ensures a per- 
fect combination of all the mate- 
rials and leaves no unsapomfied 

matter m the finished article Very 

great attention is paid to this, as 
upon it depends to a great extent 
a standard excellence of quality, 
insufficient boiling being largely an- 
swerable for the dirty appearance 
and irritating pioperties of many 
of the locally produced soaps, which 
destro}^ the natural properties of 
the skin and injure the beauty of 
the complexion, besides being 
positn ety dangerous to young 

children 

The aim of the proprietor has 
been to produce only the best 
grade soaps at a price within the 
reach of all, and judging by the 
cordial welcome accorded by the 
public to the articles now being 

turned out and the large increase 
of sales, he feels that his expec- 
tation has been to a large degree 
realized The resources of the Fac- 
fory are being taxed to their fullest 
extent to cope with the orders being 
recened, while the utmost care is 
exercised to see that nothing but 
goods of first class quality are 
supplied 

The National toilet soaps are de- 
li ghtfull}’’ perfumed and in var ety 
and price are unrivalled — the deli- 
cacy and permanence of their frag- 
rance causing them to be much 
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He was specially inetitioned in the 
\dministratton Report of that year 
by the Chief Commissioner, who 
stated that fortunately for the 
people in need of relief, the District 
Officers and the Administration there 
happened to be at i\Ioor\varra, a 
railway colony at the head of which 
was Mr Olpherts who had for some 
^ears taken an active interest in the 
country and the people With his 
able assistance and supervision a 
complete system of relief, compris- 
ing works for the able bodied, inter- 
mediate labour for the convalescent, 
and poor-houses for the infirm, was 
rapidly set afoot In the first 
report on the famine operations m 
the Jubbulporc District 1868-69, 
Mr Olpherts again rece ved com- 
mendation “ for the noble manner 
m which he laboured at the risk of 
his life, in the cause of humanity, 
with cholera and small-pox ragmg, 
in Moorwarra, with his own servants 
dying one after the other in his 
house, although his own immediate 
superiors asked him to leave Moor- 
warra and go to a more healthy 
station ’ ’ Captain Ward, the De- 
puty Commissioner, in his report 
said that to him, a District Officer, 
Mr Olpherts* assistance was invalu- 
able Further that in laying out 
the lines of roads enumerated in the 
report and in watching their con- 
struction he had given the Govern- 
ment the benefit of his services as a 
highly skilled Engineer unpaid His 
example too had been of the greatest 
use in inducing those who could 
afford it to come forward and assist 
thcir suffering brethren The Gov- 
ernment of the Central Pro^ inces 
presented Mr Olpherts with a gold 
watch and chain as a mark of ap- 
preciation for these services, the 
watch bearing an inscription to 
that effect In presenting this token 
of regard the Secretary wrote to 
Mr Olpherts “ The thanks of the 
Gocenimcnt of India and of the 
Chief Commiss oner w ere commu- 
nicated to you at the time, but more 
satisfactory to yourself must be the 
knowledge of the gratitude with 
which voii arc remembered b) the 
people of the tract of country winch 
^ou so greatU benefited by jour 
charitable labours Vt the time iMr 
Olpherts w as sur\ c' mg the Central 

Provinces for railway work he dis- 

cov ered the mineral resources of 
tliat countrv , and w as the first to 


bnng them to the notice of Govern- 
ment For this service he received 
the thanks of the Central Provinces 
Gov^ernment He himself worked 
mica lime, iron, corundum, and 
yellow and red ochres in these prov- 
inces Had he remained m the 
country to personally supervise the 
w orkings he would have become one 
of the richest me \ in India, but 
owing to the fact that he attempted 
to conduct the business from Eng- 
land through the medium of native 
agents, they never proved profitable 
to him With the exception of the 
ochre and red oxide works of which 
the management was taken up by 
his present Managing Partner, Mr 
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George T 0 Forrester who has 
earned it on successfully It is now 
contemplated to shortly form a 
large Company to develop and work 
this promising industries The ochre 
and red oxide turned out at Olpherts’ 
Metallic Paint Works have received 
v''ery favourable reports from all 
quarters As far back as 1871 it 
was reported in the P W D that the 
cost of usmg the mineral paint was 
half that of the cheapest paint of 
any kind, and it w as superior to any 
paint procurable m /he bazaar and 
even to that procured from Bom- 
bay The G I P Railway con- 
tractors, Messrs Glover Co , re- 
ported m 1871 that Olpherts' oxide 
of iron paint, with which, according 


to the terms of the contract, the 
Taptee New Viaduct was painted, 
gave every satisfaction durable, 
cheaper than English paint and had 
more body in it The yellow ochre 
w^as reported on by ISIessrs Reeves 
(Sc Sons of I ondon, the well-known 
experts, and pronounced to contain 
more ferric oxide than French ochre 
and to be superior m covering power 
and possessed 50 per cent more 
staining power The Indian ochre 
was more ‘ ‘ bulky ' ' and had a 
cleaner and more brilliant colour 
In experiments earned out m the 
Ghaziabad-Moradabad Railway m 
painting the Ganges Bridge at 
Garhmuktesar, Olpherts' red oxide 
proved the cheapest pamt when 
compared with other standard 
paints giving equal results It was 
but ^ths the cost of red lead 
“The" Indian Engineer” stated 
m 1905 that among the pigments 
used for protective coatings to 
girders the oxide of iron known as 
Olpherts’ pa nt was probably th^^ 
best of the class and at the same 
time was one of the v^ery few paints 
about which opinion is least div^ided 
Some authorities state it is the best 
paint for all purposes If procured 
in India and direct from the manu- 
facturers or their Agents the paint 
IS certain to be pure and will then be 
found both useful and economical 
Its great advantage is that it exer- 
cises a preservative effect on the oil 
used as a v^ehicle For wood it is pro- 
bably the best coating m existence 
Similar excellent reports were made 
by the Nor th-M^es tern Railway and 
the Oudh Rohilkhand Railway 
Mr George Tyrone O Forrester, 
Managing Partner, Olpherts’ Metal- 
lic Paint Works, Katni, Central Prov- 
inces Joined the Olpherts’ Paint 
Works m 1904 Since taking over 
the management he has with energy 
and practical experience worked up 
the business to a highly successful 
condition Mr Forrester is a large 
landowner in IMoorwarra and is very 
popular with the natives in that 
district, where he owns several 
villages He is an Honorary Magis- 
trate, a Municipal Commissioner, and 
a very keen shikan 

The ORIENTAL TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC Company, Ld , 
Rangoon Head Office, Alderman s 
House, Bishopsgate, London, E C 
Manager in Burma, Mr J J Bow- ^ 
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Hall, Johnstone has taken 

an interest m the pul)lic affairs 
of the town of Mouimcin His 
local standing and poj uhnt}’’ is 
plowed by the fact that he was 



iMl J JOIIiNSTONL 

one of the first on the elected list 
of the iMunicipal Council of which 
he acted is a membei for four 
\cais He was also includea as 
a Member of the Hospital Com- 
mittee in wdiich he took gieat 
inteiest until the pressure of his 


business affairs denied him the 
opportumt}^ of standing for ic-clcc- 
tion He has also been appointed 
\gent to the Loudon nncl I anc i- 
shire Life Assuiance Compain and 
the British Amciican Fire Insur- 
ance Company, for the ?kIoulmem 
District His latest business \en- 
ture IS the p i o m o 1 1 o n of tlie 
1 enassenm Motoi-Bus Company 
running a motoi scnicc belvecn 
Moulmem and Mudon, a dist nice 
ol some twenti miles offering a 
gieat couienicnee to the tia\elling 
public of this distiicl enabling 
them to get easi access to 
Moulmein 

Ml W YBR \\ DTS GEORGE 
OLPHERTS cn , Propiietor 
Olpherts’ Met all e Pa nt Works 
Katn% Central Pro\ nces Hononn 
iVIagJStrate and Justice of the Peace 
came to India m the sixties as an 
Engineer on the East Indian Rail- 
w ay and w as em])loved betw tt u 
Mlahabad and Jubbulporc on con- 
struction work \Mide upon this 
work he sun o\ cd practically the 
whole of the Central Provmces 
He was employed for about twenty 
years m the East Indian Railw u 
ind rose from an Ass slant Engineer 
to E\eruti\e Engineer How rail 
While m railway emploj^ he 
imcnted the Denham and 01 ])herts’ 
Sleeper, which is largely used 
by all the railways of Ind^a 


Ilub imeutioii sa\cd tlie East In- 
d an Railv a\ mam crorts of rupees 
Ihe lalue of this imention may he 
guiged from the fact that in 1891 
more tlnn ^ 000 000 ])airs of these 
sleeper-N were must on tiu Indian 



Mr W (/Oil Un Ts 


Goiernment and Guirmtttd R ni- 
wa\s Tlit^ were found to proude 
a \en smooth tas\ r ding trick 
with a minimum jolting or rattling 
with trams tro tiling at higli sjmd 
Thn ha^e no 1 eys to work loosi or 
break or for Mlhgtr^ to sUal th<\ 
alwais prc‘'tr\c the cornet gauge 
and required no adjusting and tIu 
lower table of the rad doe-> not get 
marked or mdinlcd is on tracks 
wlierc It IS supported Iw ch urs and 
they ire conscqiunth i\ iil ible for 
sen ICC after the iipptf talile ’s i orn 
out The aho\e is from an appre- 
c atio i bi Mr Kus^ell Tntrnin, 
c L of Washington (L s \ ) ni a 
report to tlie Lnilcd St itc-^ Goi em- 
inent on the ‘^uhstituluin of met il 
for wood n radro id tie^ In a 
repjrt h\ the C h (f Engnuer to tin 
\gcnt of the E I I^aili u, dated 
1878, Oljdierts’ ‘^IcejHr is df^-mlnd 
as stronger than am form of ])ot 
‘’!ec])cr and betltr olqUfd to c irn 
the hca\ \ tr iffic of tiu L I Rulwa\ 
and belter su ten for % ming 
forms of ball ist 1 he he inng sur- 
face IS 14 per cent greater th m that 
of thf pot sleeper In the f imim 
of iS6^6n m the Central IVoi 
Air Olplicrts dd }conan 
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coal, and other mincnls in tlic 
Balaghat, Bhandara, a g p ii i 
Chanda and Jubbulpore distucts of 
the Central Provinces, some of 
uhich are now being worked The 
annual export of manganese comes 
to some thousands of tons through 
Messrs Shaw Wallace Co and 
Schrodei Smult Co Mr B} ramjee 
IS a landed proprietor and on ns 
\arious villages m the Sdiava Circle 
of the Dhamtan Tahsil m the 
Raipur district, producing lac anrl 
nee for export In addition to his 
other \ entures Mi Bj^ramjee accc]>^- 
ed from the Central Piomhccs Pro- 
specting S3 ndicate the contract foi 
V 01 king one of the largest manga- 
nese deposits m Indta, the Bhur- 
\tlli Mines, Balaghat and from 
Mcssis Tata Sons ^ Co , of Bom- 
ba^ the uorkmg of the (riulnn 
Mints, and also from the lata Iron 

Steel Co the Ramaiana group 
contracts, which he is still carr3ang 
on Mr Byramjce has also found 
time to de\ote to public affairs In 
1904 he was elected a Municipal 
Councillor of the Raipiu Municipal! t3^ 
and m the following year was 
appointed an Honoraty Magistiate 
by Go\ eminent He shifted his 
head quarters to Is agpur in 1908011 
persuasion of his se\ er li friends 

Messrs F T PETERS 6L CO , 
Biigade Road Bangaloie C3^cle 
Carnage and Motor works ind 
Ln eiy Stable keepers The sole 2)ro 



Mr F T Peters 


pnctoi,Mi r 1 Piteis est iblislicd 
the cycle repining dcjiaitmcnt ni 
1901 cm a small scale Since (Inn, 
the woiks ha\c not onl\ been eon- 
sulcribi}^ exjianded hut the il)o\e- 
mentioncd olhei departments ilso 
added to meet the pubUt dem inds 
They not onI\ undertake c\<i\ di 
scnption of e3clc icpainng hut also 
import and de il J irgelv in ill kinds 
and makes of c\cles ind iccessorus 
of winch a 1 irgt stock is ilw i\skept 
in hand Othei bninchcsof nudii- 
nital work irt ilso undertaken 
In the ( an Mge woiks e\er\ d< 
senption of Ctiiniges ire built is 
Well is upureel 1 lie motoigirig< 
sup[)lits the pubhe \ iMi motoi*. on 
hit motoi cai lud exeic rejiaiung 
IS undeitiken <ukI moloi aecessoiu s 
art slocked In Iht h\ei\ stibles 
exciilcnt lubbei-tMed \ itlon i 
tuin-outs <ire Inrtd out to the publn 
at all houi-. of the d i\ ind mght 
These depaitnunts lu ptrsonilh 
superxistd h\ Mr F 1 Peters 
assisted l)\ Mi jolin Peters m 
charge of the workshop and h\ 
Mr L S Johns the Manager, in 
charge of the oiTicc I he hrm 
haxc branches at M\sorc and 
\gGncies at Caheul and lumkui 
and then business eonneclions iic 
extended oxer (lie wliole of '\Ixsort 
Proxince and Soulhtrn Indi i 

Mr Fredench llieodore Peters 
tile sole piopnetor w is bom m 1877 
and educ Ued at the High School 
Mangalore In i8e)5 he joined (he 
hrm of Messrs C B Oakclex' tV Co 
andserx cd an apprenticeship of Ihiet 
3^ears He then joined '\Itssrs 
A S Andicxxs ^ Co , and rem lined 
with thorn for a jienod of thiee 3^e irs 
Haxang thus gamed a piactieal 
experience of cxcle and mecliini- 
cal w ork, he started the C3^ele 
rej^iring shop, with the kind he!]) 
of a fiicnd, m lejoi, the nucleus of 
the present firm Vs llie public 
demand and confidence increased, 
owing to the excellence of the x\ oik 
turned out, it was found necessar}^ 
to extend the premises Air Peteis 
is an active membei of the Bangalore 
Rifle A^olimtecrs, and of the Banga- 
lore Trades Association 

Air A 1 PURUSHOTHAM AN- 
NANDA GIRI GOSWAMY, Banker, 
Contractor, and Alerchant, Dodd a- 
pett, Alysore The Arm was found- 
ed about a hundred 3^eais ago bx?* 
the late Mr Narashim Gni General 


bulking IS (he piineipal bnsnu-'S 
of tin firm x* Inch is e irntd on in 
pun Ix Indiinslxle, ind the opera- 
tions extend to ill jiirts of the 
Mxvire St ite is \ e il is m Mx^'Ore 



Ml 'M P X C m Cmsw \m\ 

Citx Itself riicx do i 1 irge busi- 
ness in monex ad\ mets to suitable 
clients the usu il nitt of mten^l 
being 12 per ee lit pei inniim Hit} 
ire ilso liuileiers uul tike up 
builthng eontricts for the Public 
Woiks Dejiirtment of the Mx^ore 
Goxernmtnt, is well is for pnx ite 
linns and indixuluils 1 hex^ luxe 
ilso i consieRiahlc business in 
gcncril nurchandjse imjiorting from 
Ivashmn, ] 3 (nares ind Viniitsir, 
cloths, shiwls etc Thex also 
liold the contrict for (he sujijilx 
ind silc of loddx to tlie titx of 
Al3'soie, iiui since lliex took uji 
this business (he Government of 
the State haxe benefited to the 
extent of some Rs 40,000 in le- 
xcmie and the Inismess is more 
ctfleientl}'’ miniged than m former 
ycais Mr M P V Gin Goswamx 
was born in the Punjab m tlie xeai 
18S1 and IS the son of A^cdanuutx 
Sukhada3^al Alisra, a Sarasx’ ith 
Biahniin and a direct descendant 
of the great lefoimei Sankachar3n 
who was the founder of the 
Vd3ata S3"stem of Plulosoph}'' For 
the teaching lud piopagalion of 
this Pliilosopli}^ foul ' mutts’' 
01 monasteiics weic established by 
$n Sankachar3^a at foui impoitant 
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man “Telephone House/' Rangoon 
This Company, under a license 
from the Go\ eminent of India 
works the telephone scr\ice w 
the towns of Rangoon and Monl- 
mein Operations with these 
telephone services weic lust 
started in the ^cal 1881, and 
for 3 cars the scr\icc v as car- 
ried out with o\crhead singledinc 
circuits Owing howc\cr to the 
expansion of the system, U was 
decided In the Company to lav 
all its wires underground, and the 
\ ork was commenced about two 
\ cars ago 1 his com crsion is nov 
rapidh ipproaching comjdction 
and \er\ shortly all aerial vires 
will be done av a^ v ith and a 
double wire underground scrMce 
be established throughout the 
installations The Compan\, 
from its head ofTicc in I ondon 
controls the tcIe]))ionc scr\ ices 
of Egtpt, India, Burma Straits 
Settlements, Alauritius, Hong Kong, 
and other countries I he capital 
IS ^500,000 

Messrs CH\S II P \RSONS cS. Co , 
Importers of Hardware, Metals aiitl 
'NIachincr3% Madras Tins business 
was cstabhslicd in tlie }tar 1901 b\ 
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Mr C H Parsons who earned it on 
alone until igo8, when Mr Wm J 
More, a gentleman of large experi- 
ence m business in Madras, was 


admitted a partnei The finu do a 
considerable business in machinert 
mining and mill stores, metals and 
hardware of all descriptions Thet" 
represent Messrs Thos Firth 8. 
Sons, Ltd , of Slieffielcl, England, 
manufacturers of Steel for all pur- 
poses, Forgings, Shoes and Dies etc , 
in whose specialities tlicj ha\ e estab- 
hslicd an important tiade The^ 
ha\eagood connection m the suppl} 
of wire ropts ttc , for mining 
and othci jnirjioses, flexible steel 
wire ropes and wire ropes of all 
descriptions, m winch they represent 
the well-known lirm of manufac- 
turers, Messrs Mian W hvlc Co of 
Rutheiglcn, Glasgov , for v horn thc\ 
arc sole agents In addition to this 
trade thc3^ undertake clearing and 
forwarding business and act m that 
capacit3 for Alessis White aw a3% 
I aullaw Co , and the Indian 
Mummium Coml)an^ I td of 
Madras Gcneralh their business 
connections m South India arc c\- 
tensne and \aliiablc Mr Charles 
H Parsons, the senior paitnei in 
the tirm, has been a resident of 
Madras for some ten 3 cars He 
cimc from Leicester, England, and 
was formerly connected witJi the 
late firm of Lcigliton 8. Co , General 
i\Icrchants of 'Madias 

t Mr BYRAiMJEE PESTOKJEE, 
Contractoi , Naginir, Central Provin- 
ces Born at Nccmiicli, Central 
India, m Hit 3Tcar 1872, and educated 
at the Anglo-\ crnacular School 
in that cit} He obtained a good 
knowledge of English, but left school 
earl 3^ and proceeded to Nagpur m 
the 3 car iS8g to jom lus father, who 
was in Inismcss as a contractor at 
that city Three 3'cars later, in 
1892, he went to Berar to take up 
certain Pu])]ic W^oiks contracts, 
which he executed satisfactorily 
He was engaged m these for tw^o 
years, and at the expir3^ of this 
period he went to R iipur where he 
engaged m railway eontracts In 
1895 he established the firm of 
** Byranijce and Brothers " at Rai- 
pin , to deal with Railwa3^ and Public 
W^orks contracts In 1897 he added 
to this business a shop for European 
goods and a ^oaeh-buildmg and 
cabmct-makmg workshop, taking m 
his two brothers as partners, besides 
another partner who provided neces 
sary capital In 1898, the style 
of the firm was changed to ‘*K 


B3Tam]ee 8. Co " Dunng the year 
1897 this firm w^as engaged m heavy 
famine relief works, and in addition 
u orked the Kawardha Forests, turn- 
ing out beams and sleepers, with 



Mr B\rAMJF-E PESTONjFn 

which they supplied the Bengal- 
Nagpur and Raipur Dhamtan Rail- 
w ays In 1899 the financial partner 
was relieved of his interest, and Mr 
Byramjee and his two ' brothers 
remained the sole proprietors of the 
business In 1900 the3^ secured the 
contract for working the Bindra 
Nawagir Forests wduch is still being 
earned on by the firm This partner- 
ship between Mr B3aamjee and his 
brothers was continued with mutual 
profit until the 3^ear 1907, w hen it w^as 
dissohed by mu 4 iial consent 
iMr B3Tam]ee's brothers earned on 
the firm under the old designation, 
and Mr B37ramjee established on 
his own account a new concern 
undei the style of B3Tam]ee 
Pestonjee 8. Co At this period 
Mr B3^ramjee turned his atten- 
tion tow aids the mining indtistr\ 
and secured the services of a 
highly qualified IMming Engineer 
He then started prospecting for 
manganese and other minerals m the 
Central Piovmces In igo6 he had 
been approved by the Chief Com 
missioner as a suitable person to 
be granted prospecting licenses Mi 
B3Tamjee succeeded m locating 
several deposits of manganese, 
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achancul him to the maingemciil 
of the Lalioit hi 'Audi in I^c)3, and 
suh^qiitiitly ga\e him a paitnti 



<^hip Mr Cotton is a ])rominent 
member of the Simla \ohmtttrs 

The PULGVO\ SPI\M\G 
WEAVING \ND M\MF\CTl)R- 
ING Co , Ld Tins Compain 
was inaugurated in Ma\ of tht ^ear 
1889, when certain leading gentle- 
men of the Nagpur ind W^ardln 
Districts collaborated for the 
puqiose of starting mills in the 
vicmity The chief promoters of 
the enterprise were Messrs Nara- 
yan Ramchandra Sohoni, R B 
Bapur Rao Patwardhan, R B 
Bharge Raq Gadgil, Messrs 
Keshao Rao M Iva\lev and 
Krishna Rao Phatak Pleader 
It was decided to form a limited 
company with a capital of 
Rs 5,00,000 duided into one 
thousand shares of Rs 500 each 
and the project was accordingly 
earned into effect ]\Ir Isaac 
Alcock, of the well-knowm firm 
ol Messrs Alcock Ashdown d, 

Co of Bombay, was appointed 
Consulting Engineer to the new^ 
company Modern machiner}’’ 
for spinning cotton yarns w^as 
procured from Messrs Platt 
Bros Co , of Oldham, Eng- 
land, and m the year 1892, all 
preliminaries having been com- 
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plettd, tht f u tort t omnn m ♦ d 
ojKr ition^ \t tht out^ i tin f if 
tort V as brought inl<» vorl v i(li 
10 ooosjiindh > uifl sp, lining tqx r i 
tion*' onh vin ( irntd on until fin 
\ t ar 1902 V ht n i v 1 w mg sh< d 
\ ith abf>ut 1P2 Joorm v is ubh d 
and v( It mg v is stirttd I rom 
imu to turn th< plant h is lu t n t \ 
tenth d until ii tin pn nt imn 
tlnn in 1^,000 spmdlt m optfi 
lion Situ lit ti in tin In nrt <d iln 
(olton prothifin^ distrut ih^ r iv 
in Ut ml Is ibuiul mt m tin nt 0 li 
bonrhf)tHi of tht fat lf>r\ I In imll*> 
*']) ri from No tf) \f> fai frorutfd 
tongnw nmtluW inlh » and \ ie,pur 
fiistrn ts uui ihnr Nf» fon ign 
3 irns irt. utilwid m tin v< itirg 
opt ration*- tin spinning mil! pro- 
Mding all thil is nqtiind Iln 
mainguiunt of flu mils is (uttusi- 
td to a Sub ( onunitti ( tfuisKtiiu 
of four of tin Director^ of tin ( orn- 
p\u\, vshich IS n etmstiiutid M vr 
!>} \iar 1 his Snb ( (>nnnittt( gjtf 
their St r\ It ( s fret andhait through 
out the Compant s (\isitnee luui 
doing the worl v Inch is timed 
out h\ \gents in the c ist of 
Bomhi\ Mill fompirnes Iht 
iictu il working of tlu fictor\ 
IS super\is(d b\ a M inager v ho is 
I pAS^cd stiuknt tif the \ ictona 
Jubilee rtchnnal Institute of Bom- 
ba} The wliole of the staft m 
eluding the Spinning Master ind his 


VsNist-int* tin fnruntr *nfl In 
f int tin W t idling Mi ti r 
md lus \ t mt f ind vl o tin 
^frr(tn\ arnl Mmutr tr» Ilmdu 
Iln [ioln\ of tin Dirti <»f fin 
( tuujMin hn Um n tf> t nj>hn n 
fir ‘ prt iblf slinl# nt a ho hm 
j» I »d out of tin \ n tr>m julnle* 
fulmnd Imtitult t>f Ikunbia 

In Ih t'ttnut ^ pturid itfirlnd 
to ih* I i< tor\ tin ( o,njnn\ ln%» 
proMthd ('pnrtf*'* for Ctrl on of 
th ir tifln « r-. atnl ibo (ottirt'' for 
i I im mnnlMr td tlnir fq»«fitK*s 
\ folton ginnmi f o tor\ his 
inn iddt d tc» tin otinr fi ourtt> 
<>f tht mill M o t fhf liom? 
V hi n tin \ fUt tlnir o n \ 
md i bh n inni pDnt tm i nu»ti»r 
itt SI lit Tilt 1 4itirt »>utpui of 
\ irns unl cloth is dis{iioi:#d of i ith- 
m ihi ( < ntr a! Pro\ iin » •. md thui 
tin torntm is a puri It '*'V»rh>hi 
iftur of tin right Iind Fin op* 
Uums td ih< ( onip vut nut 

vith sinl mg stKei*>'‘ Fin t ln»h 
(»f tlu f ipit U IS p ltd up ainl tlunne 
tlu \t ir-> tin indD Inti bun m 
ojuntion njulir ditnh id'- rang- 
ing from four to tviKt. pir rmt 
haM bun ])ml md asa mat tir of 
fict llu V hoh <d (In capit il ha^ 
Intn riturnul to tin shanholderN 
m tin sh Apt of th\nUnds un! at 
llu stint time a di It noration ind 
ri^'crxi fund to llu of 

Rs 5 00 000 his beta built up 
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centres m India 1 hese are lvno^\ n 
l)\ tJic names of |oesh3-mutt, 
Go\ erdhan-mutt Sauh-mutt and 
Snngei \ -mutt YIi Purushotham 
\nnada was educated at Bcnaics 
and Ahsoit and started in business 
on completing Ins education He 
has landed possessions on v Incli 
he pa\b an assessment of il)oul 
Rb 4,500 annualh m the M\sore 
district onK He owns about 60 
houses m the CitN of YI\sorc, bring- 
ing in I lental of between si\ and 
se\cn bundled rupees He takes 
gicat interest in all matters affecting 
the ^tatc of M\soie He is also i 
landed jiropnctor m Bangalore ind 
the Kolar Gold Fields, and has 
br inches of his business eslablisbcd 
at Kolar Gold Fields Benares Pooni 
and ron3c\arani 

Mcssi. i: piomj:r\co ciu 

m sts ukI Dnigg St'', YI unif leturc r'' 
of \erat*‘d \Y itei'> and Geini il Yhi 
i h I alioic ind Sanla I he S,ml i 
brincb of tbi'^ well krioui* bus,iu''S 


was founded by Mr E Plomer m 
pre mutiny days He earned it 
on foi manj^ years, till m 1873 
he sold it to Ml T Bliss, who 
had oiigmall}^ joined him as an 
emplo3^ec i^Ii Bliss added the 
Lahore branch, whicJi he bought 
fiom the Purij ih 7 rading Compaii}^ 
in 1S77, who liad obtained it In 
pureh ise fiom Mcssis Peake, Allen 
tV Co, the ongm li foundeis The 
firm under the able management 
of Mi Bliss and those now asso 
natccl With him, have dc\ doped the 
largest business as retail and 
wholesale Clicmists in the Punjab 
Mcssis E Plomer (S. Co have 
been a|)pointcd contiactois to the 
Ci\il \cte1ma13 Department, and 
aie the largest importeis of vctcii 
n u \ instruments and a])plianccs 
in India 7 hey ha\L also sccuied 
the conti ict foi the suppl} of me 
dicmes and msliumcnts for all 
c*\il hospitals ind dispensants m 
the Punjab 


Mr THOMAS BLISS, of Messrs 
E Plomer <1 Co , was boin in 
Morayshire, Scotland arc! served 
his appienticeship to a chemist 
in Nairne He left England m 
1863, and w'oOvci his passage 
to fnlcutta in a sailing vessel as 1 
s'ulor before the mast, deciding to 
tike his chance of emplo3^ment 
on arrival He obtained a situa- 
tion with Messrs Scott Thomson 
Co Chemists of Calcutta, and 
seieecl with this firm till 1869, 
when lie joined Mi E Plomer 
in his Simla business After foni 
3'car'^ he was able to bu3^ out 
Yfi Plomer and acquire the sole 
Intel est in tlic him In 1S77, he 
added tile Lahoie business by pur 
chase fiom the Punjab Trading 
CompanN In 1899, he took Mi 
Mhlham Cotton into paitneiship 
fins gentleman had joined Mr 
Bliss as an assistant, while still a 
lad, m the K<ai 1S83 His stead}^ 
application to bUbiness won the 
confidence of liib employer, who 
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to a C dciilt i ncuspapLi loi 
this lie ^^as banished fioni Biirinc'^c 
It niton and liad to trin«^fci hi'i 
bimue^^s to Moulmcin \ltnost 
imnu dutch iftei the imuMtmu 
om 01 luoio uev*>pipcis 
ucic statted in Rangoon I Ins 
Is the mou rcnnrkabit is it w is 
tlun i \tr\ sin ill pi itc e()ni|)iind 
(o Moulmcin ind no oru could h im 
loicbccn tint the rK i truli ol Kin 
goon would glow sorapidh as it did 
With sccunu of life and juopirts 
Lstibhshcd under tin British (ion 
trnment llu e\tensi\t net holds 
of tlic new proMiice wtn ripull\ 
brought under cultiMtion b\ tin 
inhabitants and In nunibLrs of tin 
Burmese Kings subjects \ ho 
managed to escape leross tin 
frontier and to settle v iili their 
families m Britisli tern ton J lu 
onh lecord now e\tant liowt\tr 
of the earliest joiirnalistie itteiupts 
in Rangoon seems to be the follov 
ing e\tract from a prn ite tlian 
kept b} Mr John Me \rthur who 
was a contnbiUoi to the Rutt^oott 
(razette from its start m iSbi to 
his death in 190^ In the \Lar 
1853 he wrote The Rangoon 
Cluomdc was the lirst ncwsjiajiti 
in Rangoon It was started b\ 
Mr H W’’ Lew is a lav \ er from 
Moiilmcm who dabbled in news 
papers there It Wcas edited 1)\ 
inyone who chose to wntt Mr 
Fowle once in\eigled me into wilting 
for It " 

This paper “edited I)\ am oik 
wdio chose to write,” seems to ln\e 
existed for some ycais, but it Ind 
certainly disappeared befoie 1861 
Then the onl} newspaper m ex- 
istence was \he Rangoon I tints 
which had been started in 185c) Its 
editor w^as Dr Dawson who is said 
to have been connected in some w a} 
with the Ameiican Baptist i^Iission 
Ihis gentleman’s editing of the 
paper was so distasteful to the 
mercantile community that they 
held a meeting to consider what 
was to be done The following 
gentlemen met and decided to 
start a paper wduch would give 
expression to the views of the 
mercantile community — Mr Tait, 
Agent of the British India Steam 
Navigation Co , Mr George 
Bulloch, of Messrs Bulloch Bros 
& Co , Mr Hilton, of Messrs Mohr 
Bros L Co , Mr John Barlas, of 
Messrs Todd Findlay cS. Co , and 


1 111 { \{ \ OIM DI \ 01 I\IB \ 

Mr Miih ns \g ib( ^ Mt- Wallas* 
Biolhcrs sliov cd thru mp ilh\ 
b\ s( ruiine foi tin n« v jiapi i i 
^m.dl pic"'^ \ liH h ii id lotnu \\\ 
btiu u^mI foi in vd\Mt'‘'UU' t 
flu Rani^tfon \ is tlitu 

st irli (1 In llu h idnii nn nilu is 
of tiu nu i( inlili ( oinrnunfi\ 

I lu lir^t mimbi i ippt in d mi 
liusdu 5th M.inh i8bi Ii \ is 
onh i litth inort imbujous rh in 
tin Monlnttv i hmi uh of 18^7 
In mg a four-pagi < ro\ n to! o 
publislu d tv u t I ^ t < I ^Ir 
(rforgi ( uri in in uUo^ iti i i 
lilt lirHiiditni ind ^^r I Ivuliin! 
son llu liistininiitr ^Ir (urrm 
ind Mr \rthur lontribnbd 
most of llu miltir for tlu iirsi 
fe\ mnnlnis but oilu rs rradu ilh 
i vuK forv ard \lv Ku h irdsou 
Ml \trrali Mi I ui, Mr Bulls 
iiul tiu ( inlonmi nt f Iiaj>I uri, 
Mr Po\ ndt r flu ( oinnrss omm 
S ir \rtliiir B)i i\ n ( onti bu t» d 
soim irtich s on toiton i uh 1 iiimi 
in Burma 

1 01 the (irsi fi \ \ i in tlu 

records ihrov \ir\ hlilt light on 
Its hisior\ ^fr I^iehirdson Kft 
soon ifttr It V IS f iirl\ st irtul 
ind Mr ( uhh htcanu both editor 
and manager lit v as iKo i sh in 
holder Mr ( urrm nt uning i 
pccimiare interest is well uul 
eontmnmg to contnbuti artuhs for 
the paper L\cr\ tiling sains to 
ln\L prospend until Mr ( uhh s 
death vhen the whole (ontiol fdl 
to Mr Chanter v ho !iad sc r\ t d 
under him Ilus gcntUmins 
sudden disapjiearancc in i8f>7 or 
1868 left tlu propru tors in 
difliciiltics Jinancnl md otlitrw ist 
'Mr Mcxandci Gair then took o\ti 
the whole concern Init in i8b() lu 
had to Ica\c He sold llu business 
including machincr\ and stock to 
]Mi IZ ii Man i birristei who 
bought It ” in Iriisl for thost 
concerned ’ ' 1 lie n imos of (licse 

arc not disclosed, but m 1871 
Mr Man sold the business on then 
behalf to I\Ir Ch 11 Ics Pascal This 
gentleman, howexcr, had hoi rowed 
part of the purchase money, and not 
being able to repa^ the loan tlic 
business was sold l)y auction on 
31st January i872,*thebu5^crs being 
Messrs Balthazai (i Son, who trans- 
ferreci it to Mr Malcus Agabeg, one 
of the original founders he died 
ver}^ shortly aftci wards, and m 
famiai}^ 1S73 the business was 


It uah rr« d b\ |j ^ ^ m iitm to In 
brotlur Mr P ul Xralu ,tochor» 
It hid b'<rn lift bt flu 1 ill of Ml 
Mah n \i alu ' ( n Mi Ihul 

\i' du a tlu l»u au pc * d into 

tlu ii md of I p u tru p of ' 
p r on lourol \ |u) n c I o cm 
t Uu of iIu I itt( r ^fr f I> h II 
* bur r V ho < ditf d ih* p ip r 
hour, dit out oiiu of tlu o*h‘ r h ir» 
ho] md ‘-ouu Hi ir» ^ c » n il 
bouihl b\ Mr John \ Hm.ia* 

I % t ntu dh m \u u t i » Mr 
llintiie b« ( mu of jv^p*'! vt he 
tlu pur< lu » Iri n Mr MitHull'* 

f\MUtor of h s run 0,1 rjf nhr*"! 

in tlu hu nu I f»r thr %i ir^ 
Mr H mil i\ r» n i n d th *'*•1 
p upr mor but on iJafinba 

i , lu o)fl I h dl If to ^fr 
\\ ui < tr A 

On ,i i (uU 1 ''0 » Ml t »r a I* ukIiI 
out ^Ir llmnie md idurtt»dtlu 
prt nt propru lofN \[i [ohi'^tuirt 
Mr I r ml Ap ( irlhe iiul ^Ir \ J 
in iru» to \ sh ‘Tf in llu bus lu 
Mr stu irl h id \ r tt< n coiat mth 
for tlu pi|nr Ironi tlu mil of i^s, 
Mr ( irthe Iiul Iim n tlu <d»tor 
from 18^0 md ^Ir ^far^a^o |nd 
hi t n in tin r\ a of tlu pr* from 
1871 I or ISO \t ir-' ^Ir (»r w 
lontimud to hold a shin m tlu 
bnsMu^^. though lu liMcini Buropt 
md lift llu mmigamnt to llu 
ihrei junior p^rtturs On >ist 
[uh i8n, m irrmgiimntv ismuh 
to I)u\ mil Mr (irae tin otlu i 

ihn i j) crtiu r*^ t 'k ng o\ t r tin \ lioh 
InisMuss from tli it dali Mr (iri\ 
dll d m i8<)h On isl I)i < \ mbi r 11)07 
tlira new pMliursucri ulnutti<l 
Mr Ilirbtrt ‘smiPs uho had bten 
on tin t (Iiloi I il st ifi for tliia \ t if'* 
Mr (, II M Kilh md Mr Frinl 
^tuarl \ ho h ul been ni tlu scieiei 
of tlu press (or fouitien md for six 
3eirs nspati\tl\ flu Rangoon 
(ta^tfli has giown witli the pro 
gTOss of IBuinia md tlu four-pagL 
crown folio ]nli)h'^lu(l twite iwtek 
of iSr>i IS now i (ImU pi]>ei of 24 to 
^2 pages crown •^ize \bout Ihirtx 
\cars ago the gcnti il printing busi- 
ness known IS the Britisli Ihirm i 
Pi ess Wiis bought In tlu proprutois 
of the Rangoon (razetU md has been 
w 01 keel b\ them e\ci smee \ 
Burmese pajier, called J lu 1 rund of 
Burma, w is started b} Mi Hannae 
and it IS now i daih papci of 
eighteen pages rojal folio size 
The one small press of iSdi is now 
lepres^ntcd b\ 28 presses i inging 
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The} ha\ e also established a ])ro\ 1 
dent and gratuitj^ fund for the 
benefit of their operatives, which is 
altogethei separated fiom the mill 
property, though remaining under 
the control of the Board of Direc- 
tors \ scholarsliip to aid tech- 
nical education has also been estab 
lishcd b} tlic Board of Directors 
At a general meeting of the 
shareholders held on 8th, 1904 
the following resolution was adopt- 
ed unanimousl} — 

‘‘The General Meeting unanim- 
ously resoKe to recognize the sor 
\iccs rendered bv Mr Krishna Rao 
Phatak, one of the Directors of the 
Compan} since tlic formation of the 
Company in 1SS9 Tiic ser\ ices 
vhich were rendered at great 
sacrifice of his \ aluabJc time and 
free of charge, ind v h ch ha\ e 
mainh brought about the present 
good condition of the Mill, it was 
decided that a permanent scholar- 
ship carr}ang Rs 20 per month be 
established from the Mill fund and 
a student be sent for technical 
training to the Bomba} Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute or to 
any other place the Board ma\ 
choose The fund set aside on 
this account to be called ' Krishna 
Rao Phatak Scholarship Fund * 

In further honour of Mr Knshnai 
Rao Phatak, his portrait, wduch was 
painted at a cost of about Rs 250, 
has been hung m the mam offices 
of the Company atPulgaon a town 
possessing a Railway Station, about 
bQ miles from Isagpur, on the G 1 
P Railway 

Mr ]UIXS R\DESCO, Mauagei 
of Messrs G D'Angelis 6c Sons 
'' Hotel D’Xngelis’^ at Madias 
Born and educated m Vustna, 
Europe Mi Kadcsco has more 
than twenty 5'ears' experience m 
hotel business of which he has 
acquired a thorough knowledge, and 
first class experience in many of the 
most important estabbshments m 
Europe and America Like so 
many of his colleagues who are 
managing Hotels m various parts 
of the world, ^Ir Radesco has 
risen to the position from the bot 
tom of the ladder and has thus 
obtained a good knowledge of every 
department He finished his ex 
perience in a subordinate capacity m 
I ondon as a superintendent '^t the 
62 


“Irocadero” m London, which is 
generally considered to be the larg- 
est and best mtvnagcd restaurant lu 
the w orld He w as employed at the 
‘'Irocadcro*^ for o\or foui yeais 
fiom 1900 to xgo^ and left it to take 
up nnnageiial duties at the ‘*Grand 
Hotel M cber ' ’ it An tv erp Beigmm, 
and the ‘‘Hotel '\Ietiopole ” St 
Moritz Switzerland atboth of wduch 
eslabh'^hments he was most success- 
ful In 1907 Mcssis D’ \ngelis 6L 
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bons sccuitd Mr Radesco’ s scr^ ices 
as Managei to their “Hotel D’Ange 
lis” It Madras and he came to 
India m the same 3^ear He Ins 
successful!}' promoted the reputa- 
tion of the Hotel as one of the best 
equij)pcd and nnnaged establish- 
ments in the East 

The RAN GOON G \ZE1 TE 
Mthough the Rangoon GazUie 
w'?s only started m 1861, it wos 
under conditions so unlike those of 
the present day that to understand 
Its early stiuggles one must endeav- 
our to realise something of the early 
history of Burma under British 
rule After the first Burmese war, 
which began iq, 1824, the Indian 
Government annexed the provinces 
of Arakan and TenassenmN The 
former was within easy reach of 
India, but Tenassenm was remote 
and isolated The communication 
with Calcutta was by small sailing 


vessels and so w'as infrequent 
and uncertain The British troops 
m Moulmem were separated only by 
the river from the Burmese garrison 
in Martaban, and the timber traders 
had to reckon with the vagaries of 
Burmese officials beyond the border 
Nei'ertheless the trade in timber, 
on which the welfare of Moulmem 
depended, w'as carried on with suc- 
cess, and in time the enterprising in- 
habit? nts began to build ships m 
consider'^ble numbers The Euro- 
pean lesidents spoke of themselves 
as ‘ ‘ colonists ’ ’ and seem to have 
had many of the characteristics of 
frontier colonials The Moulmem 
CJuouicU, the hrst newspaper in 
Burma which was started on 15th 
April 1837, carried on for several 
years, a small four-page demy 
quarto, published once a week, 
gnes a vivid impression of the life 
led m those remote days 
The second Burmese war of 1852, 
and the consequent annexation of 
Pegu, bringing the whole coast line 
of Burma under British rule, al- 
tered the conditions very material 
I}' Moulmem w as no longer an 
isolated outpost , the power and still 
more the prestige of the Burmese 
kings were greatly reduced, so then 
\ aganes w^ere no longer the constant 
menace the}' had formerly been to 
the small British “colon}'” m 
Moulmem It must be remembered, 
how^ever, that until the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma m 1886, Brit- 
ish Burma remained onlyia coast line, 
about a thousand miles in length 
but of \ery limited bvpadtli All 
the country behind that coast 
line continued under a government 
w'h’ch gave no secuj; ty of life and 
proper!}', no communications, and 
no encouragement to development 
of its resources so there could be 
no adequate growth until British 
rule w'as established over the w'hole 
countiy British Burma did grow' 
as f'^r as a mere coast line could 
grow, but the real advance of the 
country as a w'hole did not begin 
until after Upper Burma had been 
'annexed and lawlessness and 
anarchy had been put dowm in it 
While Rangoon remained under 
the Burmese Government no one 
of course, was fool -hardy enough 
to start a newspaper One Ran- 
goon merchant, Mr Crisp, did ven- 
ture to criticise the doings of the 
Burmese Government m a letter 
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the wharfs and m general under- 
take all branches of the stevedoring 
business The\ are very large em- 
ploy eis of labour gning uork from 
lime to time to so man}^ as 3,000 to 
4 000 men The present partners 
of the firm are Captain Richard 
Boswell Rushall and Mrs C S 
bwaiies Captain Rushall is an old 
officer of the Irrawadd^ Flotilla 
Company, vith which concern he 
was connected for a period of 20 
^ eais ha\ mg been for fourteen } ears 
in command of different steamers 
belonging to that Compan} He 
resigned the Irrawadd\ serMCe for 
the purpose of taking up Ins present 
business 

M\NECKJEE FRUIJEE HOR- 
Ml SJEE SETTN A Merchant 
\\ audbv Road, Bombay Born on 
June 8 1867 and educated at Pro- 
prietary High School, Bombay 
where he pursued his studies undei 
the famous Paisee Educationalist, 
Mr Hormusjee Jehangir In 1888 
he passed the Matriculation Ex- 
amination at the Bombay Unner- 
He attended a course of 
lectuies m languages and Roman 
History^ in St XaMer s College 



Mr Maneckjee V H Settna 

undei the well-known Re\erend 
Fatheis Hamilton and Bocham 
He commenced his c a reel as a 
business man m the y^ear 1S96 
Ml Settni IS a Director of the 


Hindustan Pressing and Manufac- 
turing Company , Ltd , and has 
acted as Chairman of llic Com])an\ 
on various occasions He also one 
of the Agents for the Company He 
also holds the position of Directoi 
in the Edwaid Manufacturing 
Company, Lid and is Chairman 
of the South India and Mysore 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd of 
Bombay He is a member of 
the Societ\ of Science, \i t and 
Literature, London, and became 
a member of the Royal Society 
for the encouragement of \rts 
Manufactures and Commerce in 
March 1897 

Messrs SEA MOL R X Company 
Ship-Chandlers, General Merchants 
and Contractors, 6, Strand Road 
Rangoon Burma This firm was 
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established m the year 1886, by 
the late Mx T N Seymour The 
principal business of Messrs Sey^- 
mour & Co is that of ship-chana- 
lers, and they^ supply^ all kinds of 
stores and lequisites for the ship 
ping tiade They also cauy on n 
eonsideiable business in engmeeis' 
tools, metals paints haidwaie and 
null sV^Tes, and lamps formmexal oil 
and electricity fhey^ undertake 
Maime ind Pori Commissioneis' 
contracts, Public Works Depaitment 
contracts foi the Go\ ernment of 


Burniti, and also do a large commis 
Sion business of all descriptions 
Alessrs Seymour & Co ha\ e agents 
to effect their business in London 
uul New Y'ork The sole proprietor 
of the firm is Mrs T N Seymour 
Mr Charles Perciial Sey^mour, 
Manager of the firm of Messrs 
Seymour X Co w as born m Burma 
m the year 1876 He vas sent to 
India for his education vhtch he 
received at St George's College, 
Mussoone \t the early^ age of 17 
while still at school Mr C P 
Seymour had the misfortune to lose 
his father, who died m the year 
1893 Despite his y outh he returned 
at once to Rangoon and entered the 
business which he earned on with 
ability, gaining his business expe- 
rience and commercial education at 
the same tunc By’’ his keen enter- 
prise and energy^ he lias successfully 
managed the business of Sevmour 
X Co , for the benefit of his mother, 
Airs T N Seymour, and family 
e\ er since 

Messrs SIMPSON X Co Carnage 
Builders, Harness-makers, Billiard 
table Alanufacturers and Motor 
Engineers, Madras This firm in 
which the present partners are 
Mr George Lnderhill Cuddon and 
Mr Percival Bhgh, was established 
in Madris by Mr Simpson m 1640 
Since those days of small begin- 
nings, the progress made by this 
firm lias been continuous and 
rapid It IS now one of the largest 
factories for building carnages m 
the East, and it takes its position 
among the leading European 
business enterprises m the Southern 
Presidencv with Head Office and 
Factory in Madras and Branches 
and Agencies in Hyderabad 
Rangoon, Bombay% Penang and 
Singapore The present partners 
took o\ er the business m 1S98 
ind both being eminently practical 
men, great strides m expansion 
have taken place during the past 
ten years, and their carnages bearing 
tlie well-known name of this firm 
aie now to be found as fax north as 
Cashmeio ind as fai east as Hong- 
Ivong llie film aie Cauiage 
Buiideis by special wan ant ot 
appointment to His Alajesty the 
king- Emperor in India, also to H H 
the Nfizam of Hyderabad, the Maha- 
rajas of My^soie, Tiavancoie, and 
Hiost of the Ruling and Feudaton# 
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from ])latLn niathmcb to double 
10311 c\lindcis The pRss Jus its 
own t\pc foundn ind cmplo\s o\ei 
three hundred and hfl\ men 
besides Uk usual nusccllaueous 
printing a eonsuleiildt amount of 
fuismcss is done in jmhhslimg \tr- 
nicular md \nglo-\ crnieulir books 
ind mips for use in the nhools of 
13 iiniu Eirh in iqo2 i Burmtst 
newspaper the MaiHiala\ I iwts 
ind printing liusiness in Mindi]a\ 
V ere purchased mu] nu still run in 
connection uitJi tlu Rani^^oou (ntzefti 
In the press in AIandaH\ a numlui 
<if \crnicuKr (KK\ks mc inibhshed 

Halm KRIS 10 RO\ 

S(c\cduie and \i\al ( ontraetoi 
( alcutl i IS the Min f)f l)jt 3 ilt jJalm 
Krishna Kanto Ro\ IK was born 
m 1855 at Disgbiri i \ilhee 
near farkesuar his hnnh being 
one of the oldest md most respect- 
td gostipotis in Bengal md lined 
(Je«cciuhnts of \ai ui Das I^d 
fhowdiiurt wlio usod to wen gai 
lands as honor ir\ distinctions on 
ceremoni d occasions m da\ s of \ 01 c 
Vt in earl\ ige Beepin Knsto Ro\ 
came with lus father to Calcutta 
wlicn he rccened his educition 
tirst at private sciiools and liter 
at the llmclu schools \\ Ink vet 
m his teens he joined Ins fuher 
in his business as Stevedore md 
Ship’s Banian and losing both 
pirents when he w is twent\-li\c 
\eirs of age he took sok cliargc of 


the ill in wlneh lie lias smee eon 
ducted with mnked success Ik 
now owns sevcial /emindanes in 
the districts of Hooghh md Burcl- 
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u in Iicsicks extensive liiukd l>iop 
ert\ in and out of town When 
he jierformtd tlu Snu//i ceremonv 
for ins late j^aients Mr Rov s])ent 
npw irds of 1 1 ikh of rujicis in 
feeding the poor and llic giving of 
alms and presents to Brahmins and 
\d)i\ iporks tliroughont Bengal 


\b a Zemindar lie is respected b} 
Ins r\ots and during the \ears ol 
scarcitv that have of late prev^ailed 
in Bengal he has remitted large 
amounts due to him bv his tenants, 
in ordei ti; help them in their ne- 
eessitv He is known throughout 
the distiict for Ins chanties and 
dfies much to relieve the suffering 
poor He has founded a minor 
school at Putiuldanga and a char- 
it i])k disjiensarv and \tithsala 
in Ills native village where he owns 
i palatial residence and celebrates 
\II the Pujas with much ceremonv 
\t tlu same time as a keen man 
ni business he has acquired much 
wcaltli through Ins connexion with 
tlu mere intilc marine and has been 
successful in li/s investments He 
was contractor and sole stevedore 
for Messrs Ralli Bros for nearlv 
twentv veals besides being em- 
jiloved bv the Harrison Line the 
British India and theCInni Mad 
Steamers Vl present he r ein- 
ploved bv the Bucknall I me and 
dso secures i I irgc siiare ot the 
business of outside lines His offices 
ire It 4 Commeicial Buildings 
Calcutta and m In^ business he 
IS issisted b) his eldest son Mr 
\ B Rov, md his brother-in-law 
Mi \ r (rhosh 

Messis RL SlI \I L N Co , btev e- 
elores and Contractors, Rangoon 
1 his IS an old established business 
hav mg been onginalk^ constituted 
in the vear 1804 bv Mr Antoine 
Svv ancs Tins gentleman earned on 
the affairs of his firm until his death, 
which occurred m the year 1890 
During the twenty -four years during 
w Inch Mr \ntoine Svl aries conduct- 
ed the business he enlarged its re- 
putation and founded it firmly as a 
responsible and reliable firm At his 
death Mis Sw aries continued the 
business, pd3ang personal attention 
to its affairs, assisted by Mr John 
V Gordon At his death the busi- 
ness w as earned on by four partners 
and being found unsatisfactory was 
mutually dissolv^ed Ihis being 
satisfactorily effected the business 
was stditecl afresh in April 1907, 
m iDartneislnp vvith Mrs Swaries, 
under Its present st3de and title 
The firm undertake the loading and 
discharging of v^essels of all descrip- 
tions, disbuise ships, suppl3Haboui 
for the Port Commissioners and to 
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woik 'IS such in March last, the 
Mail said that this 

capacity he pro\ed himself level- 
headed, shrewd and de\oted to the 
interests of bis constituents 

Ml Smithis agieat loverof sport, 
he IS 1 prominent membei of the 
Soutli Indian Athletic Association 
and the Madras Race Club, being an 
lultnt supporter of all institutions 
that ha\e foi their object inens 
Sana in coipoie sano He has been 
attndv associated with volunteer- 
ing tor man}^ >ears Enlisting m 
the Xeilgherrv Volunteer Rifles at 
the age of 14, he is now the senior 
Captain of the Madras Volunteer 
Guaids— the doyen oi Volunteei 
Corps in India \n excellent 
nfle shot himself, Mi Smith has 
infused his personaiit}^ in the Com- 
pan\ he commands, so that ‘B,” 
01 tht Trades Company, now occu 
pies the ioiemost position in the 
Regiment in nfle shooting He is 
a well-known figure at meetings of 
the Southern India Rifle Association 
at Bangalore to which he has taken 
sc\ eral teams of the M V Guards, 
and the large number of medals, 
cups and other prizes he possesses 
IS ample testimony to his prowess 
Mr Donald Smith proceeded at his 
own expense to England on the 
occasion of the Coronation of H M 
King Edward VII and took part in 
the \ anous militaiv manoeuvres 
and other exercises that formed a 
part of the ceremonies connected 
therewith Some loiu veais ago 
Mr Smith while at Home captained 
an Indian Rifle Team which com- 
jieted at Bisley, shooting in it 
himself The team ga\e a \eiy 
fan iccoimt of itself, gaming third 
})lacc on the list lor the Kolhapoie 
Cup ind hnishmg just 15 points 
behind the Mother Countr^, while 
some of the members won pnzes 
m the mduidual contests 

Mr Donald Smith is a zealous 
Mason ha\ mg joined the Fraternity 
iboul SIX \tars ago m Lodge Pitt 
Maulonaldof which he is at present 
Junioi Marden 

Mr Donald Smith holds the 
honourable position of Sheriff of 
Madias, vhich proud distinction 
was conferred on him by H E 
Sir \rthur Lawle\, Goxeinor of 
Madras, in Dccembei 1907 and re- 
appointed to the same ofticc m 190S 
When wc recall the fact that about 
ten \ ears ago pre\ 1011*^11 this unique 


oflice was held by his fathei, il 
Will be evident that the son as 
following mills fathei 's footsteps 
and worthily maintaining the 
family traditions For the first time 
m the history of the Shrievalty 
Ml Smith inaugurated a Sheiiff s 
Banquet which was held on 31 d 
Maich 1908 and at which he enter- 
tained H E the Governor, the 
Judges of the High Court, Members 
of the Council, and a host of othei 
prominent citizens of Madras His 
Excellency Sir Arthur lawlcy, in 
proposing the toast of the ' ' first 
Citizen of Madias,’’ made a high!} 
eulogistic speech in which he re- 
ferred to the occasion as a *Tnost 
unusual ” one and to the Shrievalt} 
as being ‘‘held bv one wdiose mam 
characteiistic has always been a 
sense of public duty ’ ’ In thank 
mg Ml Smith “most smcerel} ” 
for the ‘ splendid hospitality 
extended to himself and those pies- 
ent, His Excellency wished him 
“ long life and prosperity and every 
success, not onl}^ m his piesent 
ofhee but m the part w^hich I know 
he is destined to play as a leading 
Citizen of Madras ” 

Mr C SOON THIN, Sok Pro- 
pi letor, Burmese Curio Depot 
General Mei chant, Commission 
Agent and Contractor, Dealer in, 
and Alanufactuiei of, Burmese wood 
carvings sih erw ai e embrolder3^ 
Buimese silk and sundry curios and 
piecious stones, Mandala}^ Mi 
Soon Thin commenced business at 
Alandalay m 1903, when he opened 
the Buimese Curio Depot, doing 
a large business m Burmese curios 
w hich he collected from ail parts of 
the country He also carries on 
business as Contractor to the Burma 
Mines, Railways, and Smelting Com- 
pany foi the supply of food-stuffs 
and limestone, and in this depart- 
ment he gives emplojunent to about 
500 men He also does commission 
work as an agent, in which capacity 
he does a Jaige business in timbei 
vitli Jardine, Skmner ^ Co, Cal- 
cutta and Best 8. Co and King 6L 
Co , Aladias Air Soon Thin also 
acts as Alan aging Agent to the Oo 
Doling Saw AIill of thl Burma Tim- 
ber Tro ^ng Company, where some 
50 hancis are employed imdei his 
direction The other agencies w hidi 
he controls aie the Ro^a1 Insui- 
ance Company Ltd the State In- 


surance Co , tlic Standaid Life 
Assurance Co , the City of Glasgow 
Life, and the China Mutual AIi 
Soon Tlnn was born at Aloulmein 
Burino, w^here In w^as educated He 
served \ ith Alessrs Tnos Cock d 
Son as Head Accountant and woth the 
Bombfi3^-Burm \ Tra ding Corpora 
tion, Lcl , as Head Book-keeper, pnoi 
to setting up in business foi niinself 

SOUTH INDIA A AIYSORE 
MANUFACTURING COAIPANY, 
Ltd Agents Alessrs Nadirshaw 
H Belgaumwala & Co , Cox’s 
Biuiding, Hornby Road, Bomba} 
Tlie Company cair} on business 
as Cotton Pressers and Ginners 



Ice ind Aeiated Watei Alanufac- 
turers and Dealers in New and 
Second Hand Alachmery The^ 
own a Cotton Ginning Factor^^ 
It Anmgen and another at Y'elvegi, 
two Cotton Piessing Factories, one 
at Hubli and one at Diiangen 
Two Ice Factories one at Hubli and 
another at Deolah, where Aerated 
Waters are also manufactured 
Their AIachmer3 Alai t is established 
at Hubli All these concerns are 
running successfully and cieatc 
good profits for the Company The 
abo\e pi Opel ties which have been 
acquired b} the Company were 
onginall} established and bi ought 
into successful working order In 
All Nadirshaw H Belgaumwala 
He w as born ind educated at 
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ChKf< of liidii \l \aiiou^ 
Exhibition^- both in London and the 
thc\ hiac been ivardcd Gold 
MedaK \ml Di)>lonns, '\nd it is \ 
fact vorlln of note tint the him 
wui amoni: the Lxh'bitors at the 
rii'st Intcrnation \1 Exhibition licld 
in 1 ondon in 18^1 \ Inn thc\ vore 
inardcd a Gold Midil 

\ V alk round tlu r t\t<.n^i\c 
fitlon vhicli co\ers 5 kk^ ancl 
V here upvard of 500 Inmis ire 
tmploxccb IS qinlt i rextliiion 
L\cr\ ditid of the v ork is earned 
out on tlu prem s.-, ind it ts hi - 
bc\id to be the onl\ faclorx m tlu 
\ orld vlure t\ei\ part of \ c nr 
js nude b\ intixt labour (»f couist 
under tlu euperxis on of i\pci cured 
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]-uroj)e in asssCinls in c uh ekpiit 
ment Here, one iiiuK tin Imisi 
silk carriage laces lx ing made on 
natixe looms c image sjnings of 
ill sorts being niidi , door h indies 
mel dl kinds of mountings being 
east in the roundiN r image ind 
niotoi I imps being in uk m tlx 
lamp fictois locks, hinges, i tc 
in the tittiis' sliop, lud silvei 
plating in the pi iting doi)ai Inu id 
Much of the success lUained bx 
the firm is due to the jiubcious use 
of timbci-^ indigenous to llic 
(oiuUry, and suited to the (hmUe 
(hen nniiogm} foi panels is 
uupoited dncct from South Amei e i 
I vhile woods lu also driwn fiom 


the Well knovn fon sts of M\soie, 
Cevlon, and the Sli iits Settlements 

ihc Hilinid tabic department Ins 
elone much ereelitablc v ork, and 
tlu designs of \ luous tables \ ilh 
the elaborate car\ mgs of the 
M Kira^sl iK \ei\ Inndsonie \ 
great spccMbtx is the 13illiard cloth 
vlnch is epcc’ilh m imifacturcd b\ 
i West of England Jiiin for Messib 
Smp^on ik Co ind it s of the tinest 
qualitx 

'Nfe^sr^- ^ inpson eV Co \ ere (lit 
lirst to ‘^(1 omh lake up Motor 
Eng’iuenng ind tins deparlmenl s 
inuki the find sujien eion of ui 
expert cngJiu er Ilux ln\i al\ i\s 
i 1 irge miinbf I of e ir^ on mcv 
In \ ir mie Indian ir iN uul competi- 
ijom tlu n n put Uu»n h is bei n 
inhuufd l)x \ inmng gold nudiL 
uul s her e up'- uu! b\ the e iistlus 
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Ut i n uiuki eouqideut ^upuv •'ion 

Ml W \l ILK DON M D SMI in 
( (tptatu Madras I olnnfttr (ritayds 
^Ian iging I) leetoi of Me‘'Si‘, W E 
^mitli \ (o 1 in ted ind Shei ’fl 
of M idri^ Mi Sni th \ is ))()ni n 
Ooi K uniind M idi i*- Pus denc\ 
n ush^ ind i onus of m idd md 
h’ghlx u spertf (1 f iin ]\ \ host 

f uhd Ml W I Sm III fouiuUd 
tlu hint uliidi bells tint n line at 
M idi i*- and v liost immlicis hu( 
istiblslud foi tIumstKfs a w de 
upiititfui foi !)us luss (ajiactx 
md entt ipi’st Mr *^1111111 lece i\ ed 
his t ir]\ efliication at St \ndrew s 
'^eiiool ind the Doxeton College 
M idi IS md later h ixing qualified 
it tlu Mull as Medical College, 
nUeied tlu business of liis life is 
i Chemist md Diiiggist s assist ml 
il the eirlx ige of 14 in one of 
llie bianelus of Ins fuliei’s husi 
ness J3v dmt of jtciscxeNinte 
uul hud woik lit gi idualh Hist 
ste[) b\ slej) in Ins jjiofcssion 
till iftci sonu xcais he w is able 
to t ike Ins p] ICC m the iirm 
dong wAli Ins fathei lud biothci 
I he biisnuss^oi the him m the 
mcaiiwlnlc had been slowly but 
suicly ad\ mciug in sve aiUl gam- 
nig ])0j)ulaiit3 Bi inches wcu 
esl ibbshcd in difleienl parts ol the 
city and these cuhigcd fiom tunc 


to time The Head Office on Mount 
Road, Maclnas was ev^cntuall}' 
found quite inadequate to meet its 
rcquiicmcnts, and the erection of a 
building on more modern and up-to- 
date lines V as considered necessar} 
riic construction of the present 
commodious and handsome build- 
ing \ as to a great extent due to 
Mr Donald Smith, he haxing b} 
this tune ])ccomc a paitner in the 
business Shorllx xftervards it 
V as considered nccessarx to conx ert 
the him the business of which 
h id in this time reached large 
pioport oils, into a limited liabilitx 
com pain Phis \ as done and 

Mr W Donald Smith with his bro- 
thel Mr W Fraser Smith became 



Ml \\ n Smith 


M m iging Dn ectoi' It is uunects- 
SU3 to follow fill tliei the couise of 
the now well-known him of Messis 
W r Smith li Co , Ltd Suffice it 
to siy that it stands iinin ailed in 
Soulhein India is a Pharmaceutical 
agency, and is, it is belicx ed, second 
to none in all India 
Mr Donald Smith is i xei}^ busy 
man, but somehowMiianages to hnd 
time to dexmte to public matters 
Besides being a Direct 01 of the 
Equitable Life Insiiiance Companx , 
Ml Smith is connected with manx 
mstitulions in the City of Madias 
m \ arious capacities He has been 
a Commissionei of the Coipoiation 
of ^ladiasfoi the past nine 3^eais, 
ind in i lefeience made to his 
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Bombaj^ where he staited in 
business for himself eaily m life 
His beginnings were m a small 
waj with \eiy limited capital, 
but by industiy and abiht}^ he 
pul togethei the se\eral business 
concerns enumerated above In 
ordei to develop and expand the 
business still further Mr Belgaum- 
wala thought it advisable to float 
a Company The shares in the same 
were quickl}^ taken up and it was 
not long before the whole of the 
plant and goodwill of various 
concerns were acquired by the new 
Company, which is now running 
them with great profit The orig- 
inal proprietor’s firm, Messrs 
Nadirshaw H Belgaumw ala d. Co , 
were appointed Agents to the Com- 
pany m Older to secure continuity 
of policy^ and obtain the benefit of 
the experience of Mr Belgaumw ala 
and his staff m the management 
of the business undei its new pro- 
prietorship 

Messrs SfEWARf RAEBURN 
& Co Rangoon This firm was 
founded in September, 1906, by I\Ii 
George Ogilvie Stewart, as Electri- 
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cal General d. Consulting Engineers 
Their chief business in Rangoon 
IS installation work, and several 
extensn e contracts for lighting 
public buildings etc hav e been 
undertaken They hav e also equip- 
ped sev era! nee mills w ith Ijghting 


plant They^ import all kinds ol 
electrical machinery^ and supplies, 
and hold sole agencies for well-known 
houses m then ov\n line at liomc 
Mr George Ogilvne Stewart was 
born in Stirling in 1879 and vv is 
educated at the High School theic, 
which he left m 1S95 to enter the 
sennee of iVIessrs Duncan Stewart 
d. Co Ltd London Road Iron- 
w^orks, Glasgow , as an apprentice 
engineei, where he remained until 
July^ 1899 While m Glasgow he 
gamed a sound practical experience 
of heav^y engineering work, and being 
on the erecting staff for some con- 
siderable time, he travelled abroad 
on sev eral occasions to supervise 
contracts then held by Messis D 
Stewart d. Co During his appren- 
ticeship he took courses at the 
Glasgow d. West of Scotland Techm 
cal College, and thus made himself 
theoretically^ efficient in all sub- 
jects pertaining to his profession 
Following on this he w ent to 
Edinburgh and joined the service 
of Messrs D Biuce Peebles d. Co 
Ltd , in order to gam experience 
in electrical engineering, and finally 
superintended the laying down of 
sev^eral large power plants Aftei 
leavang ]\Iessrs Peebles & Co , he 
studied foi a y^ear at the Henot 
Watt College, Edinburgh, and 
passed m Adv^anced Engineer- 
ing, v\ ith honours in Electricity 
Subsequently^ he went to Man- 
chestei w^here he assisted I^Ii Hiller, 
MIME, MICE, of the National 
Boiler Insurance Co Ltd , in sur- 
vey, v^aluating and consulting work, 
for a period of two y^eais Im- 
mediately following on this he 
proceeded to Buima viheie he act- 
ed as Electrical Engineei to Messrs 
Bulloch Bros d Co Ltd , foi three 
yeais piioi to starting business on 
his own lesponsibility 

Messrs CHARI ES SI ROM AIN E 
Company, Armv Contractors 
Wine and Spir t Merchants Grocers 
and General C ontractors and 
Merchants 8 Merchant Street 
Rangoon The business was estab- 
lished by^ the late Mr Charles 
Roniame in 1S7S, at first m a small 
way as Soda u ater Manufacturers 
and Vrmy Contractors St 

Romaine, after carrying on tin 
original business for some y ears 
added a wine and spirit depart- 
ment In the year 1894 he closed 


the derated Watei business lh< 
firm has agencies for Steel and 
Coulson’s Scotch ale in bulk, Alex 
Ferguson s P \ O hquein 
Ho y^eai old) whiskey Red Mbion 
Special blend, Mex McDonald s 
pure whiskeys also cxtia speCidl 
Scotch Whiskey specially bottled 
by the hrm and carrying their own 
label, and Cowie’s House of lords 
Mhiskey^ Ihe hrm carrv^ a general 
stock of wines spints and gro- 
ceries Ihe ^ate Mi Charles St 
Romaine was boin m Calcutta in 
the y^ear 1854, and educated at the 
Bengal Veademy in the same citv 
His hist business expeiience was 
with the firm of Smith, Stamstreet 
cN Co Chemists of Calcutta He 
went to Rangoon in 1878 as 
Manager of the Oriental Medical 
Hall, and took over their Alineral 
Water Manufacturing Works on 
his own account in the same year 
From this beginning he established 
his present prosperous hrm Mi 
St Romaine died in igo8, leaving 
two daughters and i son the latter 
at present studv mg engineering 
wnth the firm of BnJlocb Bros 

Messrs SWALES ^ PULLAR 
Architects Rangoon This business 
was established early^ in 1904 by 
Mr Thos Swales and was earned 
on by him till 1905 when he took 
into partnership Mr Edgar J Pul- 
lar A R I B A The firm hav^e 
erected many of the principal com- 
mercial and prwate buildings m 
Rangoon among which areSofaer’s 
Buildings, Stork Co ’s Tubanlia 
Buildings the New Methodist 
Episcopal Chuich Balthazar’s 
Buddings Graham, <S. Co ’s offices 
St Paul’s Institute New Masonic 
Hall the new American Baptist 
Mission College and many^ others 
Air Thos Sviales is a nativ'^e of 
County’’ Durham, England, and was 
educated at the North-Eastern 
County School He sen ed his arti- 
cles in Nev castle-on-Tv nc, and later 
on went out to Singapore to tin 
firm of Swan and Maclaren, 
Architects of that citv with whom 
he remained about seven tears 
after v hich lie proceeded to Ran- 
goon and established liimself in 
business as an architect m that tov n 
Mr E J Pullar is a ntMive of 
London and ntcAcd hs edmat’on 
at Dulwich Collcgi Ik >crvei his 
ai tides m I ondou, and m xqoi v is 
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The TRADING COMPANY, Lite 
Hegt & Co , General Merchants, 
Rangoon This firm has c\j)cri*- 
encecl nmny changes ol titles since 
It was originally started about tlic 
year 1867 b}’' Messrs W IS Hcgl 
Wvtenhorst, for tlie retail trade 
under the st} Ic of * ‘ Hegt 61 Wyten- 
horst’’ Mr Wytenhorsl retiring 
after a few years tlie firm was con- 
tinued as Hegt ^ Co the part- 
ners being Messrs W N Hegt, 
Docke and Jones On tlie deitli 
of Mr Jones and retirement of Mr 
Docke, Messrs Dmckgrc\c, Mack 
and Klein came m as partners 
Mr Hegt died about 1880 or 1S81 
and his brother, Mr J \ Hegt, 
came out to Burma to take o\cr 
the deceased partner’s share of 
business, and, Mr Klem ha\ ing 
retired, the firm continued under 
the style of Hegt, Harpermk 8. Co 
Mr *\ V Harpermk haMng come 
m as a partner, Messrs Dmck 
gre\e and Mack were allowed 
to continue their business witli 
their respectne shares under llic 
style of Hegt & Co , which, after a 
period of si\ months, was altered 
to Dmckgrevc, Mack 61 Co , 
and on the retirement of Mr Mack, 
to Dmckgreve Co , still later 
changed to Stork Co On the 
discontinuance of the name of Hegt 
^ Co , by Messrs Dmckgreve and 
Mack, Mr J N Hegt and Mr \ Y 
Harpermk changed the st\lc of 
their firm to Hegt & Co , Wholesale 
and General Merchants, from which 
Mr A Y Harpermk retired m 
1890 to start the present firm of 
Harpermk, Smith 61 Co Mr J N 
Hegt admitted his son Mr L M N 
Hegt to partnership on ist January 
1891, and he himself retired from 
business about the year 1897 The 
present firm of ‘ ' Trading Company 
late Hegt & Co was then consti- 
tuted with Messrs J Nordhoek 
Hegt and T 11 Yerster as General 
Directors, Mr Fulco Westra as 
Managing Director, and Mr A P 
Mathol signing per pro 

Rai Sahib C VARADARAJOO 
MOODALIAR, Contractor, etc, 
Secunderabad Borr at Securdera 
bad m the year 1855 and educated 
at the Mahboob College m the same 
city His family has been asso 
dated with the district fox nearly 
a century The Rai Sahib has been 
connected with contracting work all 


his life gaming hib iirst experience, 
on lca\ing school, witli his fatlier, 
who was a Contractor licfort him 
His father commenced business as 
an Arm} Contractor, l)ul subsc 
qucntl\ added ojicrations ip build- 
ing, nimmg, riilwav contiacls, etc, 
undert iking the sinking of shafts 
for mines and similar hea\} work 
The Rai Sahib Ins earned out maa\ 
important eontnicts and is now 
engaged m building large nev prern 
ises for Messrs Spencer 6L Co at 
Secunderabad, and is ilso earrving 
out irrigation work for II II The 
N 1/ un’s Go\ cnxment 1 he Rai 
Sahib IS popular with ill classes and 
IS especialh respected h\ the Eu 
ropean communit\ X*" in instance 



Rll Slhib C VlRADAHVOO MoOPAMMI 

of the good-will entertained towards 
him, on tlxe occasion of the confer- 
ring of the Sanad of Rai Sahib ” 
m June 1907 a well atlendcd fun» - 
tion w'xs held at the Dcccan Club, 
when Major-Geneial Hamilton pro 
sented him w ith the Sanad on behalf 
of the British Government, and 
complimented him on his services 
in public benefactions as well as in 
connection with the Cantonment 
Committee, of which he has been a 
member for the past twenty years 
The Rai Sahib is Honorary Secretary 
of th</l\Iahboob College, and Vice- 
President of the Girls’ Patasalah 
He IS maintaining at his own 
expense the oldest Hindu Girls’ 
School which was started by his late 


father, vJiov is also issoriated v ith 
till founding of llie Mahboob Col 
lege (High School) an Institutional 
Secunderabad v Inch U irlu s English 
uj) to the Mntneulalion standard 
1 he Colltgt IS manage d i>\ a prn iti 
lommittce and is anUd In tin 
Government It vas st irtul in tiu 
veir i8r)2 as a small school and is 
now attended b\ some 650 schol ir^- 
I he College is the Iirgist and most 
imjiortant w Secundcrabui It is 
under the inspection of the Director 
of Public Instruction I he Girls' 
Pitasalahis situated in St Mnr\ s 
Road, Scrunderabad, and has tvo 
Iiranchcs 

Messrs PLR^HOl XMMSHRXM 
K Co , Merclnnts and Xgents 14 
llummum Street Fort, Hombav 
Dealers in all descriptions of Mill 
and Engineering Stores English and 
Xubtrahan Tallov, China Cla\, 
Lubnc iting Oils, Roller ami Clean r 
Cloilis Hoop Iron Steel and Tm 
Cird Cans, Sizing I lannel, Clicmi- 
cals for Mill use fhev make 
I speciahtj of siring ingredients 
Ihe\ kei]) large stocks of all the 
material, and deal m both their 
ov a and agenev good*^ Thev are 
\gcnts for tlie following v til-known 
iirinb — James Walmslcv 6e Sons 
"Crest Brand" leather Beltings 
and Roller Skins, Leather Liccb, 
Broun C‘ak-tannc<l Picking Bands 
etc B iron 6e Hogartli Healds and 
Reoels of llic best quahlv Harel- 
man Ingliam and Dawson Band- 
mgsand Ropes manufaetured from 
American and Egvjilnn Cotton 
He irl Heaton 6e Sons’ Loom sun- 
dries, etc , Charles Camson 6L Creen- 
V ood Card Clothing manufac- 
turers William Bodden K Sons, 
Ltd, Ring and W^eft Spindles, 
ri3crb, Spindles, Wdieels, etc Sut- 
cliffe, Ltd , Card Can manufacturers 
ihc Mill Suppl}^ Co , Ltd , for all 
sorts of Bobbin manufactures 
Their English Office is at 2, Marsden 
Street, Manchester, and llxcir large 
home connection puts them m a 
position to execute indent orders 
for iifili Stores, Spinning and Weav- 
ing Machmer} , etc , with the great- 
est promptitude and on the most 
fav'ourable terms 

rhe late Mr VURJIVXNDAS 
MADHOXVDAS, jp, Bombay 
The youngest of the live sons of 
the ]^te Mr Madhowflas Runchor-t 
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the firm is m general retail drapery, 
dr}^ goods, hardware, crockery, and 
fancy goods, stationery, etc They 
are also tailors and purveyors of 
wearing apparel of all kinds, boots 
shoes etc bes des household fur 
mshing requisites The IMadras 
firm IS onty one of the 22 branches 
of this large business and bu^ung 
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based as it is entirely on cash pay- 
ments, enables the firm to work 
at the lowest profit and thus to 
supply thier customers at rock 
bottom prices, and the rapid turn- 
over mcident on this style of busi- 
ness ensures that the goods they 
offer shall always be of the freshest 
and most up-to-date description 



Messrs Whiteawa'v, Laidlaav tk Co, Ln , Madras 


on a large scale as the fiim does 
for the suppl}?^ of these many 
branches, m the East and Far East, 
they are able to deal direct with 
manufacturers m Europe and thus 
secure tlic most advantageous 
terms this enables them to sell to 
the public at most reasonable 
rates Their system of trading. 


In many departments of the bus - 
ness Messrs Whiteaway Laid! aw 
&. Co stock specialities which are 
exclusively tfier own Ther illus- 
trated catalogue published monthly 
IS a work of art and is very con- 
venient to Mofussil residents, to 
whom are brought by this means 
information and particulars of the 


latest goods in the many lines m 
which the firm deal Through the 
medium of the r catalogue their 
business with Mofussil residents has 
grown into a very large and ex- 
tensive one The establ shment is 
managed with European supervi- 
s on at the head of each depart- 
ment assisted by a locally engaged 
staff A European Cutter is em- 
ployed m the Tailoring department 
and a European Milliner and Dress- 
maker for the Ladies’ department 
All the work is earned out on the 
premises In the furnishing depart- 
ment they manufacture mat- 

tresses, quilts, razais, cushions, etc 
This is also earned out on the 
prem ses to ensure that clean 

cotton and mattresses only shall be 
used For the travelling public 
they cater largely in travelling 
requis tes Mr J M Forster, Gen- 
eral Manager of Messrs White- 
away, I aidlaw & Co ’s establish- 
ment at Madras, was born in 
Toronto, Canada, in the year 1876, 
and educated in his native country 
He obtained his commercial train- 
ing and experience with Messrs T 
Eaton Sl Co , Ltd , of Toronto, 
and was for a considerable time 

with Messrs Jordon, Marsh & Co , 
of Boston, Mass , TJ S A He 
came out to India to join Messrs 
Whiteaway, Laidlaw in 1898, and 
was employed at several branches 
of the firm at various centres, till 
early m 1908 he was entrusted 
with the charge of the Madras 
Branch 
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das Born on the 28th January 
1817 After elementary instruction 
m the Guzerati language he joined 
the Fort St George Regimental 
School, subsequently attending Mr 
Boswell* s school His father died 
in 1837, ^0 denote the esteem 

in which the family was even then 
held, Sir Robert Grant, then 
Governor of Bombay, sent for Mr 
Vurjivandas and his brothers and 
presenting each with a shawl and 
turban as a mark of honour, express- 
ed his deep regret and sense of the 
loss which they and the community 
at large had sustained Mr Vurji- 
vandas With his four brothers 
carried on the business left by then 
father, in partnership, until the 
death of Mul}ibho3% the eldest, when 
Mr Vurjivandas entered into part- 
nership with his brother Narotam- 
das In addition to this business, 
the firm, in conjunction with the 
late Mr Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, 
c I E , acted as guarantee brokers 
to Messrs W 6L A Graham Co 
Mr Narotamdas dying in 1882 and 
Mr Sorabji eleven years later, Mr 
Donald Graham entrusted the busi- 
ness to Mr Vurjivandas The share 
mania m Bombay of 1864 had no 
effect on Mr Vurjivandas* fortunes 
as he wisely abstained from specu- 
lation He took a great interest 
in public affairs, and m 1872 when 
the management of Municipal mat- 
ters m Bombay was vested in a 
Corporation, he was elected by the 
ratepayers of the Fort Ward as 
their representative, retaining this 
position till 1878, when he retired, 
to the regret of his brother council- 
lors and the ratepayers of Bombay 
In 1880 he was appointed a Direc- 
tor of the Bank of Bombay, 
holding this appointment till the 
time of his death in 1896 He held 
the position of Justice of the Peace 
for the Town and Island of Bombay, 
and was a member of the Bombay 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
a Fellow of the Bombay University, 
and Trustee of the Bombay Port 
Trust He was also a Director and 
Trustee of the Bombay Native 
Dispensary, and was connected with 
many charitable institutions His 
public services were numerous and 
generous To perpetuate the 
memory of his revered father he 
purchased in 1874 (in conjunction 
with his elder brother Mr Narotam- 
o das) a larg^ tract of land ^ Jjt Lai 


Baug, now known as the Madhow 
Baug, on the Cawasji Patel Tank 
Road On a part of this land the 
brothers erected, at a cost of nearly 
two lakhs of rupees, several build- 
ings for the use of Hindus on 
festive and other occasions In the 
following year the brothers built a 
temple at Madhow Baug and 
dedicated it to “ Shri Luxmi 
Narayan ** They secured the 
permanent maintenance of these 
institutions by an annual income 
derived from the rents of shops, 
leasehold properties, and the interest 
of securities, under a trust settle- 
ment of 1876 These institutions 
have become very popular with 
Hindus of all classes, being situated 
m the heart of the native town 
They also established a Sadavart at 
^ladhow Baug for indigent and 
destitute Hindus In the year 
1882 Mr Vurjivandas presented the 
University of Bombay with a large 
donation in cash, the interest of 
which w^as to be given annually to 
the candidate who secured the 
highest marks in Sanskrit in the 
B A Examination This is known 
as the “ Vurjivandas Madhowdas 
Sanskrit Scholarship ** In 1889 
having had the misfortune to lose 
his youngest son, Mr Ranchordas, 
to perpetuate his memory Mr 
Vurjivandas erected a magnificent 
sanitorium on the summit of a hill 
situated near the railway station of 
Sion, about seven miles from Bom 
bay In connection with this Insti- 
tution, to afford medical aid to 
invalid occupants of the sanitorium 
as also to the poor of Sion, 
Dharavi, Matunga and adjoining 
districts, Mr Vurjivandas built in 
1895 a dispensary known as the 
“Vurjivandas Madhowdas Sion 
Charitable Dispensary,** at the 
same time making ample provision 
for its maintenance He also ad- 
ministered a charitable bequest 
made by his elder brother, Mulji- 
bhai, in the erection of buildings in 
Bombay, as also in purchase of a 
property at Nasik to be used as 
Dharamsalas or rest-houses for 
Hindu travellers , these are known 
as "Muljibhai Madhowdas Dharam- 
salas * * Mr ^ Vurjivandas was 
greatly honoured and respited by 
all communities On the occasion 
of a marriage in his family m 1888, 
which took place at Madhow Baug, 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke 


and Duchess of Connaught graced 
the occasion by their presence He 
was considered m his lifetime the 
leader of the Hindu community in 
Bombay He died in 1896 leaving 
behind him two sons, Mr Tn 
bhovandas and Mr Jugmohandas 

Messrs WHITEAWAY, LAIDLAW 
^ Co , I td , Drapers and Merchants, 
]\Iount Road, Madras This is a 
branch of the great firm whose 
head-quarters m India are estab- 
lished at Calcutta The Madras 
Branch was opened in the year 
1900 At first the branch occupied 
small premises in Mount Road, but 
the business so rapidly extended that 
in two years’ time the firm were 
compelled to obtain more ample 
accommodation The present hand- 
some buildings which Messrs 
Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co occupy, 
were built by the firm to meet 
their special requirements They 
were completed in the year 1903 
The building has an imposing 
frontage and the fittings correspond 
to the large requirements of the 
increasing business The site occu- 
pied by the premises are about the 
best in the city of Madras, being 
fairly in the centre of the town and 
situated in the principal thorough- 
fare which is traversed by people 
coming from aU parts of the city 
and its surrounings They are 
adjacent to the square, Wallajah 
Road, and Harris Bridge Road 
which leads to the Parks and near 
Government House The buildings 
are entirely furnished with electric 
lights, the power for which is 
furnished by the firm*s own electric 
plant, which is also utilised to run 
fans installed Ihroughout the 
show-rooms Messrs Whiteaway, 
Laidlaw & Co were the first firm m 
Madras to instal their own electric 
plant The premises are most com- 
modious, containing about 15,000 
feet of floor space for show-rooms 
They rank in point of structure and 
embellishment with the other fine 
buildings of the firm existing at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon and 
Colombo Besides the 15,000 square 
feet of floor space for the show- 
rooms on the ground floor, there are 
1,500 square feet of gallery space 
On the second floor a large suite of 
rooms are provided for living quar- 
ters There are also large godowns 
for reserve stock The bmness of 
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commtrcnl basis He it is who has 
brought the Company to Us present 
position, and to him most of the 
credit of organisation is due, for he 
has worked \er> hard in the interests 
of tlie Companj, and its patrons, the 
public All the Directors of the Com 
pail) are Chittagong i\lahommedans, 
who ha\e st-tlled at Rangoon for the 
purposes of trade In the initnl stages 
of tire enterprise much \aluable assis 
lance was given by the late Munshi 
Ihsin Ah, one of the principal 
oiganiseis He rendered substantial 
ud, more particularly in financial 
matters 

Ihe chief object of the promoters 
of the Company is to ficilitaie trade 
intuesls, and to make due proMsion 
for tile comfort of passengers who 
travel h) their line, and at the same 
tniu to carry the merchandise entrust 
td to their charge with due despatch 
and at a minimum charge 
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Since Ihe Company started m 1905 
there has been a great saving effected 
by the reduction of passenger fares 
and freight charges, of which passen 
gers and merchants have reaped the 
benefit 

Although on account of the organ 
isers of this purely swadesht enter 
prise being Mahommedans, the present 
Bonrd of Directors is composed 
entire!) of Mahommedans, still, 
an) Hindu, or Burman with the 
requisite qualifications is eligible, 
without prejudice, for a Directorship 
By the death of Munshi Ihsan Ah, 
the Company lost Us first and 
greatest benefactor , but the loss has 
to a great extent lieen compensated 
by the election of Mr Abdul 
Karim Haji Abdul Shakur Jamal as 
President, and under his direction 
the enterpuse is making steady and 
STtisfactor) progress 


CHOSE, Sir CHUNDER MADHUB, Vo) II, page 162, 
retired from the Bench m January 1907, and 
on the occasion of his retirement recen ed 
valedictor) addresses from all the three branches 
of the Profession — the Barristers (headed by the 
Advocate General), Vakils, and the Solicitors of 
the High Court Phis was the first occasion 
when all the three bodies of legal practitioners 
joined together in presenting addresses to a 
retiring Judge 

PAL CHOWDHURY, S C, Vol II, page 233, add 
at end, Babu Satish Chundtr Pal Chow 
dhury is also a Ivlember of the Committee of 
Muiagement of the British Indian Association 
and an Honorary Assistant Secretar) of the 
Bengal Landholders’ \ssociation, besides being 
a prominent member of various bodies—pohtical, 
literar), social or otherwise, —and takes a keen 
interest in all the public questions of the day ” 

ROY, Kumai ROMLNDRA NARAYAN, Vol HI, 
page 316, Deceased * 
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Jhe BENGAL STEAM NAVI 
GA 1 ION Co , Ld 1 his Conipiii) 
uis rei!istered nt Ringoon on the 
7lh July, 1905, under tlie Indian Com 
innies Act of 1S82, \\i*h a capital of 
Rs 10,00,000, divided into 1,00,000 
shares of Rs 10 each, to be held b) 
Natives of India and Burma onl) 


Rahman, Merchant and Zemindar, 
Mr r»Iunshi Abdur Rahman, Mer 
chant and Zemindar Mr Clioudhuiy 
Abdur Bail, Zemmdir, Government 
Contractor and owner of steam 
launches, Mr 1 A Raman Chett), 
Monev lender and Meichant, and Mr 
K Basive Redd), Zemindar, proprie 


*at present of two very fine steamers, 
the S S Tanghn and the S S 
Pal nmn,\\\\\i European Commanders, 
Officers, «nd Engineers These vessels 
pi) between Calcutta, Rangoon, Chit 
tagong and the Noithern Coromandel 
Coast 

Among the organisers and promo 



Thl Bi n( al Steam Navication Co's S S “ Paknam 


The present Directors of the 
Crimpany are seven in number, as 
follows — Mr Abdul Karim Haji 
Abdul Shakur Jam^jl, Merchant and 
owner of several nee and cotton mills, 
proprietor of the Indo Burma Petro 
leum Company Munshi Ma 

honimed Kalaraiah, Merchant and 
• Zemindar ; -Mr Choudhary Fa/lur 

* \ 3 


tor of rice and cotton mills, and 
Money lender 

Tlie Company have three Agencies, 
namely, Kless'is David Co , 

at Chittagong, Mr Abd I Karim 
Haji Abdul Shakur at Calcutta , and 
Mr K Basive Reddy on the Northern 
Coromandel Coast 

The fleet of the Company consists 


ters of the Company, Islunshi Mahom 
med Kalamiah, the present Managing 
Director, took a very active part, at a 
sacrifice of his own interests He 
receives no remuneration or advantage 
of any kind from the Compaii), but is 
devoting the whole of hxs energies to 
promoting the interests of this rising 
enterprise, and placing It on^a sound 
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